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CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 


G'mmiAL INTBODUOTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


Oir all the great brandies of human knowledo-e his- 
tory is that upon whidi most has been written, and 
which has always been most popular. And it seems 
to be the general opinion that the success of histo- 
rians has, on the whole, been equal to their industry 
and that if on this subject much has been studied’ 
much also is understood. ’ 

This confidence in the value of history is very 
yridely difiused, as we see in the extent to which it 
is read, and in the share it occupies in all plans of 
education. KTor can it be denied that, in a certain point 
of Anew, such confidence is perfectly justifiable. It 
cannot be denied that materials have been collecte(i 
which, when looked at in the aggregate, hnve a i-icL 
and imposmg appearance. The political and military 
annals of aU the gi*eat countries in Europe and of 
most of those out of Europe, have been carefully 
compiled, put together in a convenient forni, and 
the evidence on which they rest has been tolerablv 
well silted. (:rreat attention has beeTi -nn.id +n 
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history of legislation, also to tliat of religion: while 
considerable, though, inferior, labour has been employed 
in tracing the progress of science, of literatui’e, of the 
fine arts, of usefol inventions, and, latterly, of the man- 
ners and comforts of the people. In order to inoi*ease 
our knowledge of the past, antiquities of every kind 
have been examined ; the sites of ancient cities have 
been laid bare, coins dug up and deciphered, inscrip- 
tions copied, alphabets restored, hieroglyphics inter- 
preted, and, in some instances, long-forgotten languages 
reconstructed and re-arranged. Several of the laws 
which regulate the changes of human speech have been 
discovered, and, in the hands of philologists, have been 
made to elucidate even the most obscure periods in the 
early migration of nations. Political economy has been 
raised to a science, and by it much light has been 
thrown on the causes of that unequal distribution of 
wealth which is the most fertile soxxrce of social dis- 
turbance. Statistics have been so sedulously cultivated, 
that we have the most extensive information, not only 
respecting the material interests of men, but also re- 
specting their moral peculiarities ; such as, the amount 
of different crimes, the proportion they bear to each 
other, and the influence exercised over them by age, 
sex, education, and the lilce. With this great move- 
ment physical geography has kept pace ; the pheno- 
mena of climate have been registered, mountains 
measured, rivers surveyed and tracked to their source, 
natural pi’oductions of all kinds carefully studied, and 
their hidden properties unfolded: while every food 
which sustains life has been chemically analysed, its 
constituents numbered and . weighed, and the nature of 
the connexion between them and the human frame has, 
in many cases, been satisfactorily ascertained. At the 
same l^e, and that nothing should he left undone 
which might enlarge our knowledge of the events by 
which man is affected, there have been instituted cir- 
cumstantial researches in many other departments ; so 
that in regard to the most civilized people, we are now 
aequaiated with the rate of their mortality, of their 
marriages, the proportion of their births, the character 
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of iheiv omployincnts, and the fUictnataoiiB lioth in their 
wages and in the pi-icea of the commodities noccssaiy 
to tiicir existence. 'Tliese and similar facts have been 
collected, methodiTiGd, and are lipe for use. Such 
1‘esnIfK, wliicli' form, as it were, the anatomy of a 
nation, are remarkable for their minuteness ; and to 
tlioni there have been Joined other results leas minute, 
but morn extensive. Kot only have the actions and 
chf'n-acteri.sticK of the great nations been recorded, but 
a. -{irodigious nund)or of different tribes in all the parts 
of the k)iown -world have been visited and described by 
travellers, thus enabling ns to compare the condition of 
ma'nkind in. every stage of civilization, and under every 
variety of cmcumstance. Wlicn wc moreover add, that 
this cui’ioaity respecting our follow-creatures is appa- 
re:atJy insatiable ; that it is constantly increasing; that 
the means of gratifying it are also increasing, and that 
most of the observations which have been made are 
still preserved; — when we pnl, all those things toge- 
ther, we may form a faint idea, of the immense value of 
that vast body of facts -which we now possess, and by 
the aid of wlxicli ttie progress of mankind is to be 
i.nvestiga.ted. 

But it^ on the other hand, wc am lo describe the use 
that has been made of these materials, wc must dra-w a 
veiy different pict-ure. The unfortunate pccnliarity of 
the history of man is, that althongh its separate parls 
have been examined with considerable ability, hardly 
, any one has attempted to combine them into a. -whole, 
and ascertai-n. the way in which they are connected with 
each otheT-. In. all the other great holds of inquiry, the 
necessity of generalization is -universally admitted, and 
noble efforts are being made to rise from particular 
facts in order to discover the Jaws by which those facts 
are governed. So far, however, is this from being the 
usual course of historians, that among them a strange 
idea prevails, that their business is merely to relate 
events, which they may occasionally enliven, by such 
moral and political reflections as seem likely to be 
useful. According to this scheme, any author who 
from jjidolonce of thought, or from natural incapacity, 

■ B'2 ' 
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is Tinfi -h to deal with, the highest branches of knowledge, 
has only to pass some years in reading a certain number 
of books, and then he is qualified to be an historian; 
he is able to write the history of a great people, and his 
work becomes an authorily on the subject which it 
professes to treat. 

The establishment of this narrow standard has led to 
results very prejudicial to the progress of our know- 
ledge. Owing to it, historians, taken as a body, have 
never recognized the necessity of snch a wide and pre- 
hminary study as would enable them to grasp their 
subject in the whole of its natural relations. Hence 
the' singxilar spectacle of one historian being ignorant 
of political economy ; another knowing nothing of law ; 
another nothing of ecclesiastical affairs and changes of 
opinion ; another neglecting the philosophy of statistics, 
and another physical science : although these topics are 
the most essential of all, inasmuch as they comprise the 
principal circumstances by which the temper and cha- 
racter of manldndhave heen affected, and in which they 
are displayed. These important pursuits being, how- 
ever, cultivated, some hy one man, and some by another, 
have been isolated rather than united : the aid which 
might be derived from analogy and from mutual illus- 
tration has been lost; and no disposition has been 
shown to concentrate them upon history, of which they 
are, pi'opeady speaking, the necessary components. 

Since the early part of the eighteenth century, a few 
great thinkers have indeed arisen, who have deplored 
the baclrwardness of history, and have done everything 
iu their power to remedy it. But these instances have 
been extremely rare : so rare, that in the whole litera- 
ture of Europe there are not more than three or four 
really original works which contain a systematic attempt 
to investigate the history of man according to those 
exhaustive methods which in other branches of know- 
ledge have proved successful, and hy which alone em- 
pirical observations can be raised to scientific truths. 

Among historians in general, we find, after the six- 
teenth century, and especia,lly during the last hundred 
years, several indications of an inereasing comprehen- 
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siveness of view, and of a willingness to incorporate 
into tlieir works subjects wMch Qiey would formerly 
have excluded. By tbis means their assemblage of 
topics has become more diversified, and the mere collec- 
tion and I’elative position of parallel facts has occasion- 
ally suggested generalizations no traces of which can 
be found in the earlier literature of Europe, This has 
been a great gain, in so far as it has familiarized histo- 
rians with a wider range of thought, and encouraged 
those habits of speculation, which, though liable to 
abuse, are the essential condation of all real knowledge, 
because without them no science can be constructed. 

But, notwithstanding that the prospects of historical 
literature are certainly more cheering now than in any 
former age, it must be allowed that, with extremely 
few exceptions, they are only prospects, and that as yet 
scarcely anything has been done towards discovering 
the principles which govern the character and destiny 
of nations. What has been actually effected I shall 
endeavour to estimate in another part of this introduc- 
tion : at present it is enough to say, that for all' the 
higher purposes of human thought history is still 
miserably deficient, and presents that confnsed and 
anarchical appearance natural to a subject of which 
the laws are unknown, and even the foundation un- 
settled.* 

Our acquaintance with history being so imperfect, 
while our materials are so numerous, it seems desirable 
that somethhig should be done on a scale far larger 
than has hitherto been attempted, and that a strenuous 
effort should be made to bring up this great depart- 
ment of inquiry to a level with other departments, in 
order that we may maintain the balance and harmony 
of our knowledge. It is in this spirit that the present 

‘ A living -writer, who has tive, vol. v. p. 18. There is 
done more than any other to mudi in the method and in the 
raise tiie standard of history, conclusions of this great work 
cont.emptuously notices 'I’inco- with which I cannot agree ; but 
h^rente compilation de faits d6ja it would be unjust t ’ 
improprement qualifl^e d^Us- extraordinary merits. 
toire! Comte, PMlasophie. Posi- 
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work kae been conceived. To make tbe execution oi. it 
fully equal to tbe conception is impossible : still I bope 
to accomplisb for tbe bistory of man sometbing equiva- 
lent, or at all events analog’ous, to wbat bas been 
effected by other inquirers for tbe difierent branches of 
natural science. In regard to nature, events apparenily 
the most irregular and capxueious have been explained, 
and have been shown to be in accordance with certain 
lixed and universal laws. This bas been done because 
men of ability, and, above all, men of patient, untiring 
thought, have studied natural events with the view of 
discovering their regulaxity : and if haman events were 
subjected to a similar tmatment, we have every right 
to expect similar results. For it is clear that they who 
affirm that the facts of history are incapable of being 
generalized, take for granted the veiy question at issue. 
Indeed they do more than this. They not only assume 
what they canuot prove, but they assume what in the 
present state of larowledge is highly improbable. Who- 
ever is at all acquainted with what has been ' done 
during the last two centuries, must he aware that every 
generation demonstrates some events to he I'egular 
and predictable, winch the preceding generation Lad 
declared to he irregular and unpredictable : so that 
the marked tendency of advancing civilization is to 
strengthen onr belief in. the universality of order, of 
method, and of law. This being the case, it follows 
that if any facts, or class of facts, luave not yet been 
reduced to order, wo, so far from pronoimcvag them to 
be irreducible, should rather he guided by our expe- 
rience of the past, and should admit the probability 
that what we now call inexplicable will afc some future 
time he explained. This expectation of discovering 
regularity in the midst of confusion is so familiar to 
scientific men, that among the most eminent of them it 
becomes an article of faith : and if the same expectation 
is not generally found among historians, it must ho 
ascribed partly to their being of inferior ability to the 
investigators of nature, and partly to the greater com- 
plexity of those social phenomena with which their 
studies are concerned. 
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Both those causes have retarded the creation of the 
science of history. The most celebrated historians are 
manifestly infei’ior to the most successfnl cultivators of 
physical science: no one having devoted himself to 
history who in point of intellect is at all to be compared 
with Keplei’, Newton, or many others that might be 
named,^ And as to the greater complexity of the 
phenomena, the philosophic historian is opposed by 
difficulties far more formidable than is the student of 
nature ; since, while on the one hand, his observations 
are more liable to those causes of error which arise 
from prejudice and passion, he, on the other hand, is 
unable to employ the great physical resource of ex- 
periment, by which we can often simplify even the 
most intricate problems in the external w’orld. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the study of the 
movements of Man should be still in its infancy, as 
compared with the advanced state of the study of the 
movements of Natui’e. Indeed the difference between 
the progress of the two pursuits is so great, that while 
in physics the regularity of events, and the power of 
prediotiug them, are often taken for granted even in 
cases still unproved, a similar I'egularity is m history 
not only not taken for granted, hnt is actually denied. 
Hence it is that whoever wishes to raise history to a 
level with other branches of knos\dcdgc, is met by a 
preliminary obstacle; since be is told tbat in the affairs 
of men there is something mysterious and providential, 
wliich makes them impervious to our investigations, 
and wiiich will always hide from us their future course. 
To tins it might be sufficient to reply, that such an 
assertion is gratuitous; that ibis by its nature iucapable 
of proof ; and that it is moreover opposed by the no- 
torious fact that everywhere else increasing knowledge 
is accompanied by an increasiug confidence in the 
uniformity with wdiich, under the same ch-cumstanoes, 

* I speak nieroly of those who and it evidently cost him no- 
have made history their main thing like the thought which h« 
pursuit. Bacon wrote on it, hut devoted to other subjects, 
only as a suhordinate object: 
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the same events must succeed each other. It will, 

. A".' ; however, he more satisfactory to ^^ojji|^^the difficulty 
deeper, and inquire at once into the foundation of the 
common opinion that history must always remain in its 
present empirical state, and can never he raised to the 
rank of a science. We shall thus he led to one vast 
question, which indeed lies at the root of the whole 
subject, and is simply this: Are the actions of men, 
and therefore of societies, governed by fixed laws, or 
are they the result either of chance or of supernatural 
interference ? The discussion of these alternatives 
will suggest some speculations of considerable interest. 

For, in reference to this matter, there are two doc- 
trines, which appear to represent different stages of 
civilization. According to the first doctiine, every 
event is single and isolated, and is merely considered 
as the result of a blind chance. This opinion, which 
is most natural to a perfectly ignorant people, would 
soon he weakened by that extension of experience 
which supplies a knowledge of those uniformities of 
succession and of co-existence that nature constantly 
presents. If, for example, wandering tribes, without 
the least tincture of civilization, lived entirely by hunt- 
ing and fishing, they might well suppose that the 
appearance of their necessary food was the result of 
some accident which admitted of no e7<planation. The 
irregularity of the supply, and the apparent caprice 
with which it was sometimes abundant anrl sometimes 
scanty, would prevent them, from suspectiiag anything 
like method in the arrangements of nature ; nor could 
their minds even conceive the existence of those general 
principles which govern the order of events, and, by a 
knowledge of which we are often able to predict their 
future course. But when such tribes advance into the 
.agricultural state, they, for the first time, use a food of 
which not only the apj)earance, but tbe very existence, 
seems to he the result of their own act. Wliat they 
sow, that Iilcewi.se do they reap. The provision neces- 
sary for their wants is brought more immediately under 
their own control, and is more palpably the consequence 
of their own labour. They perceive a, district plan. 
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and a regular uuii'orimty of sequence, in tiie relation 
wlncli tlie seed they put into the ground bears to the 
com when arrived at maturity. They are now able to 
! look to the future, not indeed with certainty, but mth 

a confidence iufinitely greater than they could have felt 
f in their former and more precarious pursuits.® Hence 

there arises a dim idea of the stabilily of events ; and 
for the first time there begins to dawn upon the mind a 
faint conception of what at a later period ai'e called the 
Laws of Nature. Every step in the great pi’ogress will 
make their view of this more clear. As their observa- 
tions accumulate, and as their experience extends over 
a wider sui’faee, they meet mth uniformities that they 
had never suspected to exist, and the discovery of which 
weaken.? that doctrine of chance with which they had 
6^ originally set out. Yet a little farther, and a taste for 

abstract reasoning springs up ; and then some among 
them generalize the observations that have been made, 
and despising the old popular opinion, believe that 
' every event is linked to its antecedent by an inevitable 

connexion, that such antecedent is connected with a 
preceding fiict; and that thus the whole world forms 
a necessary chain, in which indeed each man may play 
his part, but can by no means determine what that jDart 
shall be. 

Thus it is that, in the ordinary march of society, an 
increasing perception of the regularity of nature de- 
stroys the doctrine of Chance, and replaces it by that 
of Necessary Connexion. And it is, I think, highly 
probable that out of these two doctriues of Chance aud 
Necessity there have re.spectively arisen the subsequent 
dogmas of Eree Will and Predestination. Nor is it 
difficult to understand the manner in which, in a more 
advanced state of society, this metamorphosis would 
occur. In eveiy country, as soon as the accumulation 

® Some of the moral conse- Hisiury of India, vol. i. pp. 
qiiencos of thus dimmishiiig the 180-181. But both these able 
preeariousness of food are no- writers have omitted to observe 
ticed by M. Charles Comte in that the change facilitates a per- 
Ms Traithde Lkgislation, \6[. \i. coption. of ffie regularity of 
pp. 273“27fi. Compare Mill’s plnmomena. 
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of wealth has reached, a certain point, the produce oi 
each man’s laboui* hecomes more than sufficient for his 
own support : it is therefore no longer necessary that 
a.11 should work ; and there is formed a separate class, 
the members of which pass their lives for the most 
part in the pursuit of pleasure ; a very few, however, 
in the acquisition and ffiffusion of knowledge. Among 
these last there are always found some who, neglecting 
external events, turn their attention to the study of 
their own minds 5^ and such men, when possessed of 
great abilities, become the founders of new philosophies 


‘ On tlie relation between this 
and the previous creation of 
wealth, son T&inemann, Ge- 
scliiclite ihr FMlosofMe, vol. i. 
p. .30 ; ‘ Eiu gwissei* Grad von 
Gultiu’ und Wohlstaiid ist cine 
nothweiidige ilussoro Bedingung 
tier Eiitwiekohmg des philoso- 
phist'hen Geistes. So latige der 
Monsch noeli luit den Mitteln 
soinoi’ Existonz nnd der Be- 
friedigung seiner thieriseheuBe- 
diirfnisse besehilftiget ist, so 
lange geliet die Entwickelnng 
nnd Bildnng seiner Geisteskriifte 
mu langsani von statten, und 
er niihert sieli nur Schritt vor 
Schritt einer freiern Veruunft- 
tbiitigkeit.’ . , . ‘ Daher 

findon wir, dass man mu’ in 
denen Fationen anfing zu pliilo- 
sopMreii, welehe sich zu einer 
betriicbtlichen Stufe des ’Wobl- 
standes nnd der Cnltxir empor- 
gehoben batten.’ Hence, as I 
shall endeavour to prove in the 
next chapter, the immense im- 
portance of tho physical pheno- 
mena which precede and often 
control tho meta,physieal. In 
the history of the Greek mind 
we can distinctly trace the pas- 
sage from physical to metaphysi- 
cal inquiries. !^ee Grate's IJisKn ij 


of Greece, vol. iv. p. 519, edit. 
1847. That the atomic doctrine, 
in its relation to chance, was a 
natural preemsor of Platonism, 
is remarked in Broiissais, Ex- 
mnen des Boctrines Medicales, 
vol. i. pp. t53, 54, an able though 
one-sided work. Compare, re- 
specting the Chance of the ato- 
raists. Bitter's History of Ancient 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 653; an 
hypothesis, as Ritter says, ‘ de- 
.strnctive of all inner energy;’ 
consequently antagonistic to the 
p.sychologieal lypothesis which 
subsequently sprang up and con- 
quered it. ' That physical re- 
searches came first, is moreover 
attested by Diogenes Laertius ; 
Mipn Ss (j>iXn(TO(j}ias rpla, (puiriKhy, 
IjOiKov, dia\eKrtK6v • (pvtriichv pey, 
rh wepl K&ffixov, ical r&y ty aiiTw • 
ijOiKhv Se, rh irepl ^lov Koi rcov 
irphs v]p.as- dtaXeKTiicby rh 

aptpOTepwv robs \6yovs Tvpeff^evoy 
icaipLexpi pLey’Apx^Xdovrl ^vxiKbv 
elSoy ^y with ’Smpdrims, £is 
■irpoelprjTM, rh iiOiicdy avh di 
Ziivmvos rod ‘EKedrov, rh hia- 
XeKTiicdy. Be Vitis PkUosopho- 
rum Promt, segm. 18, vol. i, 
p. 12; compare lib. ii. segm. 16, 
vol i. p. 89. 
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and new religions, whicli often exercise immense in- 
ilnonce over ijlie people wlio receive tliem. But tlie 
authors of these systems are themselves affected by the 
^character of the age in which they live. It is impos- 
isihle for aiiy man to eRea])o the pressure of surrounding 
fopinions ; tuid what is called a no\y philosophy or a new 
Iroligion i.s generally not so much a creation of fresh 
iideas, but rather a new direction given to ideas already 
icurrent among contemporary thinkers.^ Thus, in the 
case now before us, the doctrine ol' Oliance in the 
external world corresponds to that of Free Will in the 
internal: while the other doctrine of Hecessary Con- 
nexion is equally analogous to that of Predestination ; 
the only difference being that the first is a development 
by the metaphysician, the; second by the theologian. In 
iho first instance, the mefcaphysiijian setting out with 
the doctrine of Oluwioe, carries into the study ot the 
mind this arbitraiiy and irrespo,nsiblc principle, which 
in its new field becomes Free 'Will ; an expression by 
which aU diliicullies seem to be removed, since perfect 
freedom, itself the cause of all actioiis, is caused by none, 
but, like tho doctrine of Chance, is a’.i ultimate fact 
admitting of no farther explanation.'’ In tho second 
instance, the theologian talring up the doctrine of 
Necessary Coniioxion recasts it into a religious shape ; 
and his mind being already full of conceptions of order 
and of uni fomity, lie naturally ascribes such undo viating 


die blose gesetsigubende irorin 
der Miixime alleio ziini Gesetze 
dienen Icann, ein freier Willo.’ 
Kriiilc dcr praJcfischm Vemunft 
in Kant’s ]Fer Ae, vol. iv. p. 128. 
' Hat solber fiir sieh oigent- 
lieh keinen BeRtijjtfuuiigsgranfi.’ 
Mctaphysik der S/tten in IVerkc, 
vol. V. p. 12. ' Die unbedingte 
Carisalihit der Ursache.’ Kritih 
der rdnen Vemunft in WerJee, 
vol, ii. p. 339. See also Prole- 
gomena zujeder i%nfiig&n Meta- 
in vol. iii. p. 268. 


® Beausobre bas some good 
remarks on this in his learned 
work Ilistoirs Critique tie Mani- 
cUc, vol. i. p. 179, where he says 
that tho great religions heresies 
have been founded on previorrs 
philosophies. Gertainly no one 
acquainted with the history of 
opinions will admit the sweeping 
assertion of M. Stahl that ‘la 
philosophie d’un peuplo a sa ra- 
cine dans sa theologie,’ Klim- 
rath, Travaux, vol. ii. p. tSt, 
Paris, 1843. 

« ‘Also ist ein Wille, deni 
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regularity to the prescieuce of Supreme Power ; and 
thus to the magnificent notion of One Grod there is 
added the dogma that by Him all things have irom 
the beginning been absolutely pre- determined and pre- 
ordained. 

These opposite doctrines of fi’ee will and predestina- 
tion^ do, no doubt, supply a safe and simple solution of 
the obscurities of our being ; and as they are easily 
understood, they are so suited to the average capacity 
of the human mind, that even at the present day an 
immense majority of men are divided between them ; 
and they have not only corrupted the sources of our 
knowledge, but have given rise to religious sects, whose 
mutual animosities have distui'bed society, and too often 
embittered the relations of private life. Among the 
more advanced European thinkers there is, however, a, 
growing opinion that both doctrines ai’e wrong or, at 
all events, that we have no sufficient evidence of their 
truth. And as this is a matter of great moment, it is 
important, before we proceed further, to clear up as 
much of it as the difficulties inherent in these subjects 
will enable us to do. 

Whatever doubts may he thrown on the account 
which I have given of the probable oi’igiu of the ideas 

’ That these doctrines, vhen neiix {LooMs Worjcs, vol. vi'n. 
treated according to the ordinary p. 305), with the argument in one 
methods of reasoning, not only of Bentley’s Sermons (Monk's 


’ That these doctrines, when 
treated according to the ordinary 
methods of reasoning, not only 
oppose but exclude each other, 
would be universally admitted if 
it were not for a desire generally 
felt to save certain parts of each ; 
it being thought dangerous to 
give lip free will on account of 
weakening moral responsibility, 
and equally dangej’ous to give 
up predestination on account of 
impugning the power of God. 
Various attempts have therefore 
been made to reconcile liberty 
with nece.ssify, and make the 
freedom of man harmonize with 
the foreknowledge of the Deity. 
Compare on this point a remark- 
able letter from Ijoeke to Molv- 


Lifeof Bmtley, vol. ii. pp. 7, 8) ; 
also Bitter's Mist, of Andent 
'Philosophy, vol. iv. pp. 143, 144; 
Temiemann, Gasch. der Philoso- 
fhie, vol.iv. pp. 301-304; CopU~ 
sifojfs Inquiry into the Doctrines 
of Necessity and Predestination, 
pp. 6, 7, 46, 69, 70, 85, 92, 108, « 
136 ; Mosheim's Ecdesiastical 
Hist., vol. i. p. 207, vol. ii. p. 96 ; 
Meander's Mist, of the Church, 
vol. iv. pp. 294, 389-391 ; Bishop 
of lAncoln on TertuUian, 1845, 
p. 323 ; Hodgson on BtiddUsm, in 
Transac. of Asiatic Society, vol, 
ii. p. 232. 
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of“ free will and predestination, there can, at all events, 
be no dispute as to the foundation on which those ideas 
are now actually based. The theory of predestination 
is founded on a theological hypothesis ; that of free will 
on a metaphysical hypothesis. The advocates of the 
first proceed on a supposition for which, to say the least 
of it, they have as yet brought forward n 
evidence. They require us to believe that the 
of Creation, whose beneficence they at the same time 
willingly allow, has, notwithstanding His supreme good- 
ness, made an arbitrary distinction between the elect 
and the non-elect ; that He has from all eternity doomed 
to perdition millions of creatures yet unborn, and whom 
His act alone can call into existence : and that He has 
done this, not in virtue of any principle of justice, but 
by a mere stretch of despotic power.® This doctrine 
owes its authority among Protestants to the dark though 
' powerful mind of Calvin ; but in the early Church it 

was first systematically methodized by Augustin, who 
appears to have borrowed it from the .femcheaM.^^jAt 
all events, and putting aside its incompaSbil^ with 
other notions which are supposed to be fundamental, 


“ Even Ambrose, who never 
went so far as Augustin, states 
this principle in its repulsive 
uakedness ; ‘ Eeus quos dignat 
voeat, quos vult religiosos faeit.’ 
Neander, vol. iv. p. 287. Calvin 
declares ‘ that God, in predesti- 
nating from all eternity one part 
of mankind to everlasting happi- 
ness, and another to endless 
misery, was led to.make this dis- 
tinction by no other motive than 
His own good pleasure and free 
will.’ 3Ioskcwis Ecoles. Hist., 
vol. ii. p. 103, see also p. 100 ; 
and Carwithen’ s Hint, of the 
Church of England, vol.i. p.552. 

“ On the hlanichaean origin of 
Augustin’s opinions, compare 
EoUcr, Esprit de VEglise, vol. ii. 
p. 171, Paris, 182i ; Tomlinds 
Refutation of Calmnwn, 1817, 


pp. 571-576 ; Southci/s Book of 
the Church, 1824, vol i. pp. 301, 
302 ; Matter, Hist, du Gnostioisnic, 
1828, vol. i. p. 325. However, 
Beausobre (Histoirc de ManioMe, 
vol. ii. pp. 33-40) seems to have 
proved a difference between the 
election of Augustin and that of 


On the absurdity of ‘ 
omnipotent arbitrary Deity,’ ai 
on the incongruity of such 
combination with uaKhv Kal 
Sluaiov, see Oudworthi’s Intellect. 
Sgst., voL i 
p. 241, vol. 

Theodkee 


hm 
lechte.’ 
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it must, in a scientific investigation, be regarded as a 
barren by]3otb.esis, because, being beyond tlie province 
of our knowledge, we liave no means of aseer taming 
either its truth, or its falsekood. 

The other doctrine, which has long been celebrated 
under the name of Free Will, is connected with Armi- 
nianism; but it in reality rests on the metaphysical 
dogma of the supremacy of human consciousness. 
Every man, it is alleged, feels and knows that he is a 
free agent : nor can any subtleties of argument do away 
with our consciousness of possessing a free will. Now 
the existence of this supreme jurisdiction, which is thus 
to sot at defiance all the ordinary methods of reasoning, 
involves two assumptions : of which the first, though 
possibly true, has never been proved ; a,nd the other is 
uncpcstionably false. These assumptions ai’e, that there 
is an independent faculty called eonsciousness, and that 
the dictates of that facully are infallible. But, in the 
first ]3la.ce, it is by no means certain that consciousness 
is a taculty ; and some of the ablest thinkers have been 
of opinion that it is merely a state or condition of the 
mindd® Should this turn out to be the case, tlie argu- 

” Johnson snkl to Bo-swell, need not. notice the mystical 
'Sir, ■wefeo 20 om’\’rili isfree, and proof of Philo (Ritters Ancient 
there’s an end on’t.’ Boswell’s Philosoph/, vol. iv. p. 447) ; nor 
Life of Johnson, edit, Oroker, tliepli 5 ’'sicaloneof theBasilidian 
i848, p. 203. ‘La question: monads (Bcmmhre, Hist, dc 
Sommes-nons libres? me parait Manichec, vol. ii. p. 23); still 
an-dessous dela disenssion. Elle less the argitment of Bardesanes, 
est I’&olua par le timoignage de who thought to demonstrate 
la conscience attestant que dans freedom by the variety of human 
certains cas nous poumions faire customs ! Matter, Hist, du Gnos- 
le eontraire de ce que nous ticisriw, vol. i. p. 323, ■which 
%isons.’ Cousin, Hist, de la should be compared 'with Bur- 
Fhilosophie, 1. SOrie, vol. i. pp. dacRs Ph/siologie conme Science 
190, 191. ‘ Die Freiheit des (C Ohservation , vol. v. p. 50, Pari s, 

Mensclmn, als moralischen We- 1839. 
sens, gi'undet sieh anf das sitt- '* Mr. James Mill 
licho BewnsstsejTi.’ Lhinemann, the Mind, i. pp. 171^ 172) 
G-esch. dcr Bhilosophie, vol. v. p. says tbatconsoiousness and belief 
161. That this is the only gronnd are the same, and that great 
for belie-ving in the freedom of error has arisen from calling 
ibo -mil is so evident, that we ‘consciousness a feeliug distinct 


I 
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meiit falls to the ground; since, even if we admit that 
all the faculties of the naiad, when completely esercised, 
are equally accurate, no one will make the same claim 
for every condition into which the mind itself may be 
casually thrown. However, waiving this objection, we 
may, in the second place, reply, that even if conscious- 
ness is a faculty, we have the testimony of all history 
to prove its exti-eme fallibility.*® All the great stages 


from all other feelings.’ Ac- 
cording to Locke {Essay concern- 
ing Rwman Understanding, book 
ii. chap, i., WorJcs, vol. i. p. 89), 
‘ consciousness is the perception 
of what passes in a man’s own 
mind.’ Brown {Piiilosophy of the 
Mind, pp. 67, 68) denies that 
consciousness is a faculty; and 
Sir "W. Hamilton complains of 
‘Eeid’s degradation of conscious- 
ness into a special faculty.’ Rotes 
to Reid’s Wor/cs, pp. 223, 297, 
378. M, Cousin {Hist, ds la 
Philosopkie, II. Silrio, vol. i. p. 
131) pronounces conacio'usness 
to be *ph4nomtne complexe;’ 
and at p. 94, ‘ la condition neees- 
saire de I’intoUigenee c’est la 
conscience;’ while a stall later 
writer {Joh^t's New System of 
Philosophy, vol. i. p, 26 5 declares 
that ‘ we have the consciousness 
of our consciousness — ^this is 
certain.’ The statement in 
Aleiphron, Dialogue vii. {BcrJce- 
kfs Works, vol. i, pp. 505, 506) 
is equally unsatisfactory ; and 
what still further perplexes the 
question is the emstence of what 
is now recognised as ‘double 
consciousness.' See on this ex- 
traordinary phenomenon Elliot- 
son’s Physiology, pp. 367-369, 
1165 : Mayo’s Physiology, pp. 
195, 196 ; Pricharcts Treatise on 
Insanity, pp. 450, 451 ; Carpen- 
ter s Human Physiology, p, 379. 


This requires explanation. 
Consciousness is infallible as to 
the fact of its testimony ; but 
fallible as to the truth. That we 
are conscious of certain pheno- 
mena, is a proof that those 
phenomena exist in the mind, or 
are presented to it; but to say 
that this demonstrates the trutli 
of the phenomena is to go a step 
furthei’, and not only offer a 
testimony, but also pass a judg- 
ment. The moment we do this, 
•we introduce the element of 
fallibility; because conseiou.?- 
ness and judgment put together 
eannot he always right, inas- 
much as judgment is often 
wrong. 

The late Blanco White, a 
thinker of considerable subtlety, 
says; ‘The important distinc- 
tion between Ubertas a necessitate 
and Ubertas a coactione, is seldom 
attended to, Nothing whatever 
cm force my will : every man is 
more or less conscious of that 
fact; but at the same time we 
are, or may be, equally conscious 
that we are never decided with- 
out a motive.’ life of B. White, 
by Himself, 1845, vol. iii. p. 90. 
But how can a man be conscious 
‘that nothing whatever can force 
his will’? This is not con- 
sciousness, hut judgment : it is a 
judgment of what may be, not 
a consciousness of what is. Ii 
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throagii wliich, in the progress of eivilization, the 
human, race has successively passed, have been charac- 
terized by certain mental peculiarities or convictions, 
which have left their impress upon the religion, the 
philosophy, and the morals of the age. Each of these 
convictions has been to one period a matter of faith, to 
another a matter for derision and each of them has, 
in its own. epoch, been as intimately bound up with the 
Trn'nds of men, and become as much a part of their 
consciousness, as is that opinion which we now term 
freedom of the will. Yet it is impossible that all these 
products of consciousness can he true, because many of 
them contradict each other. Unless, therefore, in dif- 
ferent ages there are different standards of truth, it is 
clear that the testimony of a man’s consciousness is no 
proof of an opinion being true ; for if it were so, then 
two propositions diametrically opposed to each other 
might both he equally accurate. Besides this, another 
view may be drawn from the common operations of 
ordinary life. Are we not in certain circumstances 
conscious of the existence of spectres and phantoms ; 
and yet is it not generally admitted that such beings 
have no existence at aU ? Should it be attempted to 
refdte this ax’gument by saying that such consciousness 
is apparent and not real, then I ask, What is it that 
judges between tbe consciousness wMcb is genuine and 
that which is spurious If this boasted faculty 


there is any meaning in the 
vord ‘ eonseiousness,’ it mnst 
refer solely to the present, 
and can never include future 
contingencies as to what may ho 
or can be. 

*** As Herder says, ‘ Was diese 
Hation ihiem Gedankenkreise 
nnantbehrlich halt, daran hat 
jene nie gedaeht oder halt es gar 
fiir sehadiieh.’ limi mr Gesch. 
diT Mensclilidt, vol. ii. p. 130, 
Plato was struck by tbe 
extreme difficulty of finding a 
standard in the human mind 


whereby we may test the truth 
or falsehood of spectral phe- 
nomena and dreams. And the 
only conclusion to which thi s 
consummate thinker could ar- 
rive, was that wliatever appears 
true to the individual mind is 
true for him; which, however, is 
an evasion of the problem, not 
a solution of it. See the These- 
tetus, where Plato, as usual, 
puts his own speculations into 
the mouth of Socrates. He 
opens the question at the begin- 
ning of sec. 39 (Platonis Opera. 




dccoivos liB in some things, what security have we that 
it ^viil not deceive us in others ? If there is no security, 
the fucnity is not trustworthy. If there is a security, 
then, wbatever it may he, its existence shows the neces- 
sity ibr some a.uthoi’iiy to which consciousness is sub- 
ordhiate, and thus does away with that doctrine of the 
supremacy of consciousness, on which the advocates of 
free will are compelled to construct the whole of their 
theory. Indeed, the uncertainty as to the existence Of 
consciousness as an independent faculty, and the maimer 
in which that faculty, if it exists, has contradicted its 
ovm suggestions, ai‘e two of the many reasons which 
have long since convinced me that metaphysics will 
never he raised to a science by the oixlinary method of 
observing individual minds ; but that its study can only 
be successfully prosecuted by the deductive appHcation 


vol. Hi. p. 426, edit. Bekker, 
Loud. 1826), Totvvv h^ro\l- 
wwfjLev offoy ^AAetJroy al/roO, Aelire- 
■rai Se- emiryla/y re Trepi teal viamv, 
r&v re HWaiy teal p,avlas, SsG. 
These are the supposed sources 
of error ; but Socrates, after dis- 
cussing them, aud entangling 
Thesetetus in a maze, sums uj) 
at the end of sec. 45, p. 434, 
d\T}ff^s &pa e/jLol ^ ep.^ a^trOrttrLs. 
See further, p. 515, on the for- 
mation of erroneous judgments ; 
and respecting the assertions 
made by many of the Greeks 
that truffa tpavratrla d\7}6f}S and 
irdcra 5(J|a aXtidijs, compare Oud- 
worth, vol. iii. p. 379, vol. iv. 
p. 118. For physiological con- 
siderations concerning the pre- 
se,uvation of consciousnees in 
dreams and in insanity, see 
Brousmis, Examin des Doctrines 
MkdicaleSy vol. i. p. 406 ; his Cours 
de Phrinoloffie, p, 49; Esquirol, 
Maladies Meritales, vol. i. p. 97, 
vol. ii. p. 790; Simon' s DaiJw- 
logy, p. 204 ; Hollands Medical 

"vol. 1. ( 


Notes, p. 434; Henle, Anatomic 
Cxenerale, vol. ii, p, 287; Bw- 
duch, Traite de Pkysiologie, vol. 
V. p. 223. See, too, the passages 
in Tennemann which connect 
tliis difficulty with the theory of 
representation ( GescMehte dev 
Philosoghie, vol. i. p. 357, vol. ii. 
pp. 119, 159, vol. iii. p. 406, vol, 
iv. p, 418) ; and the attempt of 
Berkeley {Works, vol. i. pp. 93, 
101, 176) to tmn it into a de- 
fence of his own system, on the 
ground that our belief respecting 
the external world may be as 
false wlieii we are awake as 
when wo dream. The solution 
offered by the Stoics is merely a 
verbal and improved distinction : 
Siatpipei ^avratfla koX AivratrpLa, 
4>dvTacrpa pky ydp icrri ddKijcris 
Siavolas ola ylyerai narh rohs 
vTTvovs' ^avrcurla de icfri rivtaeris 
ev ^vxp Tovreerrty aWoloKris, &s 
S Xpioriievos ey SvmdeKdTp Trtpi 
\fivxvs {Kplararat. Dio^. Laert, 
de Viiis PhUos. lib. vii. Begin 
50, vol. i. p. 395. 
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of laws which, must be discovered historically, that is 
to say, which must be evolved by au examination of the 
whole of those vast phenomena which the long course 
of human affairs presents to our view. 

fortunately, however, for the object of this work, 
the believer jn the possibility of a science of history is 
not called upon to hold either the doctrine of pre- 
' destined events, or that of freedom of the will and 
the only positions which, in this stage of the inquiry, 
I shall expect him to concede are the following : That 
when we perform an action, we perform it in con- 
sequence of some motive or motives ; that those motives 
are the results of some antecedents ; and that, therefore, 
if we were acquainted with the whole of the antecedents, 
and with all the laws of their movements, we could 
with unerriug certainty predict the whole of their 
immediate results. This, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
is the view which must be held by every man whose 
mind is unbiased hy system., and who forms his opinions 
according to the evidence actually before Mm.^’' If, for 
example, I am intimately acquainted with the character 
of any person, I can frequently tell how he -will act 


** Meaning by free 1011, a 
cause of action residing in tbe 
mind, and exerting itself inde- 
pendently of motives. If any 
one says that we have this 
power of acting without motives, 
but that in the practical exercise 
of the power we are always 
guided by motives either con- 
scious or unconscious — ^if any 
one says this, he asserts a barren 
proposition, which does not in- 
terfere with my views, and which 
may or may not be true, but 
which most assuredly no one has 
ever yet succeeded in proving. 

” That is, according to the 
phenomenal evidence presented 
to the understanding, and esti- 
mated by the ordinaiy logic 
with which the understanding is 


conversant. But Kant has made 
a most remarkable attempt to 
avoid the practical consequences 
of this, by asserting that free- 
dom, being an idea produced by 
the reason, must be referred to 
transcendental laws ofthereason ; 
that is, to laws which are re- 
moved from the domain of expe- 
rience, and cannot be verifi(d b}’’ 
observation. In regard, Iiow- 
ever, to the seientilic concep- 
tions of the understanding (as 
distinguished from the Reason) 
he Mly admits the existence 
of a Necessity destructive of 
Liberty. In Note A, at the end 
of this chapter, I sMl put to- 
gether the most important pas- 
sages in which Tfant unfolds this 
view. 
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onder some given cii'cninstances. Sliould I fail in this 
prediction, I must ascribe my error not to the arbitrary 
and capri cions freedom of Ms ■will, nor to any super 
natural pre-arrangement, for of neither of these tMags 
have we the slightest pi'oof ; but I must be content to 
suppose either that I had been misinformed as to some 
of the circumstances in wMch he was placed, or else 
that I had not sufficiently studied the ordinary opera- 
tions of Ms mind. If, however, I were capable of 
correct reasoning, and if, at the same time, I had a 
complete knowledge both of his disposition and of all 
the events by wMch he was surrounded, I should be 
able to foresee the line of conduct wMch, in consequence 
of those events, he would adopt.'® 

Eejeoting, then, the metaphysical dogma of free will, 
and the theological dogma of predestined events,'® we 


This is, of course, an hypo- 
thetical case, merely given as 
an illustration. Wo never can 
know the whole of any man’s 
antecedents, or even the whole 
of our own; but it is certain 
that the nearer we approach to 
a complete knowledge of the an- 
tecedent, the more likely we 
shall be to predict the conse- 
quent. 

The doctrine of providential 
interference is bound up -with 
that of predestination, because 
the Deity, foreseeing all things, 
must have foreseen His own in- 
tention to interfere. To deny 
this foresight, is to limit the 
omniscience of God. Those, 
therefore, who hold that, in par- 
ticular cases, a special providence 
interrupts the ordinary course of 
events, must also hold that in 
each case the interruption had 
been predestined ; otherwise they 
impeach one of the Divine attri- 
butes. For, as Thomas Aquinas 
puts it (Neandet^s History of the 
Church, vol. viii.p. 176), ‘know- 
0 


ledge, as knowledge, does not 
imply, indeed, eausSity; but in 
so far as it is a Imowledge be- 
longing to the artist who forms, 
it stands in the relation of causa- 
lity to that which is produced by 
his iirt.’ 

The same argument is stated 
by Aleiphron, though not quite 
so conclusively; dialogue vii. 
sec. 20 in Berkeley's Works, vol. 
i. p. 515 : and as to the impos- 
sibility of Omniscience having 
new knowledge or an after- 
thought, see Hitchcock' s JSeligion 
of Geology, 1851, pp. 267, 328 ; 
an ingenious work, but one which 
leaves all the real difficulties 
untouched. Compare Bitterns 
Hist, of Andent Philos, vol. iv. 
pp. 326, 327, with Tennemann, 
Gesch. der PhUos. vol. vi. pp. 151, 
342-346, vol. ix. pp. 81-94, vol. 
xi.p. 178; and in particular, the 
question raised (vol. 'viii. p. 242), 
‘ Ob das Vorherwissen Gottes die 
Ursache der kiinftigen Dinge 
sey, Oder nieht.’ It was to meet 
all this, that some asserted the 



. 
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are driven to the conelnsion that the actions of raen, 
being determined solely by their antecedents, must have 
a character of nniformity, that is to say, must, under 
precisely the same circmnstauoes, always issue in pre- 
cisely the same results. And as all antecedents are 
cither in the mind or out of it, we clearly see that all 
the vaiiations in the resnJts, in other words, all the 
changes of which history is full, all the vicissitudes of 
the human race, their progress or their decay, their hap- 
piness or their misery, must he the fruit of a doiihie 
action ; an action of e.xtornal phenomena upon the mind, 
^and another action oT t^e muul nyon tlio phenomona, 
**""''T?Eese" are tlic Ttiaterials but bf which a j>hilosophic 
history can alone be constructed. On the one hand, we 
have the human mind obeying the laws of its own 
existence, and, when uncontrolled by external agents, 
developing itself according to the conditions of its 
org-aniKation. On the other hand, we have what is 
called ITatare, obeying lilcewise its laws ; but incessantly 
coming into contact with the minds of men, exciting 
their passions, stimulating their intellect, and therefore 
^ving to their actions a direction which they would 
|mot have taken without such distm’bauce. Thus wo 
I have man modifying nature, and nature modifying 
(man, while out of this reciprocal modification all 
I events must necessarily spi’ing. 

The problem immediately before ns, is to ascertain 
the method of discovering the laws of this double 
modification : and this, as we shall presently see, leads 
us into a prelhninary inquiry as to which of the two 
modifications is the more important; that is to say, 
whether the thoughts and desires of men are more 
influenced hy physical phenomena, or whether the 
physical phenomena are more influenced by tliem. For 
it is evident that whichever class is the more active, 
should if possible be studied before the other; and 
this, paj’tly because its results will be more prominent, 


eternity of matter, and others Beausohre, Eisioire ih Manichk, 
the existence of two origmal vol. ii. pp. Hr), 146, 252, 33fi. 
principles, one good and one evil. 
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and therefore more easy to observe; and partly because 
by first generalizing the laws of the greater power we 
shall leave a smaller residue of unexplained facts than 
if w(} had begun by generalizing the laws of the lesser 
power. Bat, before entering into this examination, it 
will bo convenient to state some of the most decisive 
proofs we now possess of the regularity with which 
mental phenomena succeed each other. By this means 
the preceding views will be considerably s^ngthened ; 
and we shall, at the same time, be able to see what 
those resources are which have been aheady employed 
in elucidating this great subject. 

That the results actually effected ai'e extremely 
valuable is evident, not only from the wide surface 
which the generalizations cover, but also from the 
extraordinary precautions with which they have been 
made. For while most moral inquiries have depended 
on some theological or metaphysical hypothesis, the in- 
vestigations to which I allude are exclusively inductive ; 
they are based on collections of almost innumerable 
facts, extending over many countries, thrown into the 
clearest of all forms, the form of arithmetical tables ; 
and finally, they have been put together by men who, 
being for the most part mere government ofS-cials,®® 
had no particular theory to maintain, and no interest 
in distorting the truth of the reports they were directed 
to make. 

The most comprehensive inferences respecting the 
actions of men, which are admitted by all parties as 
incontestable truths, are derived from this or from 
analogous sources; they rest on statistical evidence, 
and are expressed in mathematical language. And 
whoever is aware of how much has been discovered by 
tins single method, must not only recognize the uni- 
formity with which mental phenomena succeed each 
other, but must, I think, feel sanguine that still more 
important discoveries will be made, so soon as there 
are brought into play those other powerful resources 
whicli even the present state of knowledge will ahuu- 

Diifmi, Tmith de Statisiiqne, pp. 75, 148. 
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dantly supply. Without, howeyer, auticipatiug future 
inquiries, we are, for the moment, only concerned with 
those proofs of the existence of a uniformity in human 
affairs which statisticians have been the first to bring 
forward. 

The actions of men are by an easy and obvious 
division separated into two classes, the virtuous and 
the vicious ; and as these classes are correlative, and 
when put together compose the total of our moral 
conduct, it follows that whatever increases the one, will 
in a relative point of view diminish the other ; so that if 
we can in any period detect a uniformity and a method 
in the vices of a people, there must be a corresponding 
regularity in their virtues; or if we could prove a 
regulai'ity in their virtues, we should necessarily infer 
an equal regularity in their vices ; the two sets of 
actions being, according to the terms of the division, 
merely supplementary to each other.^i Qr, to express 
this proposition in another way, it is evident that if it 
can be demonstrated that the bad actions of men vary 
in obedience to the changes in the surrounding society, 
we shall be obliged to infer that their good actions, 
which are, as it were, the residue of their bad ones, 
vary in the same manner ; and we shall be forced to 
the further conclusion, that such variations are the 
result of large and general causes, which, working upon 
the aggregate of society, must produce certain con- 

Some moralists have also may therefore be referred to the 
established a third class of categoryto which it inclines; and 
actions, which they call indif- certainly every increase of vice 
ferent, as belonging neither to diminishes virtue relatively, 
virtue nor to vice ; and hence though not always .absolutely, 
there arose the famous doctrine Among the Greek philosophers 
of probability, set up by several there was a schism on this point : 
eminent Eomish casuists, and ’Afeo-aet Se ouroh (i.e. the Stoics) 
hotly attacked by Pascal. But liitrov elvai aper^s Kal 

this, if we put aside its worst Koucias ' rSv ireptirarnTiKcov fiera^b 
feature, namely its practical operas mi icatdas elvai \ey6vruv 
bearings, is merely a question of tV irpoKomiv. Biot). Laert. de 
definition ; inasmuch as evety Vitis PhUosopJiorum, lib vii, 
indiiferent act must lean on the segm. 127, vol. i. p. 44.'). 
side either of evil or of good, and 
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sequences, witliout regard to tlie volition of those 

particular men of -whom the society is composed.^ i 

Such is the regularity we expect to find, if the | 

actions of men are governed by the state of the society I 

in which they occur ; ■while, on the other hand, if 'we I 

can find no such regularity, we may believe that their i 

actions depend on some capricious and personal prin- 
ciple peculiar to each man, as free ■will or the like. It 
becomes, therefore, in the highest degree important to I 

ascertain whether or not there exists a regularity in the I 

entire moral conduct of a given society; and tins is [ 

precisely one of those questions for the decision of 
which statistics supply ns ■with materials of immense 
value. 

For the main, object of legislation being to protect 
the innocent against the guilty, it naturally followed 
that European govermnents, so soon as they became | 

aware of the importance of statistics, should begin ■ 

to collect evidence respecting the crimes they were ; 

expected to punish. This e-vidence has gone on aeon- i 

mulating, until it now forms of itself a large body of 
literature, containing, with the commentaries connected 
with it, an immense array of facts, so careMly compiled, 
and so well and clearly digested, that more may be 
learned from it respecting the moral nature of Man ^ 

than can be gathered from all the accumulated expe- I 

rience of preceding ages.®® But as it will be impossible 


I say this advisedly; and 
whoever has examined these suh- 
Jeots must he aware of the way 
in wliieh writers on morals re- 
peat the commonplace and hack- 
neyed notions of their predeces- 
sors; so that a man, after reading 
everything that has been written 
on moral conduct and moral plii- 
losophy, will find himself nearly 
as much in the dark as when his 
studies first began. The most 
accurate investigators of the 
human mind, have hitherto been 
the poete, particularly Homer 


and Shakespeare ; but these 

extraordinary observers mainly ( 

occupied themselves with the 

concrete phenomena of life ; and 

if they analyzed, as they pro- 1 

bably did, they have concealed | 

the steps of the process, so that ^ 

now we can only verify their | 

conclusions empirically. The 

great advance made hy the sta- ' 

tisticians consists in applying to I 

these inquiries the doctrine of I 

averages, which no one thought | 

of doing before the eighteenth ; 

century. 
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in tlus IniTodnction to give anything like a complete 
statement of those inferences wliich, in the actual state 
of statistics, we ai’e authorized to draw, I shall content 
myself with examining two or three of the most 
important, and pointing out the connexion between 
them. 

Of all offences, it might weU be supposed that the 
crime of murder is one of the most arbitrary and 
irregular. 3?or when we consider that this, though 
generally the cro^vning act of a long career of vice, is 
often the immediate result of what seems a sudden 
impulse; that when premeditated, its committal, even 
with the least chance of impunity, requires a rare 
eombmation of favom*ahle circumstances for which the 
criminal will frequently -wait ; that he has thus to bide 
his time, and look for opportunities he caimot control ; 
that when the time has come his heart may fail Mm ; 
that the question whether or not he shall commit the 
crime may depend on a balance of conflicting motives, 
such as fear of the law, a di’ead of the penalties held 
out by religion, the prickings of his own conscience, 
the apprehension of future remorse, the love of gain, 
jealousy, revenge, desperation ; — ^when we put all these 
things together, there arises such a complication of 
causes, that we might reasonably despair of detecting 
any order or method in the result of those subtle and 
shifting agencies by which murder is either caused or 
prevented. But now, how stands the fact ? The fact 
is, that murder is committed with as much r'egularity, 
and hears as uniform a relation to certain known cir- 
cumstances, as do the movements of the tides, and the 
rotations of the seasons. M. Qnetelet, who has spent 
his life in collecting and methudizing the statistics of 
different countries, states, as the result of his laborious 
researclios, that ‘ in everything wliich concerns crime, 
the same numbers re-occur with a constancy which 
cannot be mistaken ; and that this is the case even 
with those crimes which seem quite independent of 
human fore.sight, such, for instance, as murders, which 
are generally committed after quarrels arising from 
circumstances apparently casual. N'ovortheless, we 
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know from experience that every year there not only I 

take place nearly the same number of murders, but that 
oven the instruments by which they are committed are ; 

employed in the same proportion.’ This was the 
language used in 1835 by coiafessedly the first statis- 
tician in Europe, and every subsequent investigation 
has confirmed its accuracy. For later inquiries have ; 

ascertained the extraordinary fact that the uniform I 

reproduction of crime is more clearty marked, and 
more capable of being predicted, than are the physical j 

laws connected with Sie disease and destruction of our ’ 

bodies. Thus, for instance, the number of persons 
accused of crime in France between 1826 and 1844 
was, by a singular coincidence, about equal to the male I 

deaths which took place in Paris during the same J 

period, the difierence being that the fluctuations iu the | 

amount of crime were actually smaller than the flue- ^ 

tuations in the moitality; while a similar regularity ' 

was observed in each separate offence, all of which obeyed , 

the same law of uniform and periodical repetition . i 


‘ Dans tout ce qui se rap- 
ports aiix crimes, ies menies 
nombres se reprodxiisent avee 
imo Constance telle, qu’il serait 
impossible cle la meconnaitre, 
mfime j)our ceux des crimes qui 
sembleraient devoir ^ehapper le 
phis a toule provision bumaine, 
tels que les meurtres, miisqu’ils 
se commettent, en general, a la 
suite de rixes qui naissent sans 
motifs, et dans les circoustaiiees, 
on apparenee, les plus fortuites. 
Gependant rexph-ienee prouve 
que non-sexxlemeut les meiu-tres 
sont annuellement a pen pris en 
merae nombre, nuiis encore que 
les instrumens qui servent a les 
eommelvtre sont eraployds dans 
Ifis menies proportions.’ Quetdei 
sur C Homme, Pai'is, 1835, vol. i. 
p. 7 ; see also vol. ii. pp. 164, 
247 . 

‘ Thus in twenty years' ob- 


servations, the number of persoms 
accused of various crimes iu 
Prance, and registered under 
their respective ages, scarcely 
varies at any age from year to 
year, comparing the proportion 
per cent, under each ago with 
the total.s. The number of per- 
sons accused iu all France, in 
the years 1826 to 1844, was 
about equal to the deaths of 
males registered in Paris; but 
singularly enough, the former 
results are more regular than 
the latter*, uotwitlistanding the 
accidental causes which might 
affect them ; — notwithstanding 
even a revolution in Paris, which 
convulsed society and brought in 
a new dynasty.’ Brown on the 
Umform Action of the Human 
Will, in The Assurance Maga- 
zine, uo. viii., July 1852, pp. 
349, 350. That the variations 
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This, indeed, will appear strange to those who beheve 
that human, actions depend more upon, the peculiarities 
of each individnal than on the general state of society. 
But another circnmstance remains behind stiU more 
striking. Among public and registered crimes there 
is none which seems so completely dependent on the 
individual as suicide. Attempts to murder or to rob 
maybe, and constantly are, successfully resisted ; bafHed 
sometimes by the party attacked, sometimes by the 
officers of justice. But an attempt to commit suicide 
is much less liable to interruption. The man who is 
determined to kill himself is not prevented at the last 
moment by the struggles of an enemy ; and, as he 
can easily guard against the interference of the civil 
power, Ms act becomes as it wei’e isolated ; it is out 
off from foreign disturbances, and seems more clearly 
the product of his own volition than any other offence 
could possibly be. We may also add that, unlike 
crimes in general, it is rarely caused by the instigation 
of confederates ; so that men, not being goaded into it 
by their companions, are uninfluenced by one great 


in crime are less than those of 
mortality, is also noticed in Sta- 
tisiique Morale, pp. 18, 34, in 
Mknoires de I’Aeadhnie de Bel- 
gique, Tol, sxi., Bruxelles, 1848, 
4to. 

The folly of lawgivers 
thinking that by their enact- 
ments they can diminish.snicide, 
is exposed by M. C. Comte in 
his Traite de Legislation, vol. i. 
p. 486. See iuso some good 
remarks by Jefferson, in his 
observations on criminjil law in 
Appendix to Jefferson’s Memoirs, 
l»j Bandolph, vol. i. pp. 126, 
127. ilober {Journey through 
India, vol. i. pp. 389, 390) 
found that the English Govern- 
ment had vainly attempted to 
cheeky the suicides frequently 
committed at Benares by drown- 


ing: and in our couutiy the 
interference of legislators is met 
by the peijury of jurors, since, 
as Bentham says, English juries 
do not hesitate to violate their 
oaths by declaring the suicide to 
be non compos. Principles of 
Penal Law, in Bentham’ s Works, 
edit. Bowring, 1843, vol. i. pp. 
479, 480. In regard to the de- 
termination of the individual, 
and the impossibility of baffling 
his intention, there are cases 
recorded of persons who, being 
deprived of the ordinary means 
of destruction, put an end to life 
by holding their breath; while 
others effected their purpose by 
turning back the tongue so as to 
exclude air from the larynx. 
Mliotson’s Human Pht/sioloqy, 
pp. 491, 492. 
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class of external associations wMch. might hamper what 
is termed the freedom of their will. It may, therefore, 
very naturally he thought impracticahle to refer suicide 
to general principles, or to detect anythmg like regu- 
larity in an offence which is so eccentric, so solitary, 
so impossible to control by legislation, and which the 
most vigilant police can do nothing to di mi nish. There 
is also another obstacle that impedes our view ; this is, 
that even the best evidence respecting suicide must 
always be very imperfect. In cases of di*owning, ^ for 
example, deaths are liable to be returned as suicides 
which are accidental ; while, on the other hand, some 
are called accidental which are voluntary.^® Thus it is, 
that self-murder seems to be not only capricious and 
uncontrollable, but also very obscure in regard to proof ; 
so that on all these grounds it might be reasonable to 
despair of ever tracing it to those general causes by 
which it is produced. 

Those being the peculiarities of this singular crime, 
it is surely an astonishing fact, that all the evidence we 
/ possess respecting it points to one great conclusion, and 
can leave no doubt on our minds that suicide is merely 
I the product of the general condition of society, and 
I that the individual felon only carries into effect what is 
1; a necessary consequence of preceding circumstances.®'^ 



This also applies to other 
cases besides those of drowning. 
See TayMs Medical Jiirisfru- 
den.ce, 1846, pp. 687, 597 ; 'and 
on the difficulty of always dis- 
tinguishing a real suicide from 
an apparent one, see Esquirol, 
Maladies Mentales, vol. i. p. 575. 
From a third to a half of all 
suicides are by drowning. Com- 
pare 7¥aite de SfatisUgue, 

p. 304; Winslow's Anatomy of 
Suicide, 1840, p. 277; Quetdet, 
Siatistique Morale, p , 66. But 
among these, many are no doubt 
involuntary; and” it is certain 
that popular opinion grossly 
exaggerates the length of time 


during which it is possible to 
remain under water. Brodie'a 
Surgery, 1846, pp. 89-92. 

‘Tout semble ddpendre de 
causes d6termin6es. Ainsi, nous 
trouvons annuellement a pen 
pr&s le meme nombre de suicides, 
non-seulement en g4ndral, mais 
encore en faisant la distinction 
des sexes, eelle des Ages, ou 
m6me eelle des instruments em- 
ployes pour se d^truire. line 
ann4e reproduit si fidMement les 
ehil&es de l'ann4e qui a prdeddS, 
qu’on pent pr4voir ce qui doit 
arriver dans I’annde qui va sui- 
vre.’ QuMetfStedMigue Morale, 
1848, p. 35; see also p. 40. 
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[ ia a g'iveu state of society, a certain ntimber of persons 
\ must put an end to their own life. This is the general 
/ law ; and the special question as to who shall commit 
i the ci’ime depends, of coui’se, upon special laws ; which, 
I howov'er, in their total action, must obey the large social 
\jaw to which tliey are all subordinate. And the power 
of tlio larger law is so irresistible, that neither the lore 
of life nor tho fear of another world can avail anything 
towards even checking its operation. The causes of 
this remarkable regularity I shall hereafter examine ; 
but the existence of the regulaiity is familiar to who- 
ever is conversant with moral statistics. In the different 
countries for which we have rettrms, we find year by 
year the same proportion of persons putting an end to 
their own existence; so that, after makiiig allowance 
for tlie impossibility of collecting complete evidence, we 
are able to predict, -within a very small limit of error, 
tli .0 mimlier of voluntary deatlis for each ensuing period ; 
supposing, of course, that the social chournstances do 
not luidergo any marl:ed change. Even in London, not- 
withstanding the vicissitudes incidental to the largest 
and most luxurious capital in the world, we find a 
regularity greater than could be expected by the most 
saugtiine believer in social laws ; since political excite- 
ment, luoi’cantile excitement, and the misery produced 
by tho ilcaniess of Ibod, are all causes of suicide, and 
are all constantly varying.®® nevertheless, in this vast 
metropolis, about 240 persons every year malre away 
with tliemselvps ; the annual suicides oscillating, from 
the pressure of temporary causes, between 266, the 
highest, and 2LS, the lowest. In 1846, which was tho 
great year of excitement caused by iho railway panic, 
the suicides in London wore 266 ; in 1847 began a slight 
improvoTnent,, and they fell to 256 ; in 1848 they were 

On the eiinse.s of siuciiles, tlie statoniont of earlier statisti- 
gee Traill' de. Fh//sio~ clans, that .stiii'irlo is more fre- 

vol. y. pp. /J7(5~47S; anrl quout animig ProtcHtants than 
Forry's Vlmatii and iis EruUraio among Catlioiies. Onujicr, I)in?c- 
Bijhicnces, p. S2!), The latest vnmligMtm sur medh-udsetwn 
regcarchpH of M. O.asper confirm HtathtiJe, Berlin, 1 8-1(5. p. IHO. 
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247 ; in 1849 they 'were 213 ; and in 1850 they wore 

229.29 

Such is some, and only some, of the evidence -we now 
possess respecting the regularity with which, in the 
same .state of .society, the same crimes are necessarily 
rep I’oduced. To appreciate the full force of this evidence, 
we must remeniher that it is not an arbitrary selection 
of particular facts, but that it is g'enei'alized from an 
exhaustive statement of criminal statistics, consisting 
of many millions of obseiwations, extending over 
countries in different grades of civilization, with dif- 
ferent law's, different opinions, different morals, difierent 
habits. If we add to this, that these statistics have 
been collected by persons specially employed for that 
purpose, ■with every means of arriving at the truth, 
and 'with no interest to deceive, it simely mixst be 
admitted that the existence of crime according to a 
fixed and uniform scheme', is a fact moi*e clearly attested 
than any other in the moral history of man. We have 
here parallel ohains of evidence ibi’med with extreme 
care, under the most difiei’ont circumstances, and all 
pointing in the same direction. ; all of them forcing us 
^to the conclasioii, that 'the o,fier)C0S of men are the 
icsnlt not so much of the -vices of the individual offender 
^^as of the state of .society into whicli that individual is 
^ thiowii *9 This is an inference resting on broad and 
tangible proofs accessible to all tbe world; and as 
such cannot be overturned, or even impeacbed, by any 
of those hypotheses -with which metaphysicians anS 


See the tables in the Assti- tion of completing the yearly 
ranee Magasine, no. iy, p. S09, retiums, but I do not loiow if 
no. T. p. 34, no. viii. p. 350. this has since been done. 

These are the only complete * L’exp&ienee d^montro m 
consecutive returns of London effet, avee toute rdvidence pos- 
picides yet publi.shed; those sible, cette opinion, qni pourra 
issued by the police being ira- sembler paradoxale au premier 
perfect. Assurance Magazine, abord, qiie e'est la sodM gut 
no. V. p. 53. From inquiries f repare le crime, et que le cou- 
made tor me at the General paile n'est qm Pinstrvement gui 
Register Office, in Januaiy 1856, {‘execute.’ Queteletsur 
I learnt that there was an inten- vol. ii. p. 325. 
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theologians have hitherto perplexed the study of past 
oveuts. 

Those readers who are acquainted with the manner 
in which in the physical world the operations of the 
laws of natui'e are constantly disturbed, will expect to 
find in the moi’al world disturbances equally active. 
Suclx aberrations proceed, in both instances, from minor 
laws, wliich at particular points meet the larger laws, 
and thus alter theii* normal action. Of this, the science 
of mechanics affords a good example in the instance of 
that heauthiil theory called the parallelogram of forces ; 
according to which the forces are to each other in the 
same proportion as is the diagonal of their respective 
parallelograms.^^ This is a law pregnant with great 
results ; it is connected with those important mechanical 
resonrces, the composition and resolution of forces ; 
and no one acquainted mth the evidence on which it 
stands, ever thought of questioning its truth. But the 
moment we avail ourselves of it for practical purposes, 
we find that in its action it is warped by other laws, 
such as those concerning the friction of air*, and the 
different density of the bodies on which we operate, 
arising from their chemical composition, or, as some 
suppose, from their atomic arrangement. Perturbations 
being thus let in, the pm'e and simple action of the 
mechanical law disappeai’s. StOl, and although the 
results of the law are incessantly disturbed, the law 
itself remains intact.^s Just in the same way, the great 


The diagonal always giving 
the resnltant wh<3n each side re- 
presents a force ; and if we look 
on the resultant as a compound 
force, a comparison of diagonals 
becomes a comparison of com- 
pounds, 

““ A law of nature being mere- 
ly a generalization of relations, 
and having no existence except 
in the mind, is essentially in- 
tangible ; and therefore, however 
smil the law may be, it can 
never admit of exceptions, though 


its operation may admit of in- 
numerable exceptions. Hence, 
as Hugald Stewart {FUlosophy 
of the Mind, vol. ii. p. 2H) 
rightly says, we can only refer 
to the laws of nature * by a sort 
of figure or metaphor.’ This is 
constantly lost sight of even by 
authors of repute ; some of whom 
speak of laws as if they were 
causes, and therefore liable to in- 
terruption by larger causes ; 
whil© other writers pronounce 
them to be ' delegated ageneies ’ 
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social law, that the moral actions of men are the pro- 
duct not of their volition, hut of their antecedents, is 
itself liable to disturbances which trouble its operation 
without affecting its ti'uth. And this is quite sufficient 
to explain those slight variations which we find from 
year to year in the total amount of crime produced by 
the same country. Indeed, looking at fhe fact that the 
moral world is far more abundant in materials than the 
physical world, the only ground for astonishment is 
that these variations should not be greater ; and from 
the ofrcumstanee that the discrepancies are so trifling, 
we may form some idea of the prodigious energy of 
those vast social laws, which, though constantly inter- 
rupted, seem to triumph over every obstacle, and which, 
when examined by the aid of large numbers, scarcely 
undergo any sensible perturbation.33 

from the Deity. Compare tion which has taken place during 
Proufs Bridgewater Treatise, pp. the last three years, in the pro* 
318, 435, 495 ; Sadkr’s Law of portion of any class of criminals 
Population, vol. ii. p. 37; Bur- at the same period of life, has 
dacJi’s PJij/siologie, vol. i. p. 160. nob exceeded a half per cent.’ 
Mr. Paget, in his able work, See also Repo7't of British 
Lectures on Pathology, vol. i. Assodatmi for 1839, 2'ransac. 
p. 481, vol. ii. p. 542,* with much of See., p. 118. Indeed, all 
greater accni'aey calls such cases writers who have examined the 
‘ apparent exceptions ’ to laws ; evidence are forced to admit this 
but it would be better to say, regularity, however they may 
‘ exceptions to the operations of • wish to explain it. M. Dufau 
laws.’ The context clearly {Traite dc Statist ique, p. 144) 
proves that Mr. Paget distinctly says, ‘ Les faits de fordre moral 
apprehends the difference; but sont, aussi bien qne ceux do 
a slight alteration of this kind I’ordre nature!, le prodnit de 
would prevent confusion in the causes constantes et r4guli5res,’ 
minds of ordinary readers. &e. ; and at p. 367, ‘ O’est ainsi 

“ Mr. Eawson, in his Inquiry qne le monde moral se pr&ente 
mto the Statistios of Crime in a nous, de ce point de vne, eomme 
England and Wales (published offirant, de m^me qne le monde 
in the Journal of the Statistical physique, tm ensemble continu 
Society, vol. ii. pp. 316-344), d’effets dus a des causes eon- 
says, p. 327, ‘No greater proof stantes et r^guliires, dont il ap- 
eau be given of the_ possibility of partient surtout 4 la statistique 
arriving at certain constants de eonstater I’aetion.’ See to 
with regard to crime, than the the same effect Moreau-Ghris- 
tact which appears in the follow- iop7ied(^PrisonsenFrance,p3.n&, 
ing table, that the. greatest varia- 183S, pp. 53, 189, 
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is ii tcnoTely tlx© crinxes ot iiieii wliiclx ai’O Tnarkcd 
\ by this uniformity of seqtienee. Even the immbor of 
/ marviagcs annual ly contracted, is determined, not by 
\the temper aixd vrishes of individuals, but by^ largn 
I general facts, over vviiioh individtials can exercise no 
C authorit.v. tt is now ki!.own that jnarriagos bear a 
ijxed and definite relation to the price of corn;34 ^nd 
in Enghmd tht^ experience of a century has proved 
that, iustead of having any connexion with personal 
feelings, tlicy ixre simply regulated by the average 
earnings of the great mass of the people so that 
this immense social and religious institution is not 
only swayed, but is completely controlled, by the price 
of food and by the rate of wages. In other cases, 
xniitbrmity has been detected, though the causes of 
^he uniformity are still unknown. Thus, to give a 
Ciurious instance, we am now able to prove that even 
%.he aberrations of memory are mai’ked by this general 
clianictei’ of neccs.sary and invariable order. The post- 
offices of liomlon and of Paris have latterly published 
rctnrus of the number of letters which the writers, 
through ibrgetfnlness, omitted to direct ; and, making 
allowance foi- tlie difference of circumstances, the re- 
turns are year after year copies of each other. Year 
after year the same px’oportion of letter- writers forget 
this simple act; so that for each successive period 
we can actually foretell the number of persons whose 


is curious to observe returns from France ; and these 
how intimate a relation exists fully boar out the view that has 
hetwoen the price of food and been given.’ Porter's Progress 
the iiuiuher of marriages.’ ... . of Ue Naimi, vol. ii. pp. 244, 
‘The relation that subsists be- 245, London, 1838. 
tween the price of food and the ‘ The marriage returns of 
ninub(u‘ of marriuges is not eon- 1850 and 1851 exliihitthe excess 
lim'd io onr own country ; and which since 1750 has been in- 
itio not iin probable that, had we variably observed when the 
the means of ascertaining the substantial earnings of the people 
laets, we ahould see the like are, above the average.’ Journal 
result in every civilized eommu- of Statistical Socicii/, vol. xv. p. 
nity. 'We possess the necessary 186. 
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memory will fail them in regard to tliis trifling and, as 
it might appear, accidental occurrence.^® 

To those who have a steady conception of the regir- 
larity of events, and have flxmly seized the great truth 
that the actions of men, being guided by their antece- 
dcmts, are in I'cality never inconsistent, but, however 
capricious they may appear, only form part of one va.st 
scheme of universal order, of which we in the present 
state of knowledge can barely see the outline — to those 
who understand this, which is at once the key and the 
basis of history, the facts just adduced, so far from 
being strange, will bo precisely what would have been 
expected and ought long since to have been known. 
Indeed, the progress of inquiry is becoming so rapid 
and so earnest, that I entertain little doubt that before 
another century has elapsed, the chain of evidence will 
be complete, and it wall be as rare to find an historian 
who denies the undeviating regularity of the moral 
woi'ld, as it now is to find a philosopher who denies 
the regmlarity of the material world. 

It will be observed, that the preceding proofs of our 
actions being regulated bylaw, have been derived from 
statistics ; a branch of knowledge which, thono-h still 
in its infancy, 37 has already thrown more li|ht on 


See Somo-viHe’s 'Physical 
Geography, vol. ii. pp. 409-411, 
which, says tliis able writer, 
proves that ‘ forgetfulness as well 
as free will is under constant 
laws.’ But this is using the 
word ' free will ’ in a sense dif- 
ferent from that commonly em- 
ployed. 

Aelienwall, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, is usually 
considered to be the 'drst syste- 
matic writer on statistics, and is 
said to have given them their 
present name. See Lewis, Me- 
thods of Ohsermtiun and lieason- 
ing in Politics, 1852^ yol. i, p. 72 ; 
Piographie Vniversdle, vol i 
VOL. I. 'd 


p. 140 ; Pufau, Traiti de Statis- 
tiqae, pp. 9, 10. Even so late 
as 1800, the Bishop of Llan- 
daff wrote to Sir John Sinclair, 
‘I must think the kingdom is 
highly indebted to you for bring- 
ing forward a .species of know- 
ledge (statistics) wholly new in 
this country, though not new in 
^herparts of Europe.’ Sinclair’s 
Correspondence, vol. i. p. 230. 
Sinclair, notwithstanding his in- 
dustry, was a man of slender 
powers, and did not at aU imder- 
stand the real importance of 
statistics, of which, indeed, he 
took a mere practical view 
Since then statistics have been 
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the study of htuman nature than all the sciences put 
together. But although the statisticians have been 
the first to investigate this great subject by treating 
it according to those methods of reasoning -which i7a 
other fields have been found snccessful ; and although 
they have, by the application of numbers, brouglit to 
bear upon it a veiy po-vverful engine for eliciting truth — 
we must not, on that account, suppose that there are 
no other resources reniaiuiug by which it may likewise 
be cultivated : nor should wo infer that because the 
physical sciences have not yet been applied to history, 
they are therefore ina])plicable to it. Indeed, when we 
consider the incessant contact between man and the 
external world, it is certain that there must be an iu- 
timato connexion between hnman actions and physical 
laws; so that if pliysical science had not hitherto been 
brought to beixr upon histoiy, tlie reason is, either that 
historians have not jH-irceived the connexion, or else 
that, liaving perceived it, they have been destitute of 
the knowledge by which its workings can be traced. 
Hence there has arisen an unnatural separation of the 
two groat departments of in(][uiry, tlie study of the 
internal and that of the external: and although, in 
the present state of European litei'ature, there are 
some unmistakable symptoms of a desire to break 
down this artificial harriei’, still it must he admitted 
that as yet nothing has been actually accomplished 
towards effecting so great an end. The moralists, the 
theologians, and the metaphy.sicians, continue to pro- 
secute their studios without much respect ^or what they 
deem the inferior labours of scientific men ; -whose in- 
quiries, indeed, they frequently attack, as dangerous to 
the interests of religion, and as inspii'ing us with an 


applied exteasirely to medicine; 
and still more recently, and on a 
smaller scale, to philology and to 
jurisprudence. Compare Bouil’- 
laud, PhUosophe Medicate, pp. 
96, 186; Benoitard, Bist. de 
la MHeoine, vol. ii. pp. 474, dTS ; 
Esqidrol, Maladies Meniales, vol. 


ii. pp. 665-667 ; Holland's Medi- 
cal Notes, pp, 5, 472 ; Vogel's 
Pathological Anatomy, pp. 1 5-1 7 ; 
Simon's Pathology, p. 180 ; Phil- 
lips on Scrofula, pp. 70, 118, &o. ; 
Prichard's Physical Hist. qfMan- 
Jdnd, Yol, iv. p. 414 ; Eschbach, 
Elude du Droit, pp. 392-394. 
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oiiduG confidence in tlie resonrces of the hnmaii nn- 
(lerstanding. On the other hand, the cultiyators of 
jiliysical science, conscious that they are an advancing 
body, arc naturally proud of their own success ; and, 
contrasting their discoveries with the more stationary 
yiosition of their opponents, are led to despise pursuits 
. the barrenness of which has now become notorious. 

I It is the business of the historian to mediate between 
those two parties, and reconcile their hostile pretensions 
by showing the point at wliich their respective studies 
ouglit to coalesce. To settle the terms of this coalition, 
will be to fix the basis of all history. For since history 
deals with the actions of men, and since their actions 
are merely the product of a collision between internal 
and external phenomena, it becomes necessary to exa- 
mine the relative importance of those phenomena ; to 
inquire into the extent to which their laws are known ; 
and to ascertain the resources for future disco veiy 
possessed by these two great classes, the students of 
the mind and the students of nature. This task I 
shall endeavour to accomplish in the next two chap- 
tei’S ; and if I do so with anything approaching to 
success, the present -work will at least have the merit 
of contribiiting something towards filling up that 
wide and dreary chasm, which, to the hindrance of 
our knowledge, separates subjects that are intimately 
related, and should never be disunited. 


‘Der BegrifF der Freiheit ist ein reiner Verniiiiftbogrifi^ der pben 
dariun fur die theoretische Philo.sophie transcendent, d. i. ein soleher 
ist, dem kein angeinessenes Beispiel in irgend einer mogliehen 
Erfahrung gegeben werden kann, welcher also keinen Gegenstand 
einer uns mogliehen thcorctischen Erkenntni.ss ansmacht, und 
schlechterdings nieht fiir ein constitntives, sondern lediglich als 
regulatives, und zvrar nur bloss negatives Princip der speculativan 
A^emunft gelten kann, im praktischen Gebrauche der selben aber 
seine EealitiLt durch praktisehe Grundsiitze beweist, die, als Gesetze, 
eine Causalilatder reinenVerniinft, unablmngigvon alien empirischen 
Bedingungen (dem Sinnlicben tiberbanpt), die Willkuhr zu bestim- 
uien, und einen reinen Willeii in uns beweisen, in -weleliem die 
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sittlichen Begriffe und G-esetze iliren Ursprimg Iiaben.’ Mctajikysik 
dcr Sittm, in Kants Werh, voL v. pp._20, 21. ‘ Wiii’den die Gegen- 
6tande der Sinneawelt fiir l)inge au sich aalbst geuommen, uiid die 
oben angefiih.rtpn Naturge.setze fiir Geaetze der Binge an aieh selbst, 
30 ware der Widersprucli ’ (i. c. between Liberty and Necesaity) 
’ unvormeidlicli. Ebenso, wunn das Subject der Ij\-eihoit gleleli don 
ubrigen Gegeiistanden als bloso Eraelieiming vorge.stellt wiirde, so 
kdunte ebensowohl der Widerspruch nicht Termieden werdcu; deini 
es wiirde ebeudasselbe von eiiierlei Gegenstaudea iu dorsclben 
Bedeutung zugleieb bejnlit und verneiut werdeii. 1st aber Natur- 
nothwendigkeitbloss aw Ersehoinungeu bezogen, und Eroibeit bluss 
auf Dinge an sich selbst, so entapringt kein Widerspruch, wenn man 
gleicli beide Arten vou Causalitat auuimmt oder zugibt, so schwer 
Oder unmoglieh es auch sein mochte, die von der letzteren Art 
begreiilicli zu maehen.’ .... ‘ Natur also und freiheit eben 
demselbeu Binge, aber in verscliiedener Beziohiuig, eiiunal als 
Erscheinung, das andre Mai als eiaeiu Binge an sich selbst ohne 
Widerspruch beigelegt werden kdnnen.’ .... ‘Nunkaniiich 
ohne Widerspruch sageu : alle Handlungen verniinftiger Wcsen, 
sofern sie Erscheinuiigensind (iu irgend einer EiLahrung angctroffen 
wcrden), stehen unter der Naturuothwendigkcit ; ebon dieselben 
.liandlungen aber, bloss respective auf das verniinftige Subject und 
dt'sseii Vermogen, naeh blosser Vernunft zu handeln, siud frei.’ 
Prulcyomena sujeder hunftigcn Meta^hysik, in Kant's Werke, vol. 
iii. pp. 268-270. ‘ Benn eia Geschopf zu seiu und als Naturwesen 
bloss dem Willen seines Urhebers zu folgeu; dennoeli aber als frei> 
handalndes Wesen (welches seinen vom ausseren Einfluss unab- 
hilngigen Willen hat, der dem ersteren vielfaltig zuwider sein kann), 
der Zurechuuug flihig zu sein, und seine eigene That doch auch 
zugleich als die Wirkung einB.s hoheren Wesens anznsehen ; ist eine 
Voreinbarung vou Begrifien, die wir zwar in der Idee einer Welt, 
als des hochsten Gates, zusammeu denken miissen ; die aber nur der 
einsehou kann, welcher bis zur Keuntuiss der ubersinnlichen (intel- 
ligiblen) Welt durcbdringt uucl die Art einsicht, wie sie der Sinneu- 
welt zum Grunde begt.’ Theodicee, in Kants Werke, vol. vi. p. 149, 

‘ Nun wollen wir annehmen, die durch unsere Kritilc nothwendig 
gemaehteUnterscheiduug der Binge, als Gegenstliiide derErfahrung, 
vou eben denselben, als Bingen an sich selbst, ware gar nicbt 
gemaeht, so miisste tier Gi-undsatz der Causalitat und mithin der 
Naturmochanismus in Bestiminung dorselbeu durchaus vou alien 
Bingen hbechaupt als wirkenden Ursacdien gel ten. Von eben 
d.'mselben Wesen also. z.B.dcrincnsehlichou Scole, wiirde ichnicht 
sageu konnen, ihr Wille sei frei, tmd er sei doch zugleich der 
Naturuothwendigkeit unterworfen, d. i, nicht frei, ohne in eiuen 
olKmbaren Wider, spriieh zu gerathen; wcil ieh die Soele in beidcn 
Siitzon in eben derselben Bedeutung, namlicli als Bing iiberliaupt 
(als Sadie an .sich selbst), genommen liabo und, ohne vorhergehende 
Kritik, auch nicbt antlers uehmen konnte. Wenn aber die Kritik 
nicbt geirrt bat, da sie da« Object in zweiorioi Bederitung nehmon 
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lelirt, namlich als Ersaheiming, oder als Ding an sich selbst ; wenn 
die Deduction ihrer Verstandesbegriffe richtig ist, mithin aucb der 
Gnindsatz dcr Causalitat nur auf Dinge im ersten Sinne genommen, 
niiudich so fern sie Gegenstande der Erfahrung sind, geht, eben 
dieselberi aber naoh der zweiten Bedeutung ilim nicht unterworfen 
sind, so u’ird oben derselbe Wille in der Erscheinnng (den sieht- 
bareu Handlungeu) als dera Naturgesetze nothwendig gemass und 
so fern nicht froi, und doch, andererseits, als einem Dinge an sieh 
selbst angehdrig, jenem nicht unterworfen, mithin als frei gedacht, 
olme dass hiebei' ein Widerspruch vorgeht.’ Kritik der reinen 
Vmmnj't, in Kants Werke, vol. ii. p. 24. ‘ Und hierzeigtdie zwar 

gemeine, aber betriigliehe Voraussetzung der absoluten Realitat der 
lirscheinungen sogleieh ihren nachtheiligen Einfluss, die Vernnuftzu 
verwirren. Denn sind Erscheintmgen Dinge an sich selbst, so ist 
Freiheit nicht zu retten. Alsdann ist Natur die vollstandige irnd 
an sich hinreichend bestimmende Ursache jeder Begebenheit, und 
die Bedinguug derselben ist jederzeit nur in der Eeilie der Er- 
scheinnngen enthalten, die samint ihrer Wirkung unter dem Natur- 
geset'ze nothwendig sind. Wenn dagegen Erscheiiiungen fiir Nichts 
mehr geJten, als sie in der That sind, namlich nicht fiir Dinge an 
sich, soudern blosse Vorstellungen, die nach empirisehen Gesetzen 
zusiuumenliangen, so raiissen sie selbst noch Griinde haben, die nicht 
Erachoinungon sind.’ .... ‘Hier habe ich nurdieAnmer- 
kung machen woUen, dass, da dor dureligiingige Zusammenhang 
filler Erscheinungen in einem Context der Natur ein unnachlassliehes 
Gesotz ist, dieses alle Freiheit nothwendig umstiirzen miisste, wenn 
man der Realitat der Erscheinungen hartnaekig anhangen wollte. 
Daher aueli diejenigen, welche hierin der gemeinen Meinungfolgen, 
niemals dahin haben gelangen konnen, Natur und Freiheit mit 
einander zu rereinigen.’ Kritik, in Werke, vol. ii. pp. 419, 420. 
Finally, at p. 433, ‘ Man muss wohl bemerken, dass wir hiedurch 
nicht die Wirklichkeit der Freiheit, als eines der Vermogen, welche 
die Ursache von den Erscheinungen unserer Sinnenwelt enthalten, 
haben dartlinn wollen. Denn ausser dass dieses gar keine transcen- 
dentale Betrachtung, dieblossmit Begriffen zu thun hat, gewesen 
soin wiii’de, so konute es aueh nicht gelingen, indem wir au.s der 
Erfahnmg niemals auf Etwas, was gar nichtnaeh Erfahrungsgesetzen 
gedacht werdeu muss, sehliessen konnen. Ferner haben wir aueh 
gar nicht einmal die Moglichkeit der Freiheit heweisen wollen ; 
denn dieses ware aueh nicht gelungen, weil wir uberhaupt von 
keinera Realgrunde und keiner Causalitat aus blossen Begriffen a 
f-nori die Mogliclikeit erkennen konnen. Die Freiheit wird hier 
nnrals transcendental e Idee behandelt, wodureh die Vernunft die 
Reiho der Bedingungen in der Erscheinnng durch das sinnlich 
Unbedingte sclilechthin anfznhehen denkt, dabei sich in eine Anti- 
nomie mit ihren eigenen Gesetzen, weldbe sie dem- empirisehen 
Gobrauehe des Vorstandes vorschreibt, verwiekelt. Dass nun diese 
Antinoniieauf einem blossen Seheiua beruhe, nnd dass Natur der 
Causalitat aus Freiheit wenigstens nicht widerstreite, das war das 
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Eitizige, was wir leisten konnten, tmd Trorau es iins axich einzig uucl 
allem geiogen war.’ 

These passages prove that Kant saw that the phenomenal reality 
of Free Will is an indefensible doctrine : and as the present work is 
an investigation of the laws of phenomena, his transcendental phi- 
losophy does not affect my conclusions. According to Kant’s view 
(and with wliicli I am inclined to agree) the ordinary metaphysical 
and theological treatment of this dark problem is purely empirical, 
and therefore has no value. The denial of the supremacy of con- 
sciousness follows as a natural consequence, and is the result of the 
Kantian philosophy, and not, as is often said, the base of it. 


CHAPTER II. 


INFLUKNCE EXEHCISED BY PHYSICAI. lATYS OVER THE ORGANIZATIOS 
OF SOCIETY AND OVER THE CHARACTER OF INDIVIDUALS. 

If we inquire wliat those physical a, gents are by 'which 
Hie human race is mo.st powerfully influenced, we shall 
find that they may bo classed under four heads : namely, 

I ' Climate, Pood, Soil, and the General Aspect of Hature; 
by which last, I mean those appearances which, though 
presented cliiefly to the sight, have, through the me- 
dium of that or other senses, directed the association of 

i ideas, and hence in different conntries have given rise 
to different habits of na.tional thought. To one of these 
four classes, may be referred all the external phenomena 
by which Man has been permanently affected. The 
last of these classes, or what I call the General Aspect 
of Nature, pi-oduces its principal results by exciting the 
imagination, and by suggesting those innumerable 
superstitions which are the great obstacles to advancing 
knowledge. And as, in the infancy of a people, the 
power of such superstitions is supreme, it has happened 
that the various Aspects of Nature have caused corre- 
sponding varieties in the popular character, and have 
imparted to the national religion peculiarities which, 
under cei'tain circumstances, it is impossible to efface. 
The other three agents, namely, Climate, Eood, and 
Soil, have, so far as Ave are aware, had no direct in- 
fluence of this sort ; but they have, as I am about to 
prove, originated the most impoi’tant consequences in 
regard to the general orgauization of society, and from 
them there have folloAved many of those lai’ge and con- 
spicuous differences between nations, which are often 
ascribed to .some fundamental difference in the various 
races into which mankind is divided. But while such 
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original distinctions of race are altogether hypothetical,* 
the discrepancies which are caused by difference of 
climate, food, and soil, are capable of a satisfoctory 
explanation, and, when ixnderstood, will be found to 
clear up many of the difficulties which still obscure the 
study of history. I purpose, therefore, in the first 
place, to examine the laws of these three vast agents 
in so far as they are connected with Man in his social 
condition; and having traced the working of those 
laws with as much precision as the present state of 
physical knowledge will allow, I shall then examine 
the remaining agent, namely, the Greneral Aspect of 
Katuro, and shall endeavour to point out the most ini- 
])ortant divergencies to which its variations have, in 
<liffbrent countries, naturally given rise. 

Beginning, then, with climate, food, and soil, it is 
evident that these three physical powers are in no 
small degree dependent on each other : that is to say, 
there is a very close connexion between the climate of ' 
a country and the food which will ordinarily be grown 
in that country ; while at the same time the food is 
itself influenced by the soil which produces it, as also 
by the elevation or depression of the land, by the state 
of the atmosphere, and, in a word, by all those condi- 
tions to the assemblage of which the name of Physical 
Geography is, in its largest sense, commonly given.® 


' I cordially subscribe to the 
remark of one of the greatest 
thinkers of oiir time, who says of 
the supposed diiferencos of race, 
‘ of all TOlgar modes of escaping 
from the consideration of the 
effect of social and moral in- 
fluences on the human mind, the 
most vulgar is that of attribut- 
ing the diversities of conduct 
and eharaoter to inherent natural 
diiferenees.’ Mill's I^imiples of 
Politioal Economy, vol. i. p. 390. 
(irdinary writers are constantly 
falling into the error of assuming 
the existence of this difference, 
which may or may not exist but 


which most assuredly has never 
been proved. Some singular 
instances of tliis will be found in 
Alison's Ristory of Europe, 
vol. ii. p. 336, vol. vi, p, 136. 
vol. viii. pp. 625, 626, vol. 
xiii. p. 347 ; where the historian 
thinks that by a few strokes of 
his pen he can settle a question 
of the greatest difficulty, con- 
nected with some of the most 
intricate problems in physiology. 
On the supposed relation between 
race and temperament, see Comte, 
PM'Osojihie Positive, TrolMi. p.355. 

- As to the. proper limits of 
physical geography, see Prichard 
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The union between these physical agents being thus 
ititimate, it seems advisable to consider them not under 
their own separate heads, but rather under the separate 
heads of the efi'ects produced by their united action. 
In this way we shall rise at once to a more compre- 
hensive view of the whole question ; we shall avoid the 
confusion that would be caused by artificially separating 
phenomena which are in themselves inseparable ; and 
we shall be able to see moi*e clearly the extent of that 
remarkable influence, which, in an early stage of 
society, the powers of ISTatui'e exercise over the fortunes 
of Man. 

Of all the results which are produced among a people 
by their climate, food, and soil, the accumulation of 
wealth is the eai-liest, and in many respects the most 
/important. For although the progi’ess of knowledge 
I eventually accelerates the increase of wealth, it is 
I nevertheless certain that, in the first formation of 
I society, the wealth must accumulate before the know- 
(ledge can begin. As long as every man is engaged in 
collecting the materials necessary for his own subsist- 
ence, there will be neither leisui’e nor taste for higher 
pursuits ; no science can possibly be created, and the 
utmost that can be effected will be an attempt to 
economise labour by the contrivance of such rude and 
imperfect instruments as even the most barbarous 
people are able to invent. 

In a state of society like this, the accumulation of 
wealth is the first great step that can be taken, because 
4vithppi;.,we^hh there can be no leisure, and without 
^loisurg, Jhgire, ^^9 nq J^qwledge. If what a people 

consume is always exactly equal to what they possess, 
there will be no residue, and therefore, no capital being 


on Ethnology, in Report of the 
Sritish Association for 1 847, 
p. 235. The word ‘ climate’ I 
always nse in the narrow and 
popular sense. i>r. Forry and 
many previous writers make it 
nearly coincide with ‘physical 
geography ‘ Climate constitutes 


the aggregate of all the external 
physical circumstances apper- 
taining to each locality in its 
relation to organic nature.’ 
Forrfs Climate of ike United 
States and its Endemic Influences, 
New York, 1842, p. 127. 
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accnmulatcd, there will he no means by which the 
aucmployed classes may be maintained.^ Bnt if the 
produce is greater than the consumption, mi overplus 
arises, which, according to well-known principles, in- 
eroase.s itself, and eventually becomes a fund out of 
which, immediately or I’emotcly, every one is supported 
who does not create the wealth upon which he lives. 
And now it is that the existence of an intellectual class 
finst becomes possible, because for the tirst time there 
exists a pi‘evion.s accumulation, by means of which men 
can use what they did not produce, and are thus en- 
abled to devote themselves to subjects for whicb at an 
earlier peidod the pressure of them daily Avants would 
have left them no time. 

Thus it is that of all the gi*eat social improvements 
the ncoumulatiou of Avealth must be the first, because 
Avitliout it there can be neither taste nor leisure for that 
acquisition of knowledge on Avhich, as I shall hereafter 
prove, the progress of ciAdlization depends. Noav, it is 
evident that among an entirely ignorant people, the 
rapidity Avith Avhich wealth is created will be solely 
regulated by the physical peculiarities of their country. 
At a later, period, and Avhen the wealth has been 
capitalized, other causes come into play ; but until this 
^cours, the progress can only depend on two oircum- 
|st<ances : first on the energy and regularity with which 
ilabour is conducted, and secondly on the returns made 
|to that labour by the bounty of nature. And these two 
causes are themselves the result of physical antecedents. 
The returns made to labour are governed by tbe fer- 
tility of the soil, Avhich is itself regulated partly by the 
admixture of its chemical components, partly by the 
e.xtent to Avhieh, from rwers or from other natural 
causes, the soil is irrigated, and partly by the heat and 
humidity of the atmosphere. On the other hand, the 
encfgy ajid regularity with Avhich labour is conducted, 


* .By unemployed classes, I strictly speaking iniierarate, the 
mean what Adam Smith calls word ‘ unemployed’ seems to 
the unproductive classes; and convey more clearly than any 
thougn beth expressions are other the idea in the text. 
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will be entirely dependent on tbe influence of climate. 
This wiU display itself in two different ways. The 
first, wbicli is a very obvious consideration, is, that if 
the heat is intense, men will be indisposed, and in some 
degree iinfitted, for that active industry which in a 
jjmildcr climate they might willingly have exerted. The 

I ' other consideration, which has been less noticed, but is 
equally important, is, that climate influences labour not 
only by enervating the labourer or by invigorating him, 
but also by the effect it produces on the regularity of 
his habits.'* Thus we find that no people living in a 
' very northern latitude have ever possessed that steady 
and unflinching industry for which the inhabitants of 
temperate regions are remarkable. The reason of this 
becomes clear, when we remember that in the more 
northern countries the severity of the weather, and, at 
some seasons, the deficiency of light, render it impos- 
sible for the people to continue their usual out-of-door 
employments. The result is, that the -working classes 
being compelled to cease from their ordinary pursuits, 
are rendered more prone to desultory habits; the 
chain of their industry is as it w'ere bi-oken, and they 
lose that impetus which long-continued and uninter- 
rupted practice never fails to give. Hence there arises 
a national character more fitful and capricious than 
that possessed by a people whose climate permits the 
regular exercise of their ordinary industry. Indeed, so 
pow’-erful is this principle, that we may perceive its 
operation even under the most opposite circumstances. 
It would be difficult to conceive a greater difference in 
government, laws, religion, and manners, than that 
which distinguishes Sweden and JSTorway on the one 
hand, from Spam and Portugal on the other. But 
these four countries have one great point in common. 
In all of them, continued agricultural industiy is im- 
practicable. In the two southern countries, labour is 

■‘ This lias been entirely Legislation. It is also omitted 
neglected by tlie three most in the remarks of M. Guizot on 
philosophical writers on climate : the influence of climate, Civili~ 
Montesquieu, Hmne, and M-. sation m Europe, p. 97. 

Charles Comte in bis TraiU de 
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interrupted by tbe beat, by tbe dryness of the weatber, 
and by tbe consequent state of tbe soil. In tbe two 
noi'tbern countines, tbe same effect is produced by tbe 
severity of tlie winter and tbe sbortness of tlie clays. 
The consequence is, that these four nations, though so 
differtmt in other respects, are all I'emarkable for a 
certain instability and fickleness of character; pre- 
senting a striking contrast to tbe more regular and 
settled habits which are established in countries 
whose climate subjects tbe working classes to fewer 
interruptions, and imposes on them the necessity of a 
more constant and unremitting employment.® 

These are tbe great physical causes by which the 
creation of wealth is governed. There are, no doubt, 
other circumstances which operate with considerable 
force, and which, in a more advanced state of society, 
jiossess an equal, and sometimes a superior, influence. 

I But this is at a later period ; and looking at the history 
of wealth in its earliest stage, it will be found to depend 
entirely on soil and climate: the soil regulating the 
returns made to any given amount of labour ; the 
climate regulating the energy and constancy of the 
labour itself. It requires but a hasty glance at past 
fovents, to prove the immense power of these two great 
fqfliysical conditions. For there is no instance in history 
I of any country being civilized by its own efforts, unless 
)it has possessed one of these conditions in a very 
I favourable form. In Asia, civilization bas always been 
confined to that vast tract where a rich and alluvial 
soil has secured to man that wealth without some share 
of which no intellectual pi’ogress can begin. This great 
region extends, with a few interruptions, from the east 
of Southern China to the western coasts of Asia Minor, 
of Phoenicia, and of Palestine. To the north of this 


* See the admirable remarks 
in Laing's Denmark, 18.52, pp. 
204, 306, 367; though Norway 
appears to he a better illustra- 
tion than Denmark. In Re^s 
Scienee Sociale, xol. i. pp. 19,5, 
196, tlu’re are some calculations 


respecting the average loss to 
agricultural industry caused by 
changes in the weather; but no 
notice is taken of the connexion 
between these changes, when 
abrupt, and the tone of the 
national character. 
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immense belt, there is a long line of barren country 
which has invariably been peopled by rude and 
wandering bribes, who are kept in poverty by the uu- 
genial nature of the soil, and who, as long as they 
remained on it, have never emerged from their un- 
civilized state. How entirely this depends on physica' 
causes, is evident from the fact that these same Mon- 
golian and Tartarian hordes have, at different periods, 
founded great monarchies in China, in India, and in 
Persia, and have, on all such occasions, attained a 
civihzation nowise inferior to that possessed by the 
most flourishing of the ancient kingdoms. Por in the 
fertile plains of Southern Asia,® nature has supplied all 
the materials of wealth ; and there it was that these 
barbarous tribes acquhed for the first time some degree 
of refinement, produced a national literature, and or- 
ganized a national polity ; none of which things they, 
in their native land, had been able to effect.^ In the 
same way, the Ai’abs in their own country have, owing 
to the extreme aridity of their soil,® always been a rude 
and uncultivated people ; for in then* case, as in all 


® This expression has been 
used by different geographers in 
different senses ; but I take it in 
its common acceptation, without 
reference to the more strictly 
physical view of Eittar and his 
followers in regard to Central 
Asia. See Prichard's Physical 
History of Mankind, vol. iv. 
p. 278, edit 1844. At p. 92, 
Prichard makes the Himalaya 
the southern boundary of Central 
Asia, 

’’ There is reason to believe 
that the Tartars of Thibet 
received even their alphabet 
from India, See the interesting 
Essay on Tartarian Coins in 
Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. 
iv. pp. 276, 277 ; and on the 
Scythian Alphabet, see vol, xii. 
p. 336. 

* In Somervillds Physical Geo- 


grafhy, vol. i. p. 132, it is said 
that in Arabia there are ‘ no 
rivers;’ but Mr. Wellsted 
{Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 
409) mentions one which empties 
itself into the sea five miles west 
of Aden. On the streams in 
Arabia, see Meiners uher dw 
Fruchtbarkeit der Lander, vol, i. 
pp. 149, 150. That the sole 
deficiency is want of irrigation 
appeal’s from Burckhardt, who 
says {Travels in Arabia, vol. i. 
p. 240), ‘ In Arabia, wherever 
the ground can he irrigated by 
wells, the sands may be soon 
made productive.’ And for a 
striking description of one of the 
oases of Oman, which shows 
what Ai'abia might have been 
with a good river system, see 
Journal of Geographical Society, 
vol. vii. pp. 106, 107- 
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others, gi’eat ignorance is tlie fruit of great poverty. 
But in the seventh century they conquered Persia 
irr the eighth century they conquei’ed the best part of 
Spain in the ninth century they conquered the 
Piinjaub, and eventually nearly the whole of India.** 
Scarcely wore the)’’ established in their fresh settlements, 
when their character seemed to undergo a gi’cat change. 
They, who in their original land were little else than 
roving savages, were now for the first time able to ac- 
cumulate wealth, and, therefore, for the first time did 
they make some progress in the arts of civilization. In 
Arabia they had been a mere race of wandering shep- 
herds ;*** in their now abodes they hecarao the founders 
of mighty empires — they built cities, endowed schools, 


* Jlr. Moi’ier(Jb 2 «-Kfl/ of Gpnej. 
Gog. vr>l. vii. p. 230) says, ‘ the 
conquest of Persia liy the Sara- 
Cf'iis A.n. or)!.’ However, the 
fate of Persia was decided iiy the 
battles of Kudseah aiul Nuha- 
vund, which were foiight in 638 
and 6-11 ; see Malcolm's History 
of Persia, vol, i. pp. xvi. 139, 
142. 

In 712. Hallam’s Middle 
Ayes, vol. i. p. 3G9. 

“ They were established in 
the Punjaub early in the ninth 
centni’y, but did not conquer 
Guzerat and Malwa until five 
hundred years later. Compare 
^Yilson's note in the Vishnu 
Parana, pp. 481, 482, with 
Asiatic Rctnarckes, vol. ix. pp. 
1 87, 1 88, 203. On their progress 
in tlie more southern part of the 
Peninsula, sep: Journal of Asiatic 
Society, vol. iii. pp. 222, 223, 
vol. iv. pp. 28-30. 

P ‘A race of pastoral harba- 
nans.’ Bkldnson an ihje Arabic 
Language, m Journal of Asiat. 
Society, vol. v. p. 323. Compare 
Beynier, Economic dcs Aralm, 
pp. 27, 28 ; wliere. however, a 


very simplequestion is needlessly 
complicated. The old Persian 
writers bestowed on tliem the 
courteous appellal ion of ‘ a band 
of naked lizard-eaters.’ Malcolm's 
Hist, of Persia, vol. i. p. 133, 
Indeed, there are few things in 
histcry better proved than the 
barbariism of a people whom 
some writers wish to invest with 
a romantic interest. The eulogj’- 
passed on them by Meiners is 
rather suspicious, for he con- 
cludes by saying, ‘ die Erober- 
ungen der Araber waren hdchst 
selten so blntig und zerstorend, 
als die Erobernngen der Tataren, 
Per sen, Turken, u. s. w. in iil- 
tern und neuern Zeiten waren.’ 
Fruchtbarkeit der Lander, vol. i. 
p. 163. If this is the best that 
can be said, the comparison with 
Tartars and Turks does not 
prove much ; but it is singular 
that this learned author should 
have forgotten a pa.ssage in 
Diodorus Siculus which gives a 
pleasant description of them 
nineteen centuries ago on the 
eastern side ; Bibliothec. Hist. 
lib. li. vol. ii. p. 137. 
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collected libraries; and the traces of their power are 
slid to bo seoii at Cordova, at Bagdad, and at Delhi. 
Pi-ocisely in the same manner, there is adjoining Arabia 
at the aorth, and only separated from it elsewhere by 
the narrow waters of the Red Sea, an immense sandy 
j)lain, which, coveril^g the whole of AMca in the same 
latitude, extends westward until it reaches the shores 
of the Atlantic.*^ d ’his enormous tract is, lihe Arabia, 


Si ISiov k-parpiKhu. ica\ toXaV eighteenth century by Boulain- 
rrjs dfiSpou mrarpexovres vi Hi ers, whom he calls, ‘ uncles 

K]}{!r<ivov(riv, (kc. plus beaux gdnies de France.’ If 

The only brancli of know- tliis is an accurate description, 
leilge which the Arabians ever those who have read the works 
raised to a science was astronomy, of Boulainvilliers will think that 
which began to he cultivated France was badly off for men of 
under the caliplis about the genius; and as to hi.s life of 
middle of the eighth century, Mohammed, it is little better 
and went on improving until ‘la than a romance : the author was 
ville de Bagdad fut, pendant le ignorant of Arabic, and knew 
clixifeme sieele, le theatre prin- .nothing which had not been 
cipal cle rastronomio chez les already communicated by Maracei 
orientaux.’ Montiwla, Hiatoire and Pococke. See Mografhie, 
des MafMmatiques, vol. i. pp. Univcrscllc, vol. v. p. 321. 

355, 364. The old Pagan Arabs, In I’egard to the later Arabian 
like most barbarous people living astronomers, one of their great 
in a clear atmosphere, had such merits was to approximate to the 
an empirical acquaintance w’ith value of the annual precession 
the celestial piienomena as was much closer than Ptolemy had 
used for practical purposes ; but done. See Grant's Histon/ of 
there is no evidence to justify Phi/sical Astronomg, 1852, p. 
the common opinion that they 319. 

studied this siibjeet as a science. Indeed it goes beyond it: 
Dr. Dorn {Transactions of the ‘the trackless sands of the 
Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 371) Sahara desert, which is even pro- 
says, ‘of a scientific knowledge longed for miles into the Atlantic 
of astx’onomy among them no Ocean in the form of sandbanks.’ 
traces can be discovered.’ Beau- Samervilld s Physical Geography, 
sobre {Histoire de Manichec, vol. vol. i. p, 149. For a singular 
i. p. 20) is qxiite enthusiastic instance of one of these sand- 
about the philosophy of the hanks being formed into an 
Arabs in the time of Pythagoras! island, see Journal of Geograph. 
and he tells us, that ‘ ces peoples Society, vol. ii. p. 284. The 
out toujours cultiv6 les sciences,’ Sahara desert, exclusive of 
To establish this fact, he quotes Born ou and Darfour, covers an 
a long passage from a life of area of 194,000 square leagues ; 
Mohammed written early in the that is, nearly three times the 
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a barren waste and tberefore, as in Arabia, the in- 
habitants have always been entirely uncivilized, 
acquiring no knowledge, simply because they have 
accumixlatcd no woalthd® But this great desert is, in 
its eastern part, irrigated by the watei-s of the Mlo, the 
overflowing of which covers the sand with a rieh 
alluvial deposit, that yields to labour , the most abun- 
dant, and indeed the most extx’aordiuary, returns^' 
The consequence is, that in that spot, wealth was 


size of France, or twice the size 
of the Mediterranean. Compare 
Li/elVs Geology, p. 694, with 
iiamrv'dles Connexion of the 
Soknm, p. 294. As to the pro- 
bable southern limits of the 
plateau of the Siiliai’a, see Eich~ 
oeihoii's Mission to Central 
Afriea, 1853, vol. ii. pp. 146, 
156; and as to the part of it 
adjoining the Mandingo country, 
.see Mungo Park’s Travels, vol. i. 
].ip. 237, 238. Respecting the 
country south of Mandara, some 
scanty information was collected 
l.iy Denham in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Tchad. Penham's 
Northern arid Central Africa, 
pp. 121, 122, 144-U6. 

** Richardson, who travelled 
through it south of Tripoli, 
notices its ‘ features of sterility, 
of unconquerable barreuuess.’ 
Rkhardt^on’s Sahara, 1848, vol. 
i. p. 86 ; and see the striking 
pietttre at p. 469. Tlie long and 
d reary route from Mourzouk to 
Yeou, on Lake Tchad, is de- 
scribed by Denham, one of the 
extremely few Europeans who 
have performed that hazard- 
ous journey. Denham's Central 
Africa, pp, 2-GO, Even on the 
shore of the Tchad the.re is 
hardly any vegetation, * a coarse 
grass and a small bell-iiower 
being tlie only plants that I 


could discover,’ p. 90. Compare 
his remark on Bornou, p. 317. 
The condition of part of the 
desert in the fourteenth century 
is described in the Travels 
of Dm Datuta, p, 233, which 
slionld be compared with the ac- 
count given by Diodorus Siculus 
of the journey of Alexander 
to the temple of Ammon. Bih- 
liotheo. Historic, lib. xyii, vol. vii. 
p. S48._ 

Richardson, who travelled 
in 1850 from Tripoli to within 
a few days of Lake Tchad, was 
struck by the stationary charac- 
ter of the people. He says, 
‘ neither in the desert nor in the 
kingdoms of Central Africa is 
there any march of civilization. 

goes on according to a cei’- 
tain routine established for ages 
past.’ Mission to Central Africa, 
vol. i. ]}p. 304, 306. See similar 
remarks in Pallmds Travels in 
Kordofan,-pp. 108, 109. 

Abd-Allatif, who was in 
Egypt early in the thirteenth 
century, gives an interesting ac- 
count of the rising of the Nile, 
to which Egypt owes its ferti- 
lity. Ahd-Allatif, Relation de 
l'Kay'pte,-g-g. 329-340, 374-376, 
and Appendix, p. 504. See also 
on these periodical inundations. 
Wilkinson's Ancient F.gyytians, 
vol. iv. pp. 101-104; and on the 
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rapidly accumulated, the cultivation of knowledge 
quickly followed, and tlii.s nai’row strip of land^® became 
the seat of Egjqitiaii civilization; a civilization which, 
though grossly exaggerated,^® forms a striking contrast 
to tlie barbarism of the other nations of Africa, none of 
which have been able to work out their own progress, 
or emerge, in any degree, from the ignorance to which 
the penury of nature has doomed them. 


half-astronomical half theologi- '* I will give one instance of 
cal notions connected with them, this from an otherwise sensible 

g p. 372-377, vol. v. pp. 291, 292. writer, and a man too of consi- 
Ompare on the religious impor- dorable learning: ‘As to the 
tciiiec of the Nile Bunsen's Egypt, physical knowledge of the Egyp- 
vol. i, p. 409. The expression, tians, their cotemporaries gave 
therefore, of Herodotxis (book ii. them credit for the astonishing 
chap. V. vol. i. p. 484), hwpov rov power of their magic ; and ns we 
irorapav is true, in a much, larger cannot suppose that the instances 
sense than he intended; since to recorded in Scripture were to be 
the Nile Egypt owes all the phy- attributed to the exertion of su- 
sieal peculiarities which distin- pernatural powers, we must eon- 
guish it from Arabia and the ehidethattheywere in possession 
great African desert. Compare of a more intimate knowledge of 
Heeren’s African Nations, vol. ii. the laws and combinations of 
p. 58 ; Eeynier, Ecwiomie des nature than what is professed by 
Arahes, p. 3; Postan'son tlicNile the most le.arned men of thepre- 
und Indus, hi Journal of Asiatic sent age.’ Hamilton's Mgyf- 
Society, vol. vii. p. 275; and on tiaca, pp. 61, 62. It is a shame 
the difference between the soil of that such nonsense should be 
ihe Nile and that of the surround- written in the nineteenth cen- 
ing desert, see Volney, Voyage en tury : and yet a still more recent 
Syrie et en Egypte, vol. i. p. 14. author {Vyse on the Pyramids, 
‘ The average breadth of the vol. i. p. 28) assures us that ‘ the 
valley from one mountain-range Egyptians, for especial purposes, 
to the other, between Cairo in were endowed with great wisdom 
Lower, and Edibo in Upper and science.’ Science properly 
Egypt, is only about seven miles; so called, theEgyptians haduone; 
and that of the cultivable land, and as to their wisdom, it was 
whose limits depend on the imin- considerable enough to distin- 
d.ntion, scarcely exceeds five iind a giiish them from barbarous na- 
half.’ WilMnson's Ancient Egyp- tions like the old Hebrews, but 
vol. i. p. 216. Aecording it was inferior to that of the 
to Gerard, ‘ the mean width of Greeks, and it was of course im- 
the valley between Syene and measurably below thatof modern 
Cairo is about nine miles.’ Note Europe. 
in Ilecren' s African Natiens, \q\, 
ii. p. 62. . ■ . 
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These considerations clearly prove tliat of the tivo 
primaiy causes of civilization, ike fertility of tlie soil 
is the one which in the ancient world exorcised most 
influence, lint in Earopean civilization, the otlier 
great cause, that is to say, climate, has been the most 
powerful ; and this, asAve have seen, produces an cflbct 
partly on the capacity of tlic labourer for work, partly 
on the regularity or iiTegularity of his habits. The 
difference in the result has curiously corresponded with 
the difference in the cause. For, although all civili- 
zation must liave for its aiitcccdent tlie accumulation of 
wealth, still what subsequently occurs will bo in no 
small degree dotermiued by the conditions under Avliich 
the accujuulatiou took 23lace. In Asia, and in Africa, 
the condition was a fertile soil, causing au abundant 
return ; iu Euroiie, it was a happier climate, causing 
move sn(*ccssful labour. In the former case, the effect 
depends on the relation between the soil and its 
I>roduce ; iu other words, the more oi^oration of one 
part of oxierufil nature upon another. In the latter 
case, the eftcot depends on the relation between the 
climate and the labourer; that is, the operation of 
external nature not upon itself, hut upon man. Of 
these two classes of relations, the first, being the less 
complicated, is the less liable to disturbance, and there- 
fore came sooner into play. Hence it is, that, in the 
march of ciAdlization, the priority is unquestionably duo 
to the most fertile parts of Asia and Africa. But 
although their civilization was the earliest, it was very 
far, indeed, from being the best or inost permanent. 

f Pwiug to circumstances which I shall presently state, 
the only progress Avhich i.s really effectiAm depends, not 
\ upon the bounty of nature, hut upon the energy of 
f man. Therefore it is, that the civilization of Europe, 
Avhich, in its earliest stage, was governed by climate, 
lias shoAvn a capacity of development unlaiown to 
those civilizations Avhich AAmre originated by soil. For 
the powers of nature, notwithstanding their apjiarent 
magnitude, are limited and stationary ; at all events, 
we have not the slightest proof that they have ever 
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increased, or that they will ever be able to increase. 
Bub the powers of man, so far as experience and 
analogy can guide us, are unlim i ted ; nor are we pos- 
sessed of any evidence which authorizes us to assign 
even an imaginary boundary at which the human in- 
tellect Avill, of necessity, be brought to a stand. And 
as this ijower which the mind possesses of inci’easing 
its own resources, is a peculiarity confined to man, and 
one eminently distinguishing him from what is com- 
monly called external nature, it becomes evident that 
the agency of climate, W'hich gives him wealth by 
stimulating liis labour, is more favourable to hif. 
ultimate progress than the agency of soil, which like- 
wise gives him wealth, but which does so, not by 
exciting his energies, but by virtue of a mere phy- 
sical relation between the character of the soil and 
the quantity or value of the pi’oduce that it almost 
spontaneously affords. 

Thus far as to the different ways in which climate 
and soil affect the creation of wealth. But another 
point of equal, or perhaps of superior, importance 
remains behind. After the wealth has been created, a 
question ai’ises as to how it is to be distributed ; that 
is to say, what propoi’tion is to go to the upper classes, 
and what to the lower. In an advanced stage of 
society, this depends upon several circumstances of 
great complexity, and which it is not necessary here to 
examine.®® But in a very eaily stage of society, and 


Indeed many of them are 
still imknown ; for, as M. Eey 
justly observes, most TOiters pay 
too exclusive an attention to the 
production of wealth, and neglect 
the laws of its distribution. Hey^ 
iSaence Sodale, voL iii. p. 271. 
In confirmation of this, I may 
mention the theory of rent, which 
was only discovered about half a 
century ago, and which is con- 
nected with so many subtle argu- 


ments that it is not yet generally 
adopted ; and even some of its 
advocates have shown themselves 
unequal to defending their own 
cause. The great law of the ratio 
between the cost of labour and 
the profits of stock, is the highest 
generalization we' have reached 
respecting the distribution of 
wealth; but it cannot be con- 
sistently admitted by any one who 
holds that rent enters into' price. 
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[ before its later and refined complications have begiiu, 
/ it maj;, I think, bo proved that the distribution of 
‘.wealth is, like its creation, governed entirely by 
"^physical laws; and that those laws are moreover so 
" 'active as to have invariably kept a vast majority of tho 
inhabitants of the fairest portion of the globe in a con- 
dition of constant and inextricable poverty. If this 
can be demonstrated, the immense importance of such 
laws is mtinifest. For since wealth is an undoubted 
source of power, it is evident that, supposing other 
things equal, an inquiry into the distxibution of wealth 
is an inquiry into tho distidbution of power, and, as 
such, will throw great light on the origin of those 
social and political inequalities, the play and opposition 
of which form a considerable part of the history of 
every civilized country. 

If we take a general view of this subject, we may say 
that after the creation and accumulation of wealth have 
once fairly begun, it will be distributed among two 
classes, those who labour, and those who do not labour ; 
the latter being, as a class, the more able, the former 
tho more numerous. The fund by which both classes 
are supported is immediately created by the lower 
class, whose physical energies are directed, combined, 
and as it were economized, by the superior skill of the 
upper class. The reward of the workmen is called 
tlieir wages ; the reward of tho contrivers is called 
their profits. At a later period, there will arise what 
may be called the saving class ; that is, a body of men 
who neither contrive nor woxk, but lend their accumu- 
lations to those who contrive, and in return for the 
loaxi, receive a part of that reward which belongs to 
the contriving class. In this case, the xnombers oHho 
sfiving class are rewarded for their abstinence in 
refraining Irom spending their accumulations, and this 
reward is termed the interest of their money ; so that 
there is made a threefold division — Interest, Profits, 
and \yages. But this is a subsequent arrangement, 
which can only take place to any o.'stent when wealth 
has been considerably accumulated ; and in tho stage 
of society we are now considering, this third, or saving 
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class, can liardly be said to liave a separate existence.^* 
For onr present purpose, therefore, it is enough to 
ascertain wliat those natural laws are, which, as soon as 
wealth is accumulated, regulate the proportion in 
wliieh it is distributed to the two classes of laboui’ers 
and employers. 

hTow, it is evident that wages being the price paid 
for labour, the rate of wages must, like the price of all 
I other commodities, vary according to the changes in 

i the market. If the supply of labourers outstrips the 

demand, wages will Ml; if the demand exceeds the 

i supply, they will rise. Supposing, therefore, that in 
any country there is a given amount of wealth to be 
divided between employers and woikmen, every increase 
in the number of the workmen will tend to lessen the 
average reward each can receive. And if we set aside 

ii those disturbing causes by which all general views are 

j affected, it will be found that, in the long-run, the 

I .qi.ie§±ip.I3.,.,..pf ^vages is a question of population ; for 

i although the total sum of the wages actually paid 

i depends upon the largeness of the fund from which 

|i they are drawn, still the amount of wages received by 

;■ oacli man must diminish as the claimants increase, 

i unless, owing to other circumstances, the fund itself 

f should so advance as to keep pace with the greater 

^ dexnands made upon it.** 

In a still more advanced the opponents of Eieardo have 
stage, tliere is a fourth division placed the beginning of rent too 
of wealth, and part of the pro- early, by overlooking the fact 
duce of labour is absorbed by that apparent rent is very often 
rent. Thi.s, however, is not an profits disguised, 
element of price, _ hut a conso- ‘ Wages depend, then, on the 

quence of it;, and in the oi’dinary proportion between the number 
f march of affairs, considerable of the labouring population, and 

time must elapse before it can the capital or other funds de- 
begin. Rent, in tlie proper sense voted to the purchase, of labour; 
of the vp'ord, is tho price paid for we will say, for shortness, the 
using the natural and indestruc- capital. If wages are higher at 
tihle powers of the soil, andmust one time or place than atanother, 
not be confused with rent com- if the s-ubsistence and comfort of 
monly so called; for this last the class of hired labourers are 
also mcludes tlie profits of stock, more ample, it is, and can be, 
I notice this, because several of for no other reason than because 
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_ To know the circumstances most favourable to the 
mcreaso of what maj be termed the Avages-fund is a 
limiter of great momcTit, but is one with which we are 
not immediately concerned. The question we have 
now before us, regards not the accumulation of wealtl/ 
but Its distribution; and the object is, to ascertain 
what those pliysical conditions are, which, by encou- 
raging a rapid growth of population, over-supply the 
labour market, and thus keep the average rate of wacros 
at a very low point, ^ 

Of ail the physical agents by which the increase of 
the labouring classes is affected, that of food is the most 
active and universal. If two countries, equal in all 
other respects, differ solely in this-that in one the 
national food is cheap and abundant, and in the other 
scarcp and clear, the population of the former country 
will inevitably nicroase more rapidly than the popu- 
lation of the latter. 23 And, by a parity of reasoning, 
the averap rate of wages will be lower in the former 
tfian in the latter, simply because the labour-market 
ivill be more amply stockecl.^^ An inquiry, therefore 




capital bears a greater propor- 
tion to population. It is not 
the absolute amount of accumu- 
lation or of prorluction that is 
of importance to the labouring 
class; it is not the amount even 
of the funds destined for dis- 
tribution among the labourers; 
it is the proportion between 
those funds and the numbers 
among whom they are shared. 
The condition of the class can he 
bettered in no other way than by 
altering that proportion to their 
advantage; and every scheme for 
their benefit which does not pro- 
ceed oil this as its foundation, is, 
for all permanent purposes, a 
delusion.’ MiWs Principles of 
Political Economy, 1849, vol. "i. 
p. 425. See also vol. ii. pp. 264, 
265, and iPCullocUs Political 
Economy, pp. 379, 380. Eicardo, 


ill his Essay on the Influence of 
a Low Price of Corn, has stated, 
with his _ usual terseness, the 
tiu’ee possible forms of this ques- 
tion : < The rise or fall of wages 
IS common to all states of society, 
whether it he the stationary, the 
advancing, or the retrograde state. 
In the stationary state, it is regu- 
lated wholly by the increase or 
falling-off of the population. In 
the advancing state, it depends 
on whether the capital or the 
population advance at the more 
rapid course. In the retrograde 
state, it depends on whether 
population or capital decrease 
with the greater rapidity. Hi. 

cardo’s Works, 

_ “ The standard of comfort be- 
ing of course supposed the same. 

, ‘ is better esta- 

bhsiied, than that the supply of 
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into the physical laws on which the food of different 
countries depends, is, for our present purpose, of the 
greatest importance ; and fortunately it is one respect- 
ing which wo are able, in the present state of che- 
mistry and jihysiology, to arrive at some precise and 
1 ; definite conclusions. 

{ The food consumed by man produces two, and only 
I two, efieets necessary to his existence. These are, first 
ito supply him with that animal heat without which the 
I functions of life would stop ; and secondly, to repair 
, '■ the waste constantly taking place in his tissues, that is, 

Ti hn the mechanism of his frame. For each of these 


1 separate purposes there is a separate food. The tem- 
iperature of our body is kept up by substances which 
contain no nitrogen, and are called non-azotized ; the 
'incessant decay in our organism is repaired by what 
|are known as azotized substances, in which nitrogen is 
f always found.®® In the former case, the carbon of non- 
azotized food combines with the oxygen we take in, 
and gives rise to that intemal combustion by which 
our animal heat is renewed. In the latter case, nitrogen 
having little affinity for oxygen,®® the nitrogenous or 


labourers will always ultimately 
be iii proportion to the means of 
supporting them,’ Principles of 
Political Economy, chap. xxi. in 
Ricardo's Works, p. 176. Com- 
pare Smith's Wealth of Nations, 
book i, chap, xi. p. 86, and 
M'Cullooh's Political Economy, 

p. 222. 

The division of food into 
azotized and non-azotized is said 
to liave beou first pointed out by 
Magendie, See Muller's Physio- 
logy, vol. i. p. 525. It is now 
recognised by most of the best 
authorities. See, for instance, 
Liebifs Animal Chemistry, p. 
1 34 ; CarpeniePs Human Physio- 
logy^ p. 686 ; Brands’ s Ohemis- 
try, vol ii.pp. 1218, 1870. The 
&ret tables of food constructed 


according to it were by Boussin- 
gault ; see an elaborate essay by 
Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert on 
The Composition of Foods, in 
Report of British Association for 
1862, p. 323: but the experi- 
ments made by these gentlemen 
are neither numerous nor diver- 
sified enough to establish a gene- 
I’al law ; still less can we accept 
their singular assertion, p. 346, 
that the comparative prices of 
different foods are a test of the 
nutriment they comparatively 
contain. 

‘ Of all the elements of the 
animal body, nitrogen has the 
feeblest attraction for oxygen ; 
and, what is still more remark- 
able, it deprives all combustible 
elements with which it combines,, 
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azotized food is, as it were, gtiarded against com- 
bustion ; and being thus preserved, is able to perfonn 
its duty of repairing the tissues, and supplying those 
losses which the human organism constantly suifei's in 
the wear and tear of daily life. 

These are the two great divisions of food ; and if 
%ve inquire into the laws which regulate the relation 
they bear to man, we shall find that in each division 
the most important agent is climate. Wlien men live 
in a hot country, their animal heat is more easily kept 
up than when they live in a cold one ; therefore they 
require a smaller amount of that non-azotized food, the 
solo business of which is to maintain at a certain point 
the tempcratiire of the body. In the same way, they, 
in the hot country, require a smaller amount of azotized 
food, because on the whole their bodily exertions are 
less frequent, and on that account the decay of their 
tissues is less rapid.29 


to a grpater or lass extent, of 
the power of combining with 
oxygon, that i.s, of undergoing 
combustion.’ Liebig's Letters on 
Chimistr!/, T^. Z72. 

The doctrine of what may 
be called the protecting power of 
some substances is still imper- 
fectly understood, and nntil late 
in the eighteenth centuiy, its 
existence was hardly suspected. 
It is now known to be connected 
with the general theory of poi- 
sons. See Turner's Chemistry, 
vol. i. p. 516. To this we must 
probably ascribe the fact that 
seveiul poisons which are ilital 
when applied to a wounded sur- 
face, may be taken into the 
stomach with iinpnnity. Lroclies 
Physiologieal Eescarches, 18,51, 
pp. 137, 138. Jt seem, 5 more 
reasonable to refer this to che- 
mical laws than to hold, with 
Sir Benjamin Jlrodie, that some 
poisons ‘ clesti'oy life bj’^ para- 


lysing the muscles of respiration 
without immediately affecting the 
action of the heart.’ 

-** Prout’s well-known division 
into saccharine, oily, and albu- 
minous, appears to me of much 
inferior value, though I obseiwe 
that it is adopted in the last 
edition of Elliotsmi's Human 
Phymhgy, pp. 65, 160. The 
division by M. Lepelletier into 
* les alimens solides et les bois- 
sons ’ is of course purely empi- 
rical. Lepelletier, Physiohgie 
Medicate, vol. ii. p. ,100, Paris, 
1832. In regard to Prout’s clas- 
sification, compare Burdach's 
Traite de Bhysiologie, vol. ix. p. 
240, with Wagner's Physiology, 
p. 452. 

The evidence of an univer- 
sal connexion in the animal 
frame between exertion and 
decfiy, is now almost complete. 
In regal'd to the muscular sys- 
tem, sec Carpenters Human 
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Since, tlierefore, the inhabitamts of hot climates do, 
in their natural and ordinary state, consume less food 
than the inhabitants of cold ones, it inevitably follows 
that, provided other things remain equal, the growth 
of population will be more rapid in cotmtries which are 
hot than in those which are cold. For practical pur- 
poses, it is immaterial whether the greater plenty of a 
substance by which the people are fed arises from a 
larger supply, or whether it arises from a smaller con- 
sumption. "V^en men eat less, the result will be just 
the same as if they had more ; because the same amount 
of nutriment will go further, and thus population will 
gain a power of increasing more quickly than it could 
do in a colder country, where, even if provisions were 
equally abundant, they, owing to the climate, would be 
sooner exhausted. 

This is the firsst point of view in which the laws of 
climate are, through the medium of food, connected 
with the laws of population, and therefore with the 
laws of the distribution of wealth. But there is also 
another point of view, which follows the same line of 
thought, and will be found to strengthen the argument 
just stated. This is, that in cold countries, not only 
are men compelled to eat more than in hot ones, but 

Physiology, pp. 440, 441, 681, brain their excretion (by the 
edit. 1846 ; ‘ there is strong kidneys) is very considerable, 
reason to believe the waste or Paget's Lectures on Surgical 
decomposition of the muscular Pathology, 1863, voL i. pp. 6, 7, 
tissue to be in exact proportion AZi', Carpenter's Human Physio- 
to the degree in which it is logy, 1^2, IQZ, 222', Simon's 
exerted.’ This perhaps would Animal Chemiistry, vol. ii. p. 
be generally anticipated even in 426 ; Henle, Anatomie Genirale, 
the absence of direct proof; but vol. ii. p. 172. The reader may 
what is more interesting, is that also consult respecting the phos- 
the same principle holds good of phorus of the brain the recent 
the nervous system. The human very able work of MM. Robin 
brain of an adult contains about et Verdeil, Ghimie Anatomique, 
one and a half per cent, of phos- vol, i. p. 215, vol. ii. p. 348, 
phorus; and it has been ascer- Paris, 1853. According to these 
tained, that after the mind has writers (vol. iii. p. 446), its 
been much exercised, phosphates existence in the brain was first 
are excreted, and that in the announced by Hensing, in 1779. 
case of inflammation of the 
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tlieir food is dearer, tliat is to say, to get it is more 
difficult, and requires a gi*eater expenditure of lalwur. 
The reason of this I will state as briefly as possible, 
without entering into any details beyond those wliich 
are absolutely necessary for a right understanding of 
this inieresting subject. 

The objects of food are, as we have seen, only two ; 
namely, to keep up the warmth of the body, and repair 
the waste in the tissnes,'"*® Of these two objects, the 
former is effected by the oxygen of the air entering our 
lungs, and, as it travels through the system, combining 
\v ith the carbon which we take in our food.^i This 


Thou^jh both objects are 
equally essential, the ibmer is 
usually the moi’e pressing; and 
it has been ascertained by expe- 
riment, what we should expect 
from theory, that when animals 
are starved to death, there is a 
progressive decline in the tem- 
perature of their bodies ; so tliat 
the proxinjate cause of death by 
starvation is not weakness, but 
cold. See Williams's Principles 
of Medicine, p. 36 ; and on the 
connexion between the loss of 
animal heat and the appearance 
of rigor mortis in the contractile 
parts of the body, see VogcUs 
Pathologiml Anatomy of the 
Human Body, p. 532. Compare 
the important and thoughtful 
v.’ork of JBurdach, Pkysiulogie 
comme Science d! Ohservation, vol. 
V. pp. 144, 430, vol. ix. p. 231. 

Until the last twenty or 
flve-aud- twenty years, it used 
to be supposed that this combi- 
nation took place in the lungs ; 
but more careful experiments 
have made it probable that the 
oxygen unites with the carbon 
in the circulation, and that the 
blood-coipuseules are the car- 
riers of the oxyges. Compare 


Liebig's Animal Chemistry, p. 78 ; 
Ijeticrs on Qhmistry, pp. 335, 
336 ; Turner’s Chemistry, vol. ii. 
p. 1319; Muller's Physiology, vol. 
i. pp. 92, 159. That the com- 
bination dcics not take place in 
the air-eells is moreover proved 
by the fact that the lungs are 
not hotter than other parts of 
The. body. See Muller, vol. i. p 
348; Thomson’s Animal Chemis- 
try, p, 033; m&Brodie'sPhyml, 
liescarches, p. 33. Another argu- 
ment in favour of the red corpus- 
cules being the carriers of oxygen, 
is that they are most abundant 
in those classes of the vertebrata 
which maintain the highest tem- 
perature; while the blood of 
invertebrata contains very few of 
them ; and it has been doubted if 
they even exist in tlie lower 
articulata and mollusca. See 
Carpenter's Human Physiol, pp. 
109, 532; Grant's Comparative 
Anatomy, p. 472; Elliotson's 
Human Phydol.-g. 159. In regard- 
to the different dimensions of 
corpuseules, see Henle, Anatomic 
Generale, vol. i. pp. 457-407, 494, 
495 ; Blainville, Physiologic Corn- 
park, vol. i. pp, 298, 299, 301- 
304; MUne Edwards, Zoohgie, 
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sombinatioii of oxygen and carbon never can occur 
without producing a considerable amount of heat, and 
it is in this way that the human frame is maintained at 
its necessary temperature.®® By virtue of a law fami- 
liar to chemists, carbon and oxygen, like all other 
elements, will only unite in certain definite propor- 
tions so that to keep up a healthy balance, it is 


part i. pp. 54-56 ; Fourth Report 
of British Association, pp. 117, 
118; Simon’s Animal Chemistry, 
toI. i. pp. 103, 104; and, above 
all, the important observations 
of Mr. Gulliver {Carpenter, pp. 
105, 106). These additions to 
our knowledge, besides being 
connected with the laws of ani- 
mal heat and of nutrition, will, 
when generalized, assist specula- 
tive minds in raising pathology to 
a science. In the mean time I 
may mention the relation between 
an examination of the corpns- 
cules and th e theory of inflamma- 
tion which Hunter and Broussais 
were unable to settle: this is, 
that the proximate cause of in- 
flammation is tlie obstruction of 
the vessels by the adhesion of 
fche pale cor^uscules. Eespeeting 
this striking generalization, 
which is still on its trial, com- 
pare Williams's Brinoiples of 
Medicine, 1848, pp. 268-265, 
with Payees Surgical Bathology, 
1853, voL i. pp. 313-317; Jones 
and Sievekinfa Fathological 
Anatomy, 1854, pp. 28, 105, 106. 
The diiflculties connected with 
the scientific study of inflamma- 
tion are evaded in VogeEs Pa- 
thological Anatomy, p. 418; a 
work which appears to me to 
have been greatly overrated. 

On the amount of beat 
disengaged by the union of car- 
bon and oxygen, see the experi- 
ments of Dulong, in Liebifs 




Animal Chemistry, p. 44; and 
those of Despretz, in Thomsmi’s 
Animal Chemistry, p. 634. Just 
in the same way, we find that 
the temperature of plants is 
maintained by the combination 
of oxygen with carbon : see Bal- 
four's Botany, pp. 231, 232, 322, 
323. As to the amount of heat 
caused generally by chemical 
combination, there is an essay 
well W'orth reading by Dr. 
Thomas Andrews in Report of 
British Association for 1849, pp. 
63-78. See also /or 1852, 
Transac. of Sec. p. 40, and Liebig 
and Kopp's Reports on the Pro- 
gress of Chemistry, vol. i. p. 34, 
vol. iii. p. 16, vol. iv, p. 20; also 
Pouillet, EUrnna de Physique, 
Paris, 1832, vol. i. parti, p. 411, 
The law of definite propor- 
tions, which, since the brilliant 
discoveries by Dalton, is the 
corner-stone of chemical know- 
ledge, is laid down with admira- 
ble clearness in Tamed s Elements 
of Chemistry, vol. i. pp. 146-151. 
Compare Brandis Chemistry, 
vol. i. pp. 139-144; Cuvier, Pro- 
grhs des Sciences, vol. ii. p. 255 ; 
Somervillis Connexion of the 
Sciences, pp. 120, 121. But none 
of these writers have considered 
the law BO philosophically as M. 
A. Comte, Philosophic Positive, 
vol. iii. pp. 138-176, one of the 
bestchapters in his very profound, 
but ill-nnderstood work. 
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needful that tlie food wMch contains the carbon should 
vary aeGoi'ding to the amount of oxygon taken in: 
•while it is equally needful that -we should increase the 
quantity of both of these constituents whenever a 
greater external cold lowers the temperature of the 
body. Ifow it is ob'vious that in a very cold climate, 
this necessity of providing a nntrimeii't more highly 
carbonized will arise in two distinct ways. In the first 
place, the air being denser, men imbibe at each inspi- 
ration a greater volume of oxygen than they would do 
in a climate where the air is rarefied by heatr'*'^ In the 
second place, cold accelerates their respiration, and tlnis 
obliging them to inhale more frequently than the inha- 
Ifitants of hot countries, increases the amount of oxygen 
which they on an average take in.^® On both these 



‘Ainsi, dans des temps 
eganx, la quant ite d’oxygeiie 
oon.somm^o par le meme animal 
est d’liutant plus grande que la 
temperature auibiante. est raoins 
dlevee.’ Fofnn et Vcrddl, Chitim 
Anato)mqi(e, vol. ii. p. 44. Com- 
pare Simon’s Lectures on Patho- 
loffit, 1850, p. 188, for tlie 
dimiiiisliod quantity of respi- 
ration in a high temperature; 
though one may question Mr. 
Simon’s uiference that tJurrfore 
the blood is more venons in hot 
countries than in cold ones. This 
is not making allowance for the 
difference, of diet, which corrects 
the difference of temperature. 

“ ‘ The eousumption of oxygen 
in a given time may be expressed 
by the number of respirations.’ 
Liebig’s Letters on Chemistry, p. 
814; and see 77/omson’s Animal 
Chemistry, p. Cll. It is also 
certain that exercise increases 
tlie number of respirations; and 
birds, which are the most active 
of all anirn.als, consume more 
oxj'gen than any others. Milne 
Edwards, Zodlogie, part i, p. 88, 


part ii. p. Sfl ; Flour ens, Tra~ 
miLvde C'wwicr, pp. 153, 154, 265, 
266. Compare, on the connexion 
between respiration and the 
locomotive organs, Bedard,, Ana- 
tamie Giintrale, pp. 39, 44 ; Bur- 
dach, Traits de Fhysiologie, vol. 
ix. pp. 485, 656-659; Carus' 
Comparatim Anatomy, vol, i. pp. 
99, 164, 358, vol. ii. pp. 142, 160; 
Grant's Comparative Anatomy, 
pp. 455, 495, 522, 529, 537 1 
Rt/mer Jones's Animal Kingdom, 
pp. 369, 440, 692, 714, 720; 
Owen's Zn veriehrata, pp. 322, 345, 
386, 505. Thus too it has been 
experimentally ascertained, that 
in human beings exercise .n- 
creases the amount of carbonic- 
aoid gas. Mayo's Human Phy^ 
siology, p. 64 ; Lkhig and Kopp’s 
Reports, vol. iii. p. 359. 

If we now put these facts 
together, their bearing on the 
propositions in the text will 
become evident; because, on the 
■whole, there is more exercise 
taken in cold climates than in 
hot ones, and there must therefore 
be an increased rc.spi ratory action. 
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grounds tie consumption of ox^en becomes greater ; 
it is therefore requisite that the consumption of carbon 
should also be greater ; since by the union of fhese two 
elements in certain definite proportions, the tempera- 
ture of the body and the balance of tihe human frame 
can alone be maintained.^'* 

Proceeding from these chemical and physiological 
principles, we arrive at the conclusion, that the colder 
the country is in which a people live, the more highly 
carbonized will be their food. And this, which is a 
purely scientific inference, has been verified by actual 
CAperiment. The inhabitants of the polar regions con- 
sume lai’ge quantities of whale-oil and blubber ; while 
within the tropics such food would soon put an end to 
life, and therefore the ordinary diet consists almost 
entirely of fruit, rice, and other vegetables, hfow it 
has been ascertained by careful analysis, that in the 
polar food there is an excess of carbon ; in the tropical 
food an excess of oxygen. Without entering into de- 
tails, which to the majority of readers would be dis- 
tasteful, it may be said generally, that the oils contain 
about six times as much carbon as the fruits, and that 
they have in them very little oxygen while starch, 


For proof that greater exercise 
is both taken and required, com- 
pare Wrangel's Polar Expedition, 
pp. 79, 102; Richardson's Arotio 
Expeditmi, vol. i. p. 385 ; Simp- 
son's North Coast of Atnerica, pp. 
49, 88, which should be contrasted 
with the contempt for such 
amusements in hot countries. 
Indeed, in polar regions all this 
is so essential to preserve a nor- 
mal state, that scurvy can only 
be kept off in the northern part 
of the American continent by 
taking considerable ex€^rciso•. see 
Crante, Histori/ of Greenland, 
vol. i. pp. 46, rri, 338. 

See the note at the end of 
this chapter. 

‘The fruits used by the 


inhabitants of southern climes 
do not contain, in a fresh statu, 
more than 12 per cent, of carbon; 
while the blubber and train-oil 
which feed the inhabitants of 
polar regions contain 66 to 80 
per cent, of that element.’ Liebig's 
Letters on Chmnistrrj, p. 320 ; see 
also p. 375, and Tamer's Che- 
mistry, vol ii. p. 1315. According 
to Prout (Mayo’s Human Physiol. 
p. 136), ‘ the proportion of carbon 
in oily bodies varies ffom about 
60 to 80 per cent.’ The quantity 
of oil and fat habitually con- 
sumed in cold countries is 
remarkable. Wrangel (Polar 
Expedition, -g. 21) says of the 
tribes in the north-east of Siberia, 

* fat is their greatest delicacy. 
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whicli is tlie most universal, and, in reference to nutri- 
tion, the most imporilint constituent in the vegetable 
world,®® is nearly lialf oxygen.®® 

The connexion between this circranstanco and tlie 
subject before us is liigbly curious : for it is a most 
remarkable fact, and one to wbicb I would call ])ar- 
tlcular attention, that owing to some moi'e general law, 
of wbicb we are ignorant, bigbly carbonized food is 
more costly than food in wliich compai-atively little 
carbon is found. The fruits of the cartb, of w'bicb 
oxygon is the most active principle, are very abundant ; 
they may be obtained without danger, ai^d almost 
without ti'ouble. But that highly earhordzed food, 
whieix in a very cold climate is absolutely necessary to 
life, Is not produced in so facile and spontaneous a 
marmei’. It is not, like vegetables, thrown up by the 
soil ; but it consists of the tat, the blubber, and the oil"*® 
of powoi'ful and ferocious annuals. To procure it, man 
must incur great risk and expend great labour. And 
although this is undoubtedly a conti’ast of extreme 
cases, still it is emdent that the nearer a people approach 


Tlu'y eat it in every possible 
shape ; raw, melted, fresh, or 
spoilt.’ See also Simpmi’s Dis- 
coveries on the North Coast of 
Ammea, pp. 147, 404. 

‘ So eonunoii, that no plant 
is destitute of it.’ JAtidlefs 
Botany, vol. i. p. Ill ; and at p. 
121, ‘ stiwelx is the most common 
of all vegetable productions.’ 
Dr. Lindley adds (vol. i. p, 292), 
that it is difficult to di.stinguish 
the grains of starch secreted by 
jilants from cytohhists. Sec also 
on the starch-granules, first no- 
ticed by M. Link, Reports on 
Botany by the Ray Society, pp. 
223, 370; and respecting its 
predominance in the vegetable 
world, compmre Tho7nsorCs Che- 
mistry of Vegetables, pp. 650-652, 
875 ; Brande's Chemistry, vol. ii. 
p. 1160; Turner's Chemistry, yol. 


ii. p. 1236; IJebig and Kopp's 
Reports, vol. ii. pp. 97, 98, 122. 

The oxygen is 49’39 out of 
100. See the table in Liebig's 
Letters on Chemistry, p. 379. 
Amidin, wliieh is the soluble 
part of starch, contains 53‘33 
per cent, of oxygen. See Thom- 
son's Chniistry of Vegetables, 
j). 65-1, on the authority of Prout, 
•who has the reputiitiou of being 
an accurate experimenter. 

Of which a single whale 
will yield ‘ cent vingttonneaux.’ 
Cuvier, R^gne Animal, vol. i. p. 
297. In regard to the solid food, 
Sir ,T. Kiehardson {Arctic Expe- 
dition, 1851, vol. i. p. 243) says 
that the inhabitants of the Arc- 
tic regions only maintain them- 


selves by chasing whales and 
‘ consuming blubber.’ 
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to eitlier extremitj, tlio more subject will they be to 
tliG conditions by wliicb that extremity is governed. It 
is evident that, as a general rule, the colder a country is, 
the more its food will be carbonized ; the warmer it is, 
(he more its food will bo oxidized.^* A.tthe same time, 
cai'bonized food, lieing cliieliy drawn from the animal 
world, is more ditiicult to obtain than oxidized food, 
which is dnnvn from the vegetable Avorld.**® The result 
lias been that among nations where the coldness of 
the climate renders a liighly carbonized diet essential, 
til ere is for the most part di splayed, even in the infancy 
of society, a bolder and more adventurous cbaracter, 
thanwoiind among those other nations whose oi'dinary 
nutriment, being highly oxidized, is easily obtained, 
and mdeed is supplied to them, by tbe bounty of nature, 
gratuitously and w’ithout a struggle.'*® Eroni this 


It is said, that to keep a 
poi’son in health, his food, oven 
in the tempi'i'ate pnrfs of Europe, 
should contain ‘ a full eighth 
moM carbon in winter than in 
summer.’ Liebig's Animal Ghe- 
mistrg, p. 16. 

The most highly carbonized 
of all foods aro undoubtedly 
yielded by animals ; the most 
highly oxidized by vcgc1able.s. 
In the vegetable kingdom there 
is, however, so much carbon, that 
its predominance, accompanied 
with the rarity of nitrogen, has 
induced chemical botanists to 
characlerizc plants as carbonized, 
and animals as azotized. Hut 
we have here to attend to a dou- 
ble antithesis. Vegetables are 
carhoniz^ in so far as they are 
non-azotized ; hut they are oxi- 
dized in opposition to the highly 
carbonized animal food of cold 
countries. Besides this, it is 
important to observe that the 
carbon of vegetables is most 
abundant in the woody and un- 


nutritious part, wdiich is not 
eaten ; while the carbon of ani- 
mals is found in the fatty aud 
oily parts, whicli are not only 
eaten, but are, iu cold countries, 
greedily devoured. 

■“* Sir J. Malcolm {Bistory^ of 
Persia, vol. ii. p. 380), speaking 
of the cheapness of vegetable.? 
in the East, says, ‘in some, parts 
of Persia fruit has hardly any 
value.’ Cuvier, in a striking 
2 xissago {lieg^ie Animal, vol. i. 
jip. 73, 74), has contrastod vege- 
table with animal food, and 
thinks that the former, being so 
easily obtained, is the more natu- 
ral. But the truth is that both 
arc equally natural: though when 
Cuvier wrote scarcely anything 
was knoTivn of the laws which 
govern the relation between cli- 
mate and. food. On the skill 
and energy required to obtain 
food in cold countries, see Wran^ 
gel’s Polar Ea^ediUon, -p^. 70, 
71, 191, 192 ; Jiscowe- 
ncs on theHorth Coast of America,, 
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origmal divergence tliere follow many otter conse« 
qnences, wMch, however, I am not now concerned to 
trace ; my present object being merely to point out how 
this difference of food affects the proportion in which 
wealth is distributed to the different classes. 

The way in which this proportion is actually altered 
has, 1 hope, been made clear by the preceding argu- 
ment ; hut it maybe useful to recapitulate the facts on 
-which the argument is based. The facts, then, are 
^simply those. The rate of wages fluctuates with the 
; population ; increasing when the lahour-markot is 
f under-supplied, diminishing when it is ovei’-supplied 
j The population itself, though affected by many other 
f circumstances, does undoubtedly fluctuate with the 
'supply of food ; advancing when the supply is plentiful, 
halting or receding when the supply is scanty. The 
^ food essential to life is scarcer in cold countries than in 
! hot ones ; and not only is it scarcer, hut more of it is 
is recpiired so that on both grounds smaller eneourage- 
I ment is given to the growth of that population from 

i whose ranks the lahoui*-mai’ket is stocked. To express, 
therefore, the conclusion in its simplest form, we may 
.say, that there is a strong and constant tendency in hot 
countries for wages to be low, in cold countries for 
them to be high. 


p. ‘249; Grants, History of Green- Rickirdson's Central Africa, vol 
vol. i. pp. 22, 3‘2, 105, 131, ii. p. 46; iiiohardson's Sahara, 
164, ] 56, vok Ji.pp. 203, 265, 324. vol. i. p. 137 ; Denham' s Africa, p. 

** ‘C&ba,m& {BapportsduFhy- 37; Joiirnal of Asiatic Society, 
siqiic et du Moral, p. 313) says, vol. v. p. 144, vol. viii, p. 188; 
‘Daus les temps etaans lespays Burtkhanli's Travels in Arabia 
froids on mange et Ton agit da- vol. ii. p. 265 ; Niebuhr, Discri- 
vantage.’ That much food is tion de I' Arabic, p. 45; Ullod 
eaten in cold coxmti'ies, and little Voyage to South America, vol. i. 
in hot ones, is mentioned by ^Tg.H)Z,ii)^-,Journali>fG(:ngruijh. 
niuneroiis travelim’S, none of Society, voi. iii. p. 283, vol. vi. p. 


85, vol, xix. p. 121; Syiv and 


See Simpson's Discov, on North Martins's Travels in Brasil, vol. 


Coast of America, p. 218; Cus- i. p. 164; Southey's History oj 
tine's Russie,^ vol, iv. p. 66; vol. iii. p. 848 ; Volney, 


WrangeTs Expedition, pp. 21, Voyage en Syrie et en Kgyp'ie, 
327; Grants, History of Green- vol. i. pp. 370, 380. 460; Low' 
land, vol, i. pp. 145, 360 ; Sarawak, p. 140. 
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Applying now this great principle to the general 
course of history, we shall find proofs of its accuracy in 
every direction. Indeed, there is not a single instance 
to the contrary. In Asia, in Africa, and in America, 
all the ancient civilizations were seated in hot climates ; 
and in all of them the rate of wages was very low, and 
therefore the condition of the labouring classes very 
j depressed. In Eui’ope, for the first time, civilization 

arose in a colder climate : hence the reward of labour 
Avas increased, and the distribution of wealth rendered 
more equal than was possible in countries where an 
excessive abundance of food stimulated the growth of 
population. This difierence produced, as we shall 
presently see, many social and political consequences of 
^ immense importance. But before discussing them, it 

i may be remarked that the only apparent exception to 

what has been stated is one which strikingly verifies 
: the general law. There is one instance, and only one, 

* of a great European people possessing a very cheap 

national food. This people, I need hardly say, arc 
the Irish. In Ireland the labouring classes have for 
more than two hundred years been principally fed by 
j; potatoes, which Avere introduced into their country late 

in the sixteenth, or early in the seventeenth century 
Now, the peculiarity of the potato is, tliat until the 
appearance of the late disease, it Avas and perhaps still 
IS, cheaper than any other food equally Avholesome. If 
we compare its reproductive poAver with the amount of 
I nutriment contained in it, we find that one acre of 

i average land sown ydth potatoes will support twice 

i as many persons as the same quantity of land soavu 

^ with wheat. The consequence is, that in a country 



■** M.ejen(G(OffrapIi^ of P/ants, 
1840, p. 313) says that the potato 
was iutrodtioed into Ireland in 
liOSO; but according to Mr. 
M'Culloch ( Piotionary of Com- 
meroe, 1849, p, 1048),^' potatoes, 
it is commonly thouglit, were 
not introduced into Ireland till 
ICJO, when a small quantity Aras 
^OL L > 


sent by Sir Walter Ealeigb to 
be planted in a gai-den on his 
estate, in the vicinity of Youghall.' 
Coinpare Loiidmia Encyclop. of 
Agriculture, p. 84d: ‘ first planted 
by Sir Walter Raleigh on his 
estate of Youghall, near Cork,’ 

■‘“ Adam Smith (maliA of 
JSaizons, book i. chap. xi. p. 6?) 


'1 
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where men live on potatoes, the population will, if other 
things ai*e tolerably equal, inci'ease twice as fast as in 
a country where they live on wheat. And so it hsis 
actually ocjcurred. Until a very few years ago, wdiou 
tlu) face of affairs Avas entirely altered by pestikneo ami 
emigration, the population of Ireland was, in round 
nnuibers, increasing annually three per cent. ; the 
])opulation of England during the same period increas- 
ing one and a half per cent.'*^ The result was, that in 
these two countries the distribution of W'ealth Avas alto- 
gether different. Even in England the groAvth of popu- 
lation is somcAvhat too rapid ; and the labour-market 
being oA^erstocked, the AA'orking classes are not suffi- 
ciently paid for their labour.^® But their condition is 
one oi' sumptuous splendour, compared to thatinAA’hich 
only a few year's ago the Irish Avere forced to live. 
The misery in Avhich they Avere plunged has no doubt 
alAAUtys been aggravated by the ignorance of their 
rulers, and by that scandalous misgovernment wdrich, 
until very r’ccently, formed one of the darkest blots on 


supposes that it Avill .support 
duvo times ns many; but tho 
statistics of this great Avriter are 
tho weakest pan of his work, 
and the more careful ealcnlations 
tnaile since he wrote bear out the 
statement in thotext. ‘ItaJmits 
of demonstration that an acre of 
potatoes will feed double the 
number of people that can he fed 
from an acre of Avheat.’ London’s 
Eneyclop. of Agriculture, ,5th 
edit. 1844, p. 845. So, too, in 
UPCullock’s Lid. -p. 1048, ‘ an 
aero of potatoes Avill feed double 
the number of individuals that 
can be f,M.l from an acre of wheat,’ 
The daily average consumption 
of an aljJe-hodied labourer in 
Ireland is estimated at nine and 


Malthus, Essay on Popu- 
lation, A’ol. i. pp. 424, 425, 
431, 4-3o, 441, 442; M'Vul- 
loch’s Political Economy, pp. 
381, 382. 

The lowest agriculturiil 
wages in our time have been in 
England about l.s. a day; while 
from tho evidence collected by 
Mr. Thornton in 1845, the higli- 
est wages then paid wore in 
Liiieoln-shire, and were rather 
more than 13.s. a week; tho.se in 
Yorkshii’e and Northumberland 
being nearly as high. Thornton 
on Over-Population, pp. 12-15, 
24, 25. Godwin, writing in 1 820, 
estimates the average at Is. %d. 
a day. Godivin on Population, 
p. 574. Mr. Phillips, in his 
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the glei-y of Bng]a,ncl. The most actiye cause, however, 
was, that their wages wore so low as to debar them, 
not only from the comforts, but from the common 
decencies of civilized life; and this evil condition was 
the natural result of that cheap and abundant food, 
which encouraged the people to so rapid an increase, 
that the laboxir-inarket was constantly gorged.^^ So 
far Avas this canned, that an intelligent observer who 
travelled through Ireland twenty years ago, mentioned 
that at that time the average wages wei’e fourpence a 
day, and that even this wretched pittance could not 
always bo relied upon for regular employment.®® 

Such have been the consequences of cheap food in a 
country wliich, on the whole, possesses greater natural 
resources than any other in Europe.®! And if we inves- 


“ The most miserable part, 
namely Connaught, in 1733, 
contain«I 242,160 inhabitants: 
and in 1821, 1,110,229.: See 
Sadler's Law of Population, vol. 
ii. p. 490, 

Mr, Inglis, who in 1834 
travelled throngli Ireland with a 
particular view to its economical 
state, says, as the result of very 
careful inquiries, ‘I am quite 
confident, that if the whole yearly 
earnings of the labourers of Ire- 
land were divided by the whole 
number of labourers, the result 
would be under this sum — 
Fourpence a day for the la- 
bourers of Ireland.’ Inglis, Jour- 
ney throughout Ireland in 1834,. 
Lond. 1835, 2nd edit. vol. ii. 
p. 300. At Balinasloe, in the 
county of Grfilway, ‘ A gentleman 
with whom I was accidentally in 
company offered to procure, on 
an hour’s warning, a couple of 
hundred labourers at fourpence 
even for temporary employment.’ 
Inglis, vol. ii. p, 17. The same 
writer says (vol. i. p. 263), that 
at Tralee ‘it often happens that 


the labourers, after working in 
the canal from five in the morn- 
ing until eleven in the forenoon, 
are discharged for the day with 
the pittance of twopence.’ Com- 
pare, in Cloncurrj/ s Eecollections, 
Dublin, 1849, p. 310, a lettei- 
from Dr. Doyle written in 1829, 
describing Ireland as ‘a country 
wdiei’e the market is alw'avs over- 
stocked with laboui’, and in 
which a man’s labour is not 
worth, at an average, more than 
threepence a clay.’ 

It is singular that so acute 
a thinker as Mr. Kay should, in 
his otherwise just remarks on 
the Irish, entirely overlook the 
effect produced on their wages 
hy the increase of population. 
Kay's Socml Condition of the 
People, vol. i. pp. 8, 9, 92, 223, 
306-324. This is the more ob- 
servable, because the disadvan- 
tages of cheap food have been 
noticed not only by several com- 
mon writers, but by the highe.st 
of all authorities on population, 
Mr. Malthuse; see the sixth edi- 
tion of his Essay on Population. 
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iigate on a larger scale tlie social and economical con- 
dition of nations, we shall seo the same principle 
I'^vei’y where at work. We .shall seo that, other things 
; remaining equal, the food of a people determines the 
increase of their numbers, and the increase of their 
numbers determines the rate of their wages. We shall 
moreover find, that when the wages are invariably 
low,®^ the distribution of wealth being thus very 
qnequal, the cli.stribution of political power and .social 
/influence will also be very unequal ; in other words, it 
iwill appear that the normal and average relation be- 
f •‘veen the upper and lower classes will, in its origin, 
I depend upon those peculiarities of nature, the operations 
which I have endeavoured to indicate.®^ After 

vol. i. p. i.lO, vol. ii. pp. 123, 

124, 383, 384. If these things 
were uftcner considered, we .should 
not hear so much about, the idle- 
iies.s and levity of tiie Celtic race; 
the simple fact being, that the 
Irish are unwilling to work, not 
becfiuse they are Celts, but be- 
cause their work is badly paid. 

When they go abroad, they get 
good wages, and thtsrefore they 
become as industrious a.s any 
other people. Compare Journal 
of Statistical Society, yol. vii. j). 

24, with Tlwrntonon Over-Popu- 
lation, p. 425 ; a very valuable 
work. Even in 1799, it was 
observed that the Irish as soon 
as they left their own country 
became industrious and ener- 
getic. See Parliamentary Hiv- 
iory, vol. xxxiv. p. 222. Ho too, 
in North America, ‘they are 
most willing to work liard.’ 

LiH-lts Second Visit to the United 
States, 1849, vol. i. p. 187. 

Hy low wages, I mean low 
reward of hiliour, which is of 
course iudepoudeut both of the 
cost, of labour and of the money- 
pate of wages. 


In a recent work of con- 
siderable ingenuity {Poubleday's 
True Law of Population, 1847, 
pp._ 25-29, 69, 78, 123, 124, &c.) 
it is noticed that countries are 
more populous when the ordi- 
nary food is vegetable than when 
it is animal ; and an attempt is 
made to explain this on the 
ground that a poor diet is more 
favourable to fecundity than a 
rich one. Hut though the fact 
of the greater increase of popu- 
lation is indisputable, there are 
several reasons for being dis- 
satislled with JMr. Donbleday’s 
explanation. 

1st. That the power of pro- 

E agation is heightened by poor 
ving, is a proposition which has 
never been established physiolo- 
gically; while the observations 
of travellers and of governments 
are not sufficiently numerous to 
establish it statistically. 

2ud. Vegetable diet is as 
generous for a hot country as 
animal diet is for a cold country; 
and since we know that, not- 
withstanding the difference of 
food and climate, the tempera- 
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putting all these things together, we shall, I trust, he 
able to discern, with a clearness hitherto unknown, the 
intimate connexion between the physical and moral 
world ; the laws by wliich that connexion is governed ; 
and the reasons why so many ancient civilizations 
reached a certain stage of development, and then fell 
away, unable to resist the pressui’e of nature, or make 
head against those external obstacles by which their 
progress was effectually retarded. 

If, in the first place, we turn to Asia, we shall see an 
admhable illustration of what may be called the collision 
between internal and external phenomena. ' Owing to 
circumstances ah'eady stated, Asiatic civilization has 
always been confined to that rich tract where alone 
wealth could be easily obtained. This immense zone 
comprises some of the most fertile parts of the globe ; 
and of all its provinces, Hindostan is certainly the one 
which for the longest period has possessed the gi’eatest 
civilization.®^ And as the materials for forming an 


tura of the body varies little 
between the equator and the 
poles (compare lAehig’s Animal 
Chemistry, p. 19; UollanA!s Medi- 
cal Notes, p. 473 ; jPouillei, EU- 
mens de Physique, vol. i. part i. 
p. 414; Burdach’s TraitS de 
Physioloffie, vol. ix. p. 663), we 
have no reason to believe that 
there.is any other normal varia- 
tion, but should rather suppose 
that, in regard to all essential 
functions, vegetable diet and ex- 
ternal heat are equivalent to 
animal diet and external cold. 

3rd. Even conceding, for the 
sake of argument, that vegetable 
food increases the procreative 
power, this would only affect 
the number of births, and not 
the density of population ; for a 
greater number of births may 
be, and often are, remedied by a 
greater mortidity; a point in 
regard to which Godwin, in 


trying to refute Malthus, falls 
into serious error. Godwin mi 
Pofxdation, p. 317. 

Since writing the above, I 
have found that these views of 
Mr. Eoubleday’s were in a great 
measure anticipated by Eourier. 
See Bey, Science Sociale, vol. i. 
p. 185. 

I use the word ‘ Hindostan’ 
in the popular sense, as extend- 
ing south to Cape Comorin; 
though, properly speaking, it only 
includes the country north of the 
Nerbudda. Compare MilCs Bis- 
tory of India, vol. ii. p. 178 ; 
Bolden, das alte Indien, vol. 5- 
p. 11; Meiners uber die Lander 
in Asien, vol. i. p. 224. The word 
itself is not found in the old 
Sanscrit, and is of Persian origin. 
Hallieds Preface to the Gentoo 
Laws, pp, XX. xxi.; Asiatic Ite- 
searches, yol. iii. pp, 368, 369. 
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opinion respecting India are more ample than those 
respecting any other part of Asia,®® I purpose to select 
it as an example, and use it to illustrate those laws 
^vhich, though generalized from political economy, 
chemistry, and physiology, may be verified by that 
more extensive survey, the means of which history 
alone can supply. 

In India, the great heat of the climate brings into 
play that law already pointed out, by virtue of which 
the ordinary food is of an oxygenous rather than of a 
carbonaceous character. This, according to another 
law, obliges the people to derive their usual diet not 
from the animal, but from the vegetable world, of which 
starch is the most important constituent. At the same 
time the high tempemture, ineapaoitating men lor 
arduous labour, makes necessary a food of which the 
returns mil be abundant, and which will contain much 
nutriment in a comjiaratively small space. Here, then, 
we have some characteristics, which, if the preceding 
views are correct, ought to he found in the ordinary 
food of the Indian nations. So they all are. From 
the earliest period the most general food in India has 
been rice,®® which is the most nutritive of all the 


So that, in addition to works 
pnblishtid on their philosophy, 
religion, and jurispriidenco, a 
learned geographer stated several 
years ago, that ‘ kein anderes 
Asiatisehes lieieh iat in den letz- 
ten drey Jahrhunderten von so 
vielen und so einsiehtsvollen 
Evu'opiiern durchreist und be- 
selu'iebou wordwj, als Hindustan.’ 
^leuurs Lii/idir in Askn, vol. i. 
p. 2^5. Siiiee the time of Mei- 
ners, such evitleneo lias become 
still more precise and extensive,; 
and is, I think, too much, neg- 
lected by M. llliode in his valu- 
able work on India: ‘Dem 
Zweeke dieser Arbeit gemiiss, 
betraehten wir hier nur Werke 
tier Hindus selbst, oderA,usziige 


aus denselben als Quelleh,’ 
Rhode, EdigiSee BUdung der 
Sindus, vol. i. p. 43. 

This is - evident from the 
frequent and familiar mention of 
it in that remarkable relie of 
antiquity, the Institutes of Menu. 
See the Institutes, in Works of 
Sir ir. Jones, vol. iii. pp. 87, 
132, 156, 200, 216, 306, 400, 
403, 434. Thus too, in the enu- 
meration of Foods in Vishnu 
Purana, pp. 46, 47, rice is the 
first mentioned. See further 
evidence in Bohlen, das alte In- 
dkn, vol. i. p. 22, vol. ii. pp. 1,59, 
160; Wilson’s Theatre of the 
Indus, vol. i. part ii. pp. 1,5, 16, 
37, 62, 96, vol. ii. partii. p. 3,5, 
part iii. p. 64 ; Notes m the Ma~ 
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ccrea.lia ; Avliieli contains an enormous proportion of 
Etarcii and which jdelds to the labourer an average 
rotnrn of at least sixty fold.®® 

Thus possible is it, by the application of a few physical 
laws, to anticipate what the national food of a coimtiy 
will’ bo, and therefore to anticipate a long train of 
ulterior consequences. 'What in this case is no less 
remarkable, is that though in the south of the peninsula, 
rice is not so much used as formerly, it has been re- 
I)laced, not by animal food, but by another grain called 
ragi.*’® The original rice, however, is so suited to the 
cii°cumstances I have described, that it is still tlie most 
general food of nearly all the hottest countries of Asia,®i 


Jmbharata, in Journal of Asiatic 
Society, yol. vii. p. 141 ; Travels 
of Ibn Batata in Fourteenth Cen- 
tury,'^. 164; Cotebrooke's Digest 
of Hindu Law, vol. i. p. 499, vol. 
ii. pp. 44, 48, 436, 569, vol. iii. 
pp. 11, 148, 205, 206, 207, 266, 
364, 530; Asiatic Besearckes, 
vol, vii. pp. 299, 302; Ward on 
the Hindoos, vol. i. p. 209, vol. 
in, p. 105. 

‘ It contains a greater pro- 
portion of nutritious matter than 
any of the cerealia.’ Somerville’s 
Physical Qeogra'ghy, vol. ii. p. 
220 . 

It contains from 83'8 to 
85-07 percent, of starch. Brands’ s 
Chemistry, vol. ii. p. 1624; Thom- 
sons Chemistry of Organic Bo- 
dies, p, 883. 

It is difficult to collect suf- 
ficient evidence to strike an ave- 
rage; but in Egypt, according 
to Savary, rice ‘ produces eighty 
bushels for one.’ Lmdon's J^cy- 
clop. of Agrimdtiire, p, 173, In 
Tennasserira, the yield is from 80 
to 100. Xoze’s History of Ten- 
nasserim, in Journal of Asiatic 
Society, vol. in. p. 29. In South 
America, 250 fold, according to 


Spix and Martius {Travels in 
Brazil, vol. ii. p. 79); or from 
200 to 300, according to Southey 
{History of Brazil, vol. iii. pp. 
658, 806). The lowest estimate 
given by M. Meyen is forty fold ; 
the highest, which is marsh 
in the Philippine Islands, 400 
fold. Meyen’s Geography of 
Plants, 1846, p. 301, 

““ Elphinstone’ s Histonj of In- 
dia, p. 7. Eagi is the Cynosurus 
Corocanus of Linnaeus ; and, con- 
sidering its importance, it has 
been strangely neglected by bo- 
tanical -vvTiters. The best account 
I have seen of it is in Buchanan 
Journey through the Countries of 
Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, 
vol. i. pp. 100-104, 285, 286, 
375, 376, 403, vol. ii. pp. 103, 
104, vol. iii. pp. 239, 240, 296, 
297. In the large cities, millet is 
generally used ; of which ' a 
quantity sufficient for two nieals 
may be purchased for about 
halfpenny.’ Gibson on Indian 
Agriculture, in Journal of Asiatic 
Society, vol. viii. p, 100. 

Marsden's History of Suma- 
tra, pp, 56, 59 ; Baffles' History 
of Java, vol. i. pp. 39, 106^ 119, 
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from which at different times it has been transplanted 
to other parts of the world.®® 

In consequence of these peculiarities of climate, and 
of food, there has arisen in India that unequal distri- 
bution of wealth which we must expect to find in 
countries where the labour-market is always redun- 
dant.®® If we examine the earliest Indian records 
vvliioh liavo been preserved — records between two and 
tlireo tliousand years old — wo find e^'ideuce of a state 
of things similar to that which now exists, and which, 
we may rely upon it, always has existed ever since the 


129,240; Percjmfa C'«/on, pp. 
337, 364 ; '/yansae. of Soduty of 
Boiiihay, vol. ii. p. 155; Tranmc. 
of Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 610 ; 
Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. i. 
pp. 228, 247, vol. ii. pp. 44, 64, 
251, 257, 262, 336, 344, vol. iii. 
pp. 8, 25, 300, 340, vol. iv. pp. 
82, 83, 104, vol-.v. pp. 241, 246; 
Asiatic Researches, vol. v. pp. 1 24, 
229, vol. xii. p. 148, vol. xvi. pp. 
171, 172 ; Journal of Geograph. 
Society, vol. ii. p. 86, vol. iii. pp. 
124, 295, 300, vol. v. p. 263, vol. 
viii. pp. 341, 359, vol. xix. pp. 
132, 137. 

Kice, so far as I have been 
able to trace ifc, has travelled 
westward. Besides the historical 
evidence, there are philological 
probabilities in favour of its 
being indigenous to Asia, and 
the Sanscrit name for it has been 
very widely diffused. Compare 
Himholdt's Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 
472, with CraufurJs History of 
the Indian Archipelago, vol, i. p. 
358, In the fourteenth century, 
it was the common food on the 
Zanguobar Coast; and is now 
universal in Madagascar. Tra- 
vels of Ibn Batida in Fourteenth 
Oenticry, p. 56; Ellis’s History 
gf Madagascar, vol. i. pp. 39, 


297-304, vol. ii. p. 292 ; Journal 
of Geograph. Society, vol iii. p. 
21 2. Broni Madagascar its seeils 
were, according to M'Culloc.Fs 
Dictionary of Commerce, p. 1 105, 
carried to Carolina late in tlie 
seventeenth century. It is now 
cultivated in Nicaragua (Squier's 
Central America., vol. i. p. 38) 
and in South America {Hender- 
son's Hist, of Draetil, pp. 292, 
307, 395, 440, 488), where it is 
said to grow wild. Compare 
Mayen's Gtography of Plants, 
pp. 291, 297, with Azara, Voy- 
ages dans I AmiriqueMeridionede, 
vol. i. p. 100, vol, ii. p. 80. 
The ancient Greeks, though ac- 
quainted with rice, did not cul- 
tirate it ; and its cultivation was 
first introduced into Europe by 
the Arabs. SeeHumboldt,Nouvelle 
Espagne, vol. ii. pp. 409, 410. 

So far as food is concerned, 
Diodorus Siculus notices the re- 
markable fertility of India, and 
the consequent accumulation of 
wealth. See two interesting pas- 
sages in Dihliothec. Hist. Tib. ii. 
vol. ii. pp. 49, 50, 108, 109. But 
of the economical laws of distri- 
bution he, like all the ancient 
writers, was perfectly ignorant. 
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accTLTnulation of capital once fairly began. We find 
the nppei' classes enormously rich, and the lower classes 
miserably poor. We find those by whose labour the 
wealth is created, receiving the smallest possible share 
of it ; the remainder being absorbed by the higher 
I’anks in the form either of rent or of profit. And as 
wealth is, after intellect, the most permanent source of 
power, it has naturally happened that a great inequality 
of wealth has been accompanied by a corresponding in- 
equality of social and political power. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that from the earhest period to which 
our knowledge of India extends, an immense majority 
of the people, pinched by the most galling poverty, and 
just living from hand to mouth, should always have 
remained in a state of stupid debasement, broken by 
incessant misfortune, crouching before their superiors 
in abject submission, and only fit either to be slaves 
themselves or to be led to battle to make slaves of 
others.®^ 

To ascertain the precise value of the average rate of 
wages in India for any long period, is impossible ; be- 
cause, although the amount might be expressed in 
money, still the value of money, that is, its purchasing 
power, is subject to incalculable fluctuations, arising 
from changes in the cost of production.®® But, for our 
present purpose, there is a method of investigation 
wliioh will lead to results far more accurate than any 
statement could he that depended merely on a collection 


An able and very learned 
apologist for this miserable peo- 
ple says, ‘ The servility so gene- 
rally ascribed to the Hindu is 
never more conspicuous than 
when he is examined as an evi- 
dence. But if it be admitted 
that he acts as a slave, why 
blame him for not possessing the 
virtues of a free man ? TTm op- 
pression qf ages has taugM him 
mplioit aulmission.' Fans Ken- 
nedy, in IVansaciions of the So- 
ciety of Bombay, voL iii. p. 144. 


Compare the observations of 
Charles Hamilton in Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. i. p. 305. 

The impossibility of having 
a standard of value, is clearly 
pointed out in Turgofs Reflex- 
ions SUT la Formation et la 
Distribution des Richesses, in 
CEuvres, vol. v. pp. 51, 52. Com- 
pare Ricardo’s JVorBs, pp, 11, 
28-30, 46, 166, 253, 270, 401, 
witli M^CvllooKs Principles of 
Political Economy, pp, 298, 299, 
307. 
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;of evidence respecting the wages tliemselvos. The 
\ method is simply this : that inasmuch as the wealth of 
; a country can only he divided into wages, a-ent, i)rofits, 
•*' and ini.erost, and inasmuch as interest is on an average 

I an exact measm'e of profits,®® it follows that if araoiig 
any people rent and interest are hotliliigh, Avages must 
jl)e low.®’’ .If, therefore, Ave can ascertain the cui-renr, 
interest of money, and the proportion of the produce (h‘ 
the soil which is absorbed by rent, Ave shall get a ]jei- 
ffcctly accurate idea of the wages ; because wages are 
the rfisidue, that is, they are Avhat is left to the laboui*- 
ers after rent, px-ofits, and interest liaA’c been paid. 

hTow it is reniai’kable, that in India both interest and 
rent haA^e ahvays been very high. In the Indltututi of 
Mami^ Avhich AA^ei’e di’aAvn up about B.c. 900,®® the lowest 


SaiUh's Wealth of Nations, AA’agos meant cost of labour, in 
book i. chap. ix. p. 37 ; v-hore, which sense the proposition is 
howevei', the proposition is statecl quite accurate. If by Avages we 
rather too absolutely, since the mean the rewaril of labour, then 
risks arising from an iusocure there is no relation betAVei'U 
state of society must be taken Avages and profits ; for when rent 
into consideration. But that is low, both of them may bn 
tliero is an average ratio betAiveen high, as is the case in the United 
interest and profits is obvious. States. That this Avas the view 
and is distinctly laid down by of Ricardo is cA'ideut from the 
the Sanscrit jurists. See Cole- following passage: ‘Profits, it 
h'ovkes DUjesi of Hindu Law, cantiot be too often repeated, 
vol. i. pp. 7 '2, 81, depend on Avages ; not on nominal 

'''' Ricardo (Pm cijjft’i' f/ Pofi- but real Avages; not on the 
tieal Eimionii/,chii]^.\i. in Works, number of pounds that maybe 
p. (53) says, ‘ whatever increases annually paid to the labourer, 
wages, necessarily reduces pro- but on the number of days’ work 
fits.’ And in chap. xv. p. 122, necessaryto obtain those pounds.' 
‘ AA'hatever raises the vi'ages of Poliiicai Economy, chap, vii., 
labour, loAvers the profits of Ricardo's Works, p. 82. Compare 
stock.’ In several other places 3fili’s Princijdcs of Political 
he makes the same assertion, Economy, vol. i. p. 509, a’oI. ii. 
very much to the discomfort of p. 225. 

tho oj'dinary reader, who knoAvs I take the estimate of Mr. 
that in tho United States, for Elphinstoue {History of India, 
instance, Avagi-s and profits are pp. 225-228) as luidAvaybetAA’-een 
both high. But the ambiguity Sir William Jones (llWiJs, vol, 
is in the language, not in the iii. p. 56) and Mr. Wilson {Rig 
thouglit ; and in these and Veda Sanhita, vol. i. p. xlvii.). 
similar passages Ricardo by 
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1 legal interest for money is fixed at fifteen per cent., the 

i highest at sixty per cent.®® Nor is this to he considered 

ii as a mere ancient law now fallen into disuse. So far 
from that, the InsUMos of Menu are still the basis of 
Indian jurisprudence;'^® and we know on very good 
anthoritj', that in 1810 the interest paid for the use of 
money varied from thirty-six to sixty per cent.7‘ 

! Thus much as to one of the elements , of our present 

■ calculation. As to the other element, namely, the rent, 

we have information equally precise and trustworthy. 
I In England and Scotland, the rent paid by the cultivator 

for the use of land is estimated in round numbers, 
taking one farm with another, at a fourth of the gross 
* produce.^^ In France, the average proportion is about 

a thir d ; 73 while in the United States of North America 



““ Institutes of Memc, chap. 
viiL sec. 140-142, in Works of 
Sir W. Jones, vol. iii. p. 295. 
The subsequent Sanscrit com- 
mentators recognize nearly the 
same rate of interest, the mi- 
nimum being fifteen per cent. 
See Colehrooke's Digest of Hindu 
Law, vol. i. pp. 29, SO, 43, 98, 99, 
237, vol. ii. p. 70. 

In Colehrookds Digest, vol. i. 
p, 454, and vol. iii. p. 229, Menu 
is called ‘ the highest authority 
of memorial law,’ and ‘ the 
founder of memorial law.’ The 
most recent historian of India, 
IVIr. Elphinstone, says {Hist, of 
India, p. 83) ‘ the code of Menu 
is still the basis of the Hindu 
jurisprudence ; and the principal 
features remain unaltered to the 
present day.’ This remarkable 
code is also the basis of the laws 
of the hurmese, and even of 
those of the Laos. Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 271, 


a committee of the House of 
Commons in 1810, in which it is 
stated that the ryots paid ‘ the 
heavy interest of three, four, 
and five per cent, per month.’ 
Ward, writing about the same 
time, mentions as much as 
seventy-five per cent, being 
given, and this apparently with- 
out the lender incurring any 
extraordinary risk. Ward on the 
Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 190. 

Compare the table in Lou- 
don’s Encyclogmdiu of Agricul- 
ture, p. 778, with Matior's note in 
Timer's Five Hundred Doints of 
Husbandry,, p. 196, Lond. 1812, 
and FtOulloch's Statistical Ac- 
count of the British Empire, 
1847, vol. i. p. 560. 

This is the estimate I have 
received from persons well ac- 
quainted with 1? rench agidculture. 
The rent, of course, varies in 
each separate instance, according 
to the natural powers of the soil, 
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ifc is well known to be naneb less, and, indeed, in some 
parts, to be merely nominal,^'* But in India the legal 
rent, that is, the lowest rate recognized by the law and 
usage of the country, is one-half of the produce ; and 
even this cruel regulation is not strictly enfoi’ced, since 
in many cases rents are raised so high, that the culti- 
vator not only receives less than half the produce, but 
receives so little as to liave scarcely the means of 
providing seed to sow the ground for the next harvest.’' ® 
The conclusion to be drawn from those facts is mani- 
fest. Rent and interest being alwmys very high, and 
interest varying, as it must do, accoi'ding to the rate of 
profits, it is evident that wages must have been very 
low ; for since there was in Ifadia a specific amount of 
w’-ealth to be divided into rent, interest, profits, and 
w’-ages, it is clear that the first three could only have 
boon increased at the expense of the foui’th ; which is 
saying, in other words, that the reward of the labourers 
was very small in proportion to the reward received by 
the upper classes. And though this, being an inevitable 
inference, does not require extraneous support, it may 
be mentioned that in modern times, for which alone we 
have direct evidence, wages have in India always been 
excessively low, and the people have been, and still are, 


ket. But, notwithstanding these 
variations, there must be in every 
country an average rent, depend- 
ing upon the operation of general 
causes. 

Owing to the immense sup- 
ply of land preventing the 
necessity of cultivating those 
inferior soils which older coun- 
tries are glad to use., and are 
therefore willing to pay a rent for 
the right of using. In the United 
States, profits and wages (i.e. the 
reward of the labourer, not the 
cost of labour) are both high, 
which would be impossible if 
rent were also high. 

” See EammoJiun Eoy on tlie 


Judicial and Revenue Si/steum of 
India, 1832, pp. 69-61, 63, 69, 
92, 94. At p. 69, this high 
authority says of the agricultural 
peasantry of Bengal: ‘In an 
abundant season, when the price 
of com is low, the sale of their 
whole crops is required to meet 
the demands of the landholder, 
leaving little or nothing for seed 
or subsistence to the labourer or 
his family.’ In Cashmere, the 
sovereign received half the pro- 
duce of the rice-crop, leaving the 
other half to the cultivator. 
Moorcroffs Notices of Cashmere, 
in Journal of Geoff, Society, vol. 
in p. 266. » 
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obliged to work for a sum barely sufficient to meet tlie 


1 exigencies of life.'^*' _ . t t 

, ^ 

This was the tirst great consequence induced m India 


!i ' by the cheapness and abundance of the national food 

; j 1 

™ TTpIim* (Jourmv throuqU War^s Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 

. 

> Mia vol. i. pp. 209, 356, 357, 178. The autobiography of the 


359 ) give.s some curious instances Emperor Jehangueir contains 


: of the extremely low rate at such extraordinary statements of 


' which the natives are glad to bis immense wealth, that the 


' work As to the ordimiry wages Editor, Major Price, thinks that 


1: in India in the present century, some error must have been made 


see Journal of Asiatic Society, by the copyist ; but the reader 


vol i p. 255, vol. V. p. 171; will find in Grotds History of 


Rammohun Roy on the judhied Crreece (vol. xii. pp. 229, 245) 

4 

; and Revenue Systems, pp, 195, evidence of the treasures which 


106' Sykes's Statistics of the it was possible for Asiatic rulers 


Deccan Reports of the British to coUe'et in that state of society. 


Association, vol. vi. p, 321; The working of this unequal 


Ward’s View of the Hindoos, vol. distribution is thus stated by Mr. 

' 

iii. p. 207 ; Colebrooke's Digest of Glyn {Transac. of Asiatic Society, 


Hindu vol. ii, p. 184. On voL i. p. 482): ‘ The nations of 


wages in the south of India, the Europe have very little idea of 


fullest information will be found the actual condition of the in* 


!' in Buchanan’s valuable work, habitants of Hindustan; they 


f Journey through the Mysore, are more wretchedly poor than 


If Canara, and Malabar, vol. i . we have any notion of. Europeans 


p 124, 125, 133, 171, 175, 216, have hitherto been too apt to 


1 217, 298, 390, 415, vol. ii. pp. draw their opinions of the wealth 


1 12, 19, 22, 37, 90, 108, 132, 217, of Hindustan from the gorgeous 

' 

si 218, 315, 481, 523, 526, 562, pomp of a few emperors, sultans. 


'■i vol. iii. pp. 35, 181, 226, 298, nawabs, and rajahs; whereas a 


|l 321,349, 363,398,428,655. I more intimate and accurate view 


p : wish that all tx'avellers were of the real state of society would 


equally minute in recording the have shown that these princes 


il wages of labour; a subject of aud nobles were engrossing all 

/ ■ 

j i far greater importance than those the wealth of the country, whilst 

V ‘‘Si 

with which they usually fill their the great body of the people 


p books. were earning but a bcore subsist- 


?i' On the other hand, the riches ence, groaning under intolerablo 


s possessc'd by the upper classes burdens, and hardly able to 


have, owing to this mal-distribu- supply themselves with the 


tion of wealth, been always necessaries of life, much less 


enormous, and sometimes in- with its Ixixuries.’ 


credible. See Forks's Oriental ” Turner, who travelled in 


ilfmoiVs, vol. ii. p. 297 ; Bohlen, 1783 through the north-east of 


dasalle mdicn, vol ii, p. 119; Bengal, says: ‘Indeed, the ex- 


Traccls of Ibn Batuta, p. 41 ; treme poverty and wretchedness 
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But iho ovil by no meaBS stopped there. In India, as 
in every other GOtintry, poverty provokes contempt, and 
wealth produces power. When other things are equal, 
it must he with classes of men as with individuals, that 
tlic richer they are, the greater the intlmmee they will 
])os.scss. It was thoi’efore to be expected, that the 
unequal distrilmtion of Avealth should cause an unequal 
distribution of power; and as there is no instance on 
record of :),ny class possessing power without abusing 
it, wo may easily understand how it was that the people 
of India, condemned to poverty by the physical laws of 
their climate, should have fallen into a degradation from 
which they have never been able to escape, A few 
instances may be given to illustrate, rather than to 
prove, a principle which the preceding argiiments have, 
I tnist, placed beyond the possibility of dispute. 

To the great body of the Indian people the name of 
Sudras is given and the native law's respecting them 
contain some minnte and curious provisions. If a 
member of this despised class pre.sumed to occupy the 


of the.se people will forcibly 
appcfu*, wlien wo reeulleet how 
little is iipcespiiry for the subsist- 
enco of a peasant in these 
regions. Tlie value of this can 
sehlom .amount to more than 
one penny per day, even .allowing 
him to make his meal of two 
pounds of boiled rice, with a due 
proportion of salt, oil, vegetables, 
tish, and chili.’ Turner's Em- 
hnssyto Tihet, p. 11. IbnBatuta, 
who travelled in Hindostan in 
the fourteenth century, saj’s ; ‘I 
never saw a country in which 
provisions were so cheap.’ Tra- 
vels of Mm Batuta, p. 191. 

The >Su(lra.s are estimated 
by "Ward (Vino of the Hmdoos, 
vol. hi. p. 281) at ‘three-fourths 
of the Hindoos.’ At all events, 
they comprise the whole of the 
working classes ; the Vaisyas not 


being husbandmen, as they are 
often called, but landlords, own- 
ers of cattle, and traders. Com- 
piare Jnsf it'iites of Menu, chap. ix. 
sec. 326-333, in Worhs (fSir W, 
Jones, vol. iii. pp. 380, 381, with 
Colehroolce's Dhjest. vol. i. p. 15, 
from which it appears that the 
Vaisyas were always the mas- 
ters, and that the Sudra was to 
‘ rely on agriculture for his sub- 
sistence.’ The division, there- 
fore, between ‘ the industrious 
and the servile’ {E/phinsione’s 
History of India, p. 12) is too 
broadly stated, and we must, I 
think, take the definition of M. 
Ehode: ‘Die Kaste der Suebas 
umfiisst die ganze arbeitende. 
Oder um Lohn dienende Classe 
des Volks.' Hcliff. BUdiing der 
Hindus, vol. ii. p. 561. 
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same scat as liis superiors, lie was eitlier to be exiled 
or to snflbr a painful and ignominiotis pxmislimentd^ 
I f lie spoke of them, with contempt, his mouth was to 
lie burned if he actually insulted them, his tongue 
was to 1)0 slit;*’> if ho molested a Brahmin, he was to 
lie. put to death. if he sat on the same carpet with a 
Brahmin, he was to be maimed for life if, moved 
l)y the desire of instrnction, he even listened to the 
reading of the sacred books, burning oil was to be 
poured into his ears;**** if, however, he committed them 
(o memory, he was to be killed;®-’ if he were guilty of 
a crime, the punishment for it was greater than that 
inflicted on his superiors;®® but if he himself were 
murdered, the penalty was the same as for killing a 
dog, a cat, or a crow.®^ Should he marry his daughter 
to a Brahmin, no retribution that could be exacted in 
this world was sufficient; it was therefore announced 
that the Brahmin must go to hell, for having suffered 
contamination from a wminan immeasurably bis in- 


‘ Either hfl banished with a 
mark on his hinder parts, or the 
king shall cause a gash to be 
made on his buttock.’ Institutes 
of Menu, eliap, viii. sec. 281, in 
fForZ’s of Sir W. Jones, toI. iii. 
p. 315. See also iVemi's View of 
the Himlois, toI. iii. p. 67. 

Menu, chap. viii. see. 271, 
in Jones's Works, vol. iii. p. 314. 

Menu, chap. viii. sec. 270. 

‘ If a Sudra gives much and 
frequent molestation to a llrali- 
min, the magistrate shall put 
him to death.’ Halhed's Code of 
Gentoo Laws, p. 2G2. 

Halhed's Code of Gentoo 
Laws, p. 207. As to the case of 
striking a Brahmin, see Tiammo- 
hunRoy on the Veds, p. 227, 2nd 
edit. 1832. _ 

‘ And if a Sooder listens to 
the Beids of the Shaster, then 
the oil, heated as before, .shall be 
poured into his ears ; and arzeez 


and wax shall be melted together, 
and the orifice of his ears shall 
be .stopped up therewith.’ Hal- 
hed, p. 262. Compare the pro- 
hibition in Mc?tic, chap. iv. sec. 
99, chap. X. see. 109-111, in 
Jones’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 174. 
398. 

Halhed, p. 262 : ‘ the ma- 
gistrate shall put him to death.’ 
In Mi’iclie.hakati, tlio judge says to 
a Sudra, ‘ If you expound the Ve- 
das, will not yonr tongue be cut 
out ? ’ Wilson’s Theatre of the 
Hindus, vol. i. part ii. p. 170. 

Ward’s View of the Hindoos, 
vol. iv. p. 308. To this the only 
exception was in the case of theft. 
Mill’s History of India, vol. i. pp. 
193, 260. A Brahmin could ‘ on 
no account be capitally punished.’ 
Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 44. 

Menu, chap. xi. sec. 132. in 
Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. iii. 
p. 422. 
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fci'ior,®® Indeed, it was ordered that the mere name 
of a labourer shotild be expressive of contempt, so that 
his proper standing might be immediately known.*® 
Aiid lest this should not be enough to mamtain the 
subordination of society, a law was actually made for- 
bidding any labourer to accumulate wealth wdiilo 
another clau.se declared, that even though his master 
should give him freedom, he would in reality still bo a 
slave ; ‘ for,' says the lawgiver — ‘ for of a state wbicli 
is natural to him, by whom can lie be divested ? 

By whom, indeed, could he be divested ? I ween 
niot where that power was by which so vast a miracle 
' could be worked. For in India^ slavery, abject, eternal 
j slavery, was the natural state of the great body of the 
^ people ; it was the state to which they were doomed 
|by physical laws utterly impossible to resist. The 
I energy of those laAvs is, in truth, so invincible, that 
J ■wherever they have come into play, they have kept 
f the productive classes in per} )etual subjection. There 
*is no instance on record of any tropical country, in 


' A Brahmin, if ho take a 
Siulra to his bed as his first ■wife, 
sinks to the regions of torment.’ 
Institutes of Menu, chap. iii. sec. 
17» in Jones, vol. iii. p. 121. 
Compare the denial of funeral 
rites, in Cokhrooke's IHf/csi of 
Hindu Law, vol. iii, p. 32’8. And 
on the different liells invented by 
the Hindu clergy, see Vishnu 
Parana, p. 207 ; Ward’s Vino 
of' the Hindoos, vol. ii. pp. 182, 
1 83 ; Coleman's MytkoUyy of the 
Hindus, p, 113, The curious 
tlc'tiiils in Phode, die Eelit/iose 
B'ddung der Hindus, vol, i. pp. 
392, 393, rather refer to Budd- 
UiMii, rtinl should be comparcMi 
witli Journal Asiatitpte, I. .serie, 
veil. viii. pp. 80 , 81 , Paris, 1826. 

Menu, ehap. ii. sec. 31, in 
Jones, vol. iii. p. 87 ; ahso noticed 
h\ Rhode, IMig, IJildung, vol, ii. 
p, 561: ‘sein Niime soil sehon 


Verachtung au-sdriicken.’ So, too, 
Mr. Elphinstone {History oj 
India, p. 17): ‘ the proper name 
of a Sudra is directed to be ex- 
pressive of contempt.’ Compare 
Orkjines du llroit, in Qduvres de 
Micluht, vol, ii. p. 387, Brux- 
elles', 1840. 

““ Menu, ehap. x. sec. 129, in 
Jones, vol. iii, p. 401, This law 
is pointed out by Mill {History 
of India, vol. i. p. 195) as an evi- 
dence of the miserable state of 
the people, which, Mr. Wilson 
(note in p. 213) vainly attempts 
to evade. 

®' ‘A Sudra, though emanci- 
patetl by his master, is not re- 
leased from a stiite of servitude; 
for of a state which is natural to 
him, by whom can he he divested 7’ 
Institutes of Mejiv., cliap. viii. sec. 
414, in Works of Sir W. Jones, 
vol, iii. p. 333, 
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whicli wealth having been extensively accumulate d, 
the people have escaped their fate ; no instance in 
which the heat of the climate has not caused an abun- 
dance of food, and the abundance of food caused an 
unequal distribution, first of wealth, and then of poli- 
tical and social power. Among nations subjected to 
tlieso conditions, the people have counted for nothing ; 
they have had no voice in the management of the 
state, no control over the wealth their own industry 
created. Their only business has been to labour ; 
their only duty to obey. Thus there has been gene- 
rated among them, those habits of tame and servile 
submission, by which, as we know from history, they 
have always been characterized. For it is an un- 
doubted fact, that their annals furnish no instance 
of their having turned upon their rulei*s, no war of 
classes, no popular insurrections, not even one great 
popular conspiracy. In those rich and fertile countries 
there have been many changes, but all of them have 
been from above, not from below. The democratic 
element has been altogether wanting. There have 
been in abundance, wars of kings, and wars of dynas- 
ties. There have been revolutions in the government, 
revolutions in the palace, revolutions on the throne ; 
but no revolutions among the people ; no mitigation 
of that hard lot which nature, rather than man, as- 
signed to them. Nor was it until civilization ai'ose in 
Europe, that other physical laws came into operation, 
and therefore otho]’ results were produced. In Europe, 
for the first time, there was some approach to equality, 
some tendency to cor’rect that enormous dispropor- 
tion of wealth and power, which formed the essential 



““ All intelligpntobKPi'ver says, country and their own prospe 
‘ It is also remarkable how little rity.’ M^Murdo on Die Country 
the people of Asiatic countries of Sindh, in Journal of Asiatic 
have to do in the revolutions of Society, vol. i. p. 250 . Comp.vre 
their governments. They are similar remarks in Herder's Idten 
never guided by any great and zur Geschichte, vol. iii. p. 114 ; 
common impulse of feeling, and and even in Alison's History of 
pike no part in events the most Europe, vol. x. pp. 419 , 420 . 
inleresliiigand important to their 
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weakness of fhe greatest of the more ancient countries. 
As a natural consequence, it is in Europe tliat everything 
worthy of the name of civilization has originated ; be- 
cause there alone have attempts been made to ]n-eservc 
the balance of its relative parts. There alone has 
society been organized according to a scheme, not 
indeed sufficiently large, but still wide enough to in- 
clude all the different classes of which it is composed, 
and thus, by leaving room for the progi’ess of each, to 
secure the permanence and advancement of the whole. 

The way in ■which certain other physical pecuharities 
con&ied to Europe, have also accelerated the progress 
of Man by diminishing his superstition, will be indi- 
cated towards the end of this chapter ; but as that will 
involve an examination of some laws -wffiich I have not 
yet noticed, it seems advisable, in the first place, to 
complete the inquiry now before us ; and I therefore 
j)urpoRe proving that the line of argument which has 
been just applied to Lidia, is likewise applicable to 
Eg}q)t, to Mexico, and to Peru. For by thus including 
in a single suiwey, the most conspicuous civilizations 
of Asia, Africa, and America, we shall be able to see 
how the preceding principles hold good of different 
and distant countries ; and we shall be possessed of 
evidence sufficiently comprehensive to test the accu- 
racy of those great laws which, without such precau- 
tion, I might be supposed to have generalized from 
scanty and imperfect materials. 

The reasons why, of all the African nations, the 
Egyptians alone were civilized, have been already 
stated, and have been shown to depend on those phy- 
sical peculiarities which distinguish them from the 
surrounding countries, and which, by facilitatmg the 
acquisition of wealth, not only supplied them with 
material resources that otherwise they could never 
have obtained, but also secured to their intellectual 
classes the leisure and the opportunity of extending 
the boundaries of knowledge. It is, indeed, true that, 
notwithstanding these advantages, they effected no- 
thing of much moment; but this was Giving to cir- 
cumstances which will be hereafter explained ; and it 
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must, at all events, be admitted that they raised tbern- 
selves far above every other people by whom Africa 
was inhabited. 

The civilization of Egypt being, like that of India, 
caused by the fertility of the soil, and the climate 
b(',ing also very hot,®^ there were in both countries 
brought into play the same laws; and there naturally 
followed the same results. In both countries we find 
the national food cheap and abundant : hence the 
labour-market over- supplied ; hence a very unequal 
division of wealth and power ; and hence all the con- 
sequences which such inequality will inevitably pro- 
duce. How this system worked in India, I have just 
attempted to examine ; and although the materials for 
studying the former condition of Egypt are much less 
ample, they are stil suificiently numerous to prove the 
striking analogy between the two civilizations, and the 
identity of those great principles which regulated the 
order of their social and political development. 

If we inquire into the most important circumstances 
which concerned the people of ancient Egypt, we shall 
see that they are exactly the counterjpart of those that 
have been noticed in India, Eor, in the first place, as 
regards their ordinary food, what rice is to the most 
fertile parts of Asia, that are dates to Africa. The 
palm-tree is found in every country from the Tigris 
to the Atlantic ; and it supplies millions of human 
beings with their daily food in Arabia,®* and in nearly 


" Volney ( Voyage en Egypte, 
vol. i pp. 68-63) lias a good 
chapter on the. climate of Egypt. 

** It is, however, tmknown in 
South Africa, See the account 
of the Palmaceae in Lindlcy's 
Vegetable Kingdom, 1847, p. 136, 
and Meyeris Geog. of Plants, p. 
337. 

' Of all eatables used by 
the Arabs, dates are the most 
favourite.’ Bwrekhardis Travels 
in Arabia, vol. i. p. ,66, See 
also, for proof of fticir abun- 


n 2 


dance in the west of Arabia, vol. 
i. pp. 103, 157, 238, vol. ii. pp. 
91, 100, 105, 118, 209, 210, 214, 
253, 300, 331. And on the dates 
of Oman and the east of Arabia, 
see Wellstedls Travels in Arabia, 
vol. i. pp. 188, 189, 236, 278, 
290, 349. Compare Niebuhr, 
Description de H Arabic, pp. 142, 
296. Indeed, they are so im- 
portant, that the Arabs have 
diiFerent names for them accord- 
ing to the stages of their growth. 
Djewhari says, ‘La d^nomiua- 
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the whole of Africa north of the equator.®® In many 
j>arts of the great African desert it is indeed unable 
to hear fruit ; but naturally it is a very hardy plant, 
and produces dates in such profusion, that towards the 
north of the Sahara they are eaten not only by man, 
but also by domestic animals.®^ And in where 

the palm is said to be of spontaneous growth,®® dates. 


tion laJah pr&Me le nom bosr\ 
la datte se nomme d’abord 
on suite khalal, puis bdah, 
puis bosr, puis rotah, et euiin 
tamr' Be Sact/'s note to Abd- 
Allatift Relation, de VEgy;pte, p. 
74, ami .see p. 118. Other notices 
of the dates of Arabia -will be 
found in Travels of Ibn Eatuta 
in Fourteenth Century, p. 66; 
Journal of Asiatic Soc. vol. viii. 
p. 286 ; Journal of Geograph. 
Soc. vol. iv. p. 201, vol. vi. pp. 
.53, .5.5, ,58, 66, 68, 74, vol vii. 
p. 32, vol. ix. pp. 147, 1.51. 

Heeren (jfVrtde of the. Afri- 
can Rations, vol. i. p. 182) sup- 
poses that in Africa, dates are 
lomparatively little known south 
if 26° north lat. But this 
learned writer is certainly mis- 
taken ; and a reference to the 
following passages will show that 
they are common as fiir down as 
the parallel of Lake Tchad, 
which is ne.arly the southern 
limit of our knowledge of Cen- 
tral Africa ; Benham's Central 
Africa, p. 295; Clapperton's 
Journal, ixi Appendix to Benkam, 
pp. 34, <59; Clapp)erton’s Second 
Fapedition, p. 159. Further 
ea.st they are, somewhat scarcer, 
but are found much more to the 
south than is supposed by 
Hceren : see Tallmds Kordofan, 


oases, but the main subsistence 
of their inhabitants. All live 
on dates ; men, women, and 
children, horses, asses, aud 
camels, and sheep, fowls, and 
dogs.’ Richardson’s Travels in 
the Sahara, vol ii. p. 323, and 
see vol. i. p. 343 : as to those 
parts of the desert where the 
palm will not bear, see vol. i. pp. 
387, 405, voL ii. pp. 291, 363. 
Respecting the dates of western 
Africa, see Journal o/ Geograph. 
Society, vol. xii. p. 204. 

‘It flouri.shed apuntaneomsly 
in the valley of the Nile.’ Wil- 
kinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. 
ii. p. 372. As further illus- 
tration of the importance to 
Africa of this beautiful plant, it 
may be mentioned, that from the 
high-palm there is prepared a 
peculiar beverage, which in some 
parts is in great request. On 
this, which is called palm-wine, 
see M‘WUUam’s Medical Expe- 
dition to the Niger, pp. 71, 116; 
Meredith’s Gold Coast of Africa, 
1812, pp. 6.5, 66; Laird and 
Oldfield’s Exj^edition into the 
Interior of Ajrka, 1837, vol. ii. 
pp. 170,213; Bowditch, Mission 
to Ashantce, pp. 69, 100, 152, 
293,386, 392. But I doubt if 
this is the same as the palm- 
wine mentioned in Balfour’s 
■ Compare 

the Zaire, 
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besides being tbe cHef sustenance of tbe people, are so 
plentiful, that from a very early period they have been 
given commonly to camels, the only beasts of burden 
generally used in that country.^® 

From these facts, it is evident that, taHng Egypt as 
the higliest type of African civilization, and India as 
the highest type of Asiatic civilization, it maybe said 
tliat dates are to the first civilization -what rice is to the 
second. JSTow it is observable, that all the most im- 
j portant physical peculiarities found in rice are also 

found in dates. In regard to their chemistry, it is well 
known that the chief principle of the nutriment they 
; contain is the same in both ; the starch of the Indian 

• A'-ogetable being merely turned into the sugar of the 

i Egyptian. In regard to the laws of climate, their 

affinity is equally obvious ; since dates, like rice, belong 

* to hot countries, and flourish most in or near the 
tropics.^o'’ In regard to their increase, and the laws of 
their connexion with the soil, the analogy is also exacf; 
for dates, just the same as rice, require little labour, and 
yield abundant returns, while they occupy so small a 
space of land in comparison with the nutriment they 
alibrd, that upwards of two hundred palm-trees are 
sometimes planted on a single acre.'^** 

Thus striking are the similarities to which, in different 
countries, the same physical conditions naturally give 
rise. At the same time, in Egypt, as in India, the 
attainment of civilization was pi-eceded by the possession 
of a highly fertile soil ; so that, while the exuberance 
of the land regulated the speed ’with which ’wealth was 


WUkinson's Ancient Egyp^ Jussieu's Botany, edit. Wilson, 
iians,\’o\. ii. pp. 175-178. See 184-9, p. 734. 
also on the abundance of dates, ‘ In the valley of the Nile, 

the extracts from an Arabian a feddan (If acre) i.s sometimes 
geographer in Quatremh'e, Be- , planted with 400 trees.’ Wilkin- 
cherehes sur VEgypte, pp. 220, sow’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. 
221. _ p. 178. At Moorzuk an entire 

On their relation to the date-palm is only worth about a 
laws of climate, see the remarks shilling. Eichardson’s Centred 
respeedng thegeographical limits Africa, vo] i. p. 111. 
of their power of ripening, in 
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created, the abundance of the food regulated the pro- 
portions into wbicb the wealtli was divided. The most 
fertile part of Egypt is the Said and it is pi'ecisely 
there that we find the greatest display of skill and 
knowledge, the splendid remains of Thebes, Cainac, 
Luxor, Dendera, and Bdfou.*®® It is also in the Said, 
or as it is often called the Thebaid, that a food is used 
which multiplies itself even more rapidly than either 
dates or rice. This is the dhourra, which until recently 
was confined to Upper Egypt, and of which the 
reproductive power is so remarkable, that it yields to 
the labourer a return of two hundred and forty for 
oneI°® In Lower Egypt the dhourra was formerly 


On the remarkable fertility 
of the Said, see Abd~Allatij, 
Relation de CEgyptc, p, 3. 

The superiority of the 
rpins in Southern Egjpt over 
those in the northern part is 
noticed by Heeren (African 
^Nations, vol. ii. p. 69), and must, 
indeed, be obvious to whoever 
has studied the monuments. Tn 
the Said the Coptic was preserved 
longer tlian in Lower Egypt, and 
is known to philologists by the 
name of Misr. See Quatremtre, 
Recherches mr la Langue de 
VRgypte, pp. 20, 41, 42. See 
also on the Saidic, pp. 134-140, 
and some good remarks by Dr. 
Prichard {Physical Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 202); who, however, adopts 
the paradoxical opinion of Georgi 
respecting the origin of the 
language of the Thebaid. 

Abd-Allatif {Relation de 
VEgyyie, p. 32) says, that in his 
time it was only cultivated in the 
Said. This curious work by Abd- 
Allatif was written in A.». 1203. 
Rdution, p. 423. Meiners thinks 
that Herodotus and other ancient 
writers refer to the dhourra 
without mentioning it: ‘diesa 


Hurra muss daher im Herodot 
wie in andern alten Schriftstellern 
vorzuglich verstanden werden, 
wenn von hundert, zwey hundert, 
und mehrfaltigen Priichten, 
welehe die Erde trage, die Eede 
ist.’ Meiners, PrychibarTcdt der 
Lander, vol. i. p. 139. Accord- 
ing to Volney, it is the Holcus 
Arundinaceus of Linnaeus, and 
appears to be similar to millet ; 
and though that accurate traveler 
distinguishes between them, I 
observe that Captain Haines, in 
a recent memoir, speaks of them 
as being the same. Compare 
Haines in Jowmal of Geog. Soc. 
vol. XV. p. 118, with Volney, 
Voyage en Egypte, vol. i. p. 195. 

‘ The return is in general 
not less than 240 for one ; and 
the average price is about Ss. 9if. 
the ardeb, which is scarcely Zd. 
per bushel.’ Hamilton* s A^yp- 
tiaca, p. 420. In Upper Egypt, 
‘the doura constitutes almost the 
whole subsistence of the pea- 
santi7,’p.419. Atp. 96, Hamilton 
says, ‘I have frequently counted 
3,000 grains in one ear of doura, 
and each stalk has in general four 
or five ears.’ For an account, of 
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aIlkno^vll; but, in addition to dates, tbe people made a 
sort of bread from tbe lotos, wHcla sprang spontaneously 
out of tbe rich soil of tbe Nile.io^ This must have 
been a very cheap and accessible food j ■while "to it there 
was joined a profusion of other plants and herbs, on 
which the Egyptians chiefly lived, Indeed so inox- 
haustiblo was the supply, that at the time of the 
Mohammedan invasion there were, in the single city of 
Alexandria, no less than four thousand persons occupied 
in selling vegetables to the people. 

Erom this abundance of the national food, there re- 
sulted a train of events strictly analogous to those which 
took place in India. In Africa generally, the growth 
of population, though on the one hand stimulated by 
the heat of the climate, was on the other hand checked 
by the poverty of the soil. But on the banks of the 
Mle this restraint no longer existed,^®® and therefore 


the dhoxirra bread, see Volney, 
Voyaye en Egypte, vol. i. p. 161. 

vKiipTis jh/rtrau 6 
TTorajtiis, Kal riL ireSla ve^.ayi<rrj, 
<pviTai iv rip SSart Kpiv^ct, rtoXKh, 
rh. Aljirmoi Ka\4ovcn hisrSv 
ravra SpeTpccffi, a.iialvovcri 

irphs ^\iov Koi 4veira rb in rov 
uea-ou rov Voitov rfj i>.i\Kuvt ibv 
epi,<pfpes, Ttrlcravres voievvrai 4^ 
ahrov &PTOVS onrovs irvpi. Herodot. 
ii. 92, vol. i. p. 688. 

Wilkinson's Ancient Egyp- 
tians, vol, ii. pp. 370-372, 400, 
vol. iv. p, 69. Abd-Allatif gives 
a curious account of the dijBfereut 
vegetables grown in Egypt early 
in the thirteentli century, Bsla- 
tion, pp. 16-36, and the notes of 
De Sacy, pp. 37-134. On the 
Kiia/toj of Herodotus there are 
some botanical remarks worth 
reading in the Correspondence of 
Sir J. E. Smith, vol. ii. pp. 224- 
232 ; but I doubt the assertion, 
p. 227, that Herodotus ‘ knew 
nothing of any other kind of 


Kiiaixos in Egypt than that of 
the ordinary bean.’ 

108 ■ 'Wiien Alexandria was 
taken by Amer, the lieutenant 
of the Caliph Omer, no less than 
4,000 persons were engaged in 
selling vegetables in that city.’ 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 
vol. ii. p. 372, and see vol. i. p 
277, vol. iv. p. 60. Niebuhr 
(Description de VAraUe, p. 136) 
says that the ueighbourhood of 
Alexandria is so fertile, that ‘ le 
froment y rend le centuple.’ See 
also on its rich vegetation, 
Matter, Histoire de SEcole d'Alex- 
aKcZnc, vol. i, p, 52, 

109 encouragement given 
to the increase of population by., 
the fertility arising from the in- 
undation of the Nile, is observed 
by many writers, but by none so 
judiciously as Malthus ; Essay 
on Population, vol. i. pp. 161-1 68. 
This ^eat work, the principles 
of which have been grossly mis- 
represented, is ®tiH the bes. 


■a 
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tlie laws already noticed came into nucontrolled opci’a- 
tion. By virtue of those laws, the Egyptians weru not 
only satisfied with a cheap food, but they required that 
food m comparatively small quantities; thus by a double 
])rocess, increasing the limit to which their numbers 
could extend. At the same time the lower orders were 
able to rear their offspring with the greater case, lie- 
causc, owing to the high rate of temperature, another 
considerable source of expense was avoided; the heat 
being such tliat, even for adults, the necessary clothes 
were few and slight, while the children of the working 
classes were entirely naked ; affording a striking con- 
trast to those colder countxies where, to preserve ordi- 
nary health, a supply of warmer and more costly 
covering is essential. Diodorus Siculus, who travelled 
in Egypt nineteen centuries ago, says, that to bring up 
a child to manhood did not co.st more than twenty 
drachmas, scarcely thirteen sliillings English money ; 
a cii'cumstanco which he justly notices as a cause of 
tliG populousness of the country.’ 

■“ To compress into a siiagle sentence the preceding 
remarks, it may be said that in Egypt the people mul- 
tiplied rapidly, because while the soil increased their 
supplies, the climate lessened their wants. The result 
was, that Egypt was not only far more thickly peopled 
than any other country in Africa, but probably more so 
than any in the ancient -world. Our information upon 
this point is indeed somewhat scanty, but it is derived 
from sources of unquestioned credibility. Herodotus, 
who the more he is understood the more accurate he is 


vhich has been written on the 
important sxibject of population, 
though the author, from a want 
of sufficient reading, often errs in 
Ilia illustrations; while he, un- 
fortunately, had no acquaintance 
with those branches of physical 
knowledge which are intimately 
connected with economical in- 
quiries. 

Tpepovfft. tA vratSfa jue- 


if«l TTtti'reXuis Hvlarov. , . , aza;- 
TroSeTtijv Ss rtSv 'nXeiarm /cal 
yvtJi.vu>p Tpe({>Qfj.epct>p Siii, tV 
euKpcwlw Twr rdTreor, rfjv micrav 
hanivrip ol yopiis, eh 

TfXuclav €A.6?j Te'icror, ou 
TrotoC(rt Spaxp.S>i> e^Kiicri. di'hsairlas 
fidKicra rr)P Myvirrov ffvp^aivH 
■troKvavBpuitrit}. Siatpepeiv^ /col Sick 
rovTO 7r\e(irras f^eyd\ii]f 

epyup/caraa-Kevds. Bihliothec. Hint. 

238 . 
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found to states that in the reign of Amasis there 
were said to have been twenty thousand inhabited 
cities. 1‘2 This may, perhaps, he considered an exagge- 
ration ; hut what is very observahle is, that Diodorus 
Siculus, who travelled in Egypt four centuries after 
Herodotus, and whose jealousy of the reputation of his 
great predecessor made him anxious to discredit his 
statements, "3 does nevertheless, on this important 
}ioint, contirm them. For he not only remarks that 
Egyjit was at that time as densely inhabited as any 
existing country, but he adds, on the authority of 
records which were then extant, that it was formerly 
tlie most populous in the world, having contained, he 
says, upwards of eighteen thousand cities.^’* 

These were the only two ancient writers who, from 
personal knowledge, were well acquainted with the 
state of Egypt; 1'® and their testimony is the more 

Frederick Schlegel {Philos, honest and painstaking man, was 
of Hist. p. 247, London, 1846) in every respect inferior to Hero- 
tnily says, ‘The deeper and dotus, says, impertinently enough, 
more comprehensive the re- Utra fj.hv 6lv ‘Hp65oros /cat riues 
searches of the moderns have " rSiv refc? Aiywrrltav irpd^eis avv- 
Leen on ancient history, the more ra^apieumv itrxeB.dma-iv, e/couo-tw! 
have their regard and esteem for irpoKpipavres rrjs aKvdelas rh 
Herodotusincreased.’ Hismimite wapaSo^oKoyelv, koI /xiBovs TrXdr- 
information respecting Egypt reiv IVs/ca, tra.p^trop.tv. 

and Asia Minor is now admitted Bihlioth. Hist, hook i. chap, 
by all competent geographers ; Ixix. vol. i. p. 207. In other 
and I may add, that a recent and places he alludes to Herodotus 
veiy able traveller has given in the same tone, without actu- 
some curious proofs of his know- ally mentioning him. 
ledge even of the western parts IloXvavBpccTrla dk rb pep 

of Siberia. See Erman’s valuable vaXaibp iroXb irpoeorx^ Trdvrup 
work, Travels in Siberia, vol. i. rtip ypwpi^opiivwp rSirtoy mrh 
pp. 211, 297-301. t)]v oiKoviieuriv, Ka\ koB’ j]p.a.s 5k 

’Ett’ ’Apdcrios 5e jSao-iXeos ovBepis rSip dWoup 5oKei XelirfcrBai. 
Xeyerat Alyvnros pd\ia-v. Si] rdre kirl pep y&p tup dpxaiup 
ebSaipoprjo-at, ml rd dwi) rot" itrx^ /cdpayd^wXdyops, ml irdAeis 
vorapav t/J X‘^PP yivSpepa, /cal to irKelovs tup pvp'iup /cal oKTatcicrx^- 
dirb Trjs TOtcri avdpdnroKn. \lup, ws ev tous o.va.ypa(pais dpdp 

ml v6\is 4 p avT^ yevecBai rds iffTi KaTaKex‘^P^o-p4pop, Mod. 
dirdcrai T^Te Siorpupias Tds ot/ceo- Sic. Biblioth. Hist, book i. chap. 
pepas. Herodoi. i)o6k n. cha-p. xxxi. vol. i. p. 89. 
clxxvii. vol, L pp. 881, 882, Notwithstanding the posi- 

Diodorus, "who, though an tive assertions of M. Matte* 
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valnable because it was evidently drawn from different 
sources ; the information of Herodotus being chiefly 
collected at Memphis, that of Diodorus at Thebes.**® 
And whatever discrepancies there may be between 
these two accounts, they are both agi’eed respecting the 
rapid increase of the people, and the servile condition 
into which they had fallen. Indeed, the more appear- 
ance of those huge and costly buildings, which are still 
standing, are a proof of the state of the nation that 
"erected them. To raise structures so stupendous,' ‘h 
and yet so useless,**® there must have been tyranny on 
the part of the rulers, and slavery on the part of the 

(Hisi, derEeoled!Alemndrie, vol. being at different periods the 
ii.p. 285; compare A5 s<.c{m (^os- capital. Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. 
ticiswic, Tol. i.p. 48), there is no ii. pp. 64, 65, 244, 445, 446; 
good ewdeuce for the supposed Vyse on the Byramids, vol. iii. 
travels in E^pt of the earlier pp. 27, 100 ; Sharpds History of 
Greeks, anditis even questionable J^ypt, rol. i. pp. 9, 19, 24, 34, 
if Plato ever visited that country. 167,185. 

(‘ Whether he ever was in Egypt Sir John Herschel (Disc. 

is doubtful.’ Bunseris Egypt, on 'Natural Philosophy, p, 60) 
vol. i. p. 60.) The Romans 'calculates that the great pyra- 
took little interest in the subject mid weighs twelve thousand 
{Bunsen, vol. i. pp. 152-168) ; seven hundred and sixty million 
aneb says M. Bunsen, p. 162, pounds. Oompsao LyeWs Prin- 
‘ with Diodorus all systematic ciples of Geology, p, 469, Where 
inquiry into the history of Egypt the still larger estimate of six 
ceases, not only on the part of million tons is given. But ac- 
tha Greeks, but of the ancients cording to Perring, the present 
in general.’ Mr. Leake, in an quantity of masonry is 6,316,000 
essay on the Quorra, arrives at tons, or 82,110,000 cubic feet, 
the conclusion, that after the time See Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. ii. p. 
of Ptolemy, die ancients made no 155, London, 18*54, and Vyse on 
additions to their knowledge of the Pyramids, 1840, vol.* ii. p, 
African geography. Journal of 113. 

Geographical Society, vol. Many fanciful hypotheses 

See on this some good re- have been put foi-ward as to the 
marks ■ in Heeren’s African Na- purpose for which the pyramids 
tmis,YoL ii, pp. 202-207; and were built; but it is now ad- 
as to the difference between mitted that they were neither 
the traditions of Thebes and more nor less than tombs for 
Memphis, see Matter, Hisioire the Egyptian kings ! See Bun- 
ds IBkole d’ Alexandrie, vq\. i. p. sen’s Egypt, yo\. ii. pp. xvii. 88, 
7. The power and importance 105, 372, 389 ; and jSWpc’s 
of the two cities fluctuated, both History of Egypt, vol. i, p. 21. 
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people. ISTo wealth, however great, no expenditure, 
however lavish, could meet the expense which would 
have been incmued, if they had been the work of free 
men, who received for their labour a fair and honest 
reward. But in Egypt, as in India, such considera- 
tions were disregarded, because ever^hing tended to 
favour the upper ranks of sociely and depress the lower. 
Between the two there was an immense and impassable 
gap.i*“ If a member of the industrious classes changed 
his usual employment, or was known to pay attention 
to political matters, he was severely punished ; and 
under no circumstances was the possession of land 
allowed to an agricultural labourer, to a mechanic, or 
indeed to any one except the kiag, the clergy, and the 
army.'®* The people at large were little better than 
beasts of burden ,* and all that was expected from them 
was an unremitting and unrequited labour. If they 
neglected their work, they were flogged ; and the same 
punishment was frequently inflicted upon domestic 
servants, and even upon women. '*3 These and similar 
regulations wei’e well conceived ; they were admirably 
suited to that vast social system, which, because it was 
based on despotism, could only be upheld by cruelty. 
Hence it was that, the industry of the whole nation 


For an estimate of the 
expense at which one of the 
pyramids could be built in our 
time by European workmen, sea 
Vyse on the Pyramids, vol. ii. 
p, 268. On account, however, 
of the number of disturbing 
causes, such calculations have 
little value. 

Those who complain that 
in Europe this interval is still 
too great, may derive a species 
of satisfaction from studying the 
old extra-European civilizations, 

Wilkinson's Ancient Egyp- 
tians, vol. ii. pp. 8, 9. ‘Nor 
WHS anyone permitted to meddle 
with political affairs, or to hold 
any civil of&ce in the state.’ . . 


‘ If any artizan meddled with 
political affairs, or engaged in 
any other employment than the 
one to which he had been 
brought up, a severe punishment 
was instantly inflicted upon 
him.’ Compare Piod. Sic. Bib- 
liothee. Hist, book i. chap. 
Ixxiv. vol. i. p. 223, 

*•“ Wilkinson's Ancient Egyp- 
tians, vol. i. p. 263, vol. ii. p. 2 ; 
Sharpds History of Egypt, vol. 
ii. p. 24. 

Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyp- 
tians, vol. ii, pp. 41, 42, vol. iii. 
p, 69, vol. iv, p. I3l. Compare 
Ammianus Marcellinus, in Ha- 
milton’s Mgyptmia, p. 309, 
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being afc the absolute command of a small part of it, 
there arose the possibility of reaving those vast edifices, 
which inconsiderate observers admire as a proof of 
civilization, J*'* but which, in reality, are evidence of a 
state of things altogether depraved and unhealthy ; a 
state in which the skill and the arts of an imperfoct 
refinement injured those whom they ought to have 
benefited; so that the very resources wliich the people 
had created were turned against the people themselves. 

That in such a society as this, much regard should 
be paid to human suffering, it would indeed be idle to 
expect.^*® Still, we are startled by the reckless prodi- 
gality with which, in Egypt, the upper classes squan- 
dei'ed away the labour and the lives of the people. In 
this respect, as the monuments yet remaining abun- 
dantly prove, they standalone and without a rival. We 
may form some idea of the almost incredible waste, 
when we hear that tAvo thousand men were occupied 
for three years in carryug a single stone from Elephan- 
tine to Sais ; that the Canal of the Bed Sea aloiro, 


’*’* Vyue on the l\//ramide, vol. den Beai befalilen.’ Herder's 
i. p. 61, vol. ii. p. 92. Ideen mr Gesohkhte, vol. iii. pp. 

‘ Ein Konig ahmte den 103,104: see also p. 293, and 
andern naoh, oder suchte ihn some admirable remarks in Vol- 
zu ilbertreffen ; indo.ss das gut- ney's Voyage en Egypte, vol. i. 
miithigo Volk seine Lebonstage pp. 240, 24i. Even M. Bunsen, 
am Baue dieser Monnmente ver- notwithstanding his admiration, 
zehren mnssto. So entstanden says of one of the pyramids, ‘ the, 
Avahrscheinlieh die Pyramidon misery of the people, already 
und Obeliskeu Aegyptons. Nur grievomsly oppressed, was aggra- 
in den altesten Zeiten wurden vated by the construction of this 
sie gebauet : denn die spiitere gigantic building. ..... The 
Zeit und jede Nation, die ein bones of the op 2 )ressors of the 
niitzlichesGeu'erbetreibenierute, people who for two whole gene- 
baueta keine Pyramiden mohr. rations harassed hundreds of 
Wait geffhlt also, dass Pyra- thousands from day to day,’ 
miden ein Kennzeichen von der &e. Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. ii. 
Gliiekseligkeit und Aufklarung p. 176, a learned and enthusias- 
de.s alten Aegyptons seyn soil- tie work. 

ten, sind sie ein nnwidersprech- Kai rovro (k6ihCov phv in’ 

liches Donkmal A'on dem Aher- erea rpta Se ol npocrere- 

f lauben und der Gedankenlosig- tc£x«to &vSpes dywye'es. Hmdot, 
eit sowohl der Armen, die da hook ii. chap, clxxv. vol. i. p. 
haueten, abs der Ehrgeizigen, die 897. On the enormous weight of 
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cost t}ie lives of a hundred and twenty thousand 
Egyptians ; and that to build one of the pyramids 
req[uired the labour of three hundred and sixty thousand 

men for twenty years. 128 

If, passing from the history of Asia and Africa, we 
now turn to the Few World, we shah, meet with fresh 
proof of the accuracy of the preceding views. The 
only parts of America which before the arrival of the 
Europeans were in some degree civilized, were Mexico 
and Peru; 129 to which may probably he added that 
long and narrow tract which stretches from the south 
of Mexico to the Isthmus of Panama. In this latter 
country, which is now known as Central America, the 
inhabitants, aided by the fertihty of the soil,!*® seem to 
have worked out for themselves a certain amount of 



knowledge ; since the ruins still extant, prove the poe- 
session of a mechanical and architectural skill too 
considerable to be acquired by any nation entirely 
barbarous. 1*1 Beyond this, nothing is known of their 


the stones which the Egyptians 
sometimes carried, see Bunsen’s 
Egypt, vol. i. p. 379; and as to 
tile machines employed, and the 
use of inclined roads for the 
transit^ see Vyse on the Pyra- 
mids, toI. i. p. 197, vol. iii, pp. 
14, 38. 

W'UMnson’s Ancient Egyp- 
tians, vol. i. p. 70 ;■ hut this 
learned writer is unwilling to 
belieya a statement so adverse 
to his favourite Egyptians. It 
is likely enough that there is 
some exaggeration ; still no one 
can dispute the fact of an enor- 
mous and unprincipled waste of 
human life. 

*'28 xpict/cca'TO fihv yap sal 
iivptddes aydp&r, Iks <facrt, t«Ts 
rikv ^pyan' \eirovpyiais irpoffi]- 
Spevaavyrh Se vav Kara^KevaaiJia 
T^hos ydyis trcky ^Koart 

^t(K66vruv. i)iod. Sic. Bibliothec. 
Hist, book i. ch. Ixiii. vol. i. p. 1 88. 


128 ‘When compared with 
other parts of the New World, 
Mexico and Peru may bo con- 
sidered as polished states.’ His- 
tory of America, book vii. in 
Eobertson's Works, p. 904. See, 
to the same effect, Journal oj 
Geograph. Society, vol. v. p. 365. 

Compare Squier's Central 
America, vol. i. pp. 34, 244, 358, 
421, vol. ii. p. 307, with Journal 
of Geograph. Society, vol. iii. p. 
69, vol. viii. pp. 319, 323. 

*** Mr. Squier (^Central Ame- 
rica, vol. ii. p. 68), who explored 
Nicaragua, says of the statues, 

‘ the material, in every case, is a 
black basalt, of great hardness, 
which, with the best of modern 
tools, can only be cut with diffi- 
culty.’ Mr. Stephens {^Central 
America, vol. ii. p. 355) found ■ 
at Palenque ‘elegant specimens 
of art and models for study.’ 
See also vol. iii. pp. 276, 389, 
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history ; hut the accounts we have of such buildings as 
Copan, Palenque, and Uxmal, make it highly probable 
that Central America was the ancient seat of a civili- 
zation, in air essential points similar to those of India 
and Egypt ; that is to say, siniilar to them in respect to 
the unequal distribution of wealth and power, and the 
thraldom in which the great body of the people conse- 
quently remained.'^® 

But although the evidence from which we might 
estimate the former condition of Central America is 
almost entirely lost,'*® we are more fortunate in regard 


40(5, Tol. iv. p. 293. Of the 
pAinting-g at Chiehen he says 
(vol. iv. p. 311), ‘they exhibit a 
freedom of touch which could 
only be the result of discipline 
and training under masters.’ 
At Copan (vol. i. p. 161), ‘it 
would be impossible, with the 
best instruments of modern times, 
to cut stones more perfectly.’ 
And at Uxmal (vol. ii. p. 431), 
throughout, the laying and 
polishing of the stones are as 
perfect as under the rules of the 
best modern masonry.’ Our 
knowledge of Central America 
is almost entirely derived from 
these two writers ; and al- 
though the work of Mr. Stephens 
is much the more minute, Mr. 
Squier says (vol. ii. p. 306), 
what I believe is quite true, that 
until the appearance of his own 
hook in 1863, the monuments in 
Nicaragua were entirely un- 
known. Short descriptions of the 
remains in Guatemala and Yu- 
catan wiU be found in Lare- 
naucliere's Mexique.et Guatemala, 
pp. 308-327, and in Journal of 
Geograph. Socieiv, vol. iii. pp. 
60-63. 

See the remarks on Yuca- 
tan in Prichard’s Pltysiaal His- 
tory of Mankind, vol. v. p. 348; 


‘ a great and industrious, though 
perhaj>s, as the writer above 
cited (Gallatin) observes, an 
enslaved population. Splendid 
temples and palaces attest the 
power of the priests and nobles, 
while as usual no trace remains 
of the huts in w'hich dwelt the 
mass of the nation.’ 

Dr. M’Culloh {Researches 
concerning the Aboriginal History 
of America, pp. 272-340) has 
collected from the Spanish wri- 
ters some meagre statements 
respecting the early condition 
of Central America; but of its 
social state and history, properly 
so called, nothing is known ; 
nor is it even certain to what 
family of nations the inhabitants 
belonged, though a recent author 
can find ‘ la civilisation guate- 
malienne on misteco-zapoteque 
et mayaquiche vivante pour nous 
encore dans les mines de Mitla 
et de Palenque.' Mesdgue et 
Guatemaia, par Larenaudik'e, p. 
8, Paris, 1843. Dr. Prichard, 
too, refers the ruins in Central 
America to ‘the Mayan race:’ 
see Prichard on Ethnology, in 
Report of British Association for 
1847, p. 252. Put the evidence 
for these and similar statements 
is very unsatisfactory. 
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to the histories of Mexico and Peru. Th^re are still 
existing considerable and antbentic materials, from 
■which "we may form an opinion on the ancient state of 
those t'wo countries, and on the nature and extent of 
tlieir civilization. Before, ho-weyer, entering upon this 
subject, it will be convenient to point out -what those 
physical laws were •which determined the localities of 
American civilization ; or, in other words, why it was 
that in these countries alone, society should have been 
organized into a fixed and settled system, while the 
rest of the ITew Woi'ld was peopled by wild and igno- 
I'ant barbarians. Such an inquiry will be found highly 
interesting, as aftbrding further proof of the extraor- 
dinary, and indeed irresistible, force with which the 
powers of nature have controlled the fortunes of man. 

The first circumstance by which we must be struck, 
is that in America, as in Asia and Africa, all the ori- 
ginal civilizations were seated in hot countries ; the 
whole of Peru proper being within the southern tropic, 
the whole of Central America and Mexico within the 
northern tropic. How the heat of the climate operated 
on the social and political arrangements of India and 
Egypt, I have attempted to examiuo; and it has, I 
trust, been proved that the result was brought about 
by diminishing the wants and requirements of the 
people, and thiis producing a very unequal distribution 
of wealth and power. But, besides this, there is another 
way in which the average temperature of a country 
affects its omlization, and the discussion of which I 
have reserved for the present moment, because it may 
be more clearly illustrated in America than elsewhere. 
Indeed, in the Hew Woild, the scale on which Hature 
works, being mxrch larger than in the Old, and her 
forces being more overpowering, it is evident that her 
operations on manldnd may bo studied 'with greater 
advantage than in countries where she is weaker, and 
where, therefore, the consequences of her movements 
are less conspicuous. 

If the reader wdll bear in mind the immense influence 
which an abundant national food has been' shown to 
exorcise, he will easily understand how, owing to the 
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pressure of physicaL phenomeria, the civilization of 
America was, of necessity, confined to those parts whore 
alone it was found by the discoverers of the Now 
World. For, setting aside the chemical and geognostic 
varieties of soil, it may be said that the two causes 
which regulate the fertility of every country are hen-t 
and moisture.'^'* Where these are abundant, the land 
will be exuberant; where they are deficient, it will he 
sterile. Tliis rule is, of course, in its application .sub- 
ject to exceptions, arising from physical conditions 
which are independent of it ; but if other things are 
equal, the rule is invariable. And the vast additions 
which, since the construction of isothermal lines, have 
been made to our knowledge of geographical botany, 
enable us to lay this down as a law of nature, proved 
not only by arguments drawn from vegetable physio- 
logy, but also by a careful study of the proportions in 
which plants are actually distributed in different coun- 

tries.^35 


*’■' Rpspectiiig the connection 
the vegetable produc- 
tions of a country and its gcog- 
noBtic peexiliarities, little is yet 
known ; but the reader may 
compare Mei/m’s Geography of 
Plants, p. 64, with Reports 07i 
Botany hy the Ray Society, 1846, 
pp. 70, 71. The chemical laws 
of soil are much better under- 
stood, and have a direct practi- 
cal bearing on the use of ma- 
nures. See 'Burner's Chemistry, 
vol. ii. pp, 1310-1314; Brande's 
Chemistry, vol. i. p. 691, vol. ii. 
pp. 1867-1869; Raff (fur's Bo- 
tajiy, pp. 116-122; Liehig and 
Kopp's Reports, vol. ii, pp. 315, 
328, vol. iih p. 463, vol, iv. pp. 
438, 442, 446. 

As to the influence of heat 
and moisture on the geographical 
distribution of plants, see Ilen- 
slow's Botany, pp, 295-300, and 
Balfour’s Botany, pp. 560-563. 


Meyen {Geog, of Plants, p, 263) 
says, * I, therefore, after allowing 
for local circumstances, bring the 
vegetation of islands also under 
the law of nature, according tp 
which the number of .specie.® 
constantly increases with in- 
creasing beat and corresponding 
humidity.’ On the elfect of 
temperature alone, compare a 
note in Enna^i's Siheria, vol. i. 
pp. 64, 65, with Reports on 
Botany hy ike Ray Society, pp. 
339, 340. In the latter work, it 
is supposed that heat is the most 
important of all single agents ; 
and though this is probably 
true, still the influence of hu- 
midity is immense. I may 
mention as an instance of this, 
that it has been recently ascer- 
tained that the oxygen used by 
seeds during germination, is not 
always taken from the air, hut 
is obtained hy decomposing 
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A general survey of tbe continent of America will 
illustrate tlie connexion between this law and tbe sub- 
ject now before ns. In the first place, as regards 
moisture, all the great rivers in the New World are on 
the eastern coast, none of them on the western. The 
causes of this remarkable fact are unknown ; but it 
is certain that neither in North, nor in South America, 
does one considerable river empty itself into the Pacific; 
while on the opposite side there are numerous rivers, 
some of enormous magnitude, all of great importance, 
as the Negro, the La Plata, the San Francisco, the 
Amazon, the Orinoco, the Mississippi, the Alabama, the 
Sfiint John, the Potomac, the Susquehannah, the Dela- 
ware, the Hudson, and the Saint Lawrence. By this 
vast water-system the soil is towards the east constantly 
irrigated but towards the west there is in North 
America only one river of value, the Oregon ; while 


423. Indeed, it is said in an | 

essay on the Hydrography of 1 

South America {Journal of Geo- | 

graph. Society, vol. ii. p. 260), | 

that ‘ with the exception of one | 

short portage of three miles, 
water flows, and is for the most 
part navigable, between Buenos 
Ayres, in 35° south latitude, to 
the mouth of the Orinoco, in 
nearly 9° north. See alsoon this 
river-system, vol. v. p. 93, vol. x. 
p. 267. In regard to North Ame- 
rica, Mr. Rogers {Geology of 
north America, p. 8, JSrit. Assoc, 
for 1834) says, ‘ the area drained 
by the Mississippi and all its 
tributaries is computed at 
1,099,000 square miles.’ Com- 
pare Richardson’s Arctic Expedi- 
tion, vol. ii. p. 164. 

138 Qijjg Oregon, or Columbia 
as it is sometimes called, forms 
a remarkable botanical line, 
which is the boundary of tlie OaH- 
foruian flora. See Reports on 
Rotanyhy the Ray Society, p.113. 

. ■ H 


water. See the curious experi- 
ments of Edwards and Colin in 
JJndlei/s Botany, vol. ii. pp. 
261, 262, London, 1848; and 
on the direct nourishment which 
water supplies to vegetables, see 
Burdache’s great work, 2Va£te do 
Rhysiologie, vol. ix. pp. 264, 398. 

There is a difference be- 
tween the watersheds of the 
eastern and western ranges, 
which explains this in part, but 
not entirely; and even if the 
explanation were more satisfac- 
tory than it is, it is too proxi- 
mate to the plienoraenon to have 
much scientific value, and must 
itself be referred to higher geo- 
logical considerations. 

Of this irrigation some idea 
may bo formed from an estimate 
that the Amazon drains an area 
of 2,500,000 square miles; that 
its mouth is 96 miles wide ; and 
that it is navigable 2,200 miles 
from its mouth, Somerville’s 
Physical Geography, vol. i. p. 
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in Soutlx America, from the Isthmns of Panama to the 
Straits of Magellan, there is no great river at all. 

But as to the other main cause of fertility, namely 
heat, we find in North America a state of things pre- 
cisely the reverse. There we find that while the irri- 
gation is on the east, the heat is on the west.^^^ This 
difierence of tomperatnre between the two coasts is 
probably connected with some great meteorological 
law ; for in the whole of the northoim hemisphere, the 
eastern part of continents and of islands is colder than 
the western, 1'*® Whether, however, this is owing to 
some large and comprehensive cause, or whether each 
instance has a cause peculiar to itself, is an alternative, 
in the present state of knowledge, impossible to decide ; 
but the fact is unquestionable, and its influence upon 
the early history of America is extremely curious. In 
consequence of it, the two great conditions of fertility 
have not been united in any part of the continent north 
of Mexico. The countries on the one side have wanted 
heat; those on the other side have wanted mrigation. 
The accumulation of wealth being thus impeded, the 
progress of society was stopped; and until, in the six- 
teenth century, the knowledge of Europe was brought 
to bear upon lanei’ica, there is no instance of any people 
north of the twentieth parallel, reaching even that 

For proof that the mean 
temperature of the western coast 
of North America is higher than 
tliat of the eastern coast, see 
Journctl of Gcograj}h, Society, 

Tol.ix. p. 380, vol. xi. pp. 168, 

216 ; Humboldt, la Nouvdle 
Espaqne, vol. i. pp. 42, 33G ; 

Bkh'ardson's Arctic Erjicdition, 
vol. ii. pp. 214, 218, 219, 269, 

260. This is well illustrated liy 
the hotaniciil fact, that on the 


by the Bay Society, p. 8, which 
shotild he compared with Forry 
on the Qlimate of the United 
States and its Endemic Influences, 
New York, 1842, p. 89. 

MO 1 Writers on climate have 
remarked that the eastern coasts 
of continents in the northern 
hemisphere have a lower mean 
tcnip<‘rature than tho western 
coasts.’ Bichardson on North 
Amirican Zoology, p. V2.il, Brit, 
for 1836; see also Report 
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impei’fect civilization to wHcli the inhabitants of India 
and of Egypt easily attained, On the other hand, 
south of the twentieth parallel, the continent suddenly 
changes its form, and, rapidly contracting, becomes a 
small strip of land, until it reaches the Isthmus of 
Panama. This narrow tract was the centre of Mexican 
civilization ; and a comparison of the preceding argu- 
ments will easily show why such was the case ; for the 
peculiar configuration of the land secured a very large 
amount of coast, and thus gave to the southern part of 
hTorth America the character of an island. Hence there 
arose one of the characteristics of an insular climate, 
namely, an increase of moistui-e caused by the watery 
vapour which springs from the sea.'^® While, therefore, 
the position of Mexico near the equator gave it heat. 

The little that is known of son’s Arctic Expedition, vol. i. pp. 
the early state of the North- ZQ2, Z&Z, Prichard! s Physical 

American tribes has been hrottght History of Mankind, vol. iv. pp. 
together by Dr. M'Cnlloh in his 458, 463, vol. v. pp. 371, 378. 
learned work, Researches con- From general physical 

cerning America, pp. 119-146. considerations, we should suppose 
He says, p. liil, that they ‘ lived a relation between amount of 
together without laws and civil rain and extent of coast ; and in 
regulations.’ In that part of Europe, where alone we have 
the world, the population has extensive meteorological records, 
probably never been fixed ; and the connexion has been proved 
we now know that the inhabi- statistically. ‘ If the quantity 

tants of the north-east of Asia of rain that falls in different 

liave at different times passed parts of Europe is measured, it 

over to the north-west of is found to be less, other things 

America, as in the case of the being equal, as we recode from 
Tschuktschi, who are found in the sea-shore.’ Kaemtds Meteoro- 
hoth continents. Indeed, Dobell 1845, p. 139. Compare pp. 

was so sti'uck by the similarity 91, 94. Hence, no doubt, the 
between the North-Ameiican greater rarity of rain as we 
tribes and some he mot with advance north from Mexico. ‘Au 
nearly as far west as Tomsk, nord du 20°, surtout depuis les 
that he believed their origin to 22° au 30° de latitude, les pluies, 
he the same. See Duhdl’s Travels qua ne durent que pendant les 
in Kamtschatka and Siberia, mois de juin. de juiliet, d’aoit 
1830, vol. ii. p. 112. And on this et de soptembre, sont peu fr^- 
question of intercourse between quentes dans I’intdrieur du pays 
the two continents, compare Humboldt, la Nouvdle Espagne, 
Orantds History of Greenland, vol. i. p, 46. 

Tol. i. pp, 259, 260, with Richard- 
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tlie sliape of the land gave it humidity ; and this being 
the only part of North America in which these two 
conditions were united, it was likewise the only part 
which was at all civilized. There can he no doubt that 
if the sandy plains of California and southern Columbia, 
instead of being scorched into sterility, had been irri- 
gated by the rivers of the east, or if the rivers of the 
east had been accompanied by the beat of tbe %vest, tbe 
result of either combination would have been that 
exuberance of soil by which, as the history of the world 
decisively proves, every early civilization was preceded. 
But inasmuch as, of the two elements of fertility, one 
was deficient in every part of America north of the 
twentieth parallel, it followed that, until that line was 
passed, civilization could gain no resting-place; and 
there never has been found, and wm may confidently 
assert never will he found, any evidence that even a 
single ancient nation, in the whole of that enormous 
continent, was able to make much progress in the arts 
of life, or organize itself into a fixed and permanent 
society. 

Thus far as to the physical agents which controlled 
the early destinies of North America. But in refe- 
rence to South America, a different train of circum- 
stances came into play ; for the law by virtue of which 
the eastern coasts are colder than the western, is not 
only inapplicable to the southern hemisphere, but is 
replaced by another law precisely the reverse. North 
of the equator, the cast is colder than the west ; south 
of the equator, the east is hotter than the west.*^® If 
now, we connect this fact with what has been noticed 
respecting the vast rivor-systeni which distinguishes 
the east of America from the west, it becomes evident 
that in South Amexaca thei’o exists that cooperation of 
heat and humidity in which North America is deficient. 


US t The difference between liere tbe west coasts are colder 
the climates of tbe east and than the east, Avhile in the 
west coasts of continents and northern hemisphere the east 
islands, has also been observed coasts are the colder.’ , Meymis 
in the southern hemisphere but 1846, p. 24. 
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The result is, that the soil in the eastern part of South 
America is remarkable for its exuberance, not only 
within the tropic, but considerably beyond it; the 
south of Brazil, and even part of Uruguay, possessing 
a fertility not to be found in any country of hTorth 
America situated under a cori’esponding latitude. 

On a hasty view of the preceding generalizations, 
it might be expected that the eastern side of South 
America, being thus richly endowed by nature, would 
have boon the seat of one of those civilizations, which, 
in other j)arts of the world, similar causes produced. 
But if we look a little further, we shall find that what 
lias just been pointed out, by no means exliausts even 
the physical bearings of this subject, and that we must 
take into consideration a third great agent, which has 
sufficed to neutralize the natural results of the other 
two, and to retain in barbarism the inhabitants of what 
otherwise w'ould have been the most flourishing of all 
the countries of the ISTew World. 

The agent to which 1 allude is the trade-wind ; a 
striking phenomenon, by whieh, as we shall hereafter 
see, all the civilizations anterior to those of Europe 
were greatly and injuriously influenced. This wnnd 
covers no less than 5G° of latitude ; 28° north of the 
equator, and 28° south of it.''*-'’ In this large tract, 
which comprises some of the most fertile countries in 

Sir. Darwin, who has writ- 
ten one of the most valiiablo 
works ever published on South 
America, was struck by this 
superiority of the eastern coast ; 
and ho mentions that ‘ fruits 
which ripen well and are very 
abundant, such as the grape and 
%, in ladtudo 41° on the east 
coast, succeed very poorly in a 
lower latitude on the opposite 
side of the continent.’ Durwin's 
Journal of Researches, Loud, 

1840, p. 268. Compare MeyerCs 
Geog. of Plants, 25, 188. 

So that the proposition of Daniell 
’ ■ 1 Essays, p. 104, 


sec. xiv.) is expressed* too 
generally, and should be confined 
to continents north of the equa- 
tor. 

The trade-winds sometimes 
reivch the thirtieth parallel. See 
BanieWs Mdcorological Essays, 
p. 469. Dr. Traill {Physical 
Gcograyhy, Edin. 1838, p. 200), 
says, ‘they extend to about 30° 
on each side of the equator:’ but 
I believe they are rarely found 
so high; though Robertson is 
certainly wrong in supposing 
that_ they are peculiar to the 
tropics ; IMstory of Amervia, hook 
iv, in Robertson's War/fs, p. 781. 
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the world, the trade-wind "blows, during the whole 
year, either from the north-east or from the south- 
east, The causes of thi^ regularity ai’e now well 
understood, and are known, to depend partly on the 
displacement of air at the equator, and partly on the 
motion of tlie earth ; for the cold air from the polos is 
constantly flowing towai’ds the equator, and thus pro- 
ducing northerly winds in the northern hemisphere, 
and southerly winds in the southern. These winds 
are, however, deflected from their natural course by 
the movement of the earth, as it revolves on its axis 
fi’om west to east. And as the rotation of the earth 
is, of course, more rapid at the equator than elsewhere, 
it happeiis that in the neighbourhood of the equator 
the speed is so great as to outstrip the movements of 
the atmosphere from the poles, and forcing them into 
another direction, gives rise to those easterly currents 
which are called trade-winds. "What, however, wo 



‘In the northern hemi- 
sphere the trade-wind blows from 
the north-east, and in the 
southern from the south-east.’ 
Miyen's Geoff, of Plants, p, 42. 
Compare Walsh's Brasil, vol. i. 
p. 1 1 2, vol. ii. p, 494 ; and on 
the ‘ tropical east-wind ’ of the 
Gulf of Mexico, see Forty's 
(Mimate of the United States, p, 
206. Dr, J?orry says that it has 
given to the growth of the trees 
‘ an inclination from the sea.’ 

Eespeeting the causes of 
the trade-winds, see Somerville's 
Connexion of the Physical Sciences, 
pp. 136, is?; Lisliels Natural 
Philosophy, -p, 518; BanieWs 
Mfteorologicttl Essays, pp. 44, 
102, 476-481 ; Kaimt^s Metio- 
rology, pp. 37-39 ; Praut's Bridge- 
water I’natise, pp. 254-256. The 
discovery of the true theoiy is 
often ascribed to Mr. Daniellj 
but Hadley was the real dis- 
coverer. Mte in Front, p. 257, 


The monsoons, which popular 
writers frequently confuse with 
the trade-winds, are said to be 
caused by the predominance of 
land, and by the difference 
between its temperature and that 
of the sea : see Kaemiz, pp. 42-46. 
On what may be called the 
conversion of the trades into 
monsoons, according to the laws 
very recently promulgated by 
M. Dove, see Report of British 
Association for 1847 {Transac, of 
Sections, p. SO) and Report for 
1848, p. 94, The monsoons are 
noticed in Humboldt's Cosmos, 
vol. ii. p. 485 ; Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xviii. part i. p. 261 ; Thirl- 
walVa History of Greece, vol. vii. 
pp. 13, 56 ; Journal of Gevgraph, 
Society, vol. ii. p. 90, vol. iv. pp, 
8, 9, 148, 149, 169, vol. xi. p. 
162, vol. XV. pp. 146-149, vol. 
xvi. p. 185, vol. xviii. pp. 67, 68, 
vol. xxiii, p. 1 12 ; Low's Sarawak, 
p. 30. 
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are now rather concerned with, is not so much an ex- 
planation of the trade-wdnds, as an accoxmt of the way 
in which this great physical phenomenon is connected 
with the history of South America, 

The trade-wind, blowing on the eastern coast of 
South America, and proceeding from the east, crosses 
the Atlantic Ocean, and therefore reaches the land sur- 
charged wth the vapours accumulated in its passage. 
These vapours, on touching the shore, are, at periodical 
intervals, condensed into rain ; and as their progress 
westward is checked by that gigantic chain of the 
Andes, which they are unable to pass,*"*® they pour 
the whole of their moisture on Brazil, which, in 
consequence, is often deluged by the most destructive 
torrents, This abundant supply, being aided by 
that vast river-system peculiar to the eastern part of 
America, and being also accompanied by heat, has 
stimulated the soil into an activity unequalled in any 
other part of the world.*®® Brazil, which is nearly as 
large as the whole of Europe, is covered with a vege- 



Lyelts Principles of Geo- 
logy, pp. 201, 7H, 715 ; see also 
S'omrvUU’s Physical Geography, 
Tol. ii. p. 71. And on this con- 
fining power of the Cordillera of 
the Andes, see Azara, Voyages 
dans VAmrique Miridionale, 
vol. i, p. 33. According to Dr. 
Tschudi, the eastern chain is 
properly the Andes, and the 
western the Cordillera; hut this 
distinction is rarely made. 
Tschudi s Travels in Peru, p. 290, 

On the rain of Brazil, see 
Baniell's MUeorological Essays, 
p. 335; Darwin's Journal, pp. 
11, 33; Spix and Martius's 
Travels in Brazil, vol. ii. p. 113, 
Gardner's Travels in Brazil, pp. 
53, 99, 114, 176, 233, 394. 

Dr. Gardner, who looked at 
these things with the eye of a 
botanist, says that near Rio de 
Janeiro the heat and moisture 


are sufficient to compensate even 
the poorest soil ; so that ‘ rocks, 
on which scarcely a trace of earth 
is to be observed, are coyered 
with vellozias, tilland.sias, me- 
lastomaeeae, cacti, orchidese, and 
ferns, and all in the vigour of 
life.’ Gardner's Travels in Bra- 
zil, p, 9. See also on this com- 
bination, Walsh's Brazil, vol. ii. 
pp. 297, 298, acuriousdescriptiou 
of the rainy season : ‘ For eight 
or nine hoiu’s a day, during some 
weeks, I never had a dry shirt 
on me; and the clothes I divested 
myself of at night, I put on 
quite wet in the morning. When 
it did not rain, which was very 
rare, there shone out in some 
places a burning sun; and wo 
went smoking along, the wet 
exhaling by_ the heat, as if we 
were dissolving into vapour.’ 


■? 
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tation of incredible profusioB. Indeed, so rank and 
luxuriant is tbe growth, that Hature seems to riot in 
the veiy wantonness of power. A great part of this 
immense country is filled with dense and tangled 
ibrests, whoso noble ti'ees, blossoming in unrivalled 
beauty, and exquisite with, a thousand hues, throw out 
their produce in endless prodigahty. On their summit 
are perched birds of gorgeous ..plumage, which nestle 
in their dark and lofty recesses. Below, their base 
and trunks are crowded with brushwood, creeping 
plants, innumerable parasites, all swarming '^vith life. 
There, too, are myriads of insects of every variety; 
reptiles of strange and singular form; serpents and 
lizards, spotted with dea^y beauty : all of which find 
means of existence in this vast workshop and reposi- 
tory of Nature. And that nothing may be wanting to 
this land of marvels, the forests are skirted by enor- 
mous meadows, which, reeking with heat and moistui’e, 
supply nourishment to countless herds of wild cattle, 
that browse and fatten on their herbage ; while the 
adjoining plains, rich in another form of life, are the 
chosen abode of tbe subtlest and most ferocious ani- 
mals, which prey on each othei*, hut which it might 
almost seem no human power can hope to extirpate.*®^ 
Such is the flow and abundance of life by which 
Brazil is marked above all the other countries of 
earth. But, amid this pomp and splendoui’ of 


the natural history of Gardner's Brasdl, pp. 18, 32-34, 
a few 41-44, 131, 330 ; Spix and Mar- 
tius's Brasil, vol. i. pp. 207-209, 
238-248, vol. ii. pp. 131, 160-163. 
i. p. And !is to the forests, which are 
89, among the wonders of the world, 
Somerville's Physical Geog. vol. 
ii. pp. 204-206 ; Prichards Phy- 
sical History, toI. v. p. 497; 
Darwin’s Journal, pp. 11, 24; 
Walsh’s Brazil, vol. i. p. 145, 
andiv,; Winckler, GescMchte der vol. ii. pp. 29, 30, 253, 

Botanik, pp. 378, 576-578 ; Sou- This extraordinaryriehneas 
)ry of Brazil, vol'. i. has excited the astonishment of 

■Wclali, 
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r Nature, no place is left for Man. He is reduced to 

I ! insignificance by the majesty with which he is sur- 

rounded. The forces that oppose him are so formid- 
able that he has never been able to make head against 
them, never able to . rally against their accumulated 
I pressure. The whole of Brazil, notwithstanding its 

I immense apparent advantages, has always -remained 

entirely uncivilized ; its.inhabitants wandering savages, 

1 incompetent to resist those obstacles which the very 

if bounty of Nature had put in their way. For the natives, 

I like every people in the infancy of society, are averse 

j ; to enterprise ; and being unacquainted with the arts by 

» which physical impediments are removed, they have 

i never attempted to grapple with the difficulties that 

i stopped their social progi’ess. Indeed, those difficulties 

ii are so serious, that during more than tliree hundred > 

I years the resources of Eui'opean knowledge have been c 

vainly employed in endeavouring to get rid of them. 

Along the coast of Brazil, there has been introduced 
from Europe a certain amount of that civilization, 
which the natives by their own efforts could never 
have reached. But such civilization, in itself very 
imperfect, has never penetrated the recesses of the 
I country ; and in the interior there is still found a state 

I of things similar to that which has always existed. 

I The people, ignorant, and therefore brutal, practising 

I no restraint, and recognizing no law, continue to live 

I on in their old and inveterate barbarism.* In their 



who had travelled in some very 
fertile countries, mentions ‘the 
exceeding fecundity of nature 
which characterizes Brazil.' 

Walsh's jBrasU, vol. ii. p. 19. 

And a very eminent naturalist, 
Mr. Darwin, says {Journal, -p.W), 
‘ In England, any person fond of 
natural history enjoys in his 

walks a great advantage, by 
always having something to 

attract his attention ; but in these 
fertile climates, teeming with life, 
the attractions are so nunjerotts 


that he IS scarcely able to wallc 
at all.’ 

Azara {Amkrvgue Meri- 
dionale, vol.ii. pp. 1-168) gives a 
curious, but occasionally a dis- 
gusting account of the savage 
natives in that part of Brazil 
south of 16*^, to which his obser- 
vations were limited. And as to 
the inhabitants of other parts, 
see Henderson's History of Brazil, 
pp. 28, 29, 107, 173, 248, 315, 
473; M'CuUoh' s Researches con- 
cerning Amerioaf p, 77 ; and the 
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country, tlie physical causes are so active, and do tLcir 
■work on a scale of such unrivalled magnitude, that it 
has hitherto been found impossible to escape from the 
effects of their united action. The progress of agri- 
culture is stopped by impassable forests, and tlie har- 
vests are desti-oyed by innumerable insects.*®'* The 
mountains are too high to scale, the rivers are too 
wide to bridge ; every thing is contrived to keep back 
the human mind, and repress its rising ambition. It 
is thus that the energies of Nature have hampered the 
spirit of Man. Nowhere else is there so painful a con- 
trast between the grandeur of the external world and 
the littleness of the internal. And the mind, cowed by 
this unequal struggle, has not only been unable to 
advance, but without foreign aid it would undoubtedly 
have receded. For even at present, with all the im- 
provements constantly introduced from Europe, there 
are no signs of real progress ; while, notwithstanding the 
frequency of colonial settlements, less than one-fiftieth 
of the land is cultivated.'®® The habits of the people 
are as barbarous as over ; and as to their numbers, it 
is well worthy of remark, that Brazil, the country 


more recent account of Dr. Mar- 
tins, in Journal of Geograph. 
SoL-icty, xol. ii. pp. 101-199. 
Even in 1817, it was rare to sea 
a native in Eio de Janeiro {Sjns 
and Martius's Travels in Brasil, 
voL i. p. 142); and Dr. Gardner 
(IVavih in Brazil, pp. 61, 62) 
says, that ‘ more than one nation 
of Indians in Brazil ’ have re- 
turned to that savage life from 
which they had apparently been 
reclaimed. 

Sir 0. Lyell {Principles of 
Geology, p. 682) notices ‘the 
incredible number of insects 
which lay waste the crops in 
Brazil ; ’ and Mr. Swainson, who 
had travelled in that country, 
Bays ‘ The red ants of Brazil are 
so destructive, and at the same 


time so prolific, that they fre- 
quently dispute possession of the 
ground with the husbandman, 
defy all his skill to extirpate 
their colonies, and fairly compel 
him to leave his fields unculti- 
vated.’ Swainson on the Geog- 
raphy and Classification of 
Animals, p. 87. See mure about 
these insects in Darwin’s Journal, 
pp. 37-43 ; Southey's History of 
Brasil, vol. i. pp. 144, 256, 333- 
335, 343, vol. ii. pp. 365, 642, 
vol. iii. p. 876; Spix and Mar- 
tins’s Travels in Brasil, vol. i. p, 
259, vol. ii. p. 117 ; Cuvier, Bkgne 
Animal, vol. iv. p. 320. 

The cidtivated laud is 
estimated at from to 2 per 
cent. Seo McCulloch's Geog. 
Diet. 1849, vol. i. p. 430. 
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[ where, of all others, physical resources are most power- 

f fill, wlicro both vegetables and animals are most abnn- 

I dant, where the soil is watered by the noblest rivers, 

* and the coast studded by the finest harbours— -this 

immense territory, which is more than twelve times * 

the size of France, contains a population not exceeding 
six millions of people.^®® 

Those considerations sufficiently explain why it is, ; 

that in the whole of Brazil there are no monuments even 
of the most imperfect civilization ; no evidence that the ■; 

people had, at any pei-iod, raised themselves above the 
state in which they were found when their country was I ! 

first discovered. But immediately opposite to Brazil ; 

there is another country, which, though situated in the I \ 

same continent, and lying under the same latitude, is | S 

subjected to different physical conditions, and therefore I 

was the scene of different social results. This is the cele- ^ 

bratedkingdomof Peru, which included the whole of the It 

southern tropic, and which, from the circumstances just j j 

stated, was naturally the only part of South America I 

where any thing approaching to civilization could be ; t 

attained. In Brazil, the heat of the climate was accom- f | 

panied by twofold irrigation, arising first from the im- I I 

mense river-system incidental to the eastern coast; and ; ;=j 

secondly, from the abundant moisture deposited by the T 

trade-winds. From this combination there resulted that ^ "I 

unequalled fertility, which, so far as Man was concerned, | | 

defeated its own ends, stopping his progress by an exu- ' 1 H 

berance, which, had it been less excessive, it would have ; 

aided. For, as we have clearly seen, when the productive ' i 

isB During the present century, nearly destitute of inhabitants.' * ■! 

the population of Brazil has been Walsh's Brazil, vol. i. p. 248. 
differently stated at different This was in 1828 and 1829, - • ■ j 

times ; the highest computation since which the European popu- 
being 7,000,000, and the lowest lation has increased; but, on the I 

4,000,000. Comp. Humboldt, whole, 6,000,000 seems to be a ] • 

Hom^ E^agne, vol. ii. p. 856; fair estimate of what can only 'l 

Grardn&ds Brazil, 'g.lt’, M' Old- be known approximatively; In i f 

loch's Geog.Biot. 1849, vol. i. pp. Alison’s History, voL x. p. 229, 

430, 434. Mr. Walsh describes the number given is 6v000,000 ; ' 

Brazil as * abounding in lands of but the area also is father under- - : "“I 

the most exuberant fertility, but stated;- . ' , 
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powei’S of Kature are carried beyond a certain point, tlie 
imperfect knowledge of uncivilized men is unable to cope 
with them, or in any way turn them to their own advan- 
tage. If, however, those powers, being v^ery active, are 
nevertheless confined within manageable limits, there 
arises a state of things similar to that noticed in Asia and 
Africa; where the profusion of Natiire, instead of liinder- 
mg social progress, favoured it, by encouraging that 
accumulation of wealth, without some share of which 
progress is impossible. 

In estimating, therefore, the physical conditions by 
which civilization was originally determined, we have to 
look, not merely at the exuberance, but also at what may 
be called the manageability of Nature ; that is, we have 
to consider the ease with which the resources may be 
used, as well as the number of the resources themselves. 
Applying this to Mexico and Peru, we find that they 
were the countiues of America where this combination 
most happily occurred. For though their resources were 
much less numerous than those of Brazil, they were far 
more easy to control ; while at the same time the heat 
of the climate brought into play those other laws by 
which, as I have attempted to show, all the early civili- 
zations were greatly influenced. It is a very remarkable 
fiict, which, I believe, has never been observed, that even 
in reference to latitude, the present limit of Peru to the 
south corresponds with the ancient limit of Mexico to the 
north ; while, by a striking, but to me perfectly natural 
coincidence, both these boundaries are reached before the 
tropical line is passed 5 the boundary of Mexico being 
21° N. lat., that of Peru 21|-° S. lat.^®'^ 

Such is the wonderful regularity which history, when 
comprehensively studied, presents to our view. And if 
we compare Mexico and Peru with those countries of the 
Old World which have been already noticed, we shall find, 

Vidaea being the most greea of Patagonia. In regard 
southerly point of tlie present to Mexico, the northern limit of 

tlio At- 
tha 
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as in all tte civilization.^ anterior to tiose of Europe, that 
their social phenomenaweresuboi'dinateto their physical 
laws. In the first place, the characteristics of their na- 
tional food Avere precisely those met with in the most 
flourishing- parts of Asia and Africa. For although few 
of the nutritious vegetables belonging to the Old World 
were found in the New’’, their place was supplied by 
others exactly analogous to rice and dates; that is to 
say, marked by the same abundance, by the same facihty 
of growth, and by the same exuberant returns ; thei'e- 
forc, folloAvcd by the same social results. In Mexico and 
Peru, one of the most important articles of food has 
ahvaysbecn maize, which, wehave every reason to believe, 
Avas peculiar to the American continent.^®* This, hlce rice 
and dates, is eminently the product of a hot climate ; and 
although it is said to groAV at an elevation of upwards of 
7,000 feet,^*® it is rarely seen beyond the fortieth pa- 
rallel, and its exuberance rapidly diminishes with the 



A question has been raised 
as to the Asiatic origin of maize: 
Ecynkr, Economie desArabes, pp. 
94, 95. But later and more 
careful researches scam to have 
ascertained beyond much doubt 
that it was unknown before 
America was discovered. Com- 
pare Met/en’s Geoffraph?/ of 
Plants, pp. 44, 303, 304 ; WaJeke- 
nair's note in Azara, Anierique 
3feridionale, vol. i. p. 149; 
Cuvier, Progrh des Sciences 
Naturelles, vol. ii. p. 354 ; Cuvier, 
Eloges Historiques, a'oL ii. p. 178 ; 
Loudon’s Encgdopcedia of Agri- 
culture, p. 829 ; M’Culloch’s 
Biot, of Commerce, 1849, p. 831. 
The casual notices of maize by 
Ixtlibcochitl, the native Mexican 
historian, show its general use 
as an article of food before the 
arrival of file Spaniards; see 
Ixtlilxochitl, Histoire des Chichi- 
mhques, vol. i. pp. 53, G4, 240, 


‘ Miiize, indeed, grows to 
the height of 7,200 feet above 
the level of the sea, but only 
predominates between 3,000 and 
0,000 of elevation. Lindley's 
Vegetable Kingdom, 1847, p. 112. 
This refers to the tropical parts 
of South America ; but the Zea 
Mais is said to have been raised 
on the slopes of the Pyrenees 
‘at an eleA'ation of 3,000 to 
4,000 feet.’ See Austen on the 
Forty Bays' Maize, in Report of 
Brit. Assoc, for 1849, I¥ans. of 
See. p. 68. 

M. Moyen ( Geog. of Plants, 
p. 302) and Mr. Balfour {Botany, 
p. 667) suppose that in America 
40° is about, its limit ; and this 
is the case in regard to its exten- 
sive cultivation ; but it is grown 
certainly as high as 52°, perhaps 
as high as 54°, north latitude: 
see Richardson's Arctic Expe- 
dition, 1851, vol. ii. pp, 49, 234. 
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diminution of teinperature. Thus, for example, in "N'ew 
California, its average yield is seventy or eighty fold 
but in Mexico Proper the same grain yields three or four 
Inmdred fold, and, under very favourable circumstances, 
even eight hundred fold.'®* 

, A people -who derived their sustenaiice from a plant 
Y-ex u/Cu^. of such extraordinary Jacuad ity,. h ad little need to excr- 
their industrious energies ; urhile at the same time 
' ^ they had every opportunity of increasing their numbers, 

and thus producing a train of social and political conse- 
quences similar to those which I have noticed in India 
and in EgJTpt. Besides this, there were, in addition to 
maize, other kinds of food to which the same remarks are 
applicable. The potato, which, in Ireland, has brought 
about such injurious effects by stimulating the growth 
of population, is said to bo indigenous to Peru ; and 
although this is denied by a very high authority,'®® there 
is, at all events, no doubt that it was found there in great 
abundance when the country was first discovered by the 
Europeans. ' In Mexico, potatoes were unknown till the 


‘Sous la zone tempirde, 
entre les 33 et 38 degres de 
latitude, par exemple dans la 
Nouvelle Califomie, le ma'is ne 
produit, en gdndral, anude com- 
mune, que 70 a 80 grains pour 
un.’ HwmJioldt, la Nouvdle Es^ 
fagne, vol. ii. p. 375. 

‘“2 ‘La fdeonditd du Tlaolli, 
ou mai's mexicain, est au-dela 
de tout ce que Ton peufc imaginer 
en Europe. La plante, favorisde 
par de fortes chaleurs et par 
beaucoup d’humiditd, acquiert 
une hauteur de deux a trois mi- 
tres. Dans les belles plaines 
qui s’dtenclent depuis San Juan 
del Eio a Queretaro, par exemple 
dans les terres de la graiule 
indtuirie de I’Esperanza, une 
fanigue do mais en produit 
quelquefois _ liuit cents, Des 
terrains fertiles en donnent, an- 
nde commune, trois a quatre 


cents.’ Htmholdi, Nouv. Es- 
pagne, vol. ii. p. 374. Nearly 
the same estimate is given by 
Mr. Ward; see Ward’s Mexico, 
vol. i. p. 32, vol. ii. p, 230. In 
Centml America (Guatemala), 
maize returns three hundred for 
one. Mexique et Gmtemcda, par 
Larenaudiere, p. 267. 

‘ La pomme de terre n’est 
pas indigiue au Pdrou.’ Hum- 
boldt, Nouv. Espagne, vol. ii. p. 
400. On the other hand, Cuvier 
{Histoire des Sciences Naturelles, 
part ii. p. 185) peremptorily 
says, ‘ il est impossible de douter 
qu’elle ne soit originaire du Pd- 
rou;’ Si'e also his Eloges His- 
tm'iqim,\o\. ii. p. 171. Compare 
Whtdder, Gesch. der Boianik, p. 
92 ; ‘ Von einem gevrissen Carate 
unter den Ge-wiichsen Peru’s mit 
dem Namen papas aufgefiihrt.’ 

And has been used ever 
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arrival of tlio Spaniards; bat botb Mexicans and Pem- 
vians lived to a great extent on the produce of the 
banana ; a vegetable whose reproductive powers are so 
extraordinary, that nothing but the precise and unim- 
peachable testimony of which we are possessed could 
in alee them at all credible. This remarkable plant is, in 
America, intimately connected with the physical laws of 
climate ; since it is an article of primary importance for 
the subsistence of man whenever the temperature passes 
a certain point, Of its nutritive powers, it is enough 
to say, that an acre sown with it will support more than 
fifty persons ; whereas the same amount of land sown 
■ivith wheat in Europe will only support two persons. 

As to the exuberance of its gro'wth, it is calculated that, 
other circumstances remaining the same, its produce is 
forty-four times greater than that of potatoes, and a hun- 
dred and thirty-three timesgreater than that of wheat, 

It will now be easily understood why it was that, in 
all important respects, the civilizations of Mexico and 
Peru were strictly analogous to those of India and Egypt. 
In these four countries, as well as in a few others in 


since for food. On the Peruvian 
potjito compare Tschudts Trawls 
in PiTU, pp, 178, 368, 386; 
Ullaa’s Voyage to South America, 
vol, i. pp. 287, 288. In Southern 
Peni, at the height of 13,000 
or 14,000 feet, a curious process 
takes place, the starch of the 
potato being frozen into sac- 
charine. See a valuable paper 
by Mr. Bollaert in Journal of 
Geograph. Society, vol. xxi. p. 
139. 

Humboldt (Toziv. Espagne, 
vol. ii,p.3fi9) saj's, ‘partoutofi la 
chuleur moyenne de rannee exekle 
vingt-quatre degre.s centigrades, 
le fruit du bananier est un objet 
de culture du plus grand interM 
pour la sub,si.stance de I’homme.’ 
Compare Bullock's Mexico, p. 
281. 


“ M‘CullocE sGeograph.Bict., 

1849, vol. ii. p. 316. 

douta qu’il existe une 
autre plante sur le globe, qui, 
sur un petit espace de terrain, 
puisse produire une masse de sub- 
stance nourrissante aussi consi- 
derable.’ , . . . ‘ Le produit dea 
bananas est par consequent ‘k 
celui du fromont comme 133 : 1 
— a celui des pommes de terre 
comme 44 ; l.’ffumholdt, Nomelle 
Espagne, vol. ii. pp. 362, 363. 
See also Prout’s Bridgewater 
Treatise, p, 333, edit, 1846; 
Presivtfs Peru, vol. i.pp.131,132; 
Prescott's Mexico, vol. i. p. 1 14. 
Earlier notices, but very imper- 
fect ones, of this remarkable vege- 
table may bo found in UlloeCs 
^uth America, vol. i. p. 74 ; and 
vaBoylds Works, yol. iii. p. 890 . 
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Soutliern Asia and Central America, there existed an 
amount of knowledge, despicable indeed if tried by an 
European standard, but most remarkable if contrasted 
with the gi'oss ignorance which prevailed among the 
adjoining and cotomporary nations. But in all of them 
there was the same inability to diffuse even that scanty 
oimlization which they really possessed ; there was the 
same utter absence of any thing approaching to the de- 
mocratic spirit; there was the same despotic power on 
the part of the upper classes, and the same contemp- 
tible subservience on the part of the lower. Eor, as we 
have clearly seen, all these civilizations were affected 
by certain physical causes, which, though favourable to 
the accumidation of wealth, were unfavourable to a just 
subdivision of it. And as the knowledge of men was still 
in its infancy,'®® it was found impossible to struggle 
against these physical agents, or prevent them from pro- 
ducing those effects on the social organization which I 
have attempted to trace. Both in Mexico and in Peru, 
the arts, and particularly those branches of them which 
minister to the luxury of the wealthy classes, were cul- 
tivated with great success. The houses of the higher 
ranks were filled with ornaments and utensils of ad- 
mirable workmanship ; their chambers were hung with 
splendid tapestries ; their dresses and their personal de- 
corations betrayed an almost incredible expense ; their 
jewels of exquisite and varied form ; their rich and flow- 
ing robes embroidered with the rarest feathers, collected 
from the most distant pai-ts of the empire : all supplying 
evidence of the possession of unlimited wealth, and of 
the ostentatious prodigality with which that wealth was 


The only science with which 
they had much acquaintance was 
astronomy, which the Mexicans 
appear to have cultivated with 
considerable success. Compare 
the remark of La Place, in Hum- 
boldt, Houvelle Espoffne, vol. i. p. 
92, with Prichard's Physical His- 
tory, vol. V. pp. 323, 329 ; M'Oid- 
loeh’s Researches, pp. 201-225 ; 


Larenaudierds Mexique, pp. 51, 
62 ; Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. iv. 
p. 456; Journal of Geog. Society, 
vol. vii. p. 3. However, their as- 
tronomy, as might be expected, 
was accompanied by astrology: 
Bee IxtlUxochitl, Hisioire des 
Chichimhques, vol. i. p,168, vol. ii. 
pp. 94, Ul. 
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■wastecl,^®® Immediately below tHs class came the people ; 
and what their condition was, may be easily imagined. 
In Pern the whole of the taxes were paid by them ; the 
nobles and the clergy being altogether exempt. ' Bnt as, 
in such a state of society, it was impossible for the people 
to accumulate property, they were obliged to defray the 
expenses of government by their personal labour, which 
was placed under the entire command of the state. At 
the same time, the rulers of the country were well aware 
that, with a system lilre this, feelings of personal indepen- 
dence were incompatible ; they therefore contrived law’^s 
by wliich, even in the most minute matters, freedom of 
action was controlled. The people were so shackled, that 
they could neither change their residence, nor alter their 
clothes, without permission from the governing powers. 


189 ;yorks of art produced South America, vol. i. pp. 465,' 
by the Mexicans and Peruvians 466. 

are under-rated by EoWtson: ‘ The members of the royal 

who, however, admits .that he house, the great nobles, even the 
had never seen them. Hietory of public functionaries, and the nu- 
America, book vii., in liohertson’s merous body of the priesthood, 
pp. 909, 920, Eut during were all exempt from taxation, 
the present ceutiuy considemble The whole duty of defraying the 
attention has been paid to this expenses of the government be- 
subject : and in addition to the longed to the people. Prescott's , 
evidence of skill and costly ex- History of Peru, vol. i. p. 66 
travagance collected by Mr. Pres- Ondegardo emphatically' 
cott, History of Peru, vol. says, ‘ Solo el trahajo de las per- 

r 28, 142; History of Mexico, vol. i. sonas era el tribute que se dava, 

p pp- 27, 28, 122,256, 270, 307, porque ellos no poseian otm cosa.* 

I vol. ii. pp. 116, 116), I may re- Prescott's Peru, vol. i. p. 57. 

fer to. the testimony of M. Hum- M‘Culloh's Pesearches, 

boldt, the only traveller in the p. 369. In Mexico the state of ' 
New World who has possessed a things was just the same : ‘ Le 
competent .'imomit of physical as petit peuple, . qui ne possAlait 
well as historical knowledge, point de biens-fonds, et qui ne 
Humboldt, Nouvelle Espagne, iai-sait point de commerce, payait 
vol. ii. p. 483, and elsewhere, sa part des taxes en travaux de 
Compare Mr. Pentland’s obser- dilKrents genres; e’etait par Ini 
vations on the tombs in the que les terres de la coxxronne 
neighbourhood of Titicaca (t/oMr, 4taient c\iltivees, les ouvragos 
of Qeog. Soc. vol. x. p. 654) publics ex&utes, et les diverses 
ycith.^ M' OuUoh' s ^ Researches, maisons appartc?iantes a I’empe- 
pp. 364-366; Mexiqne par Lare- reur construites ou entretenues.* 
naudikre, pp. 41, 42, 66; Ulloa's Laranaudihrd s Afeavrae, p..,S9. 
lOL. 1. I 
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To eacli man the law prescribed the trade he was to 
follow, the dress he was to wear, the wife he was to 
marry, and the amusements he was to enjoy Among 
the Mexicans the com-se of affairs was similar ; the same 
physical conditions being followed by rue same social 
results. In the most essential particular for which history 
can be studied, namely, the state of the people, Mexico 
and Peru are the comrterpart of each other. For though 
there were many minor points of difference, both were 
agreed in this, that there were only two classes — ^the 
upper class being tyrants, and the lower class being 
slaves. This was the state in which Mexico was found 
when it was discovered by the Europeans,'^* and towards 
which it must have been tending from the earliest period. 
And so insupportable had all this become, that we know, 
from the most decisive evidence, that the general dis- 
affection it produced among the people was one of the 
causes Avhich, by facilitating the progress of the Spanish 
invaders, hastened the do^vnfall of the Mexican em- 
pire. 


Mr. Prescott notices this 
with surprise, though, under the 
circumstances, it was in truth 
perfectly natural. He says (Hist, 
of Peru, vol. i. p. 159), * Under 
this extraordinary polity, a peo- 
ple, advanced in many of the 
social refinements, well skilled in 
Inanufactures and agriculture, 
were \;n acquainted, as we have 
seen, with money. They had no- 
thing that deserved to he called 
property. They coidd follow no 
craft, could engage in no labour, 
no amusement, but such as was 
speeiiilly provided by law. They 
could not change their resid<*nee 
or their dress without a licence 
from the government. They could 
not even exercise the freedom 
which is conceded to the most 
abject in other countries— that 
of Selecting their own wives.' 

The Mexicans being, as 


Prichard says {Physical History, 
vol. T. p. 467), of a more cruel 
disposition than the Peruvians; 
but our information is too limited 
to enable us to determine whether 
this was mainly owing to physical 
causes or to social ones. Herder 
preferred the Peruvian civiliza- 
tion : ‘ der gebildetste Staat dieses 
Welttheils, Peru.’ Ideen zur Ge- 
schiahte der Memckheit, ro\.i. p. 88. 

*’■* See in Humboldt’s Nouvelle 
Esyagm, vol. i. p. 101, a striking 
summary of the state of the 
Mexican people at the time of 
the Spanish Conquest : see also 
History of America, book vii., in 
Eohnison’s Works, p. 907. 

Prescott's History of the 
Conquest of Mexico, vol. i. p, 84; 
Compare a similar remark on the 
invasion of Egypt in Bunsen’i 
Egypt, vol. ii. p. 4X4. 



Tlio further this examination is carried, the more 
striking becomes the similarity between those civiliza- 
tions which flourished anterior to what maybe called the 
European epoch of the human mind. The division of 
a nation into castes would be impossible in the great 
European countries; but it existed from a remote an- 
tiquity in Egypt, in India, and apparently in Persia.i^® 
The very same institution was rigidly enforced in 
Peru ; ' and what proves how consonant it was to that 
„ stage of society, is, that in Mexico, where castes were 
f not established by law, it was nevertheless a recognised 
“ custom that the son should follow the occupation of his 
father. ‘7® This was the political symptom of that sta- 
tionary and conservative spirit, which, as we shall 
hereafter see, has marked every country in which the 
upper classes have monopolized power. Tho religious 
symptom of the same spirit was displayed in that in- 
ordinate reverence for antiquity, and in that hatred of 
change, which the greatest of all the writers on Ame- 
rica has well pointed out as an analogy between the 
natives of Mexico and those of Hindostan.^^® To this 


That there vere castes in 
Por.siais stated byFirdousi; and 
hi.s assertion, putting aside its 
general probability, ought to out- 
weigh the silence of the Greek 
historians, who, for the most part, 
knew little of any country ex- 

S their own. According to 
eolm, the existence of caste 
in the time of Jemsheed, is con- 
firmed by some ‘Mahomedan 
authors;’ but he does not say 
who they were. Malcolm' & His~ 
ton/ of Persia, vol. i. pp. 505, 506. 
Several attempts have been made, 
but very unsuccessfully, to ascer- 
tain the period in which castes 
were first instituted. Compare 
Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 261 ; 
Heeren's African Nations, vol. ii. 
p. 121 ; Bunsen’s Egypt, vol, ii. 
p. 410; Eanmohim Roy on the 
Feds, p. 269. 


1” Prescott’s History of Peru, 
vol. i. pp. 143, 156. 

17S j^rescotSs History of Mexico, 
vol. i. p. 124. 

‘ Les Am^ricains, comme 
les habitans de I’lndoustan, et 
comme tons les peuples qui ont 
g6mi long-temps sous le despo- 
tisme civil et religieux, tiennent 
aveo ime opiniAtret6 extraor- 
dinaire a leurs habitudes, a leurs 

mcBurs, a leurs opinions 

Au Mexique, comme dans I’ln- 
doustan, il n’^toit pas permis aux 
fiddles de changer la moindre 
chose aux figures des idoles. 
Tout ce qui appartenoit au rite 
des Azt5qups et des Hindous 4toit 
assujeti i des lois immuables.’ 
Humboldt, Nouv. Espagne, vol. i. 
pp. 96, 97. TuigfOt {(Euvres, voL 
ii. pp. 220, 313, 314) has some 
adioirable remarks on this fixity 
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may be added, ttat those -wlio have studied the history 
of the ancient Egyptians, have observed among that 
people a similar tendency. Wilkinson, who is •well 
known to have paid great attention to their monuments, 
says that they were more unwilling than any other 
nation to alter their religious worship and Hero- 

dotus, who travelled in their country two thousand 
three hundred years ago, assures us that, while they 
preserved old customs, they never acquired new onesd*^ 
In another point of view, the similarity between these 
distant countries is equally interesting, since it evi- 
dently arises from the causes already noticed as com- 
mon to both. In Mexico and Peru, the lower classes 
being at the disposal of the upper, there followed that 
frivolous waste of labour which we have observed in 
Egypt, and evidence of which may also be seen in the re- 


ef opinion natural to certain , 
states of society. See also 
Herder's Ideennur GcscJiichte, vol. 
iii. pp. 34, So ; and for other illus- 
trations of this unpliancy of 
thought, and adherence to . old 
customs, which many writers 
suppose to he an eastern peculi- 
arity hut which is far more widely 
spread, and is, as Humboldt clear- 
ly saw, the result of an unequal 
distribution of power, compare 
Ttimer's Emhass;/ to 'Rhet, p. 41; 
Forbes's Oriental Memoirs, \ q\A. 
pp. 15, 164, vol. ii. p. 236; Milds 
History of India, vol, ii. p. 214; 
El'phinstonds Hisiom/ of India, p. 
48 ; Otter’s Life of Clarke, vol. 
ii. p. 109; Transac, of Asiatic 
Society, vol. ii. p. 64 ; Journal of 
Asiat. Society, vol. viii, p. 116. 

ISO t How .scrupnlons the Egyj> 
t inns were, above all people, in 
permitting the introdnetion of 
new customs in matters relating 
to the gods.' Wilkmson’s Ancient 
Egy^itians, vol. iii, p. 26?,. Com- 
pare p. 275. Thus, too, M. *Runsen 
notices the ‘ tenacity witl which 


the Egyptians adhered to old 
manners and customs.’ Bunsen’s 
Egityt, vol. ii. p, 64. See also 
some remarks on the difference 
between this spirit and the love 
of novelty among the Greeks, in 
Hitter’s History of Ancient Bhilo- 
sojthy, vol; iv. pp. 625, 626. 

Hcrodot. book ii. chap. 79 J 
TraTploitn Se voyotfft, 

&K\ov obdtva iirtKritavrai: and 
see the note in Bachr, vol. i. p. 
660 : * voyaus priores interpretos 
explicarunt cantilenas, kymnos; 
Sehweiglueuserus rectius intel- 
lexit instiUita ao mores.’ In the 
same way, in Timeeus, Plato re- 
presents an Egyptian piiest say- 
ing to Solon, "EAATjj'er adl veuSis 
4(rT6, yipm 5^ "EA.A.tji/ ovk ianv. 
And when Solon asked what he 
meant, Neot iare, was the reply, 
TOSS irdvres' oi’dfp,(av yap 

aiiTuTs ?X^re Si’ dpxaiay aso^r 
vahatav S6^ap oySe ydOrilJM xp^eep 
voXihv oiio4i>. Chvcp.y. in Flatonis 
Opera, vol. vii. p. 242, edit. 
Bekker, Loud. 1826. 
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mains of those temples and palaces wMch. are still found 
in several parts of Asia. Both Mexicans and Peruvians 
erected immense buildings, ■which were as useless as 
those of Egypt, and which no country could produce, 
unless tlie labour of the people were ill-paid and ilL 
directed. The cost of these monuments of vanity is 
unknoAvn ; but it must have been enormous ; since the 
Americans, being ignorant of the use of irou,^®3 ^ycre 
unable to employ a resource by -which, in the con- 
struction of large works, labour is greatly abridged. 
Some particulars, however, have been preserved, from 
which an idea may be formed on this subject. To 
take, for instance, the palaces of their kings : Ave find 
that in Peru, the erection of the royal residence occu- 
pied, during fifty years, 20,000 men ; while that of 
Mexico cost the labour of no less than 200,000: 
striking facts, Avhich, if all other testimonies had 
perished, Avould enable us to appreciate the condition 
of countries in which, for such insignificant purposes, 
such vast poAver v^as expended. i®* 

The preceding evidence, collected from sources of 


The Mexicans appear to cupied in building this palace ; 
have been even more Avautonly but 200,000 ■vrorkmen, it is said, 
prodigal than the Peruvians, "were employed on it. Ho-wever 
See, respecting their immense this may be, it is certain that the 
pyramids, one of Avbieli, Cholula, Tezciican monarchs, like those of 
had a base ‘ tiriee as broad ae Asia and ancient Egypt, had the 
the largest Egyptian pyramid,' control of immense masses of 
M'CullolHs Besearches, pp, 252- men, and Avoiild sometimes turn 
256; Bullock’s Mexico, pp. Ill- the -whole population of a eon- 
115, 414; Humboldt's Nomelle quered city, including the women, 
Espagne, vol. i. pp. 240, 241. into the public works. The most 
183 Prescott's History of Mexico, gigantic monuments of arehi- 
vol. i. p. 117, vol, iii. p. 341 ; and tecture which the world has 
PrescoU’s History of Peru, vol. i. -witnessed would never have been 
p. 145. See also Hauy, Traite de reared by the hands of free- 
Mineralogic, Paris, 1801, vol, iv. men.’ The Mexican historian, 
p. 372, Ixtlilxochitl, gives a curious ac- 

*“■* Prescott's History of Peru, count of one of the royal palaces, 
vol. i. p. 18. Bcq Ixis Histoire de Chichimhques, 

‘“ Air. Prescott ( Aisifer?/ of translated by Ternaux-Compans, 
Mexico, A*ol. i, p. 153) says, ‘We Paris, 1840, vol. i. pp. 267-262, 
are not informed of the time oc- chap, xxxvii. 
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Unquestioned credibility, proves tbe force of those great 
physical laws, which, in the most flourishing countries 
out of Europe, encouraged the accumulation of wealth, 
but prevented its dispersion; and thus secured to the 
upper classes a monopoly of one of the most important 
elements of social and political power. The result was, 
that in all those civilizations the great body of the 
people derived no benefit from the national improve- 
ments; hence, the basis of the progress being very 
narrow, the progress itself Avas very insecnre.i**^ When, 
therefore, unfavourable circumstances arose from with- 
out, it was but natural that the whole system should 
'f fall to the ground. In such countries, society, being 
I di\uded against itself, w'as unable to stand. And there 
I can he no doubt that long before the crisis of their actual 
I destruction, these one-sided and irregular civilizations 
I had begun to decay ; so that their own degeneracy 
I aided the progress of foreign invaders, and secured the 
1 overthrow of those ancient kingdoms, which, under a 
I sounder system, might have been easily saved. 

Thus far as to the way in wbicb the great civiliza- 
tions exterior to Europe have been affected by the 
peculiarities of their food, climate, and soil. It now 
remains for me to examine the effect of those other 
■ physical agents to which I have given the collective 
name of Aspects of Nature, and which will he found sug- 
gestive of some very Avide and comprehensive inquiries 
into the influence exercised by the external Avorld in 
predisposing men to certain habits of thought, and thus 
; giving a particular tone to religion, arts, literature, 
I and, in a word, to all the principal manifestations of 
i the human mind. To ascertain how this is brought 

This may ho illustrated Persia, again, Avhen the feeling 
by a good remark of M. Matter, of loyalty decayed, so also did 
to the effect that when tho tho feeling of national power. 
Egyptians had once lost their Malcolm' s History of Persia, vo\. 
race _ of kings, it was found im- ii. p, 130. The history of the 
possible for the nation to recon- most civilized parts of Europe 
struct itself. Matter, Histoire presents a picture exactly the 
de l'Ecole (TAlexandrie, vol. i. reverse of this. 


p. 68 j a striking passage. In 
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about, forms a uecessaiy supplement to tbe investiga- 
tions just concluded. For, as we have seen that 
climate, food, and soil mainly concern the accumn- 
dation and distribution of wealth, so also shall we see 
' that the Aspects of ISTature concern the accumulation 
land distribution of thought. In the first case, we have 
i'to do with the material interests of Man ; in the other 
case with his intellectual interests. Tlxe fox'mer I have 
analyzed as far as I am able, and perhaps as far as the 
existing state of knowledge will allow.*®''' But the 
other, namely, the relation between the Aspects of 
Nature and the mhad of Man, involves speculations of 
such magnitude, and requires such a mass of materials I 

drawn from every quarter, that I feel very apprehen- 
sive as to the result; and I need hardly say, that I 
make no pretensions to anything approaching an ex- 
haustive analysis, nor can I hope to do more than 
generalize a few of the laws of that complicated, but 
as yet unexplored, process by which the exteraal world 
has affected the human mind, has warped its natural 
movements, and too often checked its natural progress j 

I The Aspects of Nature, when considered from this 1 

Ipoint of view, are divisible into two classes : the first 
iclass being those which are most likely to excite the 
fimagination ; and the other class being those which 
laddress themselves to the understanding commonly so 
leallod, that is, to the mere logical operations of the 
fintellect. For although it is true that, in a complete 
and well-balanced mind, the imagination and the under- 
standing each play their respective parts, and are 
auxiliary to each other, it is also true that, in a 
majority of instances, the understanding is too weak 
to curb the imagination and restrain its dangerous 
llicence. The tendency of advancing civilization is to 
iremedy this disproportion, and invest the reasoning 
■powers with that authority, which, in an early stage Of 


I mean in regard to the mafay deficiencies, parbcularly 
physical and economical gene- in respect to the Mexican and 
tializations. As to the literature Peruvian histories, 
of the subject, I am conscious of , . 
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B9ciety, tlie imagination exclnsiyelj possesses. Wlietlier 
or not tKere is ground for fearing tliat tlie reaction will 
eventually proceed too far, and that the reasoning 
faculties will in their turn tyrannize over the imagina- 
tive ones, is a question of the deepest interest ; hut, in 
the present condition of our knowledge, it is probably an 
insoluble one. At all events, it is certain that nothing 
like such a state has yet been seen ; since, even in this 
age, when the imagination is more under control than 
in any preceding one, it has far too much pow'er ; as 
might be easily proved, not only from the superstitions 
■which in every country still prevail among the vulgar, 
but also from that poetic reverence for antiquity, which, 
though it has been long diminishing, still hampers the 
independence, blinds the judgment, and circumscribes 
the originality of the educated classes. 

Now, so far as natural phenomena are concerned, it 
e-vident, that whatever inspires feelings of terror, or 
of gi'cat wonder, and whatever excites in the mind 
an idea of the vague and uncontrollable, has a special 
tendency to inflame the imagination, and bring under 
its dominion the slower and more deliberate operations 
of the understanding. In such cases, Man, contrasting 
himself with the force and majesty of Nature, becomes 
painfully conscious of Ixis own insignificance. A sense 
of inferiority steals over him. From every quarter 
innumerable obstacles hem him in, and limit his in- 
dividual Avill. His mind, appalled by the indefined and 
indefinable, hardly cares to scrutinize the details of 
which such imposing grandeur consists.'®® On the 


The depth of the valley helo've, 
the progressive elevation of the 
intermediate hills, and the ma- 
jestic splendoiir of the cloud- 
capped Himalaya, formed so 
grand a pictoe, that the mind 
■was impressed with a sensation 
of dread rather than of plensnrc,’ 
Compare vol. xiv. p. 116, Cal- 
cutta, 1S22. In the Tyrol, it 
has been observed, that the 


The sensation of fear, even 
■when there is no danger, becomes 
strong eno'ugh to destroy the 
pleasure that ■would otherwise 
be felt. See, for instance, a 
de.scription of the great moun- 
tein boundary of HindosUin, 
in Asiatic Researches, vol. xi. 
p. 469 : ‘It is necessary for a 
person to place himself in our 
situation before he can fomr a 
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otber Land, where the works of Ifatore are small and 
feeble, Man regains confidence; be seems more able to 
rely on bis own power ; be can, as it were, pass tbrougb 
and exercise authority in every direction. And as the 
phenomena are more accessible, it becomes easier for 
him to experiment on them, or to observe them with 
minuteness ; an inquisitive and analytic spirit is en- 
couraged, and he is tempted to generalize the appear- 
ances of Nature, and refer them to the laws by which 
they are governed. 

Looking in this way at the human mind as affected 
by the Aspects of Nature, it is surely a remarkable 
fact, that all the great early civihzations were situated 
^vithia and immediately adjoining the tropics, where 
those aspects are most subhme, most terrible, and 
where Nature is, in every respect, most dangerous to 
Man. Indeed, generally, in Asia, Africa, and America, 
the external world is more formidable than in Europe. 
This holds good not only of the fixed and permanent 
phenomena, such as mountains, and other great natural 
bai’riers, but also of occasional phenomena, such as 
earthquakes, tempests, hurricanes, pestilences ; all of 
which are in those regions very frequent and very 
disastrous. These constant and serious dangers pro- 
duce effects analogous to those caused by the sublimity 
of Nature, in so far, that in both cases there is a ten- 
dency to increase the activity of the imagination. For 
the peculiar proviuce of the imagination being to deal 
with the unknown, every event which is unexplained, 
^s weir as important, is a direct stimulus to our imagi- 
native faculties. In the tropics, events of this kind are 
I more numerous than elsewhere ; it therefore follows 
I that in 'the tropics the imagination is most likely to 
|;triumph. A few illustrations of the working of this 
principle will place it in a clearer light, and will prepare 
the reader for the arguments based upon it. 

Of those physical events which increase the insecurity 


Bcenery imbues tlie minds of superstitious legends. Alison't 
I the natives with feai-, and has yol. ix. pp. 79, 80. 

i caused the invention of many 
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of Man, earthquakes are certainly among the most 
striking, in regard to the loss of life which they cause, 
as also in regard to their sudden and unexpected occur- 
rence. There is reason to believe- tliat they arc always 
pi’cceded by atmospheric changes which strike iinniccli- 
ately at the nervous system, and thus have a direct 
physical tendency to impair the intellectual powers.^*® 
However this may he, there can be no doubt as to the 
,,c2bct tlxey produce in encouraging particular associa- 
;; tions and habits of thought. The terror which they 
I inspire excites the imagination even to a painful extent, 
■■'^and, ovei'balancing the judgment, predisposes men to 
» superstitious fancies. And w'hat is highly curious, is, 
that repetition, so far from blunting such feelings, 
strengthens them. In Pex’u, where eaithquakes appear 
to be more common than in any other country, every 
succeeding visitation increases the general dismay ; so 
that, in some cases, the fear becomes almost insupport- 
able, 1 ^ Th e mind is thus ^ constantly thrown into .a 


* Tine augmentation d’dlec- 
fcriciti s’y manifeste aussi presque 
toujours, ot ils sont g^niralement 
annohe^s par le mugisaemont 
des bestiaux, par I’inqui^tude 
des animaux domostiques, et 
dans les hommes par cette sorte 
de malaise qui, en Eiu'ope, 
precede les orages dans los 
personnes nerveuses.' Omur, 
Prog, des Sciefiees, vol. i. p. 2G5, 
See also, on this ‘ Vorgefiihl,’ the 
observation of Von Hoff, in Mr. 
Mallet’s valuable essay on earth- 
quakes (Brit, Assoc, for 1860, p. 
68; and the 'foreboding’ in 
Tschudi's Pern, p. 165 ; and a 
letter in Nichols' s Ehistraiions of 
the Eigliimith Centicry, vol. iv. 
p. 604. The probable connexion 
between earthquakes and elec- 
tricity is noticed in BakmeWs 
Geology, p. 434. 

J9I) 4 peJ,^ jg subject 

perhaps than any other country 


to the tremendous visitation of 
earthquakes.’ M‘Cullock’s Gmg. 
Z>xVi. 1849. vol. h, p, 499, Dr. 
Tscliudi (Travels in Peru, p. 
162) says of Lima, 'at an 
average forty-five shocks may 
be counted on in the year.’ See 
also on the Peruvian earth- 
quakes, pp. 43, 75, 87, 90, 

_A_ curious instance of 
association of ideas conquering 
the deadening effect of habit. 
Dr. Tschudi (Peru, p. 170), 
describing the panic, says, 'no 
familiarity with the phenomenon 
can blunt this feeling.’ Eeale 
{ South- S(a Whaling Voyage, 
Loud. 1839, p. 205) writes, ‘ it 
is said at Peru, that the oftener 
the natives of the place feel 
those vibrations of the earth, 
instead of becoming habituated 
to them, as persons do who 
are constantly exposed to other 
dangers, they become more filled 
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■' fcimid and anxious state ; and men witnessing tlie most 
f serious dangers, wliicli they can neither avoid nor un- 
derstand, become impressed with a conviction of their 
.. own inability, and of tlie poverty of their own re- 
sources. Inexactly the same proportion, the imagi- 
nation is aroused, and a belief in supernatural inter- 
feronco actively encouraged. Human power failing, 
superhuman power is called in ; tlie mysterious and 
the invisible are believed to be present ; and there 
grow up among the people those feelings of awe and of 
helplessness, on which all superstition is based, and 
without which no superstition can exist. 

^Further illustration of tliis may be found even in 
Europe, Avhere such phenomena are, comparatively 
speaking, extremely rare. Earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions are more frequent and more destructive in 
Italy, and in the Spanish and Portuguese peninsula, 
than in any other of the great countries ; and it is pre- 


;with dismay every time the sliock 
is repeated, so that aged people 
often liiid the terror a slight 
shock will produce almost in- 
supportable.’ Compare Darwin's 
Journal, pp. 422, 423. So, too, 
in regard to Mexican earth- 
quakes, Mr. Ward ob.serves, 
that ‘ tlie natives are both 
more sensible tlian strangers of 
the smaller shocks, and more 
alarmed by them.’ WarJs 
Mexico, Tol. ii. p. 6,5. On the 
physiological effects of the fear 
caused by earthquakes, see the 
remarkable statement by Osi- 
ander in JBurdach’s PJiysiologie 
comme Science d’ Ohservaiion, 
vol. ii. pp. 223, 224. That the 
fear should be not deadened by 
familiarity, but increased by it, 
would hardly be expected by 
speculative reasoners unac- 
quainted with the evidence ; 
and we find, in fiict, that 
the Byrrhonista asserted that 


ot yovv (reiffixh irap’ dts 
aiTOTf\ovvrai, ov davixd^ovrai' ovS' 
6 ffAtos, ’6ri KaO' Tifi^pav Spcvrai, 
Diog. Lacrt. de Vitis Philos, lib, 
ix. segm. S7, vol. i. p. 691. 

Mr. Stephens, who gives 
a striking description of an 
earthquake in Central Auierica, 
emphatically says, ‘ I never felt 
myself so feeble a thing before.’ 
Stephens's Central America, vol. 
i. p. 383. See also the account 
of the effects produced on the 
mind by an earthquake, in 
Transac. of Soc. of Bombay, 
vol. iii, p. 98, and the note at p. 
105. 

The eiFect of earthquakes 
in encouraging superstition, is 
noticed in Lyell’s admirable 
work, Principles of. Geology, p. 
492. Compare a myth on the 
origin of earthquakes in Beav.~ 
solrre, Hisioire Critique de Mani' 
cUe, vol. i. p. 243. 
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cisely there that superstition is moat rife, and the 
superstitious classes most powerful. Those were the 
countries W'here the clergy first estahiished their 
authority, where the worst coiuuptions of Christianity 
took place, and where superstition has during the 
longest period retained the firmest hold. To this may 
he added another circumstance, indicative of the con- 
nexion between these physical phenomena and the 
predominance of the imagination. Speaking generally, 
the fine arts are addi*essed more to tlxe imagination ; 
the sciences to the intellect. hTow it is xuinarkable, 
that all the greatest painters, and nearly all the greatest 
sculptors, modern Europe has possessed, have been 
produced by the Italian and Spanish peninsulas. In 
regard to science, Italy has no doubt had scvoi-al men 
of conspicuous ability ; but their numbers are out of 
all proportion small when compared with her artists 
and poets. As to Spain and Portugal, the literature of 
those two countries is eminently poetic, and from their 
schools have proceeded some of the greatest painters i 

the world has ever seen. On the other hand, the j 

purely reasoning faculties have been neglected, and the 1 

whole Peniusula, fi’om the eai’Hest period to the present , j 

time, does not supply to the history of the natural 
sciences a single name of the highest merit ; not one ! 

man whose works form an epoch in the progress of fj 

European knowledge. i 

The greatest men in It is impossible to discuss so 
science, and in fact all very great large a question in a note ; but 
men, have no doubt been re- to iny apprehension, no poet, 
markable for the powers of their except Dante and Shakespeare, 
imagination. But in art the ever had an imagination more 
imagination plays a far more soaring and more audacious than 
conspicuous part than in science; that possessed by Sir Isaac 
and this is what I mean to Newton, 
express by the proposition in The remarks made by Mr, 

file text. _ Sir David Brewster, Ticknor on the absence of science 
indeed, thinks that Newton was in Spain, might be extended 
deficiont in imagination ; ‘ the even fiu-ther than he has done, 
weakness of his imn^iuLtire Bee Tichior’s Ilisiury of Spanish 
powers.’ lircwsier’s Life of JJterattire, voL iii. pp.“ 222, 223. 

Newton, 1865, vol. ii. p. 133. He says.p. 237, that in 1771, 
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The manner in -which, the Aspects of ISTatarc, when 
. they arc very threatening, stimulate the imagination,'®® 
anti by encouraging superstition discourage knowlcdgo, 
may be made still "more apparent by one or two addi- 
tion al facts. Among an ignorant people, there is a direct 
tendency to ascribe all serious dangers to supernatural 
intervention; and a strong religious sentiment being thus 
aroused,'®'' it constantly happens, not only that the danger 
is submitted to, but that it is actually worshipped. This 
is the case with some of the Hindus in the forest of Ma- 
labar;'®® and many similar instances wiU occur to whoever 
has studied the condition of barbarous tribes.'®® Indeed, 
BO far is this carried, that in some countries the inhabit- 
ants, from feelings of reverential fear, I’efuse to destroy 


the XJnirersity of Salamanca 
being urged to teach the phy- 
sical sciences, replied, ‘Ne-wton 
te-dches nothing that -would 
make a good logician or meta- 
physician, and Gassendi and 
Descartes do not agree so well 
with revealed truth as Aristotle 
does.’ 

In Asiatic JRescarohes, vol. 
vi. pp. 35. 36, there is a good 
instance of an earthquake giving 
rise to a theological fiction. See 
also vol. i. pp. 154-1.57; and 
compare Coleman's MytJiolog^ of 
the Hindus, p. 17. 

See for example, Asiatic 
^Researches, vol. iv. pp. 66, 57, 
vol. vii. p. 94 ; and the effect 
produced by a volcano, in 
Journal of Geegraph. Socictg, 
vol. V. p. 388. See also vol. xx. 
p. 8, and a practical recognition 
of the principle by Sextus 
Empiricus, in Tcnnemann' s Ge- 
sehichte dur Philosophie, vol. i. 
p. 2912. Compare the use the 
clergy made of a volcanic omp- 
tion in Iceland {IVheaion's 
History of the Northmen, p. 42); 
and see iveethen Raffles' JSistory of 


Java,Yol.j. pp. 29, 274, and Tschu- 
dis.Rerti, pp. 64, 167, 171. 

The Hindus in the Imari 
forests, says Mr. Edya, ‘worship 
and respect everything from 
which they apprehend danger. 
Edge on the Coast of Malabar, 
in Journal of Asiatic Society, 
vol. ii. p. 337. 

Dr. Prichard (Physical 
History, vol. iv. p. 601) says ‘ The 
tiger is worshipped by the Hajiu 
tribe in the -vicinity of the 
Garrows or Garrudus. Compare 
Transactions of Asiatic Society, 
vol. iii. p. 66. Among the 
Garrows themselves, this feeling 
is so strong, that ‘ the tiger’s nose 
strung round a woman’s neck 
is considered as a great preser- 
vative in childbirth.’ Coleman's 
Mythology of the Hindus, p. 321. 
The Seiks ha*e a curious super- 
stition respectiug wounds in- 
flicted hy tigers (Rurne's 
Bokhara, 1834, vol. iii. p. 140) ; 
and the Malasir believe that 
these animals are sent as 
a punishment for irreligion. 
Buchanan's Journey throtigh fke 
Mysore, vol, ii. p. 386. 
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wild -beasts aiid noxious reptiles ; tbe miscliiof these ani. 
mals inflict being the cause of the impunitjthey enjoy. ^”0 
It is in this way, that the old tropical civilizations had 
to struggle with innumerable difficulties unknown to the 
„,temperate zone, where European civilizationhaslongflou- 
I risked. The devastations of animals hostile to man, the 
I ravages of hurricanes, tempests, earthquakes,®*^^ and 
I similar perils, constantly pressed upon them, and affected 
I the tone of their national character. For the 7nero loss 
!.‘bf life was the smallest part of the inconvenience. The 
i real mischief was, that there were engendered in the 
I mind, associations which made the imagination predo- 
I minate over the understanding ; which infused into the 
I people a spirit of reverence instead of a spirit of inquiry ; 
I and which encouraged a disposition to neglect the inves- 
i tigation of natural causes, and ascribe events to the 
^operation of supernatural ones. 

Everything we know of those countries proves how 
active this tendency must have been. With extremely few 
exceptions, health is more precarious, and disease more 


•JM The inhabitants of Sumatra 
are, for superstitious reasons, 
most unwilling to destroy tigers, 
though they commit frightful 
ravages, Marsden's History of 
Sumatra, pp. 149, 254. The 
Eussian account of the Kamts- 
cbatlcuns says, ‘ besides tlie 
above-mentioned gods, they pay 
a religious regard to several 
animals from which they appre- 
hend danger.' Grwve's History 
of Kamtsohatka, p. 205. Brnce 
mentions that in Abyssinia, 
hyffiuas are considered ‘ en- 
chtuiters and the inhabitants 
‘will not touch the skin of a 
hyasna till it has been prayed 
over and exorcised by a priest,’ 
Murray's Life of Brace, p. 472. 
Allied to tliis, i.s the respect paid 
to bears {Hrman’s Siberia, vol. i. 
p. 492, vol. ii. pp. 42, 43); 
alBo the extensively-diffused 


woi’ship of the serpent, whose 
wily movements are well calcu- 
lated to inspire fear, and there- 
fore rouse the religious feelings. 
The clanger apprehended from 
noxious reptiles is connected 
witli the Dews of the Zendavesta. 
See Matter's Histoire du Gnosti- 
cisme, vol. i. p. 380, Paris, 1828, 
To give one instance of 
the extent to which tliese operate, 
it may be mentioned, that in 
1815 an earthquake and volcanic 
eruption broke forth in Sumbawa, 
which shook the ground ‘through 
an area of 1,000 miles in circum- 
ference,’ and tile detonations of 
Avhich were heard at a distance 
of 970 geographical miles. 
Somerville's Connexion of the 
Bhi/sical Sciences, p. 283 ; 
Hitchcock's Eclimon of Geology, 
p. 190 ; Low's Sarawak, p. 10 j 
Bakewdl's p. 438, ' 
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commoB, in tropical climates than in temperate ones. 
Now, it has been often observed, and indeed is very 
obvious, that the fear of death makes men more prone 
to seek supernatural aid than they would otherwise be. 
So complete is our ignorance respecting another life, that 
it is no Avoncler if even the stoutest heart should quad 
at the sudden approach of that dark and untried fnture. 
Gnthis subject the reason is perfectly sdent ; the imagina- 
tion, therefore, is uncontrolled. The operation of natural 
causes being brought to an end, supernatural causes are 
supposed to begin. Hence it is, that whatever increases 
, in any country the amount of dangerous disease, has an 
X immediate tendency to strengthen superstition, and 
] aggrandize the imagination at tiie expense of the under- 
f^standing. This principle is so universal, that, in eveiy 
part of the world, the vulgar ascribe to the intervention 
of the Deity those diseases which are peculiarly fatal, and 
especially those which have a sudden and mysterious 
appearance. In Europe it used to be believed that every 
pestilence was a manifestation of the divine anger 5^°® and 
this opinion, though it has long been dying away, is by 
no means extinct, even in the most civilized countries. 


dhme maniire immediate par 
Dieu.* See also pp. 146, 846, 
431. Bishop Heber says that 
the Hindus deprive lepers of 
caste and of the right of possess- 
ing property, because they are 
objects of ‘ Heaven's wrath,’ 
Hcher'3 Journey through India, 
vol. ii. p. 330. On the Jewish 
opinion, see Le Clerc, Bihliothhgm 
Universdle, vol. iv- p. 402, Am- 
sterdam, 1702. And as to the 
early Christians, see Maury, 
Legmdes Pieuses, p. 68, Paris, 
1843 : though M. Maury ascribes 
to ‘ les idees orientales revues 
par le ehristianisme,’ what is due 
to the operation of a much wider 
principle. 

■ Under the influence of the 
inductive philosophy, the theo- 


In the sixteenth century, 
‘Les diif4rentes sectes s’accor- 
dirent inSanmoins a rogarder les 
maladies graves et dangereuses 
comme un effet immMiat de la 
puissance divine; id4e que Fer- 
nel contribua encore a r^pandre 
davantage. On trouve dans Par4 
plusieurs passages de la Bible, 
citds pour prouver que la colfere 
de Dieu est la seule cause de la 
paste, qu’elle sufflt pour pro- 
voquer ce fl^au, et que sans ello 
les caxises ^loign^es ne sauraient 
agir.’ ' Sprengel, Histoire de la 
Mldecine, vol. iii. p, 112. The 
same learned writer says of the 
Middle Ages (vol. ii. p. 372), 

‘ D'apres T’esprit generalement 
rdpaudu dans ces slides de bar- 
l^rie, on croyait la lipre envoyie 
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Superstition, of tHs kind ■mil of course ke strongest, 
either where medical knowledge is most backward, or 


logical theory of disease tras. 
seriously weakened hefore the 
middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tiiry ; and by the middle, or at 
all events the latter half, of the 
eighteenth century, it had lost aU 
its partisans among scientific 
men. At present it still lingers, 
on among the vulgar; and traces 
of it may he found in the writ- 
ings of the clergy, and in the 
works of other persons little ac- 
quainted with physical know- 
ledge. When the cholera broke 
out in England, attempts were 
made to revive the old notion ; 
but the spirit of the age was too 
strong for such efforts to suc- 
ceed ; and it may be safely pre- 
dicted that men will never re- 
turn to their former opinions, 
unless they first return to their 
former ignorance. As a spoei- 
Tuen of the ideas which the 
cholera tended to excite, and of 
their antagonism to all scientific 
investigation, I may refer to a 
letter written in 1832 by Mrs. 
Grant, a woman of some accom- 
plishments, and not devoid of 
influence ( Correspondence of Mrs. 
Grant, London, 1844, vol. iii. 
pp. 216, 217), where she states 
that ‘ it appears to me great pre- 
sumption to indulge so much as 
people do in speculation and 
conjecture about a disease so 
evidently a peculiar infliction, 
and different from all other 
modes of suffering hitherto 
known.’ This desire to limit 
human speculation is precisely 
the feeling which long retained 
Europe in darkness ; since it 
effectually prevented those free 


iiiqtiiries to which we are in- 
debted for all the real knowledge 
we possess. The doubts of Boyle 
upon this subject supply a cu- 
rious instance of the transitory 
state through which the mind 
was passing in, the seventeenth 
century, and by which the way 
was prepared for the great libe- 
rating movement of the next 
age. Boyle, after stating both 
sides of the question, namely, the 
theological and the scientific, 
adds, ‘ and it is the less likely 
that these sweeping and conta- 
gious maladies should be always 
sent for the punishment of im- 
pious men, because I remember 
to have read in good authors, 
that as some plagues destroyed 
both men and beasts, so some 
other did peculiarly destroy 
brute animals of very little con- 
sideration or use to men, as cats,’ 
&c. 

‘ Upon these and the like rea- 
sons, I have sometimes suspected 
that in the controversy about the 
origin of the plague, namely, 
whether it be natural or super- 
natural, neither of the contend- 
ing pai’ties is altogether in the 
right; since it is very possible 
that some pestilences may not 
break forth without an extra- 
ordinary, though perhaps not 
immediate, interposition of Al- 
mighty God, provoked by the 
sins of men; and yet other 
plagues may be produced by a 
tragical concourse of merely na- 
tural causes.’ Discourse on the 
Air, in Boylds Works, vol. iv. pp. 
288, 289. ‘ Neither of the con^ 
tending parties is altogether in 
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where disease is most abundant. In countries wbore 
both these conditions are fulfilled, the superstition is 
supreme; and even where only one of the conditions 
exists, the tendency is so irresistible, that, I believe, there 
arc no barbarous people who do not ascribe to their good 
or evil deities, not only extraordinary diseases, but even 
many of the ordinary ones to which they ai'e liable. 

Here, then, we have another specimen of the unfavour- 
able influence, which, in the old civilizations, external 
phenomena exorcised over the human mind. IFor those 
parts of Asia where the liighest refinement was reached, 
are, from various physical causes, much more unhealthy 


Me / ’—an instructive pas- 104; Sytm^s Embassy to Am, 
sage towards understanding the vol. ii. p. 211 ; Mli£s Tour 
compromising spirit of the seven- through Hawaii, pp. 282, 283, 
teenth century ; standing mid- 332, 333 ; Renouard, Histoire de 
way, as it did, between the ere- la hfidecine, vol. i. p. 398 ; 
dulity of the sixteenth, and the Broussais, Examm des Doctrines 
scepticism of the eighteenth. Medicales, vol. i. pp, 261, 262; 

aoi ipg jIjq historian of the Grate's History of Greece, vol. i. 
human mind, the whole question p, 485 (eompiire p. 251, and vol. 
is so full of interest, that I shall vi. p. 213); Grieve' s History of 
refer in this note to all the evi- Kamtschaika, p. 217; Journal 
dence I have been able to collect : of Statist. Soo. vol. x. p. 10; 
and wdroever will compare the Buchanan's North American In- 
following passages may satisfy dians, pp. 250, 257 ; Halkett's 
himself that there is in every North American Indians, pp. 36, 
part of the world an intimate 37, 388, 39S,SQi; Gatlin's North 
relation between ignorance re- American Indians, vol. i. pp, 35- 
specting the nature and proper 41 ; Briggs on the Aboriginal 
treatment of a disease, and the Tril)es of India, in Report of 
belief that such disease is caused Brit. Assoc, for 1850, p. 172; 
by supernatural power, and is to Transactions of Soo. of Bombay, 
be cured by it. Burton's Sindh, vol. ii. p. 30 ; Bercival's Ceylon, 
p. 146, London, 1851 ; Ellis's p. 201 ; Buchanan's Journey 
Polynesian Researches, vol. i, p. through the Mysore, vol. ii. pp. 
395, vol. iii, pp. 36, 41, vol. iv. 27, 152, 286, 528, vol. iii.pp. 23, 
pp. 293, 334, 375 ; Cullen's 188, 253 (so, too, M. Geoifroy 
Works, Edinb. 1827, vol ii. pp. %&\xAllS.ll&b:Q, Anomalies del Or- 
414, 484 ; Esguirol, Maladies ganiaation, vol iii. p. 380, says 
Mentales, vol. i. pp. 274, 482; tiiat when we were quite iguotant 
Cabanis, Rapports duPhysique et of the cause of monstrous births, 
du Moral, p. 'm Volney, Voy- the phenomenon was ascribed to 
age en Syrie, vol. i. p. 426; tlie Deity,— < de la aussi I’inter- 
2 'urner's Embassy to Tibet, p, vention suppos^e de la divinity ; ’ 
yOL. J. K 
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tlian tlie most oiviiused parts of Emope.sos This fact 
aloiio must have produced a considerable effect on the 
national character, 206 and the more so, as it was tiided by 
those other circumstances which I have pointed out, all 
tending in the same direction. To this may be added, 
that the great plagues by which Europe has at different 
periods been scourged, have, for the most part, proceeded 
from the East, which is their natural birthplace, and 
where they are most fatal. Indeed, of those cruel diseases 
now existing in Europe, scarcely one is indigenous ; and 
the worst of them were imported from tropical countries 
ill and after the first centmy of the Christian era.^o^ 
Summing up those facts^ it may he stated, that in tho^ 

and for an exact verification of 265, 266, -which maybe illus- 
tlfiP, compare Biirdach, Tmite de tratocl by the ‘ sacred ’ disease of 
Fhldologic, vol. ii. p. 247, ivitli Cambysos, no doubt epilepsy ; 
Joiirnnl of Gcog. Soc. vol. xvi. see Herodot, lib. iii, chap, xicxiv. 
■g. Mils' a Bistory of Mada- volu. p. 63. _ _ 


ga&car, vol. i. pp. 224, 225 ; Pn- 
chards Bhgsiccd Historg, rol. 


Heat, moistee, and conse- 
quent rapid decomposition^ of 


p. 207, vol. V. p. 4:92 -f Journal of vegetable matter, are certainly 
Asiatic Socieig, vol. iii. p. 230, among the causes of this ; and 
vol. iv.p. 168;ulsmi!«Pesearc/iw, to them may perhaps be added 
vol. iii. pp. 29, 156, vol. iv. pp. the electrical state of the atmo- 
56, 58, 74, vol. xvi. pp. 215, sphere in the tropics. Compare 
280; B'cander'a History of the Holland! s Medioai Notes, 411 \ 
Church, Yo\. iii. p. 119; Craw- M' William! s Medical Expedition 
furds History of the Indian Ar- to the Niger, pp, 167, 185; 
chbniaqo, vol. i. p. 328 ; Low's Smo7i's Pathology, p. 269 ; 
Sarawak, pp. 174, 261; Cook’s Form/ s Climate and its Endemic 
Voyages, voL i. p. 229 ; Mari- Influences, p. 158, M. Lepello- 
ne?s Tonga Islands, vol. i. pp. tier says, rather vaguely (Phy- 
194, 350-360, 374, 438, vol. ii. siologieMedicale, yoL iv. p. 521), 
pp. 172, 230; Hue’s Travels in that the temperate _ zones are 
Tartary and Thibet, vol. i. pp. ‘ favorables a, Texercice complet 
74-77 ; jtichardso7i's I'ravcls in et regulier des ph6nom5nes vi- 
the Sahara, yo\.i.p. 21 •,M‘Gul- taux.’ 

loh's licsearches, p. 105; Jmtr- And must have strength- 

nal of Gcog. Soc. vol, i. p. 41 ; oned tlie povor of the clergy ; 
vol. iv. p. 260, vol. xiv. p. 37. for, as Charlevoix says vith 
And in regard to Europe, com- groat frankness, ‘ pestilences are 
pare Spence, Origin of the. Laws the harve.st.s of the ministers of 
of Europe, p.Z22’, TumcidsHist. God.’ Southey's History of Bra- 
of England, vol. iii. p. 443; a-jY, vol. ii. p. 254. 

Phillips on Scrofula, p. 255 : Eor evidence of the extra- 

OttCT’s Life of Clarke, vol, i, pp. European origin of Europeaq 
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civilizations exterior to Europe, all nature conspired tol 
increase the authority of the iiuaginative faculties, and « 
weaken the authority of the reasoning ones. With the i 
materials now existing, it would be possible to follow this , 
vast law to its remotest consequences, and show how inf 
Europe it is opposed by another law diametrically op-t 
posite, and by virtue of which the tendency of natural) 
phenomena is, on the whole, to limit the imagination, and- 
embolden the understanding : thus inspiring Man withe 
confidence in his own resources, and facilitating thef 
increase of hisknowledge, by encburagingthatbold,inqui-| 
sitive, and scientific spirit, which is constently advanemg,! 
and on which all future progress must depend. 

. It is not to be supposed that I can trace in detail the 
way in which, owing to these peculiarities, the civiliza- 
tion of Europe has diverged from aU others that pre- 
ceded it. To do this, would require a learning and a 
reach of thought to which hardly any single man ought 
|lo pretend ; since it is one thing to have a perception 
I of a large and general truth, and it is another thing to 
I follow out that truth in all its ramifications, and prove 
\it by such evidence as will satisfy ordinary readers. 
Those, indeed, who are accustomed to speculations of 
this character, and are able to discern in the history of 
man something more than a mere relation of events, 
will at once understand that in these complicated sub- 
jects, the wider anj generahzation is, the greater will 
be the chance of apparent exceptions ; and that when 
the theory covers a very large space, the exceptions 
may be innumerable, and yet the theory remain per- 
fectly accurate. The two fundamental propositions 



diseases, some of which, such as 
tlie small-pox, have passed from 
epidemics into ., endemi cs, ^ com- 

f are Ekcyclop. qftne Medical 
'cimees, 4to, 1847, p. 728; 
Transactions of Asiatic Society, 
vol. ii. pp. 64, 65 ; Michaelis on 
the Laws of Moses, vol. iii. p. 
813; Sprengel, Bistoire de la 
Midedne, vol. ii. pp. 88, 196; 


Wallace's Dissertation on the 
Numbers of Mankind, pp. 81, 

82; Huetiana, Amst. 1723, pp. 

132-135; Sanderson the SnaM y y. 
Dos, Edinb. 1813, pp, 3-4* '■ 

Wilhds Hist, of the South of ^ 

India, vol. iii. pp. 16-21; Clot- 
Bey de la Bests, Paris, 1840, p. 

227. •' 
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wliicli I Iiope to iiave demonstrated, are, 1st, That there 
are certain natural phenomena which, act on tlio human 
mind by exciting the imagination ; and 2dly, That 
those phenomena are much more numerous out of 
Europe than in it. If these two propositions are ad- 
mitted, it inevitably follows, that in those countries 
where the imagination has received the stimulus, some 
specific efiects must have been produced; unless, in- 
deed, the efiects have been neutralized by other causes. 
Whether or not there have been antagonistic causes, is 
immaterial to the truth of the theory, which is based 
on the two pi’opositions just stated. In a scientific 
point of view, therefore, the generalization is complete ; 
and it would perhaps be prudent to leave it as it now 
stands, rather than attempt to confirm it by farther 
illustrations, since all particular facts are liable to be 
erroneously stated, and are sure to be contradicted by 
those who dislike the conclusions they corroborate. 
But in order to familiarize the reader with the prin- 
ciples I have put forward, it does seem advisable that a 
few instances should he given of their actual woihing : 
and I will, therefore, briefly notice the efiects they have 
produced in the three great divisions of Literature, 
Religion, and Art. In each of these departments, I 
wiU endeavour to indicate how the leading features 
have been affected by the Aspects of Nature ; and with 
a view of simplifying the inquiry, I wdU take the two 
most conspicuous instances on eacli side, and compare 
the manifestations of the intellect of Greece with those 
of the intellect of India : those being the two countries 
respecting wliich the materials are most ample, and in 
wliich the physical contrasts are moat striking. 

If, then, wo look at the ancient hteratnre of India, 
even during its best period, we shall find the most re- 
markable evidence of the uncontrolled ascendency of 
the imagination. In the first place, we have the strUdng 
fact that scarcely any attention has been paid to prose 
composition ; all the best writers ba\ung devoted them- 
selves to poetry, as being most congenial to the national 
habits of thought. Their works on grammar, on law, 
on history, on medicine, on mathematics, on geograw 
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phy, and on inetaj)liysics, are nearly all poems, and are 
put togotlier according to a regular system of versifica- 
tion.208 The consequence is, that while prose writing 
is uttct’ly despised, the art of poetry has been cultivated 
so assiduously, that the Sanscrit can boast of metres 
more numerous and more complicated than have ever 
been possessed by any of the European languages.®*^® 


‘ So rerwandelt das geistige 
Iieben des Hindu sicli in wahro 
Popsie, und das hezeiehnende 
Merkmal seiner ganzen Bildung 
ist : Herrscliaft der Einbildung- 
skraft liber den Verstand ; im 
geraden Gegensatz mit der Bil- 
dung des Europiiers, deren all- 
gemeiner Charukter in der Herr- 
sebaft des Verstandes iiber die 
Einbildungskraft bestelit. Es 
■mrd dadurch begreifiicb, dass 
die Literatur der Hindus nur 
eine poetische ist ; dass sie uber- 
reich an Dichtenverken, aber 
arm am wissenscliaftliehen Sclirif- 
ten sind ; dass ihre heiligen 
Sebriften, ibre Gesetze und Sagen 
poetiscb, und grdsstentbeils in 
Versen gesebrieben sind; ja dass 
Lebrbiicber der Grammatik, der 
Heilkunde, der Mathematik und 
Erdbesebreibung in Versen ver- 
fasst sind.’ lihode, Eeligvise 
BUdung der Hindus, toI ii. p. 
626. Thus, too, -we are told 
respecting one of tbeir most 
celebrated metaphysical systems, 
that ‘ the best text of the Sanchya 
is a short treatise in verse.’ 
Colehr ooke on the Philosophy of 
the Hindus, in Transactions of 
Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 23. And 
in another place the same high 
authority says {Asiatic Besearches, 
vol. _x. p. 439), ‘the metrical 
treatises on law and other sciences 
are almost entirely composed in 
this easy verse.’ M. Klaproth, 



in an analysis of a Sanscrit his- 
tory of Cashmere, says, ‘ comme 
presque toutes les compositions 
hindoues, il est 6crit en vers.’ 
Journal Adatique, I. s6rie, voL 
vh. p. 8, Paris, 1825. See also 
in vol. vi. pp. 175, 176, the 
remarks of M. Bumouf: ‘Les 
philosophcs indiens, comme s’ils 
ne pouvaient Achapper aux in- 
fluences po^tiques de leur climat, 
traitent les questions de la m^ta- 
physique le pins abstraite par 
similitudes et m^taphores.’ Com- 
pare vol. vi. p. 4, ‘le genie indien 
si poetique et si religieux ; ’ and 
see Cousin, Hist. de la 
Philosophie, II. s6rie, vol. i. 
p. 27. 

Mr. Yates says of the 
Hindus, that no other people 
have ever ‘presented ah equal 
variety of poetic compositions. 
The various metres of Greece and 
Home have filled Europe with 
astonishment ; but what are 
these, compared with the ex- 
tensive range of Sanscrit metres 
under its three classes of poetical 
■writing?’ Yates on ^nsorit 
Alliteration, in Asiatic Bcsearches, 
vol. XX. p. 159, Calcutta, 1836. 
See also on the Sanscrit metres, 
p. 321, and an Essay by Cole- 
brooke, vol. x. pp. 389-474, On 
the m etrieal system of the V edas, 
see Mr. Wilson’s note in the 
Big Veda Smhita, : vol. ii. p. 
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Tliis peculiarily ia tlie form of Indian literature is 
accompanied by a corresponding peculiarity in its spirit. 
For it is no exsxggeration to say, that in that literature 
every thing is cdculated to set the reason of man at 
open defiance. An ima^nation, luxuriant even to 
disease, runs riot on every occasion. This is particu- 
larly seen in those productions which are most emi- 
nently national, such, as the Ramayana, the Mahabharat, 
and the Puranas in general. But we also find it even 
in their geographical and chronological systems, which 
of all others might be supposed least liable to ima- 
ginative flights. A few examples of the statements 
put forward in the most authoritative books, will supply 
the means of instituting a comparison with the totally 
opposite condition of the European intellect, and will 
give the reader some idea of the extent to which cre- 
dulity can proceed, even among a civilized people.®'® 
f" Of all the various ways in which the imagination has 

{ distorted truth, there is none that has work^ed so mnch 
harm as an exaggerated respect for past ages. This 
reverence for antiquity is repugnant to every maxim of 
reason, and is merely the indulgence of a poetic senti- 
ment in favour of the remote and nnlcnown. It is, 
therefore, natural that, in periods when the intellect 
was comparatively speaking inert, this sentiment should 
have been far stronger than it now is ; and there can 
be little doubt that it will continue to grow weaker, 
and that in the same proportion the feeling of progress 
will gain ground ; so that veneration for the past wiU 
he succeeded by hope for the future. But formerly the 
veneration was supreme, and innumerable traces of it 
may be found in the literature and popular creed of 
every country. It is this, for instance, which inspired 


In Europe, as we shall see will be taken from the works of 
in the sixth chapter of this a lettered people, written in a 
volume, the credulity was at one langiiage extremely rich, and so 
time extraordinary ; hut the age highly polished, that some com- 
was then barbarous, and bar- petent jxidges have declared it 
harism is always credulous. On equal, if not superior, to the 
the other hand, the examples Oreek. 
gathered from Indian hterature 
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. tKe poets ■with, tlieir notion of a golden age, ill wliicli , 

■ the world was filled -with peace, in w;hicli evil passions i 

r were stilled, and crimes were nnkriQ-wn, It is this, 

again, which gave to theologians their idea of the pri- 
mitive virtue and simplicity of man, and of his snbse- 

• quent fall from that high estate.. And it is this same 

I principle which diffused a belief that in tiie olden 

i times, men were not only more virtuous and happy, 

* but also physically superior in the structure of their 
bodies ; and that by this means they attained to a 
larger stature, and lived to a greater age, than is pos- 
sible for us, their feeble and degenerate descendants. 

Opinions of this kind, being adopted by the imagi- 
nation in spite of the understanding, it follows that the 
strength of such opinions becomes, in any country, one 
I of the standards by which we may estimate the pre- 

dominance of the imaginative faculties. Applying this 
' test to the literature of India, we shall find a strildng 

I confirmation of the conclusions already dra^vn. The 

j ^marvellous feats of antiquity -with which the Sanscrit. 

books abound, are so long and so complicated, that it 
would occupy too much space to give even an outline 
of them ; but there is one class of these singular fictions 
which is well worth attention, and admits of being 
briefly stated. I allude to the exteaordinary age which. 

I man was supposed to have attained in former times. 

I A belief in the longevity of the human race, at an early 

I i period of the world, was the natural product of those 

i ’ feelings which ascribed to the ancients an universal 

i i superiority over the moderns ; and this we see exempli- 

j fied in some of the Christian, and in many of the 

I Hebrew writings. But the statements in these works 

are tame and insignificant when compared with what is 
preserved in the htorature of India. On this, as on 
every subject, the imagination of the Hindus distanced 
all competition. Thus, among an immense humber of 
■; similar facts, we find it recorded that in ancient times 

the duration of the life of common men was 80,000 
years, and that holy men lived to be upwards of 


“‘“The limit of life was yol. xvi-.p, 466, CaJeatta, 1828. 
60,000 years.’ Asiatic Eescarckes This 'W'aB. likewise the estimate 
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100.000. ®i2 Some died a little sooner, otters a little 
later; b'iit in the most flourishing period of antiquity, 
if -we take all classes together, 100,000 years was tho 
average.®*® Of one king, whose name was Yudhishthir, 
it is casually mentioned that he reigned 27,000 
yeai’s ; ®*'‘ while another, called Alarka, reigned 

66.000. ®*® They were cut off in their prime, since 
there are several instances of the early poets living to 
he about half-a-million.®*® But the most remarkable 
case is that of a very shining character in Indian his- 
tory, who united in his single person the functions of a 
king and a saint. This eminent man lived in a 
pure and virtuous age, and his days were, indeed, long 
in the land; since, -when he was made king, he was two 
million years old: he then reigned 6,300,000 years; 
having done which, he resigned has empire, and lingered 
on for 100,000 yeaa's more.®*^ 


of the Tibetan divines, according 
to whom men formerly ‘par- 
venaient i I’&ge de 80,000 ans.’ 
Journal Asiaiiqite, I. serie, vol, iii. 
p. 199, Paris, 1823. 

‘Den Hindu macht die,ser 
■Widerspruch nicht verlegen, da 
er seine Hoiligen 100,000 Jahre 
and liiuger leben lasst.’ Bhode, 
Bdig. Bildung der Hindus, vol. 
i. p. 175. 

In the Bahisian, vol. ii. p. 
47, it is stated of the earliest 
inhabitants of the world, that 
‘the duration of human life in 
this age extended to one hundred 
thousand common years.’ 

Wilford {Asiatic BesearcJies, 
vol, V. p. 242) says, ‘When 
the Puranics speak of the 
kings of ancient times, they 
are equally extravsiganfc. Ac- 
cording to them, King Yudhish- 
thir reigned seven-and-twenty 
thousand years.’ 

SIS ‘j-oj. sixty thousand, and 
•iity hundred years no other 


youthful monarch except Alarka 
reigned over the earth.’ , Vishnu 
Parana, p. 408, 

“‘“And sometimes more. In 
the Essay on Indian Chronology 
in Worhs of Sir W. Jones, vol. i, 
p. 325, we hear of ‘a con- 
versation between, Valmie and 
Vyasa, , . . . . two bards wlmse 
ages were separated by a period 
of 864,000 years.’ This passage 
is also in Asiatic Besearches, 
vol. ii. p. 399. 

‘ He was the first king, first 
anchoret, and first saint; and is 
therefore entitled Prathama- 
Esya, Pratimraa Bhicshacara, 
Pnithama Jina, and Prathama 
Tirthaneara. At the time of his 
inauguration as king, his age was 
2,000,000 years. He reigned 
6,300,000 years, and then re- 
signed hi,s empire to his sons: 
and having employed 100,009 
years in pa.s.sing through the 
several stages of austerity and 
sanctity, departed from tliis 
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The same boundless reverence for antiqnifcy made 
I tho Hindus refer every thing important to the most 

I distant periods ; and they frequently assign a date which 

i is absolutely bewildoi'ing.2^® Their great collection of 

I laws, called the Ias^<'^?t^eso/J/e?w{, is certainly less than 

; 3,000 years old ; but tho Indian chronologists, so far 

1 from being satisfied with this, ascribe to them an age 

f * that the sober European mind finds a difficulty even in 

conceiving. According to the best native authorities, 
these Institutes were revealed to man about two thou- 
sand million years before the present era.**® 

All this is but a part of that love of tho remote, that 
straining after the infinite, and that indifference to tho 
present, which characterizes every branch of the Indian 
intellect. Hot only in literature, but also in religion 
and in art, this tendency is supreme. To subjugate the 
understanding, and exalt the imagination, is the uni- 
versal pi’inciple. In the dogmas of their theology, in 
the chai’acter of their gods, and even in the forms of 
their temples, we see how the sublime and threatening 
aspects of the external world have filled the mind of 
the people with those images of the grand and the 
temblc, which they strive to reproduce in a visible 
form, and to which they owe tho leading peculiarities 
of their national culture. 

Our view of this vast process may be made clearer 
by comparing it ^vith the opposite condition of Grreeco. ‘ 

In Greece, we see a country altogether the reverse of [ 

India. The works of nature, which in India are of j 

startling magnitude, are in Greece far smaller, feebler, 
and in every way less threatening to man. In the 

pi ■world on tlie fiuminit of a einfachen 12,000 .Talire scliienen 

* mountain named Ashtapada.’ einem Volke, welches so gerne* 

Asiatic Eesearches, vol. ix. p. 305, die hochstmogliche Potenz auf | 

Speculationen lihor Zahlen seine Gottheit ubertragen mogte, 

Bind dem Inder so geliiufig, dass viel zu geringe zu seyn.’ Bohlen, 3 

selbst die Spraehe einen Aus- dlas fl/te /neZiew, voL ii. p. 298. 
drnck bat fiir eine Uiiitilt mit 63 Iflphinsione's History of ]: 

Nullen, niimlicb Asanke, eben /M«Z«z,p. 136, 'a period exceeding ^ 

weil die Bereebnung der Welt- 4,320,000 multiplied by si* 
perioden diese enorine Grossen times Beventy-one." ^ 

notbwendig maebte, denn jene s 
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in wliicli ships can moor in 
safety at all seasons of the year.’ 
Fercival’s Account of Ceylon^ 
pp. 2, 15, 66, 

‘Altogether its area is 
somewhat less than that of Por- 
tugal.’ Grote's History of Greece, 
voT. ii. p, 302; and the same 
remark in ThirlwaU's History of 
Greece, vol. i, p. 2, and in 
Heeren's Ancient Greece, 1845, 
p. 16. II, Heeren says, ‘Put 


Symos (Embassy Jo Am, 
vol. iii. p. 278) says: ‘From the 
mouth of the Ganges to Cape 
Comorin, the whole range of our 
continentiil territory, there is 
not a single harbour aipablo 
of affording shelter to a vessel 
of 500 tons burden.’ Indeed, 
according to Percival, there is 
with the exception of Pombay, 
no harbour, ‘ either on the 
Coromandel or Malabar coasts, 
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great centre of Asiatic civilization, the energies of the 
human race are confined, and as it were intimidated, by 
the surrounding phenomena. Besides the dangers in- 
cidental to tropical climates, there are those noble 
mountains, wbicb seem to toneb the sky, and from 
whose sides are discharged mighty rivers, which no 
art can divert from their course^ and which no bridge 
has ever been able to span. There, too, are impassable 
forests, whole countries lined with interminable jungle, 
and beyond them, again, dreary and boundless deserts ; 
all teaching Man his own feebleness, and his inability 
to co]3e with natural forces. Without, and on either 
side, there are great seas, ravaged by tempests far 
more destructive than any known in Europe, and of 
such sudden violence, that it is impossible to guard 
against their elFocts. And, as if in those regions every 
thing combined to cramp the activity of Man, the whole 
line of coast, from the mouth of the Ganges to the ex- 
treme south of the peninsula, does not contain a single 
safe and capacious harbour, not one port that affords a 
refuge, which is perhaps more necessaiy there than in 
any other part of the world.®“° 

But in Greece, the aspects of nature are so entirely 
different, that the very conditions of existence are 
changed, Greece, like India, forms a peninsula ; hut 
while in the Asiatic country every thing is great and 
terrible, in the European country every thing is small 
and feeble. The whole of Greece occupies a space 
somewhat less thau the kingdom of Portugal, ia 
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about a fortieth part of -what is now called Hindostan.^^a 
Situated in the most accessible ;part of a narrow sea, it 
had easy contact on the east with Asia l^Iinor, on the 
west with Italy, on the south with Egypt. Dangers of 
all kinds were far less numerous than in tbe tropical 
civilizations. The cHmate was more healthy ; earth- 
quakes were less frequent ; hurricanes were less disas- 
trous ; wild-beasts and noxious animals less abundant. 
In regard to the other great features, the same law 
prevails. The highest mountains in Greece are less 
than one-third of the Himalaya, so that nowhere do 
they roach the limit of perpetual snow.^^^ As to rivers, 
not only is there nothing approaching those imposing 
volumes which are poured down from the mountains of 
Asia, but nature is so singularly sluggish, that neither 
in Nortliern nor in Southern Greece do we find any 
thing beyond a few streams, which are easily forded, 
and which, indeed, in the summer season, are frequently 
di’ied up.*^® 

These striking differences in the material phenomena 


even if ve add all the islands, 
its square contents are a third 
less than those of Portugal.’ 

The area of Hindostan 
being, according to Mr. M'Cul- 
loch {Creog. Diet. 1849, vol. i. p. 
993), ‘ between 1,200,000 and 
1,300,000 square miles.’ 

In the best days of Greece, 
those alarming epidemics, by 
which the country was subse- 
quently ravaged, were compara- 
tively little known: see Thirl- 
vialVs History of Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 134, vol. viii. p. 471. This 
may be owing to large cosmioal 
causes, or to the simple fact, 
that the different forms of pesti- 
lence had not yot been imported 
from the East by actual contact. 
On the vague accounts we pos- 
sess of the earlier plagues, see 
Clot-Bey de la Paste, Paris, 1840, 
pp. 21, 46, 184. The relation 


even of Thucydides is more 
satisfactory to scholars than to 
pathologists. 

‘Mount Guino, the highest 
point in Greece, and near its 
northern boundary, is 8,239 feet 

high No mountain in 

Greece reaches the limit of per- 
petual snow.’ M'Culloch’s Geog, 
Diet. 1849, vol. i. p. 924. Com- 
pare the table of mountains in 
Baker’s Memoiron North Greece, 
in Journal of GeograyMcal So- 
ciety, vol. vii. p. 94, with Bake- 
well’s Geology, pp. 621, 622. 

‘ Greece has no navigable* 
river.’ M'CuUoeh’s Geog. Diet. 
vol. i. p. 924. ‘Most of the 
rivers of Greece are torrents in 
early spring, and diy before the 
end of the summer.’ Grate’s 
History of Greece, voli ii. p. 
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of tlie t-wG countries gave rise to corresponding differ- 
ences in their mental associations. For as all ideas 
must arise partly from what are called spontaneous 
operations in the mind, and partly from what is sug- 
gested to the mind by the external world, it was natural 
that so great an alteration in one of the causes should 
produce an alteration in the effects. The tendency of 
the surrounding phenomena was in India to inspire 
fear; in Greece to give confidence. In India Man 
was intimidated; in Greece he was encouraged. In 
India obstacles of every sort were so numerous, so 
alarming, and apparently so inexplicable, that the 
difficulties of life could only be solved by constantly 
appealing to the dh-ect agency of supernatural causes. 
Those causes being beyond the province of the under- 
standing, the resources of the imagination were inces- 
santly occupied in studying them; the imagination 
itself was overwoi*ked, its activity became dangerous, 
it encroached on the understanding, and the eqtiilibrium 
of the whole was destroyed. In Greece opposite cir- 
cumstances were followed by opposite results. In Greece 
Nature was less dangerous, less intrusive, and less 
mysterions than in India. Iir Greece, therefore, the 
hnman mind was less appalled, and less superstitions ; 
natural causes began to be studied; pliysical science 
first became possible ; and Man, gradually waking to a 
sense of his own power, sought to investigate events 
with a boldness not to be expected in those other 
countries, where the pressure of Nature troubled his 
independence, and suggested ideas mth which know- 
ledge is incompatible. 

Tlie effect of these habits of thought on the national 
^^religion must be very obvious to whoever has compared 
f the popular creed of India with that of Greece. The 
■I mythology of India, hke that of every tropical country, 
1 is based upon terror, and upon terror, too, of the most 
l^exti’avagant kind. Evidence of the universality of this 
feeling abounds in the sacred books of the Hindus, in 
their traditions, and even in the very form and appear- 
ance of their gods. And so deeply is all this impressed 
on the mind, that the most popular deities are invariably 
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tLose with, whom images of fear are most iatimately 
associated. Thus, for example, the worship of Siva is 
more general than any other; and. as to its antiquity, 
there is reason to believe that it was borrowed by the 
Brahmins from the original Indians. At all events, 
it is very ancient, and very popular ; and Siva himself 
forms, with Brahma and Vishnu, the celebrated Hindu 
Triad. Wo need not, therefore, be surprised that with 
this god are connected images of terror, such as nothing 
but a tropical imagination could conceive. Siva is re- 
presented to the Indian mind as a hideous being, 
encircled by a girdle of snakes, with a human skull in 
his hand, and wearing a necklace composed of human 
bones. He has three eyes ; the ferocity of his temper 
is marked by his being clothed in a tiger’s skin ; he is 
represented as wandering about like a madman, and 
over his left shoulder the deadly cobra di capella rears 
its head. This monstrous creation of an awe-struck 
fancy has a wife Doorga, called sometimes Kali, and 
sometimes by other names.^®^ She has a body of dark 
blue ; while the palms of her hands are rod, to indicate 
her insatiate appetite for blood. She has four arms. 


See Stevenson on The 
Anti-Brahmanioal lieligion of 
the Hindus, in Journal of Asiatic 
Society, voL viii. pp. S31, 332, 
336, 338. Mr. Wilson {Journal, 
Tol. iii. p. 204) sftys, ‘The pre- 
vailing form of the Hindu re- 
ligion in the south of tlje penin- 
sula was, at the commencement 
of the Christian era, and some 
time before it most probably, 
that of Siva.’ See also vol. v. 
p. 85, where it is stated that 
Siva ‘ is the only Hindu god to 
whom honour is done at Ellora.’ 
Compare Transac. of Soo. of 
Bombay, vol. iii. p. 521 ; Heeren's 
Asiatic Baiions, 184'6, vol. ii. 
pp. 62, 66. On the philosophi- 
cM relations between the fol- 
lowers of Siva and those of 



Vishnu, see Bitter's Hist, of 
Ancient Philosophy, vol. iv. pp. 
334, 335; and the noticeable 
fact {Buchanan's Mysore, vol. ii. 
p. 410), that even the Naimar 
caste, whose ‘proper deity’ is 
Vi.shnu, ‘ wear on their foreheads 
the mark of Siva.’ As to the wor- 
ship of Siva in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, see Thirlwalls 
History of Greece, vol. vii. p. 36; 
and for further e.vidence of its 
extent, BoMen, das alte Indien, 
vol. i. pp. 29, 147, 206, and 
Transac. of Asiatic Society, vol. 
ii. pi. 50, 294. 

So it is generally stated 
by the Hindu tlieologians ;■ but, 
according to Eammohun Eoy, 
Siva had two wiv(is. See Bam-^ 
mohun Boy on the Veds, p. 90. 
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•witli one of wliicli slie carries the sknU of a giant ; her 
tongue protrudes, and hangs lolliugly from her mouth ; 
round her waist are the hands of her victims ; and her 
neck is adorned with human heads strung together in 
a ghastly row.’**® 

If we now turn to Greece, we find, even in the in- 
fancy of its religion, not the faintest trace of any thing 
approaching to this. I’or, in Greece, the causes of fear 
being less abundant, the expression of terror was less 
common. The Greeks, therefore, were by no means 
disposed to incorporate into tbeir religion those feelings 
^f dread natural to the Hindns. Tho tendency of 
I Asiatic civilization was to widen the distance between 
C men and their deities ; the tendency of Greek civiliza- 
I tion was to diminish it. Thus it is, that in Hindostan 
^%11 the gods had something monsti’ous about them ; as 
Vishmr -with four luands, Bralnna with five heads, and 
tho hko.*** But the gods of Greece were always re- 
presented in forms entirely human,**® In that country, 
no artist would have gained attention, if he had pre- 
sumed to portray them in any other shape. He might 


On these attributes and 
representations of Siva and 
Doorga, see Rhode, Religiose 
Bildung dcr Hindus, vol. ii. p. 
241 ; ColcTmn's Mythology oj the 
Hindus, pp. C3, 92 ; Buhlen, das 
alte Indien, vol. i. p. 207 ; Ward's 
Religion of the Hindoos, vol. i. 
pp. xxxvii. 27, 145 ; Transao, of 
Society of Bombay, vol. i. pp. 
215, 221, Compare the curious 
account of an image supposed 
to represent Mahadeo, in Journal 
Asiatique, I. s&ie, vol. i. p. 354, 
Paris, 1822. 

2'.;9 -^Ydrd on tho Religion of 
the Hindoos, vol. i. p. 35 ; 
Transac. of Society of Bombay, 
yol. i, p. 223. Compare the gloss 
in the Babistan, vol, ii. p. 202. 

230 t yjig Greek gods were 
formed like men, with greatly in- 


creased powers and faculties, and 
acted as men would do if so cir- 
cumstanced, but with a dignity 
and energy suited to their nearer 
approach to perfection. The 
Hindu gods, on the other hand, 
though endued- with human pas- 
sions, have always sometMng 
monstrous in their appearance, 
and wild and capricious in their 
conduct. They are of various 
colours, red, yellow, and blue; 
some have twelve heads, and 
most have four hands. They are 
often enraged without a cause, 
and reconciled without a motive.’ 
Elphinstone' s History of India, 
pp. 96, 97. See also Erskine mi 
the Temyle of Elephanta, m 
Transac. of Society of Bombay 
vol. i. p. 246; and the BaUstany 
voL i. p, cxi. 
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^ make tliem stronger than men, he might make them 

■j more heantiful ; but still they must he men. The 

I analogy between God and Man, which excited tho 

j religious feelings of the Greeks, would have been fatal 

^ to those of the Hindus. 

This difference between the artistic expressions of 
the two religions was accompanied by an exactly similar 
difierence between their theological traditions. In the 
Indian books, the imagination is exhausted in relating 
the feats of the gods ; and tho more obviously impossible 
any achievement is, the greater the pleasure witla which 
it was ascribed to them. But the Greek gods had not 
only human forms, but also human attributes, human 
pursuits, and human tastes.®^^ Tho men of Asia, to 
whom every object of nature was a source of awe, ac- 
quired such habits of reverence, that they never dared 
to assimilate their own actions with the actions of their 
deities. The men of Europe, encouraged by the safety 
and inertness of the material world, did not fear to strike 
a parallel, from which they would have slnmnk had they 
lived amid the dangers of a tropical country. It is thus 


' In the material polytheism 
of other leading ancient nations, 
the Egyptians, for example, tho 
incarnation of the Deity was 
chiefly, or exclusively, confined 
to animals, monsters, or other 

fanciful emblems In 

Greece, on the other hand, it 
was an almost necessary result 
of the spirit and grace with 
which the deities were embodied 
in human forms, that they should 
also he burdened with human 
interests and passions. Heaven, 
like earth, had its courts and 
palaces, its trades and profes- 
sions, its marriages, intrigues, 
divorces.’ Mure's History 0 / the 
Literature of Ancient Greece, voL 
i. pp. 471 , 472. So, too, Tenne- 
mann {Geschichte dcrJPhiloso'phie, 
yoL iii. p. 419): ‘Diese Gotten 


hahen Menschengestalt. . , . 
Haben die Gottor aber nicht nur 
menschliche Gestalt,sondern anch 
einen menschlichen Korper, so 
sind sie als Menschen auch 
denselben Unvollkommenheiten, 
Krankheitcn und dem Tode un- 
terworfen; dieses streitet mit 
dem Bogriffe,’ i.e. of Epicurus. 
Compare Grate's History of 
Greece, vol. i. p. 696 : ‘ The myth- 
ical ago was peopled with a 
mingled aggregate of gods, he- 
roes, and men, so confounded to- 
gether, that it was often impos- 
sible to distinguish to which 
class any individual name be- 
longed.’ See also the complaint 
of Xenophanes, in Muller's Hist 
of Lit. of Greece^ London, 1856, 

p. 261. 
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that th.e Grreek divinities are so different from those of 
the Hindus, that in comparing them we seem to pass 
from one creation into another. The Greeks generalized 
their obseiwations upon the human mind, and then ap- 
plied them to the gods.®^® The coldness of women was 
figured in Diana ; their beauty and sensuality in Venus ; 
their pride in Juno ; their accomplishments in Minervai, 
To the ordinary avocations of the gods the same prin- 
ciple was applied. Heptune was a sailor; Vulcan was 
a smith ; Apollo was sometimes a fiddler, sometimes a 
poet, sometimes a keeper of oxen. As to Cupid, he was 
a wanton boy, who played with his bow and arrows ; 
Jupiter was an amorous and good-natured king ; while 
Mercury was indifferently represented either as a trust- 
worthy messenger, or else as a common and notorious 
thief. 

Precisely the same tendency to approximate human 
forces towards superhuman ones, is displayed in another 
peculiarity of the Greek religion. I mean, that in Greece 
wo for the first time meet with hero-worship, that is, the 
deification of mortals. According to the principles already 
laid down, this could not be expected in a tropical civi- 
lization, where the Aspects of Nature filled Man with a 
constant sense of his own incapacity. It is, therefore, 
natural that it should form no part of the ancient Indian 
religion neither was it known to the Egyptians, nor 
to the Persians, 5 gQ j^g j aware, to the Ara- 


The same remark applies 
to beauty of form, which they 
first aimed at ia the statues of 
men, aad then brought to bear 
upon the statues of tlie gods. 
Tliis is well put ia Mr. Grote’s 
important work, History of 
Greece, vol.iv. pp. 133, 134, edit. 
1847. 

‘ But the worship of deified 
heroes is no part of that system.’ 
Colebrookeon the Fedas, in Asiatic 
Researches, vol. viii. p. 495, 

Mackay’s Religio us JDeveloj)- 
ment, vol. ii. p. 53, Loud. 1850. 
Compare Wilkinson’s Ancient 


Egy 2 )tians, vol, iv. pp. 148, 318; 
and Matter, Histoire dc I'Ecole 
d Alexandrk, vol. i. p. 2 ; the 
‘ eulte des grand.s homines,’ which 
afterwards arose in Alexandria 
{Matter, vol. i. p. 54), must have 
been owing to Greek influence. 

*** There are no indications of 
it in the Zendavesta ; and Hero- 
dotus say.s, that the Por.sians 
were unlike the Greeks, in so 
far as they disbelieved in a god 
having a human form; book i. 
chap, cxxxi. vol. i. p. 308: ouk 
avdpa}rro<pveas Irlpitray robs 0eobs, 
Kardzep oi''E?\.\tjv6s elm. 
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bians.®36 Greece, Man bemg less bninblecl, and, 

as it were, less eclipsed, by the external world, thought 
more of his own powers, and human nature did not fall 
into that discredit in which it elsewhere sank. The con- 
sc(piencc was, that the deification of mortals was a recog- 
nized part of the national religion at a very early period 
in the history of Greece and this has been found so 
natural to Europeans, that the same custom was after- 
wards renewed with eminent success by the Romish 
Church. Other circumstances, of a very different cha- 
racter, are gradually eradicating this form of idolatry ; 
but its existence is worth observing, as one of the innu- 
merable illustrations of the way in which European civi- 
lization has diverged from all those that preceded it.^®® 
It is thus, that in Greece every thing tended to exalt 
the dignity of man, while in India every thing tended to 
depress it.®®^ To sum up the whole, it may be said that 

I am not acquainted with, 
any evidence connecting this 
worship with the old Arabian 
religion; and it was certainly 
most alien to the spirit of Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Mure's History of the Lite- 
rature of Greece, vol. i. pp. 28, 

600, Tol. ii. p. 402 : very good 
remarks on a subject handled 
unsatisfactorily by Coleridge ; 

Literary Remains, vol, i, p. 185, 

Thirlwall {History of Greece, vol. 
i. p, 207) admits that ‘the i-iews 
and feelings out of which it (the 
worship of heroes) arose, seem 
to bo clearly discernible in the 
Homeric poems.’ Compare Gud- 
VioriKs Intellectual System,y(ii. ii, 
pp. 226, 372. In the Cratylus, 
chap, xxxiii., Socrates is repre- 
sented as asking, Ou/c oT(r0a Sri 
ijuldeot of ?ipa)es ; Platonic Opera, 
vol. iv. p. 227, edit, Bekker, 

Lond. 1826. And in the next 
century, Alexander obtained for 
his friend, Hephssstiou, the right 
of being ‘ worshipped as a hero ’ 

VOL, I. ' h 


Grate's History of Greece, vol. xii. 
p. 339. 

The adoration of the dead, 
and particularly the adoration of 
martyrs, was one great point of 
opposition between the orthodox 
church and the Manicliseans 
{Beaiisolre, Histoire Critiqus de 
ManicMe, vol, i. p. 316, vol. ii. 
pp. 651, 669); and it is ea.sy to 
understand how abhorrent such 
a practice must have been to 
the Persian heretics. 

*39 M. Cousin, in his eloquent 
and ingenious work {Histoire de 
la Philosophie, 3o s6rie, vol. i. 
pp. 188, 187), has some judi- 
cious observations on what he 
calls ‘ I’epoque de I’infiui ’ of 
the East, contrasted with that 
‘ dufini,’ which began in Europe. 
But as to the physical causes of 
this, he only admits the grandeur 
of nature, overlooking those na- 
tural elements of mystery and 
of danger by which religious 
sentiments were constantly ex- 
cited. 
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Itlie Greeks had more respect for human powers; the 
fHiiidus for vSuporhaman, The first dealt more with tho 
|known. and available ; the other with the unknown and 
linysterio\is.®‘‘° And by a parity of reasoning, the 
imagination, which the Hindus, being oppressed by the 
pomp and inaiosty of nature, never sought to control, 
lost its supi'eniacy in the little peninsula of ancient 
Greece. In Greece, for the first time in tho history of the 
world, tho imagination was, in some degree, tempered 
and confined by the undex’standing, Not that its strength 
was impaired, or its vitality diminished. It was broken- 
in and tamed; its exuberance w'as checked, its follies were 
chastised. But that its energy remained, we have ample 
proof in those productions of tho Greek mind which have 
survived to oui* o\vn time. The gain, therefore, was com- 
plete ; since the inquiring and sceptical fixculties of the 
human understanding were cultivated, without destroy- 
ing tho reverential and poetic instincts of the imagination. 
IVlicther or not the balance was accurately adjusted, is 
another question ; hut it is certain that the adjustment 
was more nearly andved at in Greece than in any pre- 
vious civilization. There can, I think, bo little doubt 


A learned orientalist says, 
that no people have made such 
efforts as the Hindus ‘ to solve, 
exhaust, comprehend, what is 
insolvable, inexhaustible, incom- 
prehensible.’ Troyer's Frdimi- 
nary Discourse on the Dabisian, 
vol. i. p. cviii. 

This is noticed by Tenne- 
mann, who, however, has not 
attempted to ascertain the cause : 
‘ Die EinbiWungskraft des Grie- 
chen war schopferiseh, sie scliuf 
in seinem Innem neue Ideen- 
welten ; aber er wurde doeh nio 
verleitet, die idealischeWelt mit 
dor wirklichen zu verwechseln, 
Weil sie inuner mit einera rieh- 
tigen Verstando und ge.sunder 
. Beurtheilungskraft verbuuden 
wax.’ Gesokiohte der MilosopMe, 


vol. 1 . p. 8 ; and vol. vi. p. 490, 
ho says, ‘ Bei alien diesen Man- 
geln und Pehlern sind doch die 
Griechen die einzige Nation der 
alten Welt, welche Sinn fur 
Wissenschaft hatte, und zu diesem 
Behufe forschte. Sie haben doch 
die Bahn gebrochen, und den 
Weg zur Wissenschaft geebnet.’ 
To tho same effect, Sprengd, 
Hisioire de la Medecine, vol. i. p. 
216. And on this difference 
between the Eastern and the 
European mind, see Matitr, His- 
toire du Gnostidsnie, vol. i. pp. 
18, 233, 234. So, too, Kant 
{Logi/c, in Kant's Werke, vol. i. 
p. 350), ‘Unte.r alien Volkern 
hahen also die Griechen erst 
angofangen zu philosophiren. 
Denn sie hahen zuerst versucht, 
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tliatjTLotmtIistandiligwIiat was effected, too much, autlio- 
ritj was left to the imaginative faculties, and that the 
purely reasoning ones did not receive, and never have 
received, sufficient attention. Still, this does not affect 
the great fact, that the Greek literature is the first in 
which tliis deficiency was somewhat remedied, and in 
which there was a deliberate and systematic attempt to 
test all opinions by their consonance with human reason, 
and thus vindicate the right of Man to judge for him- 
self on matters which are of suj)reme and incalculable 
importance. 

I have selected India and Greece as the two terms of 
the preceding comparison, because our information re- 
specting those countries is most extensive, and has been 
most carefully arranged. But every thing we know of 
the other tropical civilizations confinns the views I have 
advocated respecting tlie effects produced by the Aspects 
of ISTatore. In Central America extensive excavations 
have been made ; and what has been brought to light 
proves that the national religion was, like that of India, 
a system of complete and unmitigated terror.^'*® Hoither 
there nor in Mexico, nor in Peru, nor in Egypt, did the 
people desire to represent their deities in Iniman forms, 
or ascribe to them human attributes. Even their temples 
are huge buildings, often constructed Avith great skill, 
but shoAving an eAridelit Avish to impress the mind with 
fear, and offering a striking contrast to the lighter and 
smaller structures which the Greeks employed for reli- 
gious pui’poses. Thus, even in the style of architecture 
do we see the same principle at work ; tho dangers of the 

nicht an dem Leitfaden der Bil- America, vol.i.p. 152; at p. 159, 
der die Vermmftcrkenntnisso zu ‘ Tho form of sculpture most 
cultiviren, sondern in abstracto ; generally used -was a death’s 
statt dass die anderen Volker head.’ At Mayapan (vol. iii. p. 
sicli die Begriffe immer nur durcfi 1 33), ‘ representations of liumaiA 
Bilder m concreio verstaudlich figures or animals Avith hideous 
zu machen suehten,’ featoes aud'expression^’in pro- 

Thus, of one of the idols ducing which the sHll ol" the ‘ 
at Copan, ‘ The intention of the artist seems to have been ex- 
sbulptor seems to have been to pended;’ and again, p. 412, 
excite terror.’ Stc'plion’s Central ‘ tinnatoal and g^tesque faces.’ ' 
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» * The mosb constfinfc gland in the animal Hngdom is the liver.’ Grant ' k 
G omp.Anat. p, {i7G. See also Biclard. AnnU Gin. p. 18, and Burdach, TraitA de 
Physiol, vol. ix. p. 580. Burdach says, ‘ II existe dans^ presque tout le rfigno 
animal ; ’ and the latest researches have detected the rudiments of a liver even 
in the Entozoa and Botifera. Rymer Jones's Animal Kingdom, 1855, p. 183, 
and Ofrm’s /nuerteftrafa, 1855, p. 104, 

•> Until the analysis made by Demar(;ay in 1837, hardly any thing was known 
of the composition of bile; but this aocomplushed chemist ascertained that its 
essential constituent is oholeate of soda, and that the choleic acid contains 
nearly sixty-three per cent, of carbon. Compare Thomson’s Animal CbemUity, 
pp, d9, 60, 412, 002, \nth Simon’s Chemislry, vol. ii. pp, 17-21, 
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tropical cmlization being more suggestive of tbe infinite, 
while tbo safety of the European civilization was more 
suggestive of the finite. To follow out the consequences 
of this great antagonism, it would be necessary to indicate 
how the infinite, the imaginative, the synthetic, and the 
deductive, are all connected ; and are opposed, on the 
other hand, by the finite, the sceptical, the analytic, and 
the inductive. A complete illustration of this would 
carry me beyond the plan of this Introduction and would 
perhaps exceed the resources of my own knowledge ; and 
I must now leave to the candour of the reader what I 
am conscious is but an imperfect sketch, but what may, 
nevertheless, suggest to him materials for future thought, 
^^nd, if I might indulge the hope, may open to historians 
I a new field, by reminding them that every where the 
I hand of hTature is upon us, and that the history of the 
I human mind can only be understood by connecting with 
>^it the history and the aspects of the material universe. 


Note 36. to p. 61. 


As tlieso vievs have a social and economical importance quite 
independent of their physiological value, I vill endeavour, in this 
note, to fortify them still further, hy showing that the connesrion 
between carbonized food and the respiratory functions may he 
iUustnited by a wider survey of the animal kingdom. 

The gland most universal among the different classes of animals 
is the liver ;• and its principal business is to relieve the system of 
its superfluous carbon, which it accomplishes by secreting bile, a 
highly carbonized fluid.'’ Now, the connexion between this process 
and the respiratory functions is highly curious. For, if we take a 
general view of animal life, we shall find that the liver and lungs 
are nearly always compensatoiy ; that is to say, when one organ is 
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email and inert, the other is large and active.. Thus, reptiles have 
feeble hmgs, but a considerable liver;® and thus, too, in fishes, 
■which have no lungs, in the ordinary sense of the ■word, the size of 
the liver is often enormous.* On tiie otlier hand, insects have a 
very large and complicated system of air tubes; but their liver is 
mixiute, and its functions are habitually slug^sh.® .If, instead ot 
comparing the ditferent classes of animals, we compare the different 
stages through which the same animal passes, we shall find further 
confirmation of this unde and striking principle. For the law holds 
good even before birth ; since in the unborn infant the lungs have 
scarcely any activity, but there is an immense liver, which is full 
of energy and pours out bile in profusion.' And so invariable is 
this relation, that in man the liver is the first organ which is 
formed : it is preponderant during the whole period of foetal life; 
hut it rapidly diminishes when, after birth, the lungs come into 
play, and a new scheme of compensation is established in the 
system.® 

« ‘ The size of the liver and the quantity of the bile are not proportionate to 
the quantity of the food and frequency of eating ; but inversely to the size and 
perfection of the lungs. .... The liver is proportionately larger in 
reptiles, •wMch have lungs with large cells Incapable of rapidly decarbonizing 
the blood.’ Good's Study of Medicine, 1829, vol. i. pp. 32, 3.3. See Cuvier, 
Rlgne Animal, vol, ii. p. 2, on ‘ la petitesse des vaisseaux pulmonaires ’ of 
reptiles. 

■* Carus’s Comparative Anatomy, vol. ii. p. 230 ; Grants Comp. Anat. pp. 385, 
690 ; llymer Jones's Animal Kingdom, p. 640. 

« Indeed it has been supposed by M. Gab’de that the ‘ vaisseaux billares’ of 
some insects were not ‘ sficrCteurs ; ’ but this opinion appears to be erroneous. 
See Latreille, in Cuvier, Rigne Animal, vol. iv. pp. 297, 298. 

t ‘ La prddominancc du foie avant la naissance ’ is noticed by Bichat 
(Anatomie Ginirale, vol. ii. p. 272), and by many other physiologists ; but Dr. 
Elliotson appears to have been one of the first to understand a fact, the ex- 
planation of which wo might vainly seek for in the earlier •writers. ‘ The 
hypothesis, that one groat use of the liver was, like that of the lungs, to remove 
carbon from the system, with this differenoo, that the alteration of the capacity 
of the air caused a reception of caloric into the blood, in the case of the lung& 
while the hepatic excretion takes place without introduction of caloric, was, 1 
recollect, a great favourite with me when a student. . . . Tlio Heidelberg 
professors have adduced many arguments to the same effect. In the fmtus, 
for whose temperature the mother’s heat must bo sufficient, the lungs perform 
no function ; but the liver is of great size, and bile is secreted abundantly, so 
that the meconium accumulates considerably during the latter months of 
pregnancy.’ Elliotson' s Human Physiology, 1840, p. 102. In LepelletiePs 
PhysMogie Midicale, vol. i. p. 466, vol. ii. pp. 14, 646, 650, all tliis is sadly 
confused. 

B ‘ The liver is the first-formed organ in the embryo. It is developed from 
the alimentary canal, and at about the third week fills the whole abdomen, 

and is one-half the weight of the entire embryo At birth it is of 

very large size, and occupies the whole upper part of the abdomen. . . . 
Tlio liver diminishes rapidly after birth, probably from obliteration of the 
umbilical vein.’ Wilson's Human Anatomy, 1851, p. 638. Compare Eurdach’s 
Physiologie, vol. iv. p. 447, where it is said of the liver in childhood, ‘ Cet organe 
crolt avee lentcur, surtout comparativemont aux poumons; le rapport de 
ceux-oi au foie fitant H peu pr6s de 1 : 3 avant la respiration, il 6tait de 1 : 1^86 
aprfis i’dtabllssement de cette darnifire fonction.’ See also p. 91, and vol. ili. 
p. 483 ; and on the predominance of the liver in foetal life, see the remarks of 
Senes (Gcoffroy Saint-IHlaire, Anomalies de I'Organisaiion, vol. il. p. 11), whose 
generalization Is perhaps a little premature. 
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These facts, inteocesting to. the pMlosopMc physiologist, are of 
great moment in reference to the doctrines advocated in this 
chapter. Inasmuch as the liyer and lungs are compensatory in tlio 
history of their organization, it is highly prohable that they are 
also compensatory in the functions they perform ; and that what is 
left undone by one ■will have to he accomplislied by the other. 
The liver, therefore, fulfilling the duty, as chemistry teaches us, of 
docai’bonizing the system by secreting a carbonized fluid, we shoxdd 
expect, even in the absence of any further evidence, that the hmgs 
W'ould be likewise decarbonizing ; in other words, wo should expect 
that if, from any cause, we are surcharged with carbon, our lungs 
m u st assist in remedjnng the evil. This brings us, by another road, 
to the conclusion that highly carbonized food has a tendency to tax 
the lungs; so that the connexion between a carbonized diet and 
the respiratory functions, instead of being, as some assert, a 
crude hypothesis, is an eminently scientific theory, and is corrobo- 
rated not only by chemistry, but by the general scheme of the 
animal kingdom, and even by the observation of embryological 
phenomena. The views of Lieheg, and of his followers, are indeed 
supported by so many analogies, and harmonize so well with other 
parts of our knowledge, that nothing but a perverse hatred of 
generalization, or an incapacity for dealing with large speculative 
traths, can explain the hostility directed against conclusions which 
have been gradually forcing themselves upon ua since Lavoisier, 
seventy years ago, attempted to explain the respiratory functions by 
subjecting them to the laws of chemical combination. 

In this, and previous notes (see in particular notes 30, 31, 35), I 
have considered the connexion between food respiration, and ani- 
mal heat, at a length which will appear tedious to readers uninte- 
rested in physiological pursuits ; but the investigation has become 
necessary, on account of the difficulties raised by experimenters, 
who, not having studied the subject comprehensively, object to cer- 
tain parts of it. To mention what, from the ability and reputation 
of the author, is a conspicuous instance of this. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie has recently published a voliune {Physiological Sesearches, 
1851) containing some ingeniously contrived experiments on dogs 
and rabbits, to prove that heat is generated rather by the nervous 
system than by the respiratory organs. Without following tins 
eminent surgeon into all its details, I may he permitted to observe, 
1st, That, as a mere matter of history, no great physiological truth 
has ever yet been discovered, nor lias any great physiological fal- 
lacy been destroyed, by such limited experiments on a single class 
of animals ; and tliis is partly because in x^bysiology a crucial in- 
staneo is impracticable, owing to the fact that we deal with resist- 
ing and living bodies, and partly because every experiment produces 
an abnormal condition, and thus lets in fresh causes, the operation 
of w'hich is incalculable ; unless, as often happens in the inorganic 
world, we can control the whole phenomenon. 2ud, That the other 
department of the organic world, namely, the vogetahle kingdom, 
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has, so far as we are aware, no nervous system, hut nevertheless 
possesses heat ; and we moreover know that the heat is a product 
of oxygen and carbon (see note 32 to chapter ii.). 3d, That the 
evidence of travellers respecting the different sorts of food, and the 
different quantities of food, used in hot countries and in cold ones, 
is explicable by the respiratory and chemical theories of the origin 
of animal heat, but is inexplicable by the theory of the neryous 
origin of heat. 
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CHAPTER m. 


The evidence tlxat I tave collected seems to establish 
two loading facts, wbich, tmless they can be impugned, 
are the necessary basis of universal history. The first 
fact is, that in the civilizations out of Europe, the 
powers of nature have been far greater than in those in 
Europe. The second fact is, that those powers have 
worked immense mischief; and that while one division 
of them has caused an unequal distribution of wealth, 
another division of them has caused an unequal distri- 
bution of thought, by concentrating attention upon 
subjects which inflame the imagination. So far as the 
experience of the past can guide us, we may say, that 
in all the extra European civilizations, these obstacles 
are insuperable : certainly no nation has ever yet over- 
come them. But Europe, being constructed upon a 
smaller plan than the other quarters of the world- 
being also in a colder region, having a less exuberant 
soil, a less imposuig aspect, and displaying in all her 
physical phenomena much gi-eater feebleness — ^it was 
easier for Man to discard the superstitions whicli 
Nature suggested to his imagination ; and it vras also 
easier for him to eflect, not, indeed, a just division of 
wealth, but something nearer to it, than was practicable 
in the older countries. 

Hence it is that, looking at the history of the world 
I as a whole, the tendency has been, in Europe, to sub- 
lordinate nature to man; out of Europe, to subordinate 
|man to nature. To this there are, in barbarous 
countries, several exceptions ; but in civilized countries 
the rule has been universal. The groat d ivision, there- 
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i fore, between European civilization and non-European 
■: civilization, is tlie basis of pbilpsqpby of liistoiy, 
since it suggests tbo important consideration, that if 
we would understand, for instance, the history of India, 
we must make the external world our first study, 
because it has influenced man more than man has 
influenced it. K, on the other hand, we would under- 
stand the history of a country like BVanco or England, 
we must make man our principal study, because nature 
being comparatively weak, every step in the great pro- 
gress has increased the dominion of the human mind 
over the agencies of the external world. Even in those 
countines where the power of man has reached the 
highest point, the pressui'e of nature is still immense ; 
but it diminishes in each succeeding generation, because 
our increasing knowledge enables us not so much to 
control nature as to foretell her movements, and thus 
obviate many of the evils she would otherwise occasion. 
How successful our efforts have been, is evident from 
the fact, that the average duration of life constantly 
becomes longer, and the number of inevitable dangers 
fewer ; and what makes tliis the more remarkable is, 
that the curiosity of men is keener, and their contact 
with each other closer, than in any former period ; so 
that while apparent hazards are multiplied, we find 
from experience that real hazards are, on the whole, 
diminished.^ 

If, therefore, we take the largest possible view of 
the history of Europe, and confine ourselves entirely • 
to the primaiy cause of its superiority over other 
parts of the woidd, we must resolve it into the encroach- 


' This diminution of easiial- 
tios is undoubtedly one cause, 
though a slight one, of the in- 
creased duration of life ; but 
the most active cause is a genertil 
improvement in the physical 
condition of man; see Sir B. 
Brodie's Lectures on Batliology 
and Surgery, p. 212 ; and for 
proof that civilized men are 
stronger than xrncivilized ones, 


see Quetelet, sur V Homme, vol. ii. 
pp. G7, 272 ; Lawrence's Lectures 
on Man, pp. 275, 276; Ellis's 
Polynesian Researches, vol. i. 
p. 98; Whatdy's Lectures on 
Political Economy, 8vo. 1831, 
p.. 59 ; Journal of the Statistical 
Socidy, vol. xvii. pp. 32, S3; 
JDufau, Traitl de Statistimie, 
p. 107; Hawkins's Medical Sta- 
tistics, p. 232. 
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racnt of the mind of man upon the organic and inorganic 
forces of nature. To this all other causes are sub- 
ordinate.® For we have seen that wherever the powers 
of nature reached a certain height, the national civiliza- 
tion was irregularly developed, and the advance of the 
civilization stojiped. The fli’st essential -was, to limit 
the interference of these physical phenomena; and that 
was most likely to bo accomplished where the pheno- 
mena were feeblest and least imposing. This was the 
case with Europe ; it is accordingly in Europe alone, 
that man has really sncceeded in taming the energies 
of nattu'e, bending them to his own will, turning them 
aside from their ordinary course, and compelling them 
to minister to his happiness, and subserve the general 
purposes of human life. 

All around ns are the traces of this glorious and suc- 
cessful struggle. Indeed, it seems as if in Europe there 
was nothing man feared to attempt. The inyasions of 
the sea repelled, and whole provinces, as in the case of 
Holland, rescued from its grasp , mountains cut through 
and turned into level roads ; soils of the most obstinate 
sterility becoming exuberant, from the mere advance 
of chemical knowledge; while, in regard to electric 
phenomena, we see the subtlest, the most rapid, and 
the most mysterious of all forces, made the medium of 
thought, and obeying even the most capricious behests of 
the human mind. 


® The general social conse- 
quences of this I shall hereafter 
consider ; but the mere eco- 
nomical consequences are -well 
expressed by Mr. MiU : ‘ Of the 
features wliich characterize this 
progressive econonhcal move- 
ment of civilized nations, that 
which first excites attention, 
through its intimate connexion 
with the phenomena of Pro- 
duction, is the perpetual, and, so 
far as human . foresight can ex- 
tend, the unlimited, growth of 
man’s power over nature. Our 


knowledge of the properties and 
laws of physical objects shows 
no sign of approaching its ulti- 
mate boundaries ; it is advancing 
more rapidly, and in a greater 
number of directions at once, 
than in any prei-ions age or gene- 
ration, and affording such fre- 
quent glimpses of unexplored 
fields beyond, as to justify the 
belief that our acquaintance with 
nature is still almost in its in- 
fancy.’ Mill’s Prmcqtles of Polity 
Economy, vol. ii. pp. 246-7. 
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In other instances, where the products of the external 
world have been refractory, man has succeeded in de- 
stroying what he could hardly hope to subjugate. The 
most cruel diseases, such as the plague, properly so 
called, and the lepx’osy of the . Middle Ages,^ iiave en- 
tirely disappeared from the civilized pai-ts of Europe ; 
and it is scarcely possible that they should ever again 
bo seen there. Wild beasts and bir-ds of prey have 
been extirpated, and are no longer allowed to infest the 
haunts of civilised men. Those frightful famines, by 
which Europe used to be ravaged several times in 
every century,^ have ceased; and so successfiiUy have 
we grappled with them, that there is not the slightest 
fear of their ever returning with any thing hke their 
former severity. Indeed, our resoui’ces are now so 
great, that we could at worst, only suffer from a slight 
and temporary scarcity : since, in the present state of 
knowledge, the evil would be met at the outset by 
remedies which chemical science could easily suggest.® 
It is hardly necessary to notice how, in numerons 
other instances, the progress of European civilization has 


® "What this homblo disease 
once ms, may be estimated from 
the fact, ‘q[u’au treizieme si^cle 
on comptait en France seuleraent, 
dexix mille 14proseries, et qne 
I’Enrope entifere renfermait en- 
viron dix-neuf mille ^tablisse- 
meus semblables.’ S^prengel, 
Ilisioire de la Mcdecine, vol. ii. 
p. 374. As to the mortality 
caused by the plague, see Clot- 
Bei/i de la Peste, Paris, 1840, 
pp 62, 63, ISO, 202. 

* For a curiou.s list of famines, 
see an essay by Mr. Farr, in 
Journal of the Statistical Society^ 
vol. ix. pp. 169-163. He says, 
that in the eleventh, tmlfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, the 
average ms, in England, one 
famine every fourteen years. 

* In the opinion of one of the 


highest living authorities, famine 
is, even in the present state of 
chemistry, ‘ next to impossible.’ 
Hcrschcl's Discourse on Natural 
Philosophy, p. 65. Cuvier {Re- 
cueil des Eloges, vol. i. p. lOl 
says that we have succeeded ‘ a 
I’eudre toute famine impossible,’ 
See also Godwin on Population, 
p. 600; and for a purely eco- 
nomical argument to prove the 
impossibility of famine, see 
Mill's Principles of Political 
Economy, vol. ii. p. 258; and 
compare a note in Ricardo's 
Works, p. 191. The Irish 
famine may seem an exception : 
but it could have been easily 
baffled except for the poverty 
of the people, which frustaUed 
our efforts to reduce it to a 
dearth, ‘ ^ 
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been marked by tbe diminisbed influence of tke external 
world; I mean, of course, those peculiainties of tlie ex- 
ternal world wliiobbaYO an e:dstence independent of the 
wishes of man, and were not created by him. The most 
advanced nations do, in their present state, owe com- 
paratively little to those original features of nature wbicli, 
in every civilization out of Europe, exercised unlimited 
power. Thus, in Asia and elsewhere, the course of trade, 
tbe extent of commerce, and many similar circumstances, 
were determined by the existence of rivers, by the facility 
with which they could be navigated, and by the number 
and goodness of the adjoining harbours. But, in Europe, 
the determining cause is, not so much these physical pe- 
culiarities, as the skiU and energy of man, Eormerly the 
richest countries wci’e those in which nature was most 
bountiful ; now the richest countries are those in which 
man is most active. For, in our age of the world, if nature 
is parsimonious, we know how to compensate her defi- 
ciencies. If a river is difficult to navigate, or a country 
difficult to traverse, our engineers can correct the erroi', 
and remedy the!, evil. If we have no rivers, we make 
canals ; if we have no natural harbours, we make artificial 
ones. And so marked is tliis tendency to impair the au- 
thority of natural phenomena, that it is seen even in the 
distribution of the people, since, in the most civilized 
parts of Europe, the population of the tovms is every- 
where outstripping that of the country ; and it is evident 
that the more men congregate in great cities, the more 
they will become accustomed to draw their materials of 
thought from the business of human life, and the less 
attention they -will pay to those peculiarities of nature, 
which are the fertile source of superstition, and by 
which, in every civilization out of Europe, the progress 
pf man was arrested, 

^ From these facts it maybe fairly inferred, that the 
I advance of European civilization is characterized by a 
I diminishing influence of physical laws, and an increasing 
I influence of mental laws. The complete proof of this 
^'generalization can be collected only from history; and 
therefore I must reserve a large share of the evidence on 
wliich it is founded for tlie future volumes of this work. 
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Bat tliat tlie proposition is fandamentally true mast bo 
admitted by whoever, in addition to the arguments just 
adduced, will concede two premisses, neither of which 
seem susceptible of much dispute. The first premiss is, 
that we are in possession of no evidence that the powers 
of nature have ever been permanently increased; and that 
we have no reason to expect that any such increase can 
take place. The other premiss is, that we have abundant 
evidence that the resources of the human mind have 
become more powerful, more numerous, and more able to 
grapple with the difficulties of the external world ; be- 
cause every fresh aegession to our knowledge supplies 
fresh means with which we can either control the opera- 
tions of nature, or, failing in that, can foresee the conse- 
quences, and thus avoid what it is impossible to prevent ; 
in both instances, diminishing the pressure exercised on 
us by external agents. 

If these premisses are admitted, we are led to a con- 
clusion which is of gi’eat value for the purpose of this 
Introduction. For, if the measure of civilization is the 
triumph of the mind over external agents, it becomes 
clear, that of the two classes of laws which regulate the 
progress of mankind, the mental class is more important 
[than the physical. This, indeed, is assumed by one 
school of thinkers as a matter of course, though I am not 
aware that its demonstration has been hitherto attempted 
by any thing even approaching an exhaustive analysis. 
The question, however, as to the originality of my argu- 
ments, is one of very trifling moment ; but what we have 
to notice is, that in the present stage of our inquiry, the 
problem with which we started has become simplified, 
and a discovery of the laws of European history is 
resolved, in the first instance, into a discovery of the 
laws of the human mind. These mental laws, when 
ascertained, will be the ultimate basis of the history 
of Europe ; the physical laws wiU be treated as of minor 
importance, and as merely giving rise to disturbances, 
the force and the frequency of which have, duriog 
several centuries, perceptibly diminished. 

If we now inquire into the means of discovering the 
laws of the human mind, the metaphysicians are ready 
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•witli an answer ; and they refer ns to tlieir own labours 
as supplying a satisfactory solution. It therefore becomes 
necessary to ascertain the value of their researches, to 
naoasnre the extent of their resources, and, above all, to 
test tbe validity of that method which they always follow, 
and by which alone, as they assert, great trutlxs can be 
elicited. 

The niGtaphyvSical method, though necessarily branch- 
ing into two divisions, is, in its origin, always the same, 
and Consists in each observer studying the operations of 
his own mind.® This is the direct opposite of the his- 
torical method j the jnctaphjsicia^ shidying one mindj^ 
the historian studying many minds. IsTow, the first 
romari: to make on this is, that the metaphysical method 
is one by Avhich no discovery has ever yet been made in 
any branch of knowledge. Every thing wo at present 
know has been ascertained by studying phenomena, from 
which all casual disturbances having been removed, the 
law remams as a conspicuous residue.’’ And this can 
only be done by observations so numerous as to eliminate 
the disturbances, or else by experiments so delicate as 
to isolate the phenomena. One of these conditions is 
essential to all inductive science ; but neither of them 
does the metaphysician obey. To isolate the phenomenon 
is for him an impossibility ; since no man, into whatever 
state of reverie he may be thrown, can entirely cut 
himself off from the influence of external events, -which 
must produce an effect on his mind, even when he is 
unconscious of then- presence. As to the other condi- 


, * ‘As the metaphysician oar- Human Understanding, inLocIce’a 
ries within himself the materials WorJes, vol. i, pp. 18, 76, 79, 

of his reasoning, he is not under 121, 146, 152, 287, vol. ii. pp. 

a necessity of looking abroad for 141,243. 

subjects of speculation or amuse- ^ The deductive sciences form, 
rneiit.’ Stewart's FfiilosopJiy of of emu’se, an exception to this; 
the Mind, vol i.p. 463; and the but the whole theory of meta- 
eainn remark, almost literally physics is founded on its induc- 
repeated, at vol. iii. p, 260. tive character, and on the sup- 

Locke makes what passes in each position that it consists of 

man’s mind the sole source of gnneralized obsen’ations, and 
metophysics, and the sole test of that from them alone the science 
their truth. Essay concerning of mind can he raised 
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tion, it is by tbo metaphysician set at open defiance ; for 
his "whole system is based on the supposition that, by 
studying a single mind, he can get the laws of all minds ; 
so that while he, on the one hand, is unable to isolate his 
observations from disturbances, hOj on the otlicr hand, 
refuses to adopt the only remaining precaution — he re- 
fuses so to enlarge his survey as to 5, eliminate the dis- ^ 
turbanccs by which his observations are tx’oubled.® 

This is the first and fundamental objection to which 
metaphysicians are exposed, even on the threshold of 
their science. But if we peneti-ate a little deeper, we 
shall meet with another circumstance, which, though 
less obvious, is equally decisive. After the metaphysician 
has taken for granted .that, by studying one mind, he can 
discover the laws of all minds, he finds himself involved 
in a singular difficulty as soon as he begins to apply even 
this imperfect method. The difficulty to which I allude 
is one which, not being met with in any other pursuit, 
seems to have escaped the attention of those who are 
unacquainted "with metaphysical controversies. To un-’ 
derstand, therefore, its nature, it is requisite to give a 
short account of those two great schools, to one of which 
all metaphysicians must necessarily belong. 

In investigating the nature of the human mind, 
according to the metaphysical scheme, there are two 
methods of proceeding, both of which are equally obviouSj 


* These remarks are only ap- 
plicable to those who follow the 
purely metaphysical method of 
investigation. There is, how- 
ever, a very small number of 
metaphysicians, among whom M. 
Cousin is the most eminent in 
France, in wliose works we find 
larger views, and an attempt to 
connect historical inquiries with 
metaphysical ones; thus recog- 
nizing the necessity of verifying 
tlieir original speculations. To 
this method tliere can be no 
objection, provided tlie meta- 
physical conclusions aro merely 


regarded as hypothesis, which 
require verification to raise them 
to theories. But, instead of tins 
cautious proceeding, tlio almost 
invariable plan is, to treat the 
hypothesis as if it were a theory 
already proved, and as if there 
remained nothing to do but to 
give historical illustrations of 
truths established by the psy- 
chologist. This confusion be- 
tween illustration and verifica- 
tion appears to be the universal 
failing of those who, like "i'ico 
and Fichte, speculate upon his- 
torical phenomena a priori. 


1l 




L 



* Compare Stewart's PhUosoph/ 
of the Mind, vol. ii. p. 194, ’frith 
Cousin, Hist, de la Philosophie, 
II. serie, vol. ii. p. 92. Among 
the Indian metaphysicians, there 
was a sect -which declared space 
to bo the cause of all things. 
Journal of Asiatic Soo. vol. vi. 
pp. 268, 290. See also the 
IMistan, vol. ii, p. 40 , which, 


hoTvever, was contrary to tlie 
Vedas. Bammohun Boy on the 
Veda, 1832, pp. 8, 111. In Spain, 
the doctrine of the infinity of 
space is heretical. Boblado’s 
Letters, p. 96 ; which should be 
compared with the objection of 
Irenseus against the Valentiniane, 
in Beausobre, Histoire de Mani- 
chee, vol. ii. p. 275. For the 
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and yet both of -wbicb. lead to entirely different results. 
j'^AfJcording to the first method, the inquirer begins by 
I examining his sensations. According to the other me- 
‘^thod, he begins by examining his ideas. These t-wo 
'methods always have led, and always must lead, to con- 
clusions diametrically opposed to each other. hTor are 
the reasons of this difficult to understand. Inmetaphysics, 
the mind is the instimment as well as the material on 
which the instrument is employed. The means by which 
the science must be worked out, being thus the same as 
the object upon which it works, there arises a difiiculty 
of a very peculiar kind. This difficulty is, the impossi- 
bility of taking a comprehensive view of the whole of 
the mental phenomena; because, however extensive such 
a view may be, it must exclude the state of the mind by 
which, or in which, the -view itself is taken. Hence we 
may perceive what, I think, is a fundamental difference 
between physical and metaphysical inquiries. In physics, 
there are several methods of proceeding, all of which lead 
to the same results. But in metaphysics, it will invariably 
be found, that if two men of equal ability, and equal 
honesty, employ different methods in, the study of the 
mind, the conclusions which they obtain will also bo 
different. To those who are unversed in these matters, a 
few illustrations will set this in a clearer light. Meta- 
physicians who begin by the study of ideas observe in 
their own minds an idea of space. Whence, they ask, 
can this aiise ? It cannot, they say, owe its oiigin to 
the se nses, because the senses only supply what is finite 
and contingent ; whereas the idea of space is infinite 
and necessary.® It is infinite, since we cannot cenceive 
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that space has an end ; and it is necessary, since yfe can- 
not conceive the possibility of its non-existence. Thus 
'’ar the idealist. Bxit the sensualist, as he is called,'® — 
ne who begins, not with ideas, but with sensations, 
arrives at a very difierent conclusion. He remarks that 
wo can Inavc no idea of space until we have first had an 
idea of objects ; and that the ideas of objects can only be 
the results of the sensations which those objects excite. 
As to the idea of space being necesi3ary, this, he says, 
only results from the circumstance that we never can 
perceive an object which docs not bear a certain position 
to some other object. This forms an indissoluble asso- 
ciation between the idea of position and the idea of an 
object ; and as this association is constantly repeated 
before us, we at length find ourselves unable to conceive 
ail object without position, or, in other words, without 
space." As to space being infinite, this, he says, is a 


dilierent theories of space, I may, Ichen’s Medical Ps7/cMoffi/, p. 52, 
moreover, refer to Ritter'^ Hist, and in RenouardCs Histoire de la 
of Ancient Fhilosophy, \o\. \. Mklecine,xo\.\. p. 346, vol. ii. 
451, 473, 477, vol. ii. p. 314, p. 3C3. In Joherfs New System 
vol. iii. pp. 195-204 ; Cudworth's of Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 334, 8vo. 
Intellectual System, vol i. p. 191, 1849,itiscaiied‘sensationalism,’ 
vol. iii. pp. 230, 472 ; Kritik der which seems a preferable ex- 
reinen Vernmft,\nKant'sWerke, pression. 
vol. ii. pp. 23, 62, 81, 120, 139, " This is very ably argimd 

147, 256, 334, 347 ; Tennemann, by Mr. James Mill in his 
Geschiclite der PhilosopMe, vol. i. Analysis of the Phenomena of 
p. 109, vol. ii. p. 303, vol. iii. the Human Mind, vol. ii. pp. 32, 
pp. 130-137, vol. iv. p. 284, 93-95, and elsewhere. Compare 
vol. V. pp. 384-387, vol. vi. p. Essay concerning Human Under- 
99, vol. viii. pp. 87, 88, 683, standing, \o.LockisWorhs,v(}i.\. 
vol. ix. pp 257, 355, 410, vol. x. pp. 147, 148_, 154, 157, and the 
p. 79, vol. xi.pp. 195, 385-389. ingenious distinction, p. 198, 
This is the title conferred ‘ between the idea of the infinity 
by M. Cousin upon nearly aU of space, and tlie idea of a space 
the greatest English mebiphy- infinite.’ At p. 208, Locke sar- 
sicians, and upon Condillac and castically says, ‘ But yet, after 
all his disciples in France, their all tins, thoro being men who 
system having ‘ le nom m5rit6 de persuade themselves that they 
sensualisme.’ Cousin, Histoire have clear, positive, comprehen- 
cfc PMosoyjZnV, II. scrie, vol. ii. sive ideas of infinity, it is fit 
p. 88. The same name is given they enjoy their privilege; and 
to the same school, in I should be very glad (with 

TOL. I. M 
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notion we get lay conceiving a eontinnal addition to lines, 
or to surfaces, or to bulk, whicli are the three modifica- 
tions of extension.'® On innuinerable other points we 
find tlie same discrepancy between the two schools. The 
idealist,*" for example, asserts that our notions of cause, 
of time, of personal identity, and of substance, are uni- 
versal and necessary ; that they are simple ; and that not 
being .susceptible of analysis, they mu,st be referred to 
the original constitution of the mind.*'* On the other 
hand, the sensationalist, so fai‘ from recog^l^zing tlie sim- 
plicity of tlieso ideas, considers them to be extremely 
complex, and looks upon their universality and neces- 
sity as merely the result of a frequent and intimate 
association. *** 


some others tlrit I know, who 
ackiiowlodge they liiive none 
such) to be better informed by 
. their connmuiicjition.’ 

Analyns of tliu Mind, 
vol. ii. pp. 96, 97. See al.xo the 
Kram motion of Mitlehrmichr, in 
Lnc/ce's Works, roL viii. pp. 248, 
249 ; and Muller's Elements of 
Ehi/siologi/, vol. ii. p. IDfli, 
which should be compared with 
Co7nti’, EhUosopkic Positive, vol. i. 
p. 354. 

1 speak of idealists in oppo- 
sition to .sonsatioualists ; though 
the word idealist is often used 
hy metaphysicians in a very dif- 
ferent sense. On tlie different 
kinds of idealism, see Kritik dcr 
reinen Vernunft, and Prole- 
gomena ziije-dir kihrftigen Metu- 
physik, in Kant's Werke, vol. ii. 
pp'. 223, 389, vol. iii. pp. 204, 
210, 306, 307. According to 
him, the Garto.sian idealism is 
empirical. 

'■* I’lius, Dngald Stewart(PAi/()- 
soplmal Essays, Edin. 1810, p.33) 
tells us of ‘ the simple idea of 
personal identity.’ And Eeid 
(Essays on the Powers of the 


Mind, vol. i. p. 354) says, ‘ I 
know of no ideas or notions that 
have a better claim to be ac- 
counted simple and original 
than those of space and time.’ 
In the Sanscrit metaphysics, 
time is ‘ an independent cause.’ 
See the Vislmu Parana, pp. 10, 
216, 

** ‘ As Space is a comprehen- 
sive word, including all positions, 
or the whole of synchronous 
order, so Time is a comprehen- 
sive word, including all succes- 
sions, or the whole of successive 
order.’ MUCs Analysis <f the 
Mind, vol. ii. p. lo'o ; and on 
the relation of time to memory, 
vol. i. p. 252. Ill Johert's New 
System of Philosophy, vol. i, 
p. 33, it is said that ‘time is 
nothing but the succession of 
events, and we know events by 
experience only.’ See also 
p. 133, and compare respecting 
time Condillac, Traiti des Sen- 
satiims, pp. 104-114, 222, 223, 
331-333. To the same effect is 
Essay concerning^ Unman Under- 
standmg, hook ii. chap, xiv., in 
Locke's Works, vol. i. p. 163; 
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This is the^first important difference -which is inevit- 
ably consequent on tlie adoption of different motliods. 
The idealist is compelled to assert, that necessary truths 
and contingent truths have a different origin.*® The sen- 
sationalist is bound to affirm that they have the same 
origin.*^ The further these two great schools advance, 
the more marked does their divergence become, ffhoy 
are at open war in every department of morals, of philo- 
sophy, and of art. The idealists say -that all men have 
essentially the same notion of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. The sensationalists affirm that there is no 
such standard, because ideas depend upon sensations, 
and because the sensations of men depend upon the 
changes in their bodies, and upon the external cvenis 
by which their bodies are affected. 

Such is a short specimen of the opposite conclusions 
to which the ablest metaphysicians have been driven, 
by the simple circumstance that they have pursued 
opposite methods of investigation. And this is tbo more 
important to observe, because, after these two methods 
have been employed, the resources of metaphysics 


and SOS his second reply to the 
Bishop of ’Woi'ee.stor, in Works, 
vol. iii. pp. 414-410 ; and as to 
the idea of substance, see vol. i. 
pp. 285-290, 292, 3Q8, vol. iii. 
pp. 6, 10, 17. 

'* Reid {Essays on the Potvers 
of the Mind, vol. i. p. 281) says, 
tiiat necessary truths ‘ cannot be 
the conclusions of the senses; 
for our senses testify only what 
is, and not what must neces- 
saxily be.’ See also vol. ii. 
pp. 53, 204, 239, 240, 281. The 
same distinction is peremptorily 
asserted in Whewell's Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences, 8vo, 
1 847, vol. i. pp. 60-73, 140 ; and 
see Pugald Stewarfs Philo- 
sophical Essays, pp. 123, 124. 
Sir "W. Hamilton {Additions to 
SeiEs Works, p. 754) says, that 


non-contingent truths ‘ have 
their converse absolutely in- 
cogitable,’ But this learned 
writer does not mention how wo 
are to know when anything is 
* absolutely ineogitablo.’ That 
wo cannot cogitate an idea, is 
certainly no proof of its being 
ineogitablo; for it may ho cogi- 
tated at some later period, when 
knowledge is more advanced. 

This is asserted by all the 
followoi’s of Locke ; and one of 
the latest productions of that 
school declares, that *to say 
that necessary trutlus cannot be 
acquired by experience, is to 
deny the most clear evidence of 
our senses and reason.’ Joherts 
Hew System of Philosophy, vol. i, 
p. 58. 
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lire evidently exhansted.^® ^ BofcTa parties agree tliat 
mental laws can only be discovered by studying indi- 
vidual minds, and that there is nothing in the mind 
Tvhich is not the result either of reflection or of 
sensation. The only choice, therefore, they have 
to make, is between subordinating the results of 
sensation to the laws of reflection, or else subordi- 
nating the results of reflection to the laws of sensa- 
tion. Every system of metaphysics has been constructed 
according to one of these schemes; and this must 
always continue to be the case, because, when the two 
schemes are added together, they include the totality 
of metaphysical phenomena. Each process is equally 
plausible ; the supporters of each are equally confi- 
dent ; and, by the very nature of the dispute, it is 
impossible that any middle term should be found ; nor 
can there ever be an umpire because no one can 
mediate between metaphysical controversies without 
being a metaphysician, and no one can be a meta- 
physician without being either a sensationalist or an 


To avoid tnisappreliensiou, 
I may repeat, tliat, here and else- 
■where, I mean by metaphysics, 
that vast body of literature wliieh 
is constructed on the supposition 
that the laws of the human mind 
can be generalized soldy from 
from the facts of individual con- 
sciousness. Eor this scheme, the 
word ‘metaphysics’ is rather in- 
convenient, but it will cause no 
confusion if this definition of it 
is kept in view by the reader. 

What a celebrated historian 
of philosophy s.ays of Platonism, 
is equally true of all the great 
metaphysical systems : ‘ Dass sie 
ein zusanimenliaugendes harmo- 
nisches Ganzes ausmachen {i.e. 
the leading propositions of it) 
fallt in die Augen.’ Tenncinam, 
Qeschkhte der Vhilosojphic, vol. ii. 


p. 627. And yet ha confesses 
(vol. iii. p. 52) of it and the op- 
posite system: ‘und wenn maA 
Buf die Beweise siehet, so ist der 
Empirismus des Aristoteles nicht 
besser begriindet als der Kational- 
ismus des Plato.’ Kant admits 
that there can be only one tme 
system, but is confident that he 
has discovered what all his pre- 
decessors have missed. Die Meta- 
physik der Sitten, in Kant’s W erke, 
vol. V. p. 5, where he raises the 
question, ‘ob es wohl mehr, als 
cine Philosophie geben kiinne.’ 
In the Kritik, and in the Pro- 
legomenazujvderkunftigenMeta- 
physik, he says that metaphysics 
liave made no progress, and 
that the study can hardly bo 
said to exist. Werke, vol. ii. pp. 
49, 50, vol. iii. pp. 166, 246. 
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ideaKst ; ia otlier words, -without belonging to one of 
those very parties -whose claims he professes to judge.^° 
On these grounds, -we must, I think, arrive at the 
conclusion, that as metaphysicians are unavoidably, and 
by the very nature of their inquiry, broken up into 
two completely antagonistic schools, the relative truth 
of which there are no means of ascertaining; as they, 
moreover, have but few resources, and as they use 
those resources according to a method by which no 
other science has ever been developed, — we, looking at 
these things, ought not to expect that they can supply 
us -with sufficient data for solving those great problems 
which the history of the human mind presents to our 
view. And whoever -will take the pains fairly to esti- 
mate the present condition of mental philosophy, must 
admit that, not-withstanding the influence it has always 
exercised over some of the most powerful minds, and 
through them over society at large, there is, neverthe- 
less, no other study which has been so zealously prose- 
cuted, so long continued, and yet remains so barren of 


We find a ctttious instance 
of this, in the attempt made hy 
M. Cousin to found an eclectic 
school; for this very able and 
learned man has been quite un- 
able to avoid the one-sided -view 
which is to every metaphysician 
an essential preliminary ; and he 
adopts that fundamental dis- 
tinction between necessary ideas 
and contingent ideas, by which 
the idealist is separated from 
the sensationalist; ‘la grande 
division des iddes aujourd’hui 
4tablie eat la division des idees 
contingentes et des iddes neees- 
saires.’ Cousin, Hist, de la P/iilo- 
Sophie, II. sdrie, vol. i. p. 82 ; see 
also vol. ii. p. 92, and the same 
work, I. serie, vol. i, pp. 249, 267, 
268, 311, vol. hi. pp, 61-54. 
M. Cousin constantly contradicts 
Locke, and then says he has re- 
futed that profound and vigorous 


thinker ; while he does not even 
Bta'te the arguments of James 
Mill, who, as a metaphysician, is 
the greatest of our modern sen- 
sationalists, and whose views, 
whether right or wrong, certainly 
deserve notice from an eclectic 
historian of philosophy. 

Another eclectic, Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, announces {Discussions on 
Philosophy, p. 597) ‘an unde- 
veloped philosophy, which, I am 
confident, is foimded upon truth. 
To this confidence I have come, 
not merely through the convic- 
tions of my o-vm consciousness, 
hut by finding in this system a 
centre and conciliation for the 
most opposite of philosophical 
opinions.’ But, at p. 589, he 
summarily disposes of one of 
the most important of these 
philosophical opinions as ‘ the 
superficial edifice of Locke.’ 
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results. In no otlier department has there been so 
much movement, and so little progress, Mon of 
eminent abilities, and of the greatest integrity of pur- 
pose, have in every civilized country, for many ccn- 
Wios, been engaged in metaphysical inquiries ; and yet 
at the present moment their systems, so far from ap- 
proximating towards trxxth, are diverging from each 
other with a velocity which seems to he accelerated by 
the progress of knowledge. The incessant livaliy of 
the hostile schools, the violence with which they have 
been supported, and the exclusive and unphilosophic 
confidence with which each has advocated its own 
method, — all these things have thrown .the study of 
the mind into a confusion only to be compared to that 
in which the study of religion has been thrown by the 
controversies of the theologians.^* The consequence is, 
that if wo except a very few of the laws of association, 
and perhaps I may add the modern theories of vision 
and of touch, there is not to he found in the whole 
compass of metaphysics a single principle of import- 
ance, and at the same time of incontestable truth. 
Under these circumstances, it is impossible to avoid a 
suspicion that there is some fundamental error in the 
manner in which these inquiries have been prosecuted. 
For my own part, I believe that, by mere observation 
of our* own minds, and even by such rude experiments 


Berkeley, in a moment of 
candour, inadvertently confesses 
what is very damugieg to the re- 
putation of hia own pursuits: 
‘ Upon the whole, I am inclined 
to think that the. far greater part, 
if not all, of those difficulties 
which have hitherto amused phi- 
losophers, and blocked up the 
way to knowledge, are entirely 
owing to ourselves. That we 
have first rai.sed a dust, and then 
complain we cannot see.’ Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge, in 
Jierkelcy's Works, vol, i, p. 74. 
Every metapJiysician and theo- 


logian should get this sentence 
by heart: ‘That we have first 
raised a dust, and then complain 
we cannot see,’ 

Some of the laws of associ- 
ation, as stated by Hume and 
Hartley, are capable of historical 
verification, which would change 
the metaphysical hypothesis into 
a scientific theory. Berkeley’s 
theory of vision, and Brovni’s 
theory of touch, have, in the 
same way, been verified physio- 
logically ; so that we now know 
what otherwise we could only 
have suspected. 
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as wc are able to make tipon tliem, it will be impossible 
to raise psychology to a science; and I entertain very 
little doubt that metaphysics can only be successfully 
studied by an investigation of liistory so comprehensive 
as to enable us to understand the conditions which 
govern the movements of the human race,®^ 


mir, gleieh ancleran Phan amonon, 
nicht wio ieh vor detn VorKtaiide 
bill, sondera wie irh mirpi’sehciiie, 
luit niebt niehr auch niolit vvpu igor 
Sehwiorigkrit bei sieli, ais wio 
ich mir selbat iiberliaiipt eiii 
Object und zirar der Ansehamnig 
imd imierer Wiihrnchnunigctii 
soin kbnne/ Kritik der rcii/en 
Vernunft, in Kant'sWerke, vul. ii. 
p. 144. I am very willing to let 
the question rest on this: for 
to mo it appears that both cases 
aro not only equally difficult, 
but, ill the present state of out 
knowledge, are equally impos- 
sible. 


In regard to one of the diffi- 
culties stated in tliis chapter as 
impeding metapliysieiuns, it is 
only just to quote 'the remarks of 
Kant; ‘Wie alierdas Ich, derieh 
deiike, vondmn Ich, clas.sichselbst 
ansehaub, untw'sehieden (indem 
ieli mir noch and ero Anschau- 
ungsart wonigstens als mdglich 
Torstollen kami), mid doeli mit 
dieseni letzteron als dasselbe 
Subj(?ct einerlei sei, wie ieh also 
sagen kdnne : Ich als Intelligenz 
und denkend Subject, erkenne 
mich selb.st als geilachtes Object, 
60 fern ieh mir noch iiber das in 
der Anschauung gegeben bm. 
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KENTAt I.AWS ARE EITHER MORAL OB INTEIXECTUAL. COMPARISON 

OF MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL LAIVS, AND INQUIRY INTO THH 

EFFECT PRODUCED BY EACH ON THE PROORESS OF SOCIETY, 

In tlie preceding chapter, it lias, I trust, been made 
apparent, that, whatever may hereafter he the case, we, 
looking merely at the present state of our knowledge, 
must pronounce the metaphysical method to be unequal 
to the task, often imposed upon it, of discovering the 
laws which regulate the movements of the human mind. 
We are, therefoi'e, driven to the only remaining method, 
according to which mental phenomena are to be studied, 
not simply as they appear in the mind of the individual 
observer, but as they appear in the actions of mankind at 
large. The essential opposition between these two plans 
is very obvious : but it may perhaps be well to bring 
forward further illustration of the resources possessed 
by each for the investigation of truth ; and for th is 
purpose, I will select a subject which, though still im- 
perfectly understood, supplies a beautiful instance of 
the regularity with which, under the most conflicting 
circumstances, the great Laws of Nature are able to 
hold their course. 

The case to which I refer, is that of the proportion 
kept up in the births of the sexes ; a proportion which 
if it were to be greatly di.sturbed in any country, even 
for a single generation, would throw society into the 
most serious confusion, and would infallibly cause a 
great increase in the vices of the people. ^ Now, it has 


* Thus we find that the Europe, increased lieontious- 
Crusades, by diminishing the ness. See a curious passage in 
proportion of wen to Avowen in S;prengd,HistoiredelaMedeoine, 
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always been suspected that, on an average, tlie male 
and female births are tolerably equal ; but, until very 
recently, no one could tell whether or not they are 
precisely equal, or, if unequal, on which side thei’e is an 
excess.^ The births being the physical result of phy- 
sical antecedents, it was clearly seen that the laws of 
the births must be in those antecedents ; that is to say, 
that the causes of the proportion of the sexes must 
reside in the parents themselves.^ Under these cii’- 
cumstances, the question arose, if it was not possible to 
elucidate this difficulty by our knowledge of animal 
physiology ; for it was plausibly said, ‘ Since physiology 
is a study of the laws of the body,"* and since aU births 


rol. ii p. 376. lu Yucatan, 
there is generally a consider- 
able excess of ’women, and the 
result is prejudicial to morals. 
Stephens's Central America, vol. 
iii. pp. 380, 420. On the other 
hand, respecting the state of 
society produced by au excess 
of males, see Mallet's Northern 
Antiquities, p. 269 ; Journal 
of Geographical Society, vol. xv. 
p. 45, vol. xvi. p. 807 ; Southey's 
Commonplace Book, third series, 
p. 579. 

* On this question a variety 
of conflicting statements may be 
seen in the old -writer-s. Good- 
man, early in the seventeenth, 
century, supposed that more 
females were born than males. 
Southey's Commonplace Booh, 
third series, p. 696. Turgot 
( (Euvres, vol. ii. p. 247) rightly 
says, ‘ il nait un peu plus 
d'ixommes que de femmes;’ but 
the evidence was too incomplete 
to make this more than a lucky 
guess; and I find that even 
Herder, writing in 1785, takes 
for granted that the proportion 
was about equal; ‘ ein ziemliclies 
Gleichmass in den Geburten 


beider Gesobleehter ’ {Idecn zur 
Gesehichte, vol. ii. p. 149), and 
was sometimes in favotir of 
girls, ‘ja, die Nachrieliten 
mehrerer Reisenden macben es 
wahrseheinlich, dass in maucheu 
diescr Gegenden wirklich melir 
Toehter als Sohne geboren 
werden.’ 

* A question, indeed, has been 
raised as to the influence exer- 
cised by the state of the mind 
during the period of orgasm. But 
whatever this influence may be, 
it can only affect the subsequent 
birth through .and by physical 
antecedents, which in every case 
must be regarded as the proxi- 
mate cause. If, therefore, the 
influence were proved to exist, 
we should still have to search 
for physical laws : though such 
laws would of course be con- 
sidered merely as secondary ones, 
resolvable into some higher 
generalization. 

■* Some writers treat physi- 
ology as a study of the laws of 
life. But this, looking at the 
subject as it now stands, is far 
too bold a step, and several 
branches of knowledge will have 
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are products resulting from tho body, it follows that if 
wo know tho laws of the body, we shall know the laws 
of the birth.’ This was tho view taken by physiologists 
of our origin and this is precisely the view taken by 
metaphysicians of our history. Both parties believed 
that it was possible at once to rise to the cause of the 
phenomenon, and by studying its laws predict the phe- 
nomenon itself. The physiologist said, ‘ By studying 
individual bodies, and thus ascertaining tho laws which 
regulate the union of the parents, I will discover the 
proportion of the sexes, because the proportion is 
merely the result to which the union gives rise.’ Just 
in the same way, the metaphysician says, ‘ By studying 
individual minds, I will ascertain the laws which govern 
their movements; and in that way I will predict the 
movements of mankind, which are obvdously com- 
pounded of the individual movements.’® These are the 


to bfi raised from their present 
enipirical state, before the phe- 
nomena of life can be scientifi- 
cally investigated. The more 
rational mode seems to he, to 
consider physiology and ana- 
tomy as coirelutivo; the first 
forming tho dynamical, and 
tlie second forming the statical 
part of the study of organic 
structure. 

^ ‘Voulez-vous savoir do quoi 
depend lo sexe des enfaius ? 
Eernel vous repond, sur la foi 
des anciens, qu’il depend des 
qualitds de la seinence du pere 
et de la mfere.’ Eenouurd, 
Histoife de /a Medccine, Paris, 
1846, vol. ii. p, 106; see also, 
at p. 185, the opinion of Hip- 
pocrates, adopted by Ualen; and 
similar views in Lepelktier, 
Tki/siologie Medicale, vol. iv. p. 
332, ami Sprevgel, Hist, de la 
Mededne, vol. i. pp, 252, 10, 

vol. h. p._ 1 1 5, vol. iv. p, 62. For 
further information as to the 


opinions which have been held 
respecting the origin of sexes, 
see Beausohre, Histoire de Mani- 
ehce, vol. ii, p, 417; Asiatic 
11 ! searches, vol. iii, pp. 358, 361 ; 
Vishnu Parana, p. 349; IForh 
of Sir William Jones, vol. iii. 
p. 126 ; Ritter's Historg of 
Ancient Philosophy, vol. iii, p. 
191; Denham and Clapperton's 
Africa, pp. 323, 324; Maintenon, 
Lettres Inidites, vol. ii. p. 62 ; 
and the view of Hnhl (Biirdach's 
Physiologic, vol. ii. p, 472), ‘ que 
les femmes ehez le.'jqnelles pre- 
domine le syst^mo ari^riel pro- 
cr^ent des gart^ons, an lieu qua 
celles dnnt lo .systome veineux 
a la prAlominance metteut au 
monde des lilies.’ Aceording 
to Anaxagora.s tho question was 
extremely simple: kcA 
pkv airb T&v BiiKea. 54 aTrb 

ruv apiffrepuv. Diog. Lacn't. \i. 
9, vol. i. p. 85. 

® ‘Le metaphy.sieien se voit 
comme la somvo de I’evidcuce et 
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expectations Tvliicli liavo been confidently held o\it, by 
physiologists respecting the laws of the sexes, and by 
metaphysicians respecthig the laws of history. To- 
wards the fallilment, however, of these promises the 
metphysicians have done absolutely notliiiig ; nor have 
the pliysiologists been more successful, altlxough their 
views have the support of anatomy, which admits of 
the employment of direct experiment, a resource un- 
known to metaphysics. But towax’ds settling the pre- 
sent question, all this availed them nothing ; and phy- 
siologists are not yet possessed of a single fact which 
throws any light on this problem; Is the number of 
male births equal to female births-— is it greater, or is it 
less ? 

These are questions to which all the resources of 
physiologists, from Aristotle down to our own time, 
afibrd no means of reply.^ And yet at the present day 


Is confident de la nature: Moi 
seul, dit-il, je puis g^neraliser 
les id4es, et deconvrir le germe 
dea eydnements qui se develop- 
pent journellement diinsle monde 
pliysiqxie ot moral ; et e’est par 
moi sexil qua I’horarne pent ^tro 
^olairA’ Melvetius, de P Esprit, 
Tol. i. p. 86. Compare Herder, 
Idem mr GescUchte dvr Mcnsch- 
heit, vol. ii, p. 105, Tima, too, 
M. Cousin {Hist, de la Phi- 
losophie, II. serie, vol. i. p. 
131) says, ‘Le fait de la con- 
science transporte de I’individu 
dans I’espece et dans Thistoire, 
est la clef de tons les dcveloppe- 
meuts de rhnmaniti.’ 

’ Considering the very long 
period during which physiology 
Imsheen studied it is remarkable 
how little the physiologists have 
contributed towards the great 
and final object of all science, 
namely, the power of predicting 
events. To me it appiears that 
the two principal causes of this 


are, the backwardness of che- 
mistry, and the still extremely 
imperfect state of the microscope, 
which even now is .*^0 inaccurate 
an instrument, that when a high 
power is employed, little con- 
fidence can b.» placed in it ; and 
tlie exaniinalioii, for in.stance, of 
the spermatoioa has led to tlie 
most contradictory results. In 
regard to chemistry, MM. Robin 
and Verdeil, in tlieir recent great 
work, have fbly proved what 
manifold relations there are 
between it and the further pro- 
gres.s of our knowledge of the ani- 
mal frame; though I venture to 
think that these eminent writers 
have shovm occasionally an utiduo 
di.sposition to limit the applica- 
tion of chemical laws to physio- 
logieal phenomena. See Rohm et 
Verdeil, Chimie Amtomique et 
Physiol-ogique,Pm\a, 1853, vol. i. 
pp. 20, 34, 167, 337, 338, 437, 
661, vol. ii. pp. 136, 137, 508, 
vol, iii. pp. 136, 14'k 183, 281, 


i 
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wc, by tlie employiuent of wliat now seems a very 
natural metliod, are possessed of a truth which the 
united abilities of a long series of eminent men failed to 
discover. By the simple experiment of registering the 
number of births and their sexes by extending this 
registration over several years, in different countries, — 
we have been able to eliminate all casual disturbances, 
and ascertain the existence of a law which, expressed 
in round numbers, is, that for ev ery twenty girls there 
are born twenty-one boysT and we may confidently 
■' s%V although the operations of this law are of 
course liable to constant aberrations, the law itself is so 
powerful, that we know of no country in which during 
a single year the male births have not been greater 
than the female ones.® 

The importance and the beautiful regularity of this 
law make us regret that it still remains an empirical 
truth, not having yet been connected with the physical 


283, 351, 547. The increasing 
tendency of chemistry to bring 
under its control what are often, 
supposed to be ijurely organic 
pltenomena, is noticed cautiously 
in Turner's Chemistry, vol, ii. p. 
1308, London, 1847 ; and boldly 
in lAehig's Letters on Chemistry, 
1851, pp. 250, 251, The con- 
nexion between chemistry and 
physiology is touched on rnther 
too hastily in Bouilland, Thilo- 
soyhie Medicale, pp. 160, 257 ; 
Broussais, Exanien des Boc- 
trines Medicales, vol. iii. p. 
166 ; Brodids Lectures on 
Pathology, p. 48 ; Henle, Trail& 
d'Anatomie, vol. i. pp. 25, 
26 ; Feuchtersleben's Medical 
Psychology, p. 88 ; but better in 
Holland's Medical Notes, 1839, 
p. 270, a thoughtful and sug- 
gestive work. On the necessity 
of chemistry for increasing our 
knowledge of emhrjmlogy, comr 
pare Wagner’s Physiology, pp. 


131, 132 note, with Burdach, 
Traite de Physiologic, vol. iv. pp. 
69, 168. 

® It used to be supposed that 
some of the eastern countries 
formed an exception to this ; but 
more precise observations have 
contradicted the loose statements 
of the earlier travellers, and in 
no part of the world, so tar as 
our knowledge extends, are more 
girls born than boys; while in 
every part of the world for 
which w’e have statistical returns, 
there is a slight excess on the 
side of male births. Compare 
Mursden's History of Sumatra, 
p. 234 ; Baffles’ History of Java, 
vol. i. pp. 81, 82; Sy '/ces on the 
Statistics of the Becoan, in Re- 
forts of British Association, vol. 
vi. pp. 246, 261, 262; Niebuhr, 
Besoriptwn de I’ Arabic, p, 63; 
Humboldt, Nouv. Esyagne, vol. i. 
p. 139; M' William, Medical 
History of Expedition to the 
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plienomena by Tvliicli its operations are caused.® But 
this is immaterial to my present purpose, which is only 
to notice the method by which the discovery has been 
made. For this method is obviously analogous to that 
by which I propose to investigate the operations of the 
human mind ; while the old and unsuccessful method 
is analogous to that employed by the metaphysicians. 
As long as physiologists attempted to ascertain the 
laws of the proportion of sexes by individual experi- 
ments, they effected absolutely notliing towax’ds the end 


Mger, p. 113; Elliotson’s Human 
Phgsiolog?/, p. 795 ; Thomson's 
Hvitof liogal Society, p. 531; 
Sadler's Law of Population, vol. i. 
pp. 607, 611, vol. ii. pp. 324, 
336 ; Paris and Fonlilanque's 
Medical Jurisprudence, vol. i. 
p. 259 ; Journal of Statist. Soo, 
vol. iii. pp. 263, 204, vol. xvii. 
pp. 46, 123 ; Journal of Geo- 
graphical Soc. vol. XX. p. 17; 
Fourth Report of British Associa- 
tion, pp. 687, 689, Report for 
1842, pp. 144, 145; Transac. of 
Sections for 1840, p. 174, for 
1847, p. 96, /or 1849, p. 87; 
Bufau, Traite de Statistique, pp. 
24, 209, 210; Burdach, Traite 
de Physiologic, vol. ii. pp. 66, 
67, 273, 274, 281, vol, v. p. 373 ; 
HawJcins's Medical Statistics, pp. 
221, 222. 

® In Mulleins Physiologg, vol. 
ii. p. 1657, a work of great au- 
thority, it ia said, that ‘the 
causes which determine the sex 
of the embryo are unknown, 
although it appears that the 
relative age of the parents has 
some influence over the sex of 
the offspring.’ That the relative 
age of the parents does affect 
the sex of their children, may, 
from the immense amount of 
evidence now colleeted, be con- 
sidered almost certain; but M. 


Miiller, instead of referring to 
ph 3 '.siological writers, ouglit to 
have mentioned that the statis- 
tician.s, and not the physiologists, 
wore the first to make this dis- 
covery. On this curious ques- 
tion, see Catpi-nter's Human 
Physiology, p. 746 ; Sadler's 
Law of' Population, vol. ii. pp. 
333, 336, 342; Journal of Sta- 
tistical Society, vol. iii. pp. 263, 
264. In regard to animals 
below man, we find from nume- 
rous experiments, that among 
sheep and horses the age of the 
parents ‘ has a very great gene- 
ral influence upon the sex’ of the 
offspring. Elliotson's Physiology, 
pp. 708, 709 ; and see Cuvier, 
Progres dcs Sciences NatureHes, 
vol. ii. p. 406. As to the rela- 
tion between the origin of sex 
and the laws of arre-sted develop- 
ment, compare Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire, Hist, des Anomalies de 
V Organisation, vol. ii. pp. 33, 
34, 73, vol. hi. p. 278, with 
lAndlty's Botany, vol. ii. p. 81. 
In Esquirol, Maladies Meninles, 
vol. i. p. 302, there is a singular 
case recorded by Lamotte, which 
would seem to connect this ques- 
tion with pathological pheno- 
mena, though it is uncertain 
whether the epilepsy was an effect 
or a cognate symptom. 
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they hoped to achieTe. Bat when men became dissatis- 
fied with these individual experiments, and instead of 
thena, began to collect observations less minute, but 
more comprehensive, then it was that the great law of 
nature, for which during many centuries they had 
vainly searched, first became unfolded to their view. 
Precisely in the same way, as long as the human mind 
is only studied according to the narrow and contracted 
method of metaphysicians, we have every reason for 
thinking that the laws which regulate its movements 
will remain unkiiown. If, therefore, we wish to efi’oet 
anytliing of real moment, it becomes necessary that we 
should discard those old schemes, the insirlficieiicy of 
which is demonstrated by exporionco as well as by 
reason; and that we should substitute in their place 
such a comprehensive survey of facts as will enable us 
to eliminate those disturbances which, owing to' the 
impossibility of experiment, we shall never be able to 
isolate. 

The desire that I feel to make the preliminary views 
of this Introduction perfectly clear, is my solo apology 
for having introduced a digression which, though add- 
ing nothing to the strength of the argument, may be 
found useful as illustrating it, and will at all events 
enable ordinary readers to appi’eciate the value of the 
proposed method. It now remains for us to ascer- 
tain the manner in which, by the application of tliis 
method, the laws of mental progress may be most easily 
discovered. • 

If, in the first place, we ask what this progress is, 
I the answer seems very simple : that it is a two -fold 
\ progress, Moral and Intellectual ; the first having moi'e 
I immediate relation to our duties, the second to our 
\^know!edge. This is a clas.sification which has been 
frequently laid down, and with which most persoUvS are 
familiar. And so far as history is a narration of re- 
sults, there can be no doubt that the division is per- 
fectly accurate. There can be no doubt that a people 
are not really advancing, if, on the one hand, their in- 
creasing ability is accompanied by increasing vice, or 
if, on the other hand, while they are becoming more 
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tirtuoTis, tlioy likewise become more ignorant. This 
double movement, moral and intellectual, is essential to 
tbe very idea of civilization, and includes the entire 
theory of mental progress. To be willing to perform 
our duty is the moral part; to know how to perform it 
iis the intellectual part : while the closer these tAvo 
parts are knit together, the greater the harmony with 
which they work ; and the more acenrately the moans 
are adapted to the end, the more completelj?’ will the 
scheme of our life be accomplished, and the more 
securely shall we lay a foundation for the further 
advancement of mankind. 

A question, therefore, noAV arises of great moment : 
namely, which of these two parts or elements of mental 
progress is the most impoi’tant. For the progress itself 
being the result of their united action, it becomes 
necessary to ascertain which of them "works more 
powerfully, in order that Ave may sxibordinate the 
inferior element to the laws of the superior one. If 
the advance of civilization, and the general happiness 
of mankiTid, depend more on their moral feelings than 
on thoir intellectual knowledge, Ave must of course 
measure the progress of society by those feelings; 
while if, on the other hand, it depends principally on 
their knowledge, we must take as our standard the 
amount and success of their intellectual activity. As 
soon as aa^g know the relative energy of these tAvo com- 
ponents, Ave shall treat them according to the usual 
plan for investigating truth ; that is to say, wo shall 
look at the product of thoir joint action as obeying the 
laws of the more powerful agent, whose operations are 
casually disturbed by the inferior laws of the minor 
agent. 

In entering into this inquiry, we are met by a pre- 
liminary difficulty, arising from the lo./.se and careless 
manner in which ordinary language is employed on 
subjects that require the greatest nicety and precision. 
For the expression, IMoral and Intellectual Progress, is 
suggestive of a serious fallacy. In the manner in 
Avhich it is generally used, it conveys an idea that the 
moral and mtellectual faculties of men are, in the 




/idvanco of civilization, naturally more acnte and more 
trustworthy than they were formerly. But this, though 
it may possibly bo true, has never been proved. It may 
be that, owing to some physical causes still unknown, 
the average capacity of the brain is, if we compare long 
periods of time, becoming gradually greater ; and that 
therefore the mind, which acts through the brain, is, 
even independently of education, inci’easing in aptitude 
and in the general competence of its vieAVS.^® Such, 
however, is still our ignorance of physical laws, and so 
completely are we in the dark as to the circumstances 
winch regulate the hereditary transmission of character, 
temperament, and other personal pecnliarities, that 


That the natiual powers of 
the human brain are improving 
because they are capable of trans- 
mission, is a favourite doctrine 
•with the followers of Gall, and 
is adopted by M. A. Comte 
(Philosophic Positive, vol. iv. pp. 
384, 385) ; who, whoever, admits 
that it has never been sufficiently 
verified; ‘sans quetoutefois 1’ ex- 
perience ait encore suffisamment 
prononce.’ Dr. Prichard, whose 
habits of thought were very 
different, seems, nevertheless, 
inclined to lean in this direction; 
for his comparison of skulls led 
him to the conclusion, that the 
present inhabitants of Britain, 

‘ either as the result of many 
ages of greater intellectual cul- 
tivation, or from some other 
cause, have, as I am persuaded, 
much more capacious brain- 
cases than their forefathers.’ 
Prichard's Physical History of 
Mankind, vol. i. p. 305. Even 
if tliis were certain, it would not 
prove that the contents of the 
crania were altered, though it 
might create a presumption; and 
,he general question must, I 
dunk, remain tinsettled until the 


researches begim by Blumeii- 
bach, and recentl}’' continued by 
Morton, arc carried out upon a 
scale far more comprehensive 
than has hitherto been attempted. 
Compare Burdach, Traitc de 
Physiologic, vol. ii. p. 263 ; where, i 
however, the question is not i 
stated with sufficient caution. i 
" None of the laws of here- i 
ditary descent connected with 
the formation of character, have 
yet been generalized; nor is our 
knowlfdge much more advanced 
respecting the theory of tem- 
peraments, which still remains 
the principal obstacle in the 
way of the phrenologists. The 
difficulties attending the study 
of temperaments, and the ob- 
scurity in which this important 
siibject is shrouded, may be 
estimated by whoever •null com- 
pare what has been said upon it 
by the following writers: Muller's 
Physiology, \q\. ii, pp. 1406-1410; 
Elliotson's Human Physiology, 
pp. 1050-10G2; Blainvillc, Phy- 
siologic Gbicralc et Comparee, 
vol. i. pp. 168, 264, 26.5, vol. ii. 
pp. 4.3, 130, 214, 328, 329, vol. iii. 
pp. 54, 74, 118, 148, 149. 284, 
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vre must consider this alleged progress as a very doubt- 
ful point; and, in the present state of our knowledge, 
we cannot safely assume that there has been any per- 
manent improvement in the moral or intellectual 
faculties of man, nor have we any decisive ground for 
saying that those faculties are likely to be greater in 
an infant born in the most civilized part of Europe, 


than in one born in the 
country.^® 


285; Williamses Frinci^ples of 
Medicine, pp. 16, 17, 112, 113; 
Geoffrey Saint Hilaire, Anomalies 
da f Organisation, "vol. i. pp. 186, 
190 ; Broussais, Examen des 
Doctrines Medieales, vol. i. pp. 
204, 205, vol. hi. p. 276 ; 
Bencmard, Hist, de la Medecine, 
yol. 1 . p. 326 ; Sprenget, Hist, de 
la Mldccine, vol. i. p. 380 ; vol. 
ii. p. 408, vol. iii. p. 21, vol. v. 
p. 325, vol. vi. p. 492 ; Esquirol, 
Maladies Mcntales, vol. i. pp. 39, 
226, 429, 594, vol. ii. p. 29 ; 
Lepelletier, Physiol, M'edicde, vol. 
i. pp. 139, 281, vol. iii. pp. 372- 
429, vol. iv. pp. 93, 123, 133, 
143, 148, 177; Hcnle, Anatomie 
Generals, vol, i. p. 474, vol. ii. 
pp, 288, 289, 316; Bichat, 
Anatomie Ghierale, vol. i. p. 207, 
vol. ii. p. 444, vol. iii. pp. 310, 
507, vol. iv. pp. 281, 399, 400, 
504 ; Bichat sur la Vie, pp. 80, 
81, 234, 235 ; Phillips on Scrofula, 
p. 9; Feuchtcrsleben’s Medical 
Psychology, pp. 143-145; (Eiivres 
de Fontenelle, Paxis, 1766, vol. v. 
p. 110; Cullen's Works, Edinb. 
1827, vol. j. pp. 214-221; 
Cabanis, Bapporis du Physique 
et du Moral, pp. 76-83, 229-261, 
520-533; Noble on the Brain, 
pp. 370-376; Combe's North 
America, vol.' i. pp. 126-128. 
Latterly, attention has been paid 
to the chemistry of the blood as 
VOL. I, 


region of a barbarous 


it varies in the various tem- 
peraments ; and this seems a 
more satisfactory method than 
the old plan of merely describing 
the obvious symptoms of the 
tempera7nent. Clark on Animal 
Physiology, in Fourth Beport of 
the British Association, p. 126; 
Simon’s Animal Chemistry, voL 
i. p. 236 ; Wagner’s Physiology, 

p. 262. 

We often hear of hereditary 
talents, hereditary vices, and 
hereditary virtues ; but whoever 
will critically examine the evi- 
dence will find that we have no 
proof of their existence. The 
way in which they are commonly 
proved is in the highest degree 
illogical; the usual course being 
for writers to collect instances 
of some mental peculiarity 
found in a parent and in liis 
child, and then to infer that the 
peculiarity was bequeathed. By 
this mode of reasoning we might 
demonstrate any proposition ; 
since in all large fields of inquiry 
there are a sufficient number of 
empirical eoineldencos to make 
a plausible case in favour of 
whatever view a man chooses to 
advocate. But tliis is not the 
way in which truth is discovered; 
and we ought to inquire not 
only how many instances thera 
are of hereditary talents, &c. 
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I Wlaatever, tlaerefore, the moral and intellectual pro- 
IgT'ess of men may be, it resolves itself not into a pro- 
igress of natoal bapaciiy,^3 b^t into a progress, if I 
Imay so say, of opportunity ; that is, an improvement in 
2 the circumstances under "wbicb that capacity after 
Ibirtli comes into play. Here, then, lies tlio gist of tlio 
I’wbole matter. The progress is one, not of internal 
power, but of external advantage. The child bor-n in a 


i 


civilized land is not likely, as such, to bo suporior to 
lone born among barbarians ; and the di'CTerence which 
ionsucs between the acts of the two children will bo 
i caused, so far as we know, solely by the pressure of 
1 external circumstances ; by which I mean the surround- 
fing opinions, knowledge, associations; in a word, the 
Iciitire mental atmosphere in which the two children 
fare respectively nurtured. 


but bowm.anj'in.staiires there are 
oi' such qual'itio.s not being liero- 
ditniT. Until something of this 
soil Is attempted, tve can know 
noiliing about the matter in- 
duct ivolj' 1 while, until physio- 
logy and cheniisiry iU’e niiich 
more iidraneeil, wo (tan know 
nothing about it dcdiuttivoly. 
These considei'iitions ought to 
prevent us from receiving sttite- 
ineiits {Tut/' M'' IS Mediuul Juris- 
prudence, pp. 044, 078, and 
niiuiy otlior books) which posi- 
tively affirm the exi.sten(m of 
hereditary mildness ttnd here- 
ditary snicide; and the same 
I'umiU’k applies to hereditary dis- 
ease (on which see some admi- 
rable' observations in Phillips on 
S':ro/iila, pp. 101-120, London, 
and ivith still greater 
foi-eo does it apply to hereditary 
vices and hereditary virtues; iu- 
nsnuicli as ethical phenomena 
have not been registered as care- 
fully as physiological ones, and 
thorefore our conciusious respect- 


ing them are even more pre- 
carious. 

To what has been already 
stated, I will add the opinions 
of two of the most profound 
among modern thinkers. ‘ Men, 
I think, have boon much the 
same for natural endowments in 
all times.’ Conduct of the Un- 
derstanding, in Lock's Work, 
vol. ii. p. 361. ‘ Les dispositions 
primitives ngissent %alemont 
chez les pouples barbares et chez 
les peuples polices; ils sent 
vraisemblableineut les memes 
dans tons les 1 ieux et dans tons les 
terns. . , Pins il y aura d'hommes, 
et plus vous aurez de grands 
hommesou d'hommes propres a de- 
veni r grands.’ Prugres de /’ Esptrit 
Humain, in (Euwes de Turgot, 
vol. ii. p. 264. The remarks of 
Pr. Brown {Lectures on the 
■Mind, p. ,57), if I rightly un- 
derstand his rhetorical language, 
apply not to natural capacity, 
but to that which is acquired : 
see the end of his ninth Lecture, 
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On tliis account it is evident, that if we look at inan- 
Idnd iiT the aggregate, their moral and intellectnal con- 
dnct is regulated by the moral and intellectnal notions 
prevalent in their own time. There are, of course, manv 
persons who -will rise above those notions, and many 
others who -will sink below them. But such cases are 
exceptional, and form a very small proportion of the 
total amount of those who are nowise remaikabie either 
for good or for evil. An immense ma-jority of men must 
always remain in a middle state, neither very foolish 
nor very able, neither very virtuous nor very vicious, 
but slumbering on in a peaceful and decent mediocrity, 
adopting without much difideulty the current opinions of 
tlie day, making no inquiry, exciting no scandal, causing 
no wonder, just holding themselves on a level with their 
generation, and noiselessly conforming to the standard 
of morals and of knowledge common to the age and 
country in which they live. 

Now, it requires but a superficial acquaintance with 
history to be awai’e that this standard is constantly 
changing, and that it is never precisely the same even 
in the most similar countries, or in two successive 
generations in the same country. The opinions which 
are popular in any nation vary in many respects almost 
jfrom year to year ; and what in one period is attacked 
as a paradox or a heresy, is in another period wel- 
comed as a sober truth ; which, however, in its turn is 
replaced by some subsequent novelty. This extreme 
mutability in the ordinary standard of human actions 
shows that the conditions on which the standard de- 
pends must themselves be very mutable; and those 
conditions, whatever they may be, are evidently the 
originators of the moral and intellectual conduct of the 
great average of mankind. 

Here, then, we have a basis on which we can safely 
proceed. We know that the main cause of human actions 
is extremely variable ; we have only, therefore, to 
apply this test to any set of circumstances which are 
supposed to be the cause, and if we find that such cir- 
cumstances are not very variable, we must infer that 
they are not the cause we are attempting to discover. 
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Applying this test to moral motives, or to the dic- 
tates of what is called moral instinct, we shall at once 
see how extremely small is the influence those motives 
have exercised over the progress of civilization. For 
there is, unquestionably, nothing to be found in the 
world winch has undergone so little change as those 
great dogmas of which moral systems are composed. 
To do good to others ; to sacrifice for their benefit your 
wishes; to love your neighbour as yourself; to 
forgive yOur enemies; to restrain your passions ; to 
honour your parents ; to respect those who are set over 
you : these, and a few others, are the sole essentials of 
morals ; but they have been kno^vn for thousands of 
years, and not one jot or tittle has been added to them 
by all the sermons, homilies, and text-books which 
moralists and theologians have been able to produce.*”* 


” That the system of morals Bevelopmeni, vol. ii. pp. 376- 
propounded in the New Testa- 380; Mure's Hist, of Greek 
mont contained no maxim which Literature, vol. ii. p. 398, vol. 
had not been previously enun- iii. p. 380 ; Prescott s History of 
ciated, and that some of the Mexico, vol. i. p. 31 ; Elpkin- 
most beautiful pa.ssages in the stove's History of India, p. 47 ; 
Apostolic writings are quota- Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. i. 
tions from pagan authors, is well pp. 87, 168, vol. iii. pp. 105* 
known to every schohir ; and so 114; Mill’s History of India, 
far from supplying, as some sup- vol. i. p. 419; liohlen, das alte 
pose, an objection against Chris- Indien, vol. i. pp. 364-366; 
tianity, it is a strong recoin- Beausohre, Histoire de Manichhe, 
meudatiou of it, as indicating vol. i. pp. 318, 319; Coleman's 
the intimate relation betw'een Mythology of the Hindus, 
the doctrines of Christ and the Transac, of Soo. of Bombay, vol. 
moral sympathies of mankind iii. p. 198 ; Transac. of Asiatic 
in different ages. But to assert Society, vol. i. p. 5, vol. iii. pp. 
that Christianity communicated 283, 284 ; Asiatic Besearckes, 
to man moral truths previously vol. vi. p. 271, voh vii. p. 40, 
unknown, argues, on the part of vol. xvi. pp. 130, 277, vol. xx. 
the assertor, either gross igno- pp. 460, 461; 27«jDa6wi!a«, vol. i. 
ranee or else wilful fraud. For pp. 328, 338 ; Cailm's North- 
evidence of tlie knowledge of American Indians,vol. ii. -p. 24:Z ; 
moral truths possessed by bar- Sy7ne's Embassy to Ava, vol. ii. 
barous nations, independently p. 389 ; DnmVs C/iwesc, vol. i. p. 
of Christianity, and for the most 196, vol. ii. pp. 136, 233 ; Jour- 
— * -■ to its nromulea- nal Asiaiinue. I ’ ‘ ' 
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But, if we contrast tliis stationary aspect of moral 
truths with the progressive aspect of intellectual truths, 
the difierence is indeed startling.^® All the gi'eat moral 
systems which have exercised much influence have been 
fcidamentally the same ; all the great intellectual sys- 
tems have been fundamentally different. In reference 
to our moral conduct, there is not a single principle 
now known to the most cultivated Europeans, which was 
not likewise known to the ancients. In reference to 
the conduct of our intellect, the modems have not only 
made the most important additions to every department 
of knowledge that the ancients ever attempted to study, 
but besides this, they have upset and revolutionized the 
old methods of inquiry; they have consolidated into one 
great scheme all those resources of induction which 
Aristotle alone dimly perceived ; and they have created 
sciences, the faintest idea of which never entered the 
mind of the boldest thinker antiquity produced. 


Sir Jamas Mackintosh was 
BO struck by the stationary cha- 
racter of moral principles, tliat 
ho denies the possibility of their 
advance, and boldly affirms that 
no further discoveries can be 
made in morals; ‘Morality ad- 
mits no discoveries. . . . More 
than three thousand years have 
elapsed since the composition of 
the Pentateuch; and let any 
man, if he is able, teU. me in 
what important respect the rule 
of life has varied since that 
distant period. Let the Insti- 
tutes of Menu be explored with 
the same view ; we shall arrive 
at the same conclusion. Lot the 
books of false religion be opened; 
it will be found that their moral 
system is, in aU its grand fea- 
tures, the same. . . . The fact is 
evident that no improvements 
have been made in practical 
morality. . , . The facts which . 
lead to the formation of moral 


rules are as accessible, and must 
be as obvious, to the simplest 
barbarian as to the most en- 
lightened philosopher. . . . Th« 
case of the physical and specu- 
lative sciences is directly oppo- 
site. There the facts are remote 
and seai'cely accessible. . , . . , 
From tlie coxmtless variety of 
the facts with 
conversant, it 
prescribe any 
future improvement. It 
wise with morals. They have 
hitherto been stationary; and, 
in my opinion, they are likely 
for ever to continue so.’ Life of 
Mackintosh, edited by his Son, 
London, 1835, vol. i. pp. 119-i 
122. Condorcet {Vie de Tnrgot, 
p. 180) say.s, ‘ La morale de 
toutes les nations a la nifime ; * 
and Kant (Jjogik, in Kants 
Werke, vol. i. p. 356), ^In der 
Moral-philosophie sind wir nicht 
weitot* rrntoTnTneT): nis rlin Altnu.’ 
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These are, to every educated mau, recognized and 
notorious facts ; and the inference to bo drawn from 
them is immediately obvious. Since civilization is_ the 
product of moral and intellectual agencies, and since 
that product is constantly changing, it evidently cannot 
be regulated by the stationary agent; because, _ when 
surrounding chuumstances are unchanged, a stationary 
agent can only produce a stationary eliect. The only 
other agent is the intellectual one ; and that this is the 
real mover may be proved in two distinct ways ; first, 
because being, as we have ahnady seen, either moral 
or intellectual, and being, as we have also seen, not 
moral, it must be intellectual ; and, secondly, because 
the intellectual principle has an activity and a capacity 
for adaptation, which, as I undertake to show, is quite 
sufficient to account for the extraordinary progress 
that, during several centuries, Europe has continued 
to make, . , , 

Such are the main arguments by which my view is 
supported ; but there are also other and collateral 
circumstances which arc well worthy of consideration. 
The first is, that the intellectual principle is not only 
far more progressive than the moral principle,^ but is 
also far more permanent in its results. The acquisitions 
made by the intellect arc, in every civilized country, 
carefully preserved, registered in certain well-under- 
stood formulas, and protected by the use of technical 
and scientific language; they are easily handed down 
from one generation to another, and thus assuming an 
accessible, or, as it were, a tangible form, they olten 
influence the most distant posterity, they become the 
heirlooms of mankind, the immortal beiiuest of the 
genius to which they owe their birth. But the good 
deeds effected by our moral faculties are less capable of 
transmission; they are of a more private and retiring 
character; while, as the motives to which they owe 
their origin are generally the re.sult of self'disoipline 
and of self-sacrifice, they have to be worked out by 
every man for himself ; and thus, begun by each anew, 
they derive little benefit from the maxims of preceding 
experience, nor can they well be stored up for the use 
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of future moralists. The consequence is, that although 
moral excellence is more amiable, and to most persons 
more attractive, than intellectual excellence, still, it 
must he confessed that, looking at ultei-ior results, it is 
far less active, less permanent, and, as I shall presently 
prove, less pi’oductive of real good. Indeed, if we 
examine the effects of the most active philanthi-opy, and 
of the largest and most disinterested kindness, we shall 
find that those effects are, comparatively speaking, short- 
lived ; that there is only a small number of individuals 
they come in contact with and benefit ; that they rarely 
survive the generation which witnessed their commence- 
ment ; and that, when they take the more durable form 
of founding great public charities, such institutions 
invariably fall, first into abuse, then into decay, and 
after a time are either destroyed, or perverted from 
their original intention, mocking the effort by which 
it is vainly attempted to perpetuate the memory even 
of the purest and most energetic benevolence. 

These conclusions are no doubt very unpalatable; 
and what makes them peculiarlj’- offensive is, that it is 
impossible to refute them. For the deeper we pene- 
ti-ate into this question, the more clearly shall wo see 
the superiority of intellectual acquisitions over moral 
feeling.^*’ There is no instance on record of an ignorant 
man who, having good intentions, and supreme power 
to enforce them, has not done fai' mmo evil than good. 
And whenever the intentions have boon very eager, 
and the power very extensive, the evil has been enor- 
mous. But if yon can diminish the sincerity of that 
man, if yon can mix some alloy with his motives, you 
will likewise diminish the evil which he works. If ho 
is selfi.sh as well as ignorant, it will often ha[)pen that 
you may play off his vice against his ignorance, and by 
exciting his fears restrain his mischief. If, iiowever, 
he has no fear, if he is entirely unselfish, if his sole 
object is the good of others, if he pursues that object 

One part of the argument is est toujours passager; les v4rit6s 
well stated by Cuvier, wlio says, qu’on leur laisae sont eternelles.’ 
‘ Lo bien que I’on fait aux Cuvier, Md^es Hisiori^ues, yolAi. 
liommes, quelque grand qu’il soit, p. 304 
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with enthusiasm, upon a large scale, and with dis- 
torested zeal, then it is that you have no check upon 
him, you have no means of preventing the calamities 
which, in an ignorant age, an ignorant man will be 
sure to inflict. How entirely this is verified by ex- 
perience, we may see in studying the history of religious 
persecution. To punish even a single man for his 
religious tenets, is assuredly a crime of the deepest 
dye ; but to punish a large body of men, to persecute 
an entire sect, to attempt to extirpate opinions, which, 
gro^ving out of the state of society in which they arise, 
are themselves a manifestation of the marvellous and 
luxuriant fertility of the human mind,— to do this is 
not only one of the most pernicious, but one of the 
most foolish acts that can possibly be conceived. 
ISTevertheless, it is an undoubted fact that an over- 
whelming majority of religious persecutors have been 
men of the purest intentions, of the most admirable 
and unsullied morals. It is impossible that this should 
be otherwise. For they are not bad-intentioned men, 
who seek to enforce opinions which they believe to be 
good. Still less are they bad men, who are so regard- 
less of temporal considerations as to employ all the 
resources of their power, not for their own benefit, but 
for the purpose of propagating a religion which they 
think necessary to the future happiness of mankind. 
Such men as these are nob bad, they are only ignorant ; 
ignorant of the nature of truth, ignorant of the con- 
sequences of their own acts. But, in a moral point of 
view, their motives are unimpeachable. Indeed, it is 
the very ardour of their sincerity which warms them 
into persecution. It is the holy zeal by which they 
are fired that quickens their fanaticism into a deadly 
activity. If you can impress any man with an absorb- 
ing conviction of the supreme importance of some 
moral or religious doctrine ; if . you can make him 
believe that those who reject that doctrine are doomed 
to eternal perdition ; if you then give that man power, 
and by means of his ignorance blind him to the ulterior 
consequences of his owii act, — he will infallibly perse- 
cute those who deny his doctrine ; and the extent of 
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his pei’seoution will be regulated by the extent of his 
sincerity. Dimmish the sincerity, and you will dimi- 
nish the persecution: in other words, by weakening 
the virtue you may check the evil. This is a truth of 
which history furnishes such innumerable examples^ 
that to deny it would be not only to reject the plainest 
and most conclusive arguments, but to refuse the con- 
current testimony of every age. I wUl merely select 
two cases, which, from the entire difference in their 
circumstances, are very apposite as illustrations : the 
first being from the history of Paganism, the other 
from the history of Christianity ; and both proving the 
inability of moral feelings to control religious per- 
secution. 

I. The Roman emperors, as is well known, subjected 
the early Christians to persecutions, which, though 
they have been exaggerated, were frequent and yery 
grievous. But what to some persons must appear 
extremely strange, is, that among the active authors of 
these cruelties, we find the names of the best men who 
ever sat on the throne ; while the worst and most in- 
famous princes were precisely those who spared the 
Christians, and took no heed of their increase. The 
two most thoroughly depraved of all the emperors were 
certainly Oommodus and Elagabalus ; neither of whom 
persecuted the new religion, or indeed adopted any 
measures against it. Th^ey were too reckless of the 
future, too selfish, too absorbed in their own infamous 
pleasures, to mind whether truth or error prevailed 
and being thus indifferent to the welfare of them sub- 
jects, they cared nothing about the progress of a creed, 
which they, as Pagan emperors, were hound to regard 
as a fatal and impious delusion. They, therefore, 
allowed Christianity to run its course, unchecked by 
those penal laws which more honest, but more mis- 
taken, rulers would assuredly have enacted. We find, 

‘The first 
modus must 
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accordingly, tliat tlie great enemy of Christianity was 
Marcns Aurelius : a man of kindly temper, and of ftjar- 
less, unflinching honesty, but whose reign was charac- 
terized by a persecution from which he would have 
refrained had he been less in eaimest about the religion 
of his fathers.!* _A.nd to complete the argument, it 
may be added, that the last and one of the mo.st 
strenuous of the opponents of Christianity, who oc- 
cupied the throne of the Csesars, was Julian : a prince 
of eminent probity, whose opinions are often attacked, 
but against whose moi'al conduct even calumny itself 
has hardly breathed a suspicion.!* 


the Thundering Legmi, in Moyle's 
Works, vol. ii. p. 2G6, London, 

1 726. ‘ Holiognbalus al.so, though 
in other respects the nio.st 
infamous of all princes, and 
perhaps the mo.st odious of all 
mortals, showed no marks of 
bitterness or aversion to the 
di.soiples of Jesus.’ Mvshciiris 
Ecd. History, vol. i. p. 66 : see 
also 31 i! man's Hist, of Christi- 
anity, Loudon, 1840, vol. ii. 
p. 225. 

Dr. Milman {History of 
Chrislianiiy, 1840, vol. ii.p. 159) 
says, ‘A blameless disciple in 
the severe.st school of pliilosophic 
morality, the austerity of Marr 
cus rivalled that of the Chris- 
tians in its contempt of the follies 
and diversions of life; yet his 
native kindliness of di.sposition 
wa.s not hardened or embittered 
by tile severity or tlie pride of 
hi.s philosophy. With Aurelius, 
ncvertlieless, Christianity found 
not only a fair and high-minded 
competitor for tlie command of 
the human mind; not only a 
rival in tlie exaltation of the 
soul of man to higher views and 
more dignified motives; but a 
violent and intolerant persecu- 


tor.’’ M. Guizot compares him 
with Louis IX. of France; and 
certainly there was in both an 
evident connexion between sin- 
cerity and' persecution : ‘ Marc 
Aurele et saint Louis sont peut- 
6tre les deux seuls princes qui, 
en toute occasion, aient fait de 
leurs croyances mondes la 
premiiire r^'gle de leur conduite : 
Jlarc Aurele, stoicien ; saint 
Louis, ciiretien.’ Cruieot, Civili- 
sation en France, vol. iv. p. 142., 
Even Duples.sis Moriiay (il/em, 
vol. iv. p. 374) calls him ‘le 
meilleur des empereurs payen.s ; ’ 
and Ritter {Hist, of PhUoa. 
vol. iv. p. 222), ‘the virtuous 
and noble emperor.’ 

Neaiider {History of the 
Church, vol. i. p. 122) observes, 
that the be.st emperors opposed 
Christianity, and tliat the worst 
ones were indifferent to its en- 
croachments. The same remark, 
in regard to Marcus and Com- 
mudus, is made by ' Gibbon 
{Decline and Fail, chap, xvi. 
p. 220, Lund, 1836). Another 
writer, of a very different cha- 
racter, a.scribes this peculiarity 
to the wiles of the devil : ‘ In 
the primitive times, it is ob- 



served that the best emperors cutors of the Church.’ Memoirs 
■we^re some of them stiiTed up by of Colonel SMtehinson, p. 85. 
Satan to be tlie bitterest perse- 
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II. THe second illustration is supplied by Spain; a 
country of which it must be confessed, that in no other 
have religious feeiing.s exercised such sway over the 
affairs of men. No other European nation has pro- 
duced so many ardent and disinterested missionaries, 
zealous self-denying martyrs, who have cheerfully 
sacrificed their lives in order to propagate truths 
which they thought necessary to be known. Nowhere 
else have the spiritual classes been so long in the 
ascendant ; nowhere else are the people so devout, the 
churches so crowded, the clergy so numerous. But 
the sincerity and the honesty of purpose by which the 
Spanish people, taken as a whole, have always been 
marked, have not only been unable to prevent I'cligious 
persecution, but have proved the means of encouraging 
it. If the nation had been more lukewarm, it would 
have been more tolerant. As it was, the preservation 
of the faith became the first consideration ; and every- 
thing being sacrificed to this one object, it naturally 
happened that zeal begat cruelty, aiid the soil was pre- 
pared in which the Inquisition took root and flourished. 
The supporters of that barbai'ous institution were not 
hypocrites, but enthusiasts. Hypocrites are for the 
most part too supple to be cruel. For cruelty is a stern 
and unbending pas.sion; wliile hy[Docrisy is a fawning 
and flexible art, which accommodates itself to human 
feelings, and flatters the weakness of men in order that 
it may gain its own ends. In S})ain, the earnestness 
of the nation, being concentrated on a single topic, 
carried everything before it ; and hatred of heresy be- 
coming a habit, persecution of heresy was thought a duty. 
The conscientious energy with which that duty was ful- 
filled is seen in the history of the Spanish Church. 
Indeed, that the inquisitors were remarkable for an 
undeviating and incorruptible integrity, may be proved 
in a variety of ways, and from different and independ- 
ent sources of evidence. This is a question to which 
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I sli all hereafter return ; hut there are two testimonies 
which I caainot omit, because, from the circumstances 
attending them, they are peculiarly unimpeaclmblo. 
Llorente, the great historian of the Inquisition, and its 
bitter enemy, had access to its private papers ; and yet, 
with the fullest means of information, he does not even 
insinuate a charge against the moral character of the 
inquisitors ; but while execrating the cruelty of their 
conduct, he cannot deny the purity of their inten- 
tions.'*® Thirty years earlier, Townsend, a clergyman of 
the Church pf England, published his valuable work 
on Spain and though, as a Px’otestant and an Eng- 
lishman, he had every reason to be prejudiced against the 
infamous system which he describes, he also can bring 
no charc:e against those who upheld it; but having 
occasion to mention its establishment at Barcelona, 
one of its most important branches, he makes the 
remarkable admission, that all its members are men of 
worth, and that most of them are of distinguished 
humanity.'*^ 

These facts, startling as they are, form a very small 
part of that vast mass of evidence which history con- 
tains, and which decisively proves the utter inability of 
moral feelings to diminish religious persecution. The 
way in which the diminution has been really effected 
by the mere progress of intellectual acquirements, will 
be pointed out in another part of this volume ; when 
we shall see that the great antagonist of intolerance is 

By which, indeed, he is p. xxiii.: compare vol. ii. pp. 
sorely puzzled. ‘ On rccon- 267, 268, vol. iv. p. 153. 
naitra inon impartialite clans *' Highly spoken of by the 
quolcjnes circonstances on je fais late Blanco White, a most com- 
romarqner cliez les inqnisiteurs petent judge. See Dohlado's 
dos clispo.sitions genorcuses; co Letters from tSpain^ p. 6. 
qui me porte a croiro que les ‘ It is, however, universally 
atroces sentences rendues ptir lo acknowledged, for the credit of 
Saint-Office, sont plutot nno the corps at Barcelona, that ;ill its 
consequence de ses lois organ- members are men of worth, and 
iques, qu’un effet du caractere most of them distinguished for 
particulior de ses menibres.' humanity.’ Townsend’s Jotirnep 
Llorente, Histoirc Critique de through Spain, in IIM and 11 
t Inquisition (TEsjpactne, vol. i. vol. i. p. 122, Lond. 1792. 
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not linmanity, but knowledge. It is to tbe diffusion of 
knowledge, and to that alone, that we owe the com- 
parative cessation of what is unquestionably the greatest 
evil men have ever inflicted on their own species. For 
that religious persecution is a greater evil than any 
other, is apparent, not so much from the enormous and 
almost incredible number of its known •victims,^^ from 
the fact that tbe unknown must be far more numerous, 
and that history gives no account of those who have 
been spared in the body, in order that they might 
suffer in the mind. We hear much of martyrs and con- 
fessors — of those who were slain by the sword, or 
consumed in the fire ; but we know little of that still 
larger number who, by the mere threat of persecution, 
hare been driven into an outward abandonment of 
their real opinions; and who, thus forced into an 
apostasy the heart abhors, have passed the remainder of 
their life in the practice of a constant and humiliating 
hypocrisy. It is this which is the real curse of religious 
persecution. For iu this way, men being constrained 
to mask their thoughts, there arises a habit of securing 
safety by falsehood, and of purchasing impunity with 
deceit. In this way fraud becomes a necessary of life ; 
insincerity is made a daily custom ; the whole tone of 
public feeling is vitiated, and the gross amount of vice 

** In 1546, the Venetian am- 
tassador at the court of the 
Emperor Charles V. stated, in an 
official report to his o-vrn govern- 
ment on his return home, ‘ that 
in Holland and in Friesland, 
more than 30,000 persons have 
Buffered death at the hands of 
justice for Anabaptist eixors.’ 

Correspondenca of CharCcs V. 
and his Ambassadors, edited by 
William Bradford, Loud. 8ro, 

1850, p. 471. In Spain, the 
Inquisition, during the eighteen 
years of Torqueniada’s ministry, 
punished^ according to the lowest 
estimate, upwards of 105,000 
persons, of whom 8,800 were 


burned. Prescott's History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. 
p. 265. In Andalusia alone, 
during .a single year, the Inqui- 
sition put to death 2,000 Jews, 
‘ besides 17,000 who underwent 
some form of punishment less 
severe than that of tho stake.’ 
Ticknor's H'lstory of Spanish 
lAterature, vol. i. p. 410. For 
otlier statistical evidence on this 
horrible subject, see Llorente, 
Hvitoire de I' Inpuisition, vol. i. 
pp. 160, 229, 238, 239, 279, 280, 
406, 407, 456, vol. ii. pp. 77, 116, 
376, vol. iv. p. 31; and, above 
all, the summary at pp. 242- 
273. 
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and of error fearfully increased. Surely, thou, ■vve have 
reason to say, that, compared to this, all other crimes 
are of small account ; and we may well he grateful for 
that increase of intellectual pursuits which has de- 
stroyed an evil that some among us w'ould oven now 
willingly restore. 

The principle I am advocating is of such immense 
importance in practice as well as in theory, that I will 
give yet another instance of the energy with which it 
works. The second greatest evil known to manlcind — 
the one by wliicli, with the exception of religious perso- 
cution, most sutiiiring has been caused — is, nnqiiostion- 
al)ly, the practice of war. That this barbarous pursuit 
is, iu the progress of society, steadily declining, must 
ho evidont, even to the most hasty reader of European 
history.®'' If wo compare one country with another, wo 
shall iind that for a very long period wars have boon 
bocoraing less frequent ; and now so clearly is the move- 
ment marked, that, until the late commencement of hos- 
tilities, wo had remained at peace for nearly forty years: 
a circumstance un])aralleled, not only in our own country, 
hut also in the annals of every other country which has 
been important enough to jjlay a loading part in the 
affairs of the world.®''’ The question arises, as to what 
share our moral feelings have had in bringing about this 
great improvement. And if this question is answered, 
not according to preconceived opinions, but according 
to the evidence we possess, the answer will certainly 
he, that those feelings have had no share at all. For it 


On the diminislied love of 
war, which is even more nnirked 
than the actual diinimition of 
war, see some interesting re- 
marks in Comte, PhiiosopMe 
Foeitive, vol. iv. pp. 488, 713, 
vol. vi. pp. 68, 424-436, where 
the antagonism between the 
military .spirit and the indus- 
trial spirit is, on the whole, well 
worked out; tliough some of tlie 
leading phenomena have escaped 


the attention of this eminent 
philosopher, from his want of 
acquaintance with the history 
and pro'sent state of political 
economy. 

In Fellow's JAfe of Sid- 
mouth, 1847, vol. iii, p. 137, this 
prolonged peace is gravely as- 
cribed to ‘the wisdom of the 
adjustment of 181.5;’ in other 
words, to the proceedings of the 
Congress of Vienna,! 



STtrely will not be pretended that the moderns have 
made any discoveries respecting the moral evils of war. 
On tins' head nothing is now known that has not 
been known for many centuries. That defensive wars 
are just, and that olfensivc Avars are unjust, are the 
only two principles wliicli, on this subject, moralists 
arc able to teacli. These two principles were as clearly 
laid down, as Avell understood, and as universally ad- 
mitted, in the Middle Ages, when there was never a 
Aveek without \var, as they are at the present moment, 
when war is deoinod a rare and singular occuri-enco. 
Since, then, the actions of men respecting war have 
been gradually changing, while their moral knowledge 
respecting it has not been changing, it is palpably evi- 
dent that the changeable effect has not been produced 
by the unchangeable cause. It is impossible to con- 
ceive an argument more decisiAm than this. If it can 
he proved that, during the last thousand years, moralists 
or theologians have pointed out a single evil caused by 
war, the existence of which Avas unknown to their pre- 
decessors, — if this can he pi-oved, I Avill abandon the 
view for wdiich I am contending. But if, as I most 
conlidently assort, this cannot be proved, then it must 
be conceded tbafc, no additions having been made on 
this subject to the stock of morals, no additions can 
have been made to the result Avhich the morals pro- 
duce.**® 


Unless move zeal, has been 
displayed in the diffusion of 
moral and religious principles; 
in which case it would be possi- 
ble for the principles to be sta- 
tionary, and yet their effects be 
progressive. But so far from 
this, it is certain that in the 
Middle -Ages there were,, rela- 
tively -to the population, more 
churches than there are now; 
the spiritual classes were far 
more numerous, the proselyting 
spirit far more eager, and there 
was a much stronger determina- 
tion to prevent purely scientific 


inferences from encroaching on 
ethical ones. Indeed, during ihe 
Middle Ages, the moral and 
religious literature outweighed 
all the profane literature put 
together ; and surpassed it, not 
only in bulk, but also in the 
ability of its cultivators. Now, 
however, the generalizations of 
moralists have ceased to control 
the affairs of men, and have 
made way for the larger doctrine 
of expediency, which includes 
all interests and all classes. ’ 
Systematic writers on moials 
reached their zenith in the thir- 
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Thus far as to the influence exercised by moral feel- 
ings in increasing our distaste for war. But if, on the 
Other hand, we turn to the human intellect, in the nar- 
rowest sense of the term, we shall find that every great 
increase in its activity has been a heavy blow to the war- 
like spirit. The full evidence for this I shall hereafter 
detail at considerable length ; and in this Introduction I 
can only pretend to bring forward a few of those promi- 
nent points, which, being on the surface of history, will 
be at once understood. 

Of these points, one of the most obvious is, that every 
important addition made to knowledge increases the 
authority of the intellectual classes, by increasing the 
resources which they have to wield. Now, the anta- 
gonism betAveen these classes and the military class is 
evident: it is the antagonism between thought and 
action, between the internal and the external, between 
argument and violence, between persuasion and force ; 
or, to sum up the whole, between men who live by the 
pursuits of peace and those who live by the practice of 
Avar. Wliatevor, tliercfore, is favourable to one class, is 
manifestly unfavourable to the other. Supposing the 
remaining circumstances to be the same, it must hap- 
pen, that as the intellectual acquisitions of a people 
inciease, their love of war will diminish ; and if their 
intellectual acquisitions are very small, their love of war 
will be very groat.*^ In perfectly barbarous countries, 


teenth century, fell off rapidly 
after that period, were, as Cole- 
ridge well says, opposed by ‘ the 
genius of Protestantism : ’ and, 
by the end of the seventeenth 
century, became extinct in the 
most civilized countries ; the 
Ductor I>uliitantium of Jeremy 
Taylor being the last compre- 
hensive attempt of a man of 
gcuiius to mould society solely 
according to the maxims of 
moralists. Compare two inte- 
resting passages in Mvsheim's 


and Coleridge's Friend, vol. iii. 
p. 104. 

Herder boldly asserts that 
man originally, and by virtue of 
his organization, is peaceably 
disposed; but this opinion is de- 
cisively refuted by the immense 
additions which, since the time 
of Herder, have been made to 
our knowledge of tho feelings 
and habits of savages. ‘ ludesseu 
ist’s wahr, dass der Pan dcs 
Menschen vorzuglieh auf dio 
Vertheidigung, nicht auf den 
in diesem 
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fclierc avo no intellectual acquisitions ; and tlie mind 
being a blank and dreary waste, tlie only resource is 
external activity,®® tbe only merit personal courage. 
IMo account is made of any man, unless lie bas killed 
an enemy ; and the more be bas Idlled, tbe greater tbe 
reputation be enjoys.^® Tliis is tbe purely savage state ; 
and it is tbe state in wbicb military glory is most 
esteemed, and military men most respected,®® rrom 

niufr-s ihm die Kmist zir Hiilfo slain an enemy was marked by a 
Jeommen, in j'ener abor isfc er von degrading badge.’ Groin's Uis- 
Natiir das kriiftigste Qeschopf tori/ of Greece, vol. xi, p. 397. 
dcir Erde. Seine Gestalt selbst Among the Dyaks of Bonieo, 
lehrot ihn also Friedlichkeit, ‘ a man cannot marry until be 
nicht rauberisohe Mordverwiis- has procured a human head; and 
tnng, dor Humanitat orstos he that has several may be dis- 
Merkmal.’ Idecv iiur. GescUchtc, tinguished by his proud and 
bearing, for it constitutes 
*“ Hence, no doubt, that acute- his patent of nobility.’ Earl's 
ness of the senses, natural, and Account of liorneo, in Journal of 
indeed necessary, to an early Asiatic Socict//, vol. iv, p. ISi. 
state of society, and which, being See also Crmcfurd on Borneo, in 
at the expense of the reflecting Journal of Gcog. Soc., vol. xxiii. 
faculties, assimilates man to the pp. 77, 'so. And for similar 
lower animals. See Carpenter's instances of tliis absorption of 
Ilwman Phi/siolog?/, p. 404 ; and all other ideas into warlike ones, 
a fine passage in Herder's Idecn compare Journal of Gcuq. Soc 
Geschichte, vol. ii. p. 12; vol. x. p. 357; MalkfsjEorthern 
Las abstohonde tliierische Ohr, Antiquities, pp. 1,58, 159 195* 
das gleichsam immor lamscht und ThirhcalVs Hist, of Greece, vol. i’. 
horehet, das Idoine seharfe Augo, pp. 226, 284, vol. viii. p. 209; 
das in dor weitesten Feme don Henderson's Historu of Brazil 
Hoinsten _ Ilauch oder Stanb p. 475 ; Southey' i History o’t 
gewalir wird, dor weisso her- Brazil, vol. i. pp. 126, 248* 
vorbleckendo. knoelicnhonagende Asiatic Bii searches,' vol.’ ii. p! 
Zalin, dor dicke Hals und die 188, vol. vii. p. 193 • Trans'- 
zuriickgobogciio Stollung ihres actions of Bombay Society, vol 
Hopfes _auf demsolben.’ Com- ii. pp, 5i, 52; Hoshins's Travels 
pare Prichard s Physical Hist, of in Ethiopia, p. 1G;1 ; Oriqines die 
Mankind, vol. i. pp. 292, 293; Broit,hi Wiivres d.?Muteht,xo\ 
Azara, Amerique Merhlitniale, ii. pp. 333, 334 note. So also 
vol. 11 . p. IS; iVrangcl's Pdar the Thracians; y^s Se ^oyd-rriy 
■^pedition, p. 334 ; Pcdlmes driubTaTov, rh Qi> hrh noK^uoi, 
Pravels in Kordojan, pp. 132, adi \y)i(rrios_ KaKKiarov. Hiro- 
hook V, chap. 6, vol. iii. 
■’’‘Among some M.accdonian p. 10, edit, Baehr. 
tribes, the man who had never « Malcolm (History of PerdcL 
YOL. I. 0 - 
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this frightful dehasement, eYcn up to the summit of 
civilization, there is a long series of consecutive steps ; 
gradations, at each of which something is taken from 
the dominion of force, and something given to the 
authority of thought. Slowly, and one by one, the in- 
tcllectual and pacific classes begin to arise ; at first 
hold in great contempt by waniors, but nevertheless 
gradually gaining ground, increasing in number and in 
power, and at each increase weakening that old mili- 
tary spirit, in which all other tendencies liad formerly 
been absorbed. Trade, commerce, manufactures, law, 
diplomacy, literature, science, philosophy, — all these 
things, originally unknown, became organized into sepa- 
rate studies, each study having a separate class, and 
each class insisting on the importance of its owm pur- 
suit. Of these classes, some are, no doubt, less pacific 
than others ; but even those which are the least pacific, 
arc, of course, more so than men whose associations are 
entirely military, and who see in every fresh war that 
chance of personal distinction, from which, during 
peace, they are altogether debarred.^^ 


vol.i. p. 20t) says of lheTtutars, 

' There is only one path to emi- 
nence, that of military ronowa.’ 
Thus, too, in the Institutes of 
Timour, p. 269; ‘He only is 
equal to stations of power and 
dignity, who is well acquainted 
with the militory art, and with 
the various modes of breaking 
and defeating hostile _ armies.’ 
The same turn of mind is shown 
in the frequency and evident 
delight with which Homer relates 
battles— a peculiarity noticed in 
3f lire's Greek Literature, vol. ii. 
pp. 63, 64, whore an attempt is 
made to turn it into an argument 
to prove that the Homeric poems 
are all by tlio same author; 
tliough the more legitimate in- 
ference would he that the poems 
were ail composed in a barbarous 
. nge. 


To the prospect of personal 
distinction there was fonnerly 
added that of wealth; and in 
Europe, during tire Middle Ages, 
M’ar was a very lucrative pro- 
fession, owing to the custom 
of exacting heavy ransom for 
the liberty of prisoners. See 
Barrington’s learned work, Ob- 
servations on the Statutes, pp. 
390-393, In the reign of Eichard 
II. ‘a war -unth France was 
esteemed as almost the only 
method by which an English 
goiitlemaii could become rich.’ 
(Jompare Turner's Hist, of Eng- 
land, vol. vi. p. 21. SaintePalayo 
{Mhnotres sur I’ancienne Cheva- 
lerie, vol. i. p. 311) says, ‘La 
guerre enrichissoit alors par le 
butin, et par les ran^'ons, oclui 
qui la faisoit avec lo plus de 
valeur, de vigilance et d’activiU 
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Tinis it is that, as civilization advances, an equipoise 
is established, and military ardour is balanced by mo- 
tives which none but a cultivated people can feel. But 
among a people whose intellect i.s not cultivated, such a 
balance can never exist. Of tliis we see a good iilustratioa 
in the history of the present war.^*-* For the peculiarity 
of the great contOvSt in which we are engaged is, that it 
was produced, not by the conflictiug interests of civilized 
countries, but by a rupture between Russia and Turkey, 
tlie two most barbarous monarchies now remaining in 
Europe. This is a very significant fact. It is highly 
characteristic of the actual condition of society, that a 
peace of unexampled length should have been broken, 
not, as former peaces were broken, by a quarrel between 
two civilized nations, but by the encroachments of 
the uncivilized Russians on the still more uncivilized 
Turks. At an earlier period, the influence of intellectual, 
and therefore pacific, habits was indeed constantly in- 
creasing, but was still too weak, even in the most 
advanced countries, to control the old warlike habits : 
hence there arose a desire for conquest, which often 
outweighed all other feelings, and induced great nations 
like France and England to attack each other on the 
slightest pretence, and seek every opportunity of gi’ati- 
fyingthevmdictive hatred with which both contemplated 
the prosperity of their neighbour. Such, however, is 
now the progress of affairs, tliat these two nations, laying 
aside the peevish and irritable jealomsy they once enter- 
tained, are united in a common cause, and have drawn 
tlie sword, not for selfish purposes, but to protect the 
civilized world against the incursions of a barbarous foe. 

This is the leading feature which distinguishes the 
present war from its predecessors. That a peace should 


La ran^on etoit, ee Remble, pour Middle Ages, and was only put 
I’ordiiiaire, uiioaniiiedes revuiuis an end to by the peace of 
du prisonnier.’ hor an analogy Munster, m 1648, Maminas 
Riff Veda Semhita, Commetitaries on the Law of 
vol. i, p, 208, see, 3, and vol. in Nations, 1839, p. 162 j and on 
p. 265, sec. 13, In Europe, the tlie profits formerly made, pp. 
custom of paying a ransom for 157, 158. 
prisoners-of-war survived the I wrote this in 1855. 
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last for nearly forty years, andstonlcl tlien be interrupted, 
not, as heretofore, by hostilities between civilized states, 
but by the ambition of the only empire which is at once 
powerful and uncivilized— is one of many proofs that a 
dislike to war is a cultivated taste peculiar to an intellec- 
tual people. For no one will pretend that the military 
predilections of Russia are caused by a low stete of 
morals, or by a disregard of religious duties, So^ tar 
from this, all the evidence we have shows that vicious 
habits are not more common in Russia than in Franco 
or England and it is certain that the Russians submit 
to the teachings of the church with a docility greater 
than that displayed by their civilized opponeuts.S'* It 
is, therefore, clear that Russia is a warlike country, not 
because the inhabitants are immoral, hut because they 
are unintellcctual. The fault is in the head, not m the 
heart. In Russia, the national intellect being little cul- 
tivated, the intellectual classes lack influence ; the mili- 
tary class, therefore, is supreme. In this early stage of 
society, there is as yet no middle rank,®* and consequently 
the thoughtful and pacific habits which spring from the 
middle ranks have no existence. The minds of men, 
deprived of mental pursuits,®® naturally turn to warlike 


Indeed some have 
that there is less immorality in 
Russia than in Western Europe; 
but tins idea is probably er- 
roneous. See Stirling's Russia, 
Loud. 1841, pp. 59, CO. The 
benevolence and charitable dis- 
position of the Russians are 
attested by Pinkerton, who had 
good means of information, and 
was by no means prejudiced in 
their favour. See Pinlcrrinn's 
Russia, Lond. 1833, pp, 335, 336. 
Sir John Sinclair also says they 
are ‘prone to acts of kindness 
and charity.’ Sinclair's Curre- 
sporidrner, vol. ii. p. 241, 

“■* The reverence of the Rtissian 
people for tlieir clergy has at- 
tracted the attention of many 


observers, and is, indeed, too? 
notorious to require proof. 

A very observing and in- 
telligent writer says, ‘Russia 
has only two ranks — the highest 
and the lowest.’ Letters from 
the Baltic, Lond. 1841, vol. ii. 
p. 185. ‘ Les marchands, qui 
formeraient une classe moyenne, 
sont on si petit nombro qu’ils ne 
pouvent marquer dan.s lAtat: 
d’aillenrs presqno tous sont 
4trangor.s; . . . . on done trouver 
cette ela.sse moyenne qui fait la 
force de.setats?’ Custinds Russie, 
vol. ii. pp. 125, 126: see also 
vol. iv. p. 74. 

““ A recent authoros.'!, who had 
admirable opportunities of study- 
ing the society of St. Petersburg/ 
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ones, as tlie only resource remaining to them. Hence it 
is that, in Russia, all ability is estimated by a military 
standard. The ai’my is considered to be the greatest 
glory of the country : to win a battle, or outwit an enemy, 
is valued as one of the noblest achievements of life ; and 
civilians, whatever their merits may be, are despised by 
this barbarous people, as beings of an altogether inferior 
and subordinate character.^’’ 


•wliieli she estimated with that 
fine tact peculiar to an accom- 
plished woman, was amazed at 
this state of things among classes 
surrounded with eveiy form of 
luxury and wealth: ‘a total ab- 
sence of all rational tiistes or 

literary topics Here it is 

absolutely mauvais genre to dis- 
cuss a rational subject — mere 
fkdmiteric to be, caught upon any 
topics beyond dressing, dancing, 
and a jolk tournure’ Letters 
fram the Baltic, 1841, rol. ii. p. 
233. M. Custine {La Russie en 
1839, vol. i. p. 321) says 'Riglo 
g<in^rale, personne ne profere 
^^amais un mot qxii pourrait 
'int^ressor virement quelqu’un.’ 
At vol. ii. p. 195, ‘Detoutes les 

• facultes de rintelligenee, la seule 
q’uon estime ici c’est le tact.’ 
.Another writer of repute, M. 
Kohl, contemptuously observes, 
that ill Russia, ‘the depths of 
science are not even guessed 
at.’ Kohl’s Russia, 1842, Lond. 
p. 142. 

According to Schnitzler, 
‘Precedence is determined, in 
Russia, by military rank ; and an 
ensign would take ' the pas of a 
nobleman not enrolled in tbo 
. army, or occupying some situa- 
tion giving military rank.’ 
M'Oulloch’s Geog. Diet. 1849, 
vol. ii. p. 614. The same tiling 

• is stated in Pinkerton’s Russia, 


1833, p. 321. M, Erman, who 
travelled through great part of 
the Russian empire, says, ‘ In the 
modern language of St. Peters- 
burg, one constantly hears a 
distinction of the greatest im- 
pox'taiiee, conveyed in the inquiry 
which is habitually made respect- 
ing individuals of the educated 
class: Is he a plain-coat or a 
uniform?’ Erman’ sSiheria, vol. i. 
. 45. See also on this prepon- 
erance of the military classes, 
which is the inevitable fruit of 
the national ignorance, KMs 
Russia, pp. 28, Idi; Stirlmg’s 
Russia under Nicholas the First, 
p. ?•; Custine’ s Russie, vol. i. pp. 
147, 152, 252, 266, vol. ii. pp. 71, 
128, 309, vol. iii. p. 328, vol. iv. 
p. 284. Sir A. Alison {History 
of Europe, vol. ii. pp. 391, 392) 
says, ‘The whole energies of the 
nation are turned towards the 
army. Commerce, the law, and 
all cinl employments, are held 
in no esteem ; the whole youth of 
any consideration betake them- 
selves to the profession of arms.’ 
The same writer (vol. x. p., 566) 
quotes the remark of Bremner, 
that ‘ nothing astonishes the 
Rus.sian or Polish noblemen so 
much as seeing the estimation in 
which the civil professions, and 
especially the bar, axe held in 
Groq,! Hritaift,’ 
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In Endand, on tlie other hand, opposite causes have 
produced opposite results. With us intellectual progress 
is so rapid, and the authority of the middle class so great, 
that not only have military men no influence in the go- 
vernment of the state, but there seemed at one time even 
a dan<>-er lest ive shouhl push this feeling to an extreme ; 
and lc"st, from our detestation of war, we should neglect 
those defensive precautions which the enmity of other 
nations makes it advisable to adopt. But tins at least 
we may safely say, that, in our couutry, a love ot war 
is, as a national taste, utterly extinct. And this vast 
result has been effected, not by moral teachings, nor by 
the dictates of moral instinct ; but by the simple fact, 
tliat ill the progress of civilization there have been formed 
certain classes of society which have an interest in the 
preservation of peace, and whose united authority is 
Rutficiont to control those other classes whose interest 
lies in the prosecution of war. 

It would be easy to conduct this avgumeut furthei', 
and to prove how, by an increasing love of intellectual 
pursuits, the military service necessarily declines, not 
only in reputation, but likewise in ability. In a backward 
state of society men of distinguished talents crowd to 
tlie army, and are proud to enrol themselves in its 
ranks. But, as society advances, new sources of activity 
are opened, and new yu’ofessions arise, which, being essen- 
tially mental, oiler to genius opportunities for success 
more rapid than any formerly knoAvn. The consequence 
is, that in England, where these o]>portuuities arc more 
numerous than elsewhere, it nearly always happens that 
if a father has a son whose faculties are remarkable, he 
brings him up to one of the lay professions, where intel- 
lect, when accompanied byindustry, issuro to bo rewaidcd. 

If, however, the inferiority of the boy is obvious, a suit- 
able remedy is at hand : he is made either a soldier or 
a clergyman ; he is sent into the ainiy, or hidden in the 
churcln And this, as we shall hereafter see, is one of 
the reasons vvhy, as society advances, the ecclesiastical 
spirit and the military spirit never fail to decline. As 
soon as eminent men grow unwilling to enter any pro- 
fession, the lustre of that profession will bo tarnished ; 
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first its reputfition will be lessened, and tbcn its power 
' will bo abridged. This is the process through which 

Europe is actually passing, in regard both to the church 
and to the army. The evidence, so far as the ecclesias- 
tical profession is concerned, will bo found in another 
part of this work. The evidence respecting the military 
profession is equally decisive. Eor although that profes- 
sion has in modern Europe produced a few men of un- 
„ ; doubted genius, their number is so extremely small, as 

' to amaze us at the dearth of original ability. That the 
, military class, taken as a whole, has a tendency to de- 

' generate, will become still more ob\dous if we compare 

i long periods of time. In the ancient world, the leading 

• wari’iors were not only possessed of considerable accom- 

plishments, but were comprehensive thinkers in polities 
as well as in war, and were in every respect the first 
- characters of their age. Thus — ^to give only a few speci- 

mens from a single people — ^we find that the three most 
i ' successful statesmen Greece ever produced were Solon, 

Themistocles, and Epaminondas, — all of whom were dis- 
tinguished mihtai’j commanders. Soci'ates, supposed by 
some to be the wisest of the ancients, was a soldier ; and 
so was Plato ; and so was Antisthenes, the celebrated 
founder of the Cynics. Archytas, who gave a new direc- 
tion to the Pythagorean philosophy ; and Melissus, who 
developed the Eleatio philosophy — ^were both of them 
well-knowir generals, famous alike in literature and in 
I ' war. Among the most eminent orators, Pericles, Alci- 

1 > . blades, Andooides, Demosthenes, and AEschines were all 

members of the military profession ; as also were the 
two greatest tragic writers, JEschylus and Sophocles. 
Archilochus, who is said to have invented iambic verses, 
and whom Horace took as a model, was a soldier ; and 
the same profession could likewise boast of Tyrtaeus, one 
of the founders of elegiac poetry, and of Alcaeus, one of 
the best composers of lyric poetry. The most philosophic 
of all the Greek historians was certainly Thucydides ; 
but he, as well as Xenophon and Polybius, held high 
nhlitary appointments, and on more than one occasion 
succeeded in changing the fortunes of war. jn the midst 
of the hurry and turmoil of camps, these eminent men 
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cultivated tlieir minds to the liigliest poiiittliat tlie know- 
ledge of that age would allow : and so wide is the range 
of tlieir thoughts, and such the beauty and dignity of 
their stylo, that their works are read by thousands who 
care nothing about the sieges and battles in which they 
wore engaged. 

These were among the ornaments of the militaiy pro- 
fession in the ancient world ; and all of them wrote in 
the same language, and were read by the same people. 
But in the modern world this identical profession, includ- 
ing many millions of men, and covering the whole of 
Earoj)e, has never hecn able, since the si.vteenth century, 
to produce ten authors who have reached the first class 
either as writers or as thinkers. Descartes is an instance 
of an European soldier combining the two qualities ; he 
being as remarkable for the exquisite beauty of his style 
as for the depth and originality of his inquiries. This, 
however, is a solitary case ; and there is, I believe, no 
second one of a modern military writer tb us excelling in 
both departments. Certainly, the English army, during 
the last two hundred and fifty years, afibrds no example 
of it, and has, in fact, only possessed two autliors, 
Ealeigh and Napier, whose works are recognized as 
models, and are studied merely for their intrinsic merit. 
Still, this is simply in reference to style; and these two 
historians, notwithstanding their skill in composition, 
have never been reputed profound thinkers on difficult 
subjects, nor have they added anything of moment to 
the stock of our knowledge. In the same way, among 
the ancients, the most eminent soldiers were likewise 
the most eminent politicians, and the best leaders of the 
army were generally the best governors of the state. 
But here, again, the pimgress of society has wrought so 
great a change, that for a long period instances of this 
have been excessively rare. Even Gustavus Adolphus 
and Frederick the Great failed ignominious ly in their 
domestic policy, and showed themselves as short-sighted 
in the arts of peace as they were sagacioms in the arts 
of war, Cromwell, Washington, and Napoleon aro, per- 
haps, tlie only first-rate modeim warriors of whom it can 
be fairly said, that they were equally competent to govern 
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a kingdom and command an army. And, if we look at 
England as furnishing a familiar illustration, we see this 
remark exemplihed in oiir tAvo greatest generals, Marl- 
borough and Wellington. Marlborough was a man not 
only of the most idle and frivolous pursuits, but was so 
miserably ignorant, that his deficiencies made him the 
ridicule of his contompoi’aries ; and of politics he had no 
other idea but to gam the favour of the sovereign by 
flattering his mistress, to desert the brother of that sove- 
reign at his utmost need, and afterwards, by a double 
treachery, turn against his next benefactor, and engage 
in a criminal, as well as a foolish, correspondence with 
the very man whom a few years before he had infamously 
abandoned. These Avere the charactei’istics of the great- 
est conqueror of his age, the hero of a hundred fights, 
the victor of Blenheim and of Ramilies. As to our other 
great warrior, it is indeed true that the name of Welling- 
ton should never be pronounced by an Englishman with- 
out gratitude and respect : these feelings are, hoAvever, 
duo solely to his vast military services, the unportance 
of which it would ill become us to forget. But whoever 
has studied the civil history of England during the pre- 
sent century knows full Avell that this militaiy chief, 
who in the field shone without a rival, and who, to his 
still greater glory be it said, possessed an integrity of pur- 
pose, an unflinching honesty, and a high moral feeling, 
which could not bo surpassed, was nevnrtheless utterly 
unequal to the complicated exigencies of political life. It 
is notoz-ious, that in his views of the most important legis- 
lative measures he was always in the wrong. It is noto- 
rious, and the evidence of it stands recorded in our Par- 
liameutaiy Debates, that eveiy gz*cat measure which was 
carried, every great improvement, every great step in 
reform, every concessiozz to the popular wishes, was 
strenuously opposed by the Duke of Wellington, became 
law in spite of his opposition, and after his mournful 
declarations that by such means the security of England 
would be sei'iozzsly imperilled. Yet there is now hardly a 
forward schoolboy Avho does not know that to these very 
measures the present stabihty of our country is mainly 
OAving. Experience, the great test of Avisdom, has amply 
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ovoved, tliat those vast schctnos of reform, wliicTi the 
Duke of Wellington spent his political life in opposing, 
were. Twill not say expedient or advisable, bnt were 
indispensably necessary. That policy of insisting the 
popular will which he constantl}' ad vised is precisely the. 
policy which has been pursued, since the Congress of 
Vienna, in every monarchy except our own. The result 
of that policy is written for our instruction : it is written,, 
in that great explosion of popular passion, which in the 
luomoutof its wrath upset the prondestthrones, destroyed 
princely families, mined noble houses, dcsola.ted beautiful 
cities. And if the counsel of our groat general had been 
followed, if the just demands of the people had been rc- 
fusod— this same lesson would have been written in the 
annals of our o\vn land; and we should most assm’edly 
have been iinable to escape the consequence of that ter- 
rible catastrophe, in which the ignorance and solhshness 
of rulers did, only a few years ago, involve a large part 
of the civilized world. 

Thus striking is the contrast between tbe military 

f onius of ancient times, and tbe military genius of modern 
lurope. The causes of this decay are clearly traceable 
to the circumstance that, owing to the immense increase 
of intellectual emploj'mcnts, few men of ability will now 
enter a pmfession into which, in antiquity, men of ability 
eagerly crowded, as snj)plying tbe best means of exercis- 
ing tliose faculties which, in more civilized countries, 
are turned to a bettor account. This, indeed, is a very 
important chaixge ; and thus to transfer the most power- 
ful intellects from the arts of war to the arts of peace, 
has been the slow work of many centuries, the gradual, 
but constant, encroachments of advancing knowledge. 
To write the history of those encroachments w’-onld be 
to write tlie history of the human intellect — a task im- 
possible for any single man adequately to perform. But 
the subject is one of such interest, and has been so little 
studied, that though 1 have already carried this analysis 
fai-ther tlian I had intended, I cannot refrain from noti- 
cing what appear to me to be the three leading ways in 
which the waidike spirit of the ancient world has been 
weakened by the progress of European knowledge. 
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Tte first of those arose out of the inveutioTi of Gun- 
powder ; which, tliough a warlike contrivance, has in 
its results been eminently serviceable to the interests 
ofpeacc.38 This important invention is said to have 
been made in the thirteenth century ; 39 but was not ui 
common use until the fourteenth, or even the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth, century. Scarcely had it . come 
into operation, when it worked a great change in the 
whole scheme and practice of war. Before^ this tune, 
it was considered the duty of nearly every citizen to be 
prepared to enter the military service, for the purpose 
either of defending his own country, or of attacking 
others.^ Standing armies were entirely unknown; 
and in their place there existed a rude and barb.yous 
militia, always ready for battle, and always unwillmg 
to engage in those peaceful pursuits which were then 
universally despised. Nearly every man being a 


The consequences of the in- 
vention of gunpowder are consi- 
dered very superficially by Fre- 
derick Sehlegel {Lectures on the 
History of Literature, vol. ii. pp. 
37, 38), and hy Dugalcl Stewart 
{Philoso^jhi/ of the Mind, vol. i. 
p. 262). ‘They are _ examined 
with much greater ability, though 
by no means exhaustively, in 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, book 
V. chap. i. pp. 292, 296, 297; 
Herdir’s Idcen zur Geschiehte 
der Menschhiii, vol. iv. p. 301 ; 
Bull am' 8 Middle Agis, vol. ii. 
p. 470. 

»*’i!’rom the following autho- 
rities, it appears impossible to 
trace it further back than the 
thirteenth century ; and it is 
doubtful whether the Arabs 
■were, as is commonly supposed, 
the inventors: Humboldt's Cos- 
mos, vol. ii. p. *190 ; Koch, la- 
hUaux dcs Hkvolutions, vol. i. 
p. 242 ; liec/cmann's History of 
Inventions, 1.846, vol. ii. p. 606 ; 


Histoire Lit de la France, vol. 
XX. p. 236 ; Ihomson's History 
of Chemistry, vol. i. p. 36 ; 
iiallam's Middle Ayes, vol. i. p. 
341. The statements in Erman's 
Siberia, vol. i. pp. 370, 371, are 
more positive tlian the evidence 
we are possessed of will .justify ; 
but there can be no doiibt tliat a 
sort of gunpowder was at an 
early period used in China, and 
in other parts of Asia. 

Vattel, le Droit des Gens, 
vol. ii. p. 1 29 ; Linyard's History 
of England, vol. ii. pp.386, 3,57. 
Among the Anglo-Siixons, ‘all 
free men and proprietors of 
land, except the ministers of 
religion, were trained to tho use 
of arms, and always liold ready 
to take tho field at a moment’s 
•w,arning.’ Eccleston's English 
Antiquities, p. 62. ‘There was 
no distinction between the sol- 
dier and the citizen.’ Palgravis 
Anglo-Saxwi Commonwealth, vol. 
i. p. 200. 
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soldier, the military profession, as sueli, had no 
separate existence ; or, to speak more properly, the 
whole of Europe composed one great army, in which 
all other professions were merged. To this the only 
exception was the ecclesiastical profession; hut even 
that was affected by the general tendency, and it wuis 
not at all uncommon to see large bodies of troops led 
to the field by bishops and abbots, to most of whom 
the arts of w'ar wei’e in those days perfectly familiar, 
At all events, between these two professions men were 
necessarily divided : the only avocations were war and 
theology ; and if you refused to enter the chux-ch, you 
were bound to serve in the army. As a natural conse- 
quence, everything of real impoi’tance was altogether 
neglected. There were, indeed, many priests and many 
warriors, many sermons and many battles,-*^ But, on 
the other hand, there was neither trade, nor commerce, 
nor manufactures ; there was no science, no literature : 
the useful arts were entirely unlcnown ; and even the 
highest ranks of society wei’e unacquainted, not only with 
the most ordinary comforts, but with the commonest 
decencies of civilized life. 


Oa these warlike ecclesi- 
astics, compare Grose's Military 
Antiq. rol, i, pp. 67-8 ; Lin- 
gard's Hist, of England, rol. ii. 
pp. 26, 183, vml. iii. p. 14; Tur- 
ner's Hist, of England, rol. ir. 
p. 458, vol. r. pp. 92, 402, 406 ; 
Moshem's Eccl. History, vol. i. 
pp. 3 73, 193, 241; Crwhton's 
Ecandinavia, Ediub. 1838, vol. i. 
p, 220. Such opponents wore 
the more formidable, because in 
those happy days it was sacri- 
lege for a layman to lay hands 
on a bishop. In 1095 his Holi- 
ness the Pope caused a council 
to declare, ‘ Quod qui uppre- 
hondei'il episcopum omiiino exlex 
fiat.’ Mattluei Taris Historia 
Major, p. 18. As the context 
0 limitation of this, it 


would follow that a man heeame 
spiritually outlawed if he, even 
in self-defence, took a bishop 
prisoner. 

As Sharon Turner observes 
of England under the Anglo- 
Saxon government, ‘war and re- 
ligion wore the absorbing sub- 
jects of this period.’ 'Turner's 
History of England, vol. iii. p. 
263. And a recent scientific his- 
torian says of Europe generally: 
‘ alle Kiinste und Kenntnisse, 
die slch uicht auf das edle 
Krieg.s-, Rauf- und Raubhand- 
werk bezogeu, waren uberiliissig 
und scliadlich. Nur etwas The- 
ologie war vonnothen, um die 
Erdo mit dem Ilimmel zu ver- 
binden.’ Winckkr, Gesokichte der 
jBotaniJCf 1854, p«o6. 
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But so soon as gnnpo'wder came into/ use, there -was 
laid the foundation of a great change. According to 
the old system, a man had only to possess, what he 
generally inherited from his hrther, either a sword or 
a how, and he was ready equipped for the held.'*® Ac- 
cording to the new system, new means were required^ 
and the equipment became more costly and more 
difficult. First, there was the supply of gunpowder ; 


” In 1181, Henry II. of Eng- 
land ordered’ that every man 
shoiild have either a sword or 
bow; which he was not to sell, but 
leave to his heir : ‘ cieteri autem 
omnos haberent wanbasiain, ca- 
pelluni ferreum, lanceam et gla- 
dium, vel arcum etsagittas: et 
prohibuit ne aliquis arma sua 
venderet vel invadiaret ; sed 
cum moreretur, daret ilia pro- 
pinquiori hferedi suo.’ Boff. de 
Hov, Annal. in Scriptores post 
Bedam, p. 348 rev. In the reign 
of Edward I., it was ordered 
that every man possessing land 
to the value of forty shillings 
should keep * a sword, bow and 
arrows, and a dagger . . . Those 
who were to keep bows and 
arrows might have them out of 
the forest.’ Grose's Military 
Antiquities, vol. ii. pp. 301, 302. 
Compare Geijer’s History of the 
Swedes, part i. p. 94. Even late 
in the fifteenth century, there 
were at the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, ‘ in each from 
four to five thousand scholars, 
all grown up, carrying swords 
and bows, and in groat part 
gentry.’ Sir William Hamilton 
on the History of Universities, in 
Hamilton's Pki/osoph. Discus- 
sions, p. 414. One of the latest 
attempts made to revive archery 
■^as a warrant issued by Eliza- 
beth in 1596, and printed by 


Mr. Collier in the Egerton Ba- 
ers, pp. 217-220, ed*it, Camden 
oc. ] 840. In the south-west of 
England, bows and ari'ows did 
not finally disappear from the 
muster-rolls till 1599 ; and 
in the meantime the musket 
gained ground. See Yonge's 
Diary, edit. Camden Soc. 1848, 
p. xvii. 

*'* It is stated by many writers 
that no gunpowder was manu- 
factured in England until the 
reign of Elizabeth. Camden's 
MizahetU, in Kennett's History, 
vol. ii. p. 388, London, 1719; 
Striclcland’s Queens of England, 
vol. vi. p. 223, Lond. 1843 ; 
Grose' s Military Antiquities, vol. 

i. p. 378. But Sharon Turner 
{History of England, vol. vi. pp. 
490, 491, Lond. 1839) has shown, 
from an order of Richard III. 
in the Harleian manuscripts, 
that it was made in England in 
1483; and Mr. Eccleston 

Ihdi Antiquities, p. 182, Loud. 
1847) states, that the English 
both made and exported it as 
early as 1411 : compare p. 202. 
At all events, it long remained 
a costly article ; and even in tlie 
reign of Charles I., I find a 
complaint of its dearness, 

‘ whereby the train-bands are 
much discouraged in their ex- 
ercising.’ Parliament Hist, vol. 

ii, p. 655. In 1686y it appears’ 
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tlien there was the possession of muskets, wliich wei^e 
expensive weapons, and considered difficult to manage,*® 
Then, too, there were other contrivances to which gun- 
powder naturally gave rise, such as pistols, bombs, 
mortars, shells, mines, and the like.*® All these things, 
by increasing the complication of the niihcary art, in- 
creased the necessity of discipline and practice ; while, 
at the same time, the change that was being effected 
in the ordinary weapons deprived the gi'eat majority of 
men of the possibility of procuring them. To suit these 
altered circumstances, a new system was organized; 
and it was found advisable to train up bodies of men 


from tlie Clarendon Corres^pond- 
ence, vol, i, p. 41.3, tlmt the 
wholesale price ranged from 
shout 2^. 10*'. to 3^. per barrel. 
On the expense of making it in 
the provsent century, see /.ic/dr/ 
andKopp'sIfeportK on C’h>mUtri/, 
vol. hi. p. 325, Loud. 18.02. 

The muskets were such mi- 
serable machines, that, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, 
it took a quarter of an lK)ur to 
charge and fii'e one. Hallam'ft 
Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 342. 
Grose {MUitarg Antiquities, voL 
i. p, 146, voLii. pp. 292, 337) 
says, that the first mention of 
muskets in England is in 1471 ; 
and that rests for tliem did 
not become ob-solete until the 
reign of Charles 1. In the recent 
edition of Beckmann's Ilistotg of 
Inventions, Lond. 1846, vol. ii. 
p. 63.0, it is strangely supposed 
that muskets umre ‘ first used at 
the battle of Pavia.’ Compare 
Baviii, Histoiredela ilfi/ict, vol. 
i. p. 464, with Smgihd s Military 
Discourses, in Ellis's OriginM 
Letters, p. 63, edit. Camden 
Society, 

Pistols are said to have 
teen invented early in the six- 


teenth century. Grose's Military 
Antiq. vol. i. pp. 162, 146, Gun- 
powder was first enipluyed in 
milling towns in 1487. Pres- 
cott's Hist, of Ferdinand and 
Isahella, vol. ii. p. 32 ; Koi h, 
7'aljleaux dcs RevohitioHS, vol. i. 
p. 243 ; Daniel, Histoire de la 
MUice Fran{-aise, vol. i. p. 674. 
Daniel {MUice Franqaise, vol. i. 
pp. .080, 581) says that bombs 
wore not invcnled till 1.088 ; and 
the same thing is assorted in 
Biugraphif Universelle, vol. xv. 
p. 248: but, according to Grose 
{Military Antiq. vol. i. p. 387], 
they are mentioned by ^'alturi- 
mis in 1472. On the general 
condition of the Frenoli artillery 
in the sixteenth century, see 
Delations des Amhassudeurs Ve- 
nitiims, vol. i. pp. 94, 476, 478, 
Paris, 1838, 4t(): a curious and 
valuable publication. There is 
some doubt as to the exact pe- 
riod in which caiinoiis were first 
known ; but t hey were certainly 
used in war before the middle of 
the fourteenth century. See 
Bohlen, das alts Indwn, vol. ii, 
p. 63; Daniel, Histoire de la 
Milwe, vol. i. pp.441, 442. 



SlaoJcstone's Commevtaries, 
Tol. i. p. 413 ; Daniel, Hist, de 
la Milice, vol. i. p. 210, rol. ii, 
pp. 491, 493 ; (Euvres de Turgot, 
vol. viii. p. 228. 

The leading facts respecting 
the employment of mercenary 
troops are indicatetl with great 
jndgraent by Mr. Ilallam, in his 
Middle Ages, vQ\. i. p. 328-337. 

Qrose {Military Antiquities, 
vol, i. pp. 310, 311) says, that 
Tintil the sixteeutli century, Eng- 
lish soldiers had no professional 
dress, but ‘wore distinguished 


by badges of their loiiders’ arms, 
similar to tlio.so now worn by 
W’atormen.* It was also early in 
the sixteenth century that there 
first arose a separate military 
literature. Dankl, Hvit, de Id 
Mi/ice, vol. i. p. 380 : ‘ Les 
auteurs, qiii out &Tit e.n detail 
sur la discipline militaire; or ce 
n’est guferes que sous Eran(;ois I, 
et sous I’Empereur Charles V, 
que los Itaiiens, les Frantjois, 
les Espagnols et les Allemans 
ont commencA k dcrire sur ce 
stget,- , 
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for tKe sole purpose of war, and to separate them as 
mucli ‘as possible from those other employments in 
! which formerly all soldiers were occasionally engaged. 
Thus it was that there arose standing armies ; tlie first 
of which were formed in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, almost immediately after gunpowder was 
generally Icnown. Thus, too, there arose the custom of 
employing mercenary troops ; of which we find a few 
earlier instances, thongh the practice was not fully 
established until the latter part of the fourteenth 
i century.'*® 

The importance of this movement was soon seen, by 
the change it efiected in the classification of European 
society. The regular troops being, from their discipline, 
more serviceable against the enemy, and also more im- 
mediately under the control of the government, it natu- 
rally followed that, as their merits became understood, 
the old militia should fall,. first into disrepute, then be 
neglected, and then sensibly diminish. At the same 
time, this diminution in the number of undisciplined 
soldiers deprived the country of a part of its warlike 
resources, and therefore made it nece.ssary to pay more 
attention to the disciplined ones, and to confine them 
more exclusively to their military duties. Thus it was 
that a division was first broadly established between the 
soldier and the civilian ; and there aro.se a separate mili- 
tary profession,'*® which, consisting of a comparatively 
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small numlmr of the total amount of citizens, left the 
remainder to settle in some other pursuit.^o jn this way 
immense bodies of men were gradually weaned from 
their old warlike habits; and being, as it wore, forced 
into civil life, their energies became available for the 
general purposes of society, and lor the cultivate oii of 
those arts of peace which had formerly been neglected. 
The result was, that the European mind, instead of 
being, as heretofore, solely occupied either with war or 
with” theology, now struck out into a middle path, and 
created those great branches of knowledge to which 
modern civilization owms its origin. In each succe.ssive 
generation this tendency towards a separate organiza- 
tion was more marked; the utility of a division ot 
labour became clearly recognied ; and by this means 
knowledge itself advanced, the authority of this middle 
or intellectual class correspondingly increased. Each 
addition to its power lessened the weight of the other 
two classes, and checked those superstitions feelings 
and that love of wai*, on which, in an early state of 
society, all cnthu.siasm is concentrated. The evidence 
of the growth and diffusion of this intellectual principle 
is so full and decisive, that it would bo possible, by 
combining all the branches of knowledge, to trace 
nearly the whole of its consecutive steps. At present, 
it is enough to say, that, taking a general view, this 
third, or intellectual, class, first displayed an indepen- 
dent, tliongli still a vague, activity in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries ; that in the sixteenth century, 
tliis activity, assuming a distinct foimi, show'ed itself in 


min to the country which paya 
tliQ expense of their service.' 
The same proportion is given in 
Sadler's Law uf l\ipidutu»i, vol. i. 
p. 292; and in Grandeur et Deca~ 
deuce des Rumains, chap. iii. — 
Qiiieres de Muntesquieu, p. 130: 
also in SJtarpe's History oj Egypt, 
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iroUgioTis oiifcbrcalvS ; that in the seventeenth centurj, 
Sits energy, becoming more practical, was turned against 
•the abuses of government, and caused a series of 
•rebellions, from which hardly any part of Europe 
-hscaped ; and finally, that in the eighteenth and nine- 
/^teenth centuries, it has extended its aim to every 
^department of public and private life, diffusing eduea- 
ttion, teaching legislators, controlling kings, and, above 
^all, settling on a sui'e foundation that supremacy of 
^Public Opim'en, to which not only constitutional ‘ 
fprinces, but even the most despotic sovereigns, ai-e 
|now rendered strictly amenable. 

These, indeed, are vast questions ; and, without some 
knowledge of them, no one can understand the present 
condition of European society, or form the least idea of 
its future prospects. It is, however, sufficient that the 
reader can now perceive the way in which so slight a 
matter as the invention of gunpowder diminished the 
warlike spirit, by diminishing the number of persons to 
whom the practice of war was habitual. There were, no 
doubt, other and collateral circumstances which tended 
in the same direction; but the use of gunpowder was the 
most efiectual, because, by increasing the difficulty and 
expense of war, it made a separate military profession 
indispensable ; and thus, curtailing the action of the 
military spirit, left an overplus, an unemployed energy, 
which soon found its wa}'- to the pursuits of peace, 
infused into them a new life, and began to control that 
lust of conquest, which, though natural to a barbarous 
people, is the great enemy of knowledge, and is the 
most fatal of those diseased appetites % which even 
civilized countries are too often afflicted. 

The second intellectual movement, by which the love 
of war has been lessened, is much more recent, and has 
not yet produced the whole of its natural effects. I 
allude to the discoveries made by Political Economy : 
a branch of knowledge with which even the wisest of 
the ancients had not the least acquaintance, but which 
possesses an importance it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate, and is, moreover, remarkable, as being the 
only subject immediately connected with the art of 

VOL. I. : ■ P ■■ 



The pacific tendencies of which it is laid down, that if 
’ political economy are touched our exports exceed our imports, 
on vei’V briefly in Blanqui, Hk- we g!^ by the trade ; but that, 
toire 'de l’£cono}>de Folitique, if they are loss, we lose. Siam's 
rol. ii. p. 207 ; and in TvAss's London, edit.. Thoms, 1842, p. 
Trogress of FolWwal Economy^ 205. Whenever tins balance 
p, 240. was disturbed, politicians wore 

This favourite doctrine is thrown, into an agony of fear, 
illusti’ated in a curious ‘Dis- .Tn 1620, James 1. said, in one 
course,' written m 1678, and; of his long speeches, ‘ It’s strajige 
printed in Stvm's London, ip tliat my Mint hath not gone this 
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government that has yet been raised to a science. The 
practical value of this noble study, though perhaps only 
fully known to the more advanced thinkers, is gra- 
dually becoming recognized by men of ordinary educa- 
tion : but even those hy whom it is understood seem 
to have paid little attention to the way in which, by 
its influence, the interests of peace, and therefore of 
civilization, have been, directly promoted.®' The man- 
ner in which this has been brought about, I will endea- 
vour to explain, as it will furni.sh another argument 
in support of that great principle which I msli to 
establish. 

It is well known, that, among the different causes of 
war, commercial jealousy was formerly one of the most 
cons])icuous ; and there are numerous instances of quar- 
, rels res])ecting the promulgation of some particular 
tariff, 01* the protection of some favourite manufacture. 
THann+,(ici rvf flii.ci kiTifl wfirp. founded iinon the verv 


‘ Disputes of this kind were founded upon the very 
^ ignorant, but the very natural notion, that the advan- 
;f tages of commei'ce depend upon the balance of trade, 
and that whatever is gained by one country must be 
^ lost by another. It was believed that wealth is com- 
4 posed entirely of money ; and that it is, therefore, the 
f essential interest of every people to import few com- 
modi ties and much gold. Whenever this was done, 
affairs were said to be in a sound and healthy state; 
but, if tliis was not done, it was declared that we were 
being di-ained of our resources, and that some other 
country was getting the better of us, and was enrich- 
ing itself at our expense.®'* For tliis the only remedy 
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was to negotiate a commercial treaty, wliich. should 
oblige the offending nation to take more of our com- 
modities, and give us more of their gold : if, however, 
they rcfuvsed to sign the treaty, it became necessary to 
bring them to reason ; and for this purpose an ai’ma- 
ment w^as fitted out to attack a people who, by lessen- 
ing our wealth, had deprived us of that money by which 
alone trade could be extended in foreign mai’kets.®^ 
This misconception of the true nature of barter was 


eight or nine years ; but I tliink 
the fimlt of the -want of money 
is the uneven balancing of trade. 
Purl, Hisiorj/, vol. i. p. 1179; 
sea also the debate ‘On the 
Scarcity of Money,’ pp. 1194- 
1196. In 16‘2(), the House of 
Commons, in a state of great 
alarm, passed a resolution, ‘That 
the importation of tobacco out 
of Spain is one reason of the 
scarcity of money in this king- 
dom,’ Pari. Hist vol. i. p. 1198, 
In 1 627, it was actually argued 
in the House of Commons that 
the Netherlands were being 
weakened by their trade with the 
East Indies, because it carried 
money out of the country ! Pari. 
Hist vol, ii. p. 220, Half a 
century later, the same principle 
was advocated by Sir William 
Temple in his Letters, and also 
in his Observations upon the 
United Provinces. TenifUs 
Works, vol. i. p. 175, vol. ii, pp. 
117,118. 

In 1672, the celebrated Earl 
of Shaftesbury, then Lord Chan- 
cellor, announced that the time 
had come wlmn the English must 
go to war with tlie .Dutch ; for that 
it was ' impossible both should 
stand upon a balance ; and that, 
if we do not master their trade, 
they will ours. They or wo 
must truckle. One must and 


will give the law to the other. 
There is no compoiinding, wliere 
the contest i.$ for tlio trade of 
the whole world.’ Somers' Tracts, 
vol. viii. p. 39- A few months 
later, still insisting on the pro- 
priety of the war, he gave as 
one of his reasons that it ‘ was 
necessary to the trade of Eng- 
land that there should be a fair 
adjustment of commerce in the 
East Indies.’ Part Hist. vol. iv. 
p. 587. In 1701, iStepney, a 
diplomatist and one of the lords 
of trade, pnblishod an essay, 
.strongly insisting on the bene- 
fits which would accruo to Eng- 
lish commerce by a war with 
E ranee. Somers' Tracts, vol. xi. 
pp. 199, 217 ; and ho says, p. 
205, that one of the consequences 
of peace with France would bo 
‘ the utter ruin and destruction 
of our trade.’ See also, in vol. 
xiii. p. 688, the remarks on the 
policy of AVilliam III. In 1743, 
Lord Hard wi eke, one of the 
most eminent men of his time, 
said, in the House of Lords, ‘ If 
our woaltli is diminished, it is 
time to ruin the commerce of 
that nation which has driven us 
from the markets of the Conti- 
nent — ^by sweeping the seas of 
their ships, and by blockading 
tlioir ports.’ Campbelts Lives 
of the Chancellors, vol. v. p. 89. 
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formerly universal and l)emg adopted even by the 
jiblest politicians, was not only an immediate cause of 
■war, but increased those feelings of natural hatred by 
which wfix is encouraged ; each country thinking that 
it had a dii-ect interest in diminishing the wealth of its 
neighbours.®* In the sovoixteenth, or even late in the 
sixteenth century, there were, indeed, one or two eminent 
thinkers Avho exposed some of the fallacies upon which 
this opinion was based.*® But their arguments found 


In ropird to the seventeenth 
century, see Mill's History of 
India, vol i. pp. 41, 42. To this 
I may add, tliat even Locke had 
very confused notions respecting 
the use of money in trade. See 
Essay on Money, mLoHcis IVor/es, 
vol. iv. ; and in particular pp. 9, 
10, 12, 20, 21, 40-52. Berkeley, 
profound thinker as ho was, fell 
into the same errors, and assumes 
the necessity of maintaining the 
balance of trade, and lessening 
our imports in piroportioji as we 
lessen our expoi'ts. See the 
Querist, Nos. xeix. clxi., in 
jBei'Mefs Works, vol ii. pp. 
246, 250 : see also his proposal 
for a sumpt.uai'y law, in Essay 
towards Preventing the Enin of 
Great Britain, in Works, vol. ii. 
p. 190. The economical views of 
Montesquieu (Esprit des Lois, 
livre XX. chap. xii. in (Euvres, 
p. 353) are as hopelessly WTong; 
while Vatlel (Dnnt des Gens, 
vol. i. pp. Ill, 117, 118. 206) 
goes out of his way to praise the 
mischievous interferoneo of the 
English government, which he 
recommends as a pattern to other 
states. 

The Earl of Bristol, a man 
of some ability, told the House 
of Lords, in 1642, that it was a 
great advantage to England for 
other countries to go to war with 


each other ; because by that 
means we should get their money, 
or, as he called it, their ‘ wealth.’ 
See his speech, in Pari. History, 
vol. ii. pp. 1274-1279. 

Seri-a, "who ■wrote in 1613, 
is said to have been the first 
to prove tho absurdity of dis- 
couraging the exportation of 
tho precious metals. See Ikuiss 
on the Progress of Political 
ZJeonom/, pp. 8, 12, 13. Bur, I 
believe that the earliest approach 
towards modern economical dis- 
coveries is a striking essay pub- 
lished in 1581, and ascribed to 
William Stafford. It ■will be 
found in the Harlcian Mis^ 
cellany, vol. ix. pp. 139-192, 
edit. Park, 1812; and the title, 
Brief Conceipt of English Policy, 
^ives an inadequate idea of what 
IS, on the whole, the most im- 
portant work on the theory of 
polities which had thenappeared; 
since the author not only dis- 
plays an insight into tho nature 
of price and value, such as no 
previous thinker possessed, but 
he points out clearly the causes 
of that system of enclosures 
■n'hich is the leading economical 
fact in tho reign of Elizabeth, 
and is intimately connected 
with the rise of the poor- 
laws. Some account of this 
essay is given by Dr. Twiss; 
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no favour with those politioians by whom European 
affairs were then administered. It is doubtful if they 
Avere known ; and it is certain that, if known, they 
were despised by statesmen and legislators, Avho, from 
the constancy of their practical occupations, cannot, be 
supposed to have sufficient leisure to master each hew 
discovery that is successively made ; and who in con- 
sequence are, as a body, ahvays in the rear of their 
age. The result was, that they went blundering on in 
the old track, believing that no commerce could flourish 
without their interference, troubling that commerce by 
repeated and harassing regulations, and taking for 
granted that it Avas the duty of every government to 
benefit the trade of their own people by injuring the 
trade of others.®^ 

But in the eighteenth century, a long course of 
events, which I shall hereafter trace, prepared the way 
for a spirit of improvement, and a desire for reform, of 
Avhioh the world had then seen no example. This great 
movement displayed its energy in every department of 
knowledge ; and now it Avas that a successful attempt 


b^it the original is easily access- 
ible, and should be read by evci’y 
Student of English history. 
Among other heretical proposi- 
tions, it recommends free trade 
in corn. 

In regard to theinterferenee 
of the English legislature, it is 
stated by Mr. M'Culloch {Pulit. 
Econ. p. 209), on the authority 
of a committee of the House of 
Commons, that before the year 
1820, ‘no fewer than tavo thou- 
sand laws with respect to com- 
merce had been passed at 
different periods,’ It may he 
confidently asserted, that every 
one of those law's was an un- 
mitigated evil, since no ti’ado, 
and indeed no interest of .any 
kind, can be protected by govern- 
ment without inflicting immea- 


surably greater loss upon the 
unprotected interests and trades; 
Avhilo, if the protection is uni- 
versal, the loss will be universal. 
Some striking instances of the 
absurd laws which have been 
passed respecting trade, are col- 
lected in Barrington's Observa- 
tions on the Statutes, pp. 279- 
2S5. Indeed, it was considered 
necessary that every parliament 
should do something in this 
Avay ; and Charles II., in one of 
his speeches, says, ‘ 1 pray, con- 
trive any good short hills which 
may improve the industry of the 
nation .... and so God 
hies your councils.’ Pari. His- 
iory, vol. iv. p. 291, Compare 
the remarks on the fishery- 
trade, in Somers' Tracts, vol xii, 
p. 33. 



To this the only exception 
of any moment is the view taken 
of the nsury-laws, -whidi Joromy 
Bentham has tho honoui- of 
demolishing, 

i*® Before Adam Smith, tho 
principal merit is due to Hume ; 
but the works of that profound 
thinker were too fragmentary to 
produce much eflfect. Indeed, 
Hume, notwitlistanding his vast 


powers, was inferior to Smith in' 
comprehoiisivcness as well as in 
industry, 

Tlio first notice I have 
observed of the Wealth of 
JS-aiiona in Parliament is in 
1783; and between then and 
tho end of tho century it is 
referred to several times, and 
latterly with increasing fre- 
g'.ency, See l\irliammtary 


was first made to raise Political Economy to a science, 
lay discovering tlie laws wbicli regulate tlie '^reation 
and diffusion of wealth. In the year 1776, Adam 
Smith published his Wealth of Nations; which, looking 
at its ultimate results, is probably the most important 
book that bus ever been wi'itten, aud is certainly the 
most valuable contribution ever made by a single man 
towards csfablisliing the principles on which govern- 
ment should be based. In this great work, the old 
theory of protection as applied to commerce was de- 
stroyed in nearly all its parts;®® the doctrine of tho 
balance of trade was not only attacked, but its false- 
hood was demonstrated ; and innumerable absurdities, 
which had been accumulating for ages, were suddenly 
swept away.®® 

If the Wealth of Nations bad appeared in any pre- 
ceding contuiw, it would bavc shared the fete of tho 
great vvoi’ks of Stafford and Serra ; and although tho 
principles which it advocated would, no doubt, have 
c.vcitcd the attention of speculative thinkers, tliey 
would, in all probability, have produced no effect on 
practical politicians, or, at all events, would only have 
exei'cised an indhect and precarious influence. But 
the diiiusion of knowledge had now become so general, 
that even our ordinary Icgislatoi's were, in some de- 
gree, prepared for those great truths, which, in a 
former period, they would have despised as idle 
novelties. I^lio result was, that the doctrines of Adam 
Smith soon found their Avay into the House of Com- 
mons ; and, being adopted by a few of the loading 
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History, Tol. xxiii. p. 1 1 52, vol. -n'lio, it -wiis well said, would 
xxvi. pp. 481, H)35, v’ol. xxvii. pereuade tlie present genoratioa 
p. 386, rol. xxix. pp. 834, 9 06 and govern the next.’ Purl. Hwt. 
982, 106,6, vol. XXX. pp. 330, vol. xxxiii, p. 778. In 1813, 
333, vol. xxxii. p. 2, vol. xxxiii. Dugald Stewart {Philumph!i of 
pp. 3,63, 386, 622, ,648, 649, ,663, the Human Mind, vol. ii. p. 47*i) 
774, 777, 778, 822, 823, 824, announeod tliiit the cloetrino ol 
82,6,827,1249, vol. xxxiv. pp. free trade ‘has now, I believe, 
11, 97, 98, 141, 142, 304, 473, become the prevailing creed of 
850, 901, 902, 903. It is pos- thinking men all over Kurope.’ 
Bible that one or two passages And in 1816, Ricardo said, ‘The 
may have been overlooked; but reasoning by which the liberty 
I believe that tliese are the of trade is su[iporfe<l is so 
only instiincos of Adam .Smith powerful, that it is daily obtain- 
being referred to during sovcn- ing converts. It is with pleasure 
teen years. From a passage in that I see the progress which 
Petkw's Life if Sidmuuik, vol. i. this great principh is making 
p. ,61, it appears that even amongst tho.so whom we should 
Addington was studying Adam have expected tc cling the longest 

‘Imith in 1787. to old prejudices.’ ProposaU 

“‘ In 1797, Pulteney, in one for an JSccnomical Currency, in 
of his tinancial speeches, appealed liicardo's Works, 
to ‘ the autiiority of Dr. 6mith, 


members, were listened to witb astonislimeiit by tliat 
groat assembly, whoso opinions were mainly regnlated 
by tlio Avisdom of their ancestors, and who were loth to 
believe that anything conld be discovered by the moderns 
which was not already knoAvn to the ancients. But it 
is in vain tliat snch men as these always set themselves 
up to re.sist the prc.s.sure of- advancing knowledge. No 
great truth which has once been found has ever after- 
wards been lost ; nor has any important discovery yet 
been made wliich has not eventually carried everything 
before it. Even so, the principles of Free Trade, as 
demonstrated by Adam Smith, and all the consequences 
which flow from them, were vainly struggled against by 
the most overwhelming majorities of both Houses of 
Pai’Iiament, Year by year the great truth made its 
way ; always advancing, never receding.®! The 
majority -was at first deserted by a few men of 
ability, then by ordinary men, then it became a 
minority, then even the minority began to dwindle ; 
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and at 'olie present day, eighty years after -the pnhKca* 
tion of Smith’s f/ iVaiwis, there is not to he 

found any one of tolerable education -who is not ashamed 
of holding bpinious which, before the time of Adam 
Smith, were universally received. 

Such is the way in which great thinkers control the 
affairs of men, and by their discoveries regulate the 
march of nations. And truly the history of this one 
triumph alone should be enough to repress the pre- 
sumption of statesmen and legislators, who so_ exagge- 
rate the importance of their craft as to asci’ibe great 
results to their own shifting and temporary contri- 
vances. For, whence did they derive that knowledge, 
of which they are always ready to assume the merit ? 
How did they obtain their opinions ? How did they 
get at their principles ? These are the elements of 
their success ; and these they can only learn from their 
masters — from those great teachers, who, moved by the 
inspiration of genius, fertilize the world with their dis- 
coveries, Well may it be said of Adam Smith, and 
said, too, without fear of contradiction, that this solitary 
Scotchman has, by the publication of one single work, 
contributed more towards the happiness of man, than 
has been effected by the united abilities of all the 
statesmen and legislators of whom history has pre* 
served an authentic account. 

The result of these great discoveries I am not here 
concerned to examine, except so far as they aided in 
diminishing the energy of the' warlike spirit. And the way 
in which they effected this may be easily stated. As long 
as it was generally believed that the wealth of a country 
consists of its gold, it 'was of course also believed that 
the sole object of trade is to increase the infl.ux of the 
pi’ecious metals; it, therefore, became natural that 
G-overnment sho'uld he expected to take measures by 
which such influx could be secured. This, however, 
could only be done by draining other countries of their 
gold ; a result which they, for precisely the same 
reasons, strenuously resisted. The consequence was, 
that any idea of real reciprocity was impossible : every 
commercial treaty was an attempt made by one nation 
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to out^vit anotlier ; every new tariff was a declara- 
tion of hostility ; and that wliicli onglit to be the most 
peaceable of all pursuits became one of the causes of 
those national jealousies and national animosities, by 
which war is mainly promoted.®^ But when it was 
once clearly understood that gold and silver are not 
wealth, but are merely the representatives of wealth ; 
when men began to see that wealth itself solely consists 
of the value which skill and labour can add to the raw 
material, and that money is of no possible use to a nation 
except to measure and circulate their riches ; when these 
great truths were recognized,®^ all the old notions re- 
specting the balance of trade, and the supreme importance 
of the precious metals, at once fell to the ground. These 
enormous errors being dispersed, the true theory of 
barter was easily worked out. It was perceived, that 
if commerce is allowed to be free, its advantages will 
be shared by every country which engages in it ; that, 
in the absence of monopoly, the benefits of trade are of 


Sii Theodore Janson, in his 
General Maxims of Trade, pub- 
lished in 1713, lays it down as a 
principle universally recognized, 
that ‘ All the nations of Europe 
seem to strive who shall outwit 
one another in point of trade ; 
and they concur in this maxim, 
that the^ less they consume of 
foreign commodities, the better 
it is for them.’ Somers’ Tracts, 
vol. xiii. p. 292. Thus, too, in 
a Dialogue between an English- 
man and a Dutchman, published 
in 1700, the Dutchman is repre- 
sented as boasting that his 
government had ‘ forced treaties 
of commerce exclusive to all 
other nations.’ Somers’ Tracts, 
vol. xi. p. 376. This is the sys- 
tem of ‘ narrow selfishness ’ de- 
nounced by Dr. Sto:iy, in his 
noble work, Conjlict of Laws, 
1841, p. S2. 

‘ It e»nnot, indeed, be denied 


that mistaken views of com- 
merce, like those so frequently 
entertained of religion, have been 
the cause of many wars and of 
much blood.shed.’ M'CuJ loch’s 
Principles of Political Economy, 
p. 140. See also pp. 37, 38 : 
‘ It has made each nation regard 
the welfare of its neighbours as 
incompatible with its own; 
hence the reciprocal desire of 
injuring and impoverishing each 
other; and hence that spirit of 
commercial rivalry, which has 
been the immediate or remote 
cause of the greater number uf 
modern wars.’ 

On the rapid diffusion 
during the present century of 
the principles worked out by the 
economists, compare Laing's 
Sweden, pp. 3.56-358, with a 
note to tlie last edition of 
thus on Population, 1826, vol. ii. 
pp. 354, 365. 



‘ The feelings of rival 
tradesmen, prevailing among 
nations, overruled for centuries 
all sense of the general com- 
munity of advantage which com- 
mercial countries derive from 
tlie prosperity of one another; 
and that cuiniuercial spirit, which 
is now one of the strongest 
obstacles to wars, was during 
a_ certain period of European 
history tlieir principal cause.’ 


Mill’s ToUtical Ecotwnp, 1849, 
vol. ii. p. 221. Thisgreat cliange 
in the feelings of the commercial 
classes did not begin befu'e the 
present century, and has not 
been visible to ordinary ob* 
servers until the last five-and- 
twenty or thirty years ; but it 
was foretold in a rsmarkablo 
passage -written by Herder in 
1787 ; see his Ideen zur Qes- 
chichte, vol. iii. pp. 292, 293. 


necessity reciprocal ; and that, so far from depending 
on tlie amount of gold received, tliey simply arise from 
the facility with which a nation gets rid of those com- 
modities whicli it can produce most cheaply, and re- 
ceives in return those commodities which it could only 
produce at a great expense, but which the other nation 
can, from the skill of its workmen, or from the bounty 
of nature, afl'ord to 8U})ply at a lower rate. From this 
it followed, that, in a mercantile point of view, it would 
be as absurd to attempt to irn])overish a people with 
whom we trade, as it would be in a tradesman to wish 
for the insolvency of a rich and frequent cuvstomer. 
The result is, that the commercial spirit, which for- 
merly was often warlike, is now invariably pacific.®® 
And although it is perfectly true that not one merchant 
out of a hundred is familiar with the arguments on 
which these economical discoveries are founded, that 
docs not prevent tlie ellect which the discoveries tliem- 
solvos produce on his own mind. The mercantile class is, 
like every other, acted upon by causes wbieli only a few 
members of that class arc able to perceive. Thus, for 
instance, of all the innumerable opponents of protection, 
there are very few indeed who can give valid reasons 
to justify their opposition. But this docs not prevent 
tlie opposition from taking place. For an immense 
majority of men always follow with implicit submission 
the spirit of their own time ; and the spirit of the 
time is merely its knowledge, and the direction that 
knowledge takes. As, in the oi’dinary avocations of 
daily life, everyone is benefited, in the increaso of his 
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comforts, and of Ids general security, by tbe progress 
of many arts and sciences, of wliicli perhaps he does 
not eyen know the name, just so is the mercantile class 
benefited by those great economical discoveries which, 
in the course of two generations, have already effected 
a complete change in the commercial legislation of this 
country, and which are now operating slowly, hut 
steadily, upon tliose other European states where, 
puhlic opinion being less powerful, it is more difficult 
to establish great truths and extirpate old abuses. 
While, therefore, it is perfectly true, that among 
mei'chants, a comparatively small number are ac- 
quainted with political economy, it is not the less true 
that they owe a lai’ge part of their wealth to the 
political economists; who, by removing the obstacles 
with which the ignorance of successive goveimments 
had impeded trade, have now settled on a solid foun- 
dation that commercial prosperity which is by no means 
the least of our national glories. Most assuredly is it 
also true, that this same intellectual movement has 
lesseired the chance of war, by ascertaining the prin- 
ciples which ought to I'egulate our commercial relations 
with foreign countries ; by proving, not OTily the inu- 
tility, but the positive mischief, caused by interfering 
with them ; and finally, by exploding those long-estab- 
lished errors, which, inducing men to believe that 
nations are the natural enemies of each other, en- 
couraged those evil feelings, and fostered those national 
jealousies, to the strength of which the military spirit 
owed no small share of its former influence. 

The third great cause by which the love of war has 
been weakened, is tho way in which discoveries re- 
specting the application of Steam to the pui'poses of 
■^ travelling have facilitated the intercourse between dif- 
ferent countries, and thus aided in destroying that 
ignorant contempt which one nation is too apt 1 o feel, 
for another. Thus, for instance, the miserable and;- 
impudent falsehoods wdiich a large class of English’: 
writers formerly directed against the morals and- 
private character of the French, and, to their shame' 
be it said, even against the chastity of French women. 
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tended not a little to embitter tbe angry feelings then 
existing between tbe two first countries of Europe ; 
irritating tbe English against Erencb vices, irritating 
the Erencb against English caltnnnies. In tbe same 
way, there was a time when every honest Englishman 
firmly believed that he could beat ten Erenclunen ', a 
class of beings whom ho held in sovereign contempt, as 
■ a lean and stunted race, who drank claret instead of 
s brandy, who lived entirely off frogs ; miserable Infidels, 
who heard mass every Sunday, who bowed down before 
idols, and who even worshipped the Pope. On the 
other hand, the French were taught to despise us, as 
; rude unlettered barbarians, without either taste or 
humanity; surly, ill-conditioned men, living in an 
unhappy climate, where a perpetual fog, only varied 
by rain, prevented the sun from ever being seen ; suf- 
fering from so deep and inveterate a melancholy, that 
physicians had called it the English spleen ; and under 
the influence of this cruel malady constantly commit- 
ting suicide, particularly in Novembei’, when we were 
well known to hang and shoot ourselves by thousands.®® 
"Whoever has looked much into the older literature 
of Prance and England, knows that these were the 
opinions which the two first nations of Europe, in the 
ignorance and simplicity of their hearts, held respecting 
each other. But the progress of improvement, by 
bringing the two countries into close and intimate 
contact, has dissipated these foolish prejudices, and 
taught each people to admire, and, what is still more 
important, to respect each other. And the greater the 


That there are more suicides 
in gloomy weather than in fine 
weather used always to be taken 
for granted, and was a favourite 
topic with the French wits, who 
were never weary of e.xpat.iating 
on our love of self-murder, and 
on tile relation between it and 
our mui'ky climate. Unfortu- 
nately for such speculations, the 
fact is exactly opposite to .what 
is generally supposed, and we 


have decisive evidence that there 
are more suicides in summer 
than ill winter. See Qucteld sur 
PHoniTM, vol. ii. pp. 162,158. 
Tissot de la Manw du Suicide, 
Paris, 1840, pp. 60, 149, 160 . 
Journal of Statistical Society, 
vol. i. p. 102 ; Winslow's Ana- 
tomy of Suicide, 1840, pp. 131, 
132 ; Eawicinss Medical Sta- 
tistics, ]). nu. 
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i contact, tlie greater tire respect. For, wliatever theo- 
I logians liiay choose to assert, it is certain that mankind 
i at large has far more virtue than vice, and that in 
i every country good actions are more frequent than bad 
§ ones. Indeed, if this were otherwise, the preponderance 
‘ of evil would long since have destroyed the human 
race, and not even have left a single man to lament the 
degeneracy of his species. An additional proof of this 
‘ is the fact, that the more nations associate with each 
t other, and the more they see and know of their fellow- 
\ creatures, the more quickly do ancient enmities dis- 
I appear. This is because an enlarged experience proves 
'’■'that mankind is not so radically bad as we fi’om our 
infancy are taught to believe. But if vices were really 
jnore frequent than virtues, the result would be, that 
the increasing amalgamation of society would increase 
our bad opinion of others ; because, though we may 
love our own vices, vre do not generally love the vices 
of our neighbours. So far, however, is this from being 
±he actual conseqiience, that it has always been found 
Inhat those whose extensive knowledge makes them best 
/ acquainted ■with the general course of human actions, 
I are precisely those who take the most favourable view 
|bf them. The greatest observer and the most profound 
I thinker is invariably the most lenient judge. It is the 
J solitary misanthrope, brooding over his fancied wrongs, 
I who is most prone to depreciate the good qualities of 
I our nature, and exaggerate its bad ones. Or else it is 
‘^'^somo foolish and ignorant monk, who, dreaming away 
his existence in an idle solitude, flatters his own vanity 
by denouncing the vices of others ; and thus declaiming 
against the enjoyments of life, revenges himself on 
that society from which by his own superstition he is 
excluded. These are the sort of men who insist most 
strongly on tlie corruption of our nature, and on the 
degeneracy into which we have fallen. The enormous 
evil which such opinions have brought about, is well 
understood by those who have studied the history of 
countries in which they are, and have been, most preva- 
lent. Hence it is that, among the innumerable benefits 
derived from advancing knowledge, there are few more 
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important than those improved facilities of commnni. 
cation, whiol), by increasing the frequency with which 
nations and individuals are brought into coTitact, have, 
to an extraordinary extent, corrected their prejudices, 
raised the opinion which each forms of the other, 
diminished their mutual hostility, and thus diffusing a 
more favourable \new of our common nature, have 
stimulated us to develop those boundless resources of 
the human understanding, the very existence of winch 
it was once considered almost a heresy to assert. 

This is precisely what has occurred in modern 
Europe, The French and English people have, by the 
mere foi'ce of increased contact, learned to think more 
favourably of each other, and to discard that foolish 
contempt in which both nations formerly indulged. 
In this, as in all cases, the better one civilized country 
is acquainted with another, the more it wnll find to 
respect and to imitate. For of all the causes of national 
hatred, ignorance is the mo.st powerful. Wlien you 
increase the contact, you remove the ignorance, and 
ithus you dimmish the hatred.*^* This is the true bond 
iof cliarity; and it is worth all the lessons which mor- 
lalists and divines are able to teach. They have pursued 
their vocation for centuries, without producing the least 
effect in lessening the frequency of war. But it may 


opinion of foreigners; a happy 
illustration of the effect of per- 
sonal intercourse in breaking 
down prejudices against indivi- 
dualsorelasses.’ Mr. Elphinstono 
{History of India, p. 19S) says, 
‘Tliose who have known the 
Indians longest have always the 
host opinion of them; htit this 
is ruth r a compHme7ii to human 
nature than to them., since it is 
true of every other people.’ Com- 
pare an instinctive passage in 
Darwin’s Journal of Easearches, 
p. 4:21, with Burdach, TraiU de 
Phymlogie comme Saienoe JOb* 
servation, vol. ii. p. 61. 


Kespecting which I will 
only mention one fact, in regard 
to our own country. By the re- 
turns of the Board of Trade, it 
appears tliat the passengers 
annually tnivelJing by railway 
amounted in 1842 to nineteen 
millioua; but in 18r)2 they had 
increased to more than eighty- 
six millions. Jourmd, of Statis- 
tical Society, vol. xvi. p. 2f>2. 

““ Of this, Mr. Stephens (in 
his valuablo work. Central 
Amerha, vol, i. pp, 217-8) re- 
lates an intorostiug instance in 
the case of that remarkable man 
Cai’rera ; ‘ Indeed, in no particular 
bad he changed more than in his 
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bo said. witlioTit the slightest exaggeration, that every 
new railroad which is laid down, and every fresh 
steamer which crosses the Ghannel, are additional 
guarantees for the preservation of tliat long and un- 
broken peace which, during forty years, has knit to- 
gether tlie fortxnics and the interests of the two most 
civilized nations of the earth. 

I have thus, so far as my knowledge will permit, en- 
deavoured to indicate the causes wliich have diminished 
religious persecution and war : the two greatest evils 
with which men have yet contrived to afflict their 
fellow-creatures. The question of the decline of reli- 
gious persecution I have only briefly noticed, because 
it will be more fully handled in a subsequent part of 
this volume. Enough, however, has been advanced to 
prove how essentially it is an intellectual process, and 
how little good can be effected on this subject by the 
operation of moral feelings. . The causes of the decline 
of the warlike spirit I have examined at considerable, 
and, perhaps, to some readers, at tedious length, and 
the result of that examination has been, that the de- 
cline is owing to the increase of the intellectual classes, 
to wliom the military classes are necessarily antago- 
nistic. In pushing the inquiry a little deeper, wo 
have, by still farther analysis, ascertained the existence 
of three vast tliough subsidiary causes, by which tho 
general movement has been accelerated. These are — 
the invention of Gunpowder, the discoveries of Political 
Economy, and the discovery of improved means of 
Locomotion. Such are the tlu'ee great modes or chan- 
nels by which the progress of knowledge has weakened 
the old warlike spirit ; and the way in which they have 
effected this has, I trust, been clearly pointed out. 
The facts and arguments which I have brought forward, 
have, I can conscientiouvsly say, been subjected to care- 
ful and repeated scrutiny; and I am quite unable to 
see on what possible^ ground their accuracy is to be 
impugned. That they will be disagreeable to certain f 
classes, I am well aware ; but the unplea.santnes8 of a I 
statement is hardly to be considered a .proof of its j 
falsehood. The soimces from which the evidence has 
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been derived are fully indicated; and tlie arguments?, I 
liope, fairly stated. And from them there results a most 
im-portant conclusion. From them we are bound to 
infer, that the two oldest, greatest, most inveterate, 
and most widely-spread evils which have ever been 
known, are Constantly, though, on the whole, slowly, 
diminishing; and that their diminution has been 
effected, not at all by moral feelings, nor by moral teach- 
ings, but solely by the activity of the human intellect, 
and by the inventions and discoveries which, in a long 
course of succes.sive ages, man has been able to make. 

Since, then, in the two most important phenomena 
which the progress of society presents, the moral laws 
have been steadily and invariably subordinate to the 
intellectual laws, there arises a strong presumption that 
in inferior matters the same process has been followed. 
To prove this in its full extent, and thus raise the pre- 
sumption to an absolute certainty, would be to write, 
not an Introduction to histoiy, but the History itself. 
The reader must, therefore, be satisfied for the present 
with what, I am conscious, is merely an approach 
towards demonstration ; and the complete demon- 
stration must necessarily be reserved for the future 
volumes of this work: in which I pledge myself 
to show that the progress Europe has made from 
barbarism to civilization is entirely due to its in- 
tellectual activity ; that the leading countries have 
now, for some centuries, advanced sufficiently far to 
shake off the influence of those physical agencies by 
which in an earlier state their career might have been 
troubled; and that although the moral agencies are 
still powerful, and still cause occasional disturbances, 
these are but aberrations, which, if we compare long 
periods of time, balance each other, and thus in the 
total amount entirely disappear. So that, ia a great 
and comprehensive view, the changes in every civilized 
people are, in their aggregate, dependent solely on 
three things; first, on the amount of Icnowledge pos- 
sessed by their ablest men ; secondly, on the direction 
which that knowledge takes, that is to say, the sort of 
subjects to which it refers : thirdly, and above all, op 
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itiae extent to whicli tlie knowledge is diffused, and tlio 
; freedom Avitli wiiich it pervades all classes of society. 

‘ These are the three great movers of every civilized 
country; and although their operation is frequently dis- 
turbed by the vices or the virtues of powerful individuals, 
such moral feelings correct each other, and the average 
of long periods remains unaffected. Owing to causes of 
which we are ignorant, the moral qualities do, no doubt, 
constantly vary; so that in one man, or perhaps even 
in one generation, there -will be an excess of good in- 
tentions ; in another an excess of bad ones. But we 
have no reason to think that any permanent change 
has been effected in the pi'oportion which those who 
naturally possess good intentions bear to those in whom 
bad ones seem to be inherent. In what may be called 
the innate and oiuginal morals of mankind, there is, so 
far as wo are aware, no progress. Of the different 
passions with which we" are born, some ai’e more pre- 
valent at one time, some at another ; but experience 
teaches us that, as they are always antagonistic, 
they are held in balance by the force of their own ^ 
opposition. The activity of one motive is corrected 
by the activity of another. For to every vice there 
is a corresponding virtue. Cruelty is counteracted 
by benevolence ; sympathy is excited by suffering ; 
the injustice of some provokes the charity of others ; 
new evils are met by new remedies, and even the most 
enormous offences that have ever been known have 
left behind them no permanent impression. The 
desolation of countries and the slaughter of men are 
losses which never fail to bo repaired, and at the dis- 
tance of a few centuries every vestige of them is effaced. 
The gigantic crimes of Alexander or Napoleon become 
after a time void of effect, and the affairs of the world 
return to their former level. This is the ebb and flow 
of history, the perpetual flux to which by the laws of 
our nature we are subject. Above all this, there is a 
far higher movement ; and as the tide rolls on, now 
advancing, now receding, there is, amid its endless fluc- 
tuations, one thing, and one alone, wliich endures for 
ever. The actions of bad men produce only temporary 
VOL, I. ■■ ■ ■ ■■ ' Q 
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evil, tile actions of good men only temporary good ; 
and oventnally the good and the evil altogether sulisidc, 
are neutralized by subsequent generations, absorbed 
by the incessant movements of future ages. But the 
discoveries of great men never leave us ; they are im- 
mortal, they contain those eternal truths which survive 
the shock of empires, outlive the struggles of rival 
creeds, and witness the decay of successive rehgions. 
All these have their different measures and their dif- 
ferent standards; one set of opinions for one age, 
another set for another. They pass away like a dream; 
they are as the fabric of a vision, which leaves not a 
rack behind. The discoveries of genius alone remain : 
it is to them we owe all that we now have, they 
are for all ages and all times ; never young, and never 
old, they bear the seeds of their own life ; they flow 
on in a perennial and undying stream ; they are essem 
tially cumulative, and, giving birth to the additions 
which they subsequently receive, they thus influence 
the most distant posterity, and after the lapse of cen- 
turies produce more effect than they were able to do 
even at the moment of their promulgation. 


CHAPTEE V. 


JStCltllKY INTO THE INFLUENCE EXEECISBI) BY RELIGION, LITERATUSHi, 
ANB GOYEENMBNT. 

By applying to tlie history of Man those methods of 
investigation which have been fonnd successful in other 
branches of knowledge, and by rejecting all preconceived 
notions which would not bear the test of thosemethods, 
we have arrived at certain results, the heads of which it 
may now be convenient to recapitulate. We have seen 
that our actions, being solely the result of internal and 
external agencies, must be explicable by the laAvs of 
those agencies ; that is to say, by mental laws and by 
physical laws. We have also seen that mental laws arc, 
in Europe, more powerful than physical laws ; and that, 
in the progress of civilization, their superiority is con- 
stantly increasing, because advancing knowledge multi- 
plies the resources of the mind, but leaves the old resources 
of nature stationary. On this account, we have treated 
the mental laws as being the great regulators of progress ; 
and we have looked at the physical laws as occupying a 
subordinate place, and as merely displaying themselves 
in occasional disturbances, the force and frequency of 
which have been long declining, and are now, on a largo 
average, almost inoperative. Having, by this means, 
resolved the study of what may be called the dynamics 
of society into the study of the laws of the mind, we have 
subjected these last to a similar analysis ; and we have 
found that they consist of two parts, namely, moral laws' 
and intellectual laws. By comparing these two parts, 
we have clearly ascertained the vast superiority of tlie 
intellectual laws ; and we have seen, that as the progress 
of civilization is marked by the triumph of the mental 
laws over the physical, just so is it marked by the triumph 
a2 
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of the intellectual laws over the moral ones. This im- 
portant inference rests on two distinct arguments. First, 
that moral truths being stationary, and intellectual truths 
being progressive, it is highly improbable that the pro- 
gress of society should be due to moral knowledge, which 
for many centuries has remained the same, rather than 
to intellectual knowledge, which for many centuries has 
been incessantly advancing. Tlie other argument con- 
sists in the fact, that the two greatest evils known to 
mankind have not been diminished by moral improve- 
ment; but have been, and still are, yielding to the 
influence of intellectual discoveries. From all this it 
evidently follows, that if we wish to ascertain the con- 
ditions which regulate the progress of modem civiliza- 
tion, we must seek them in the history of the amount and 
diffusion of intellectual knowledge; and we must consider 
physical phenomena and moral principles as causing, no 
doubt, great aberrations in short periods, but in long 
periods correcting and balancing themselves, and thus 
leaving the intellectual laws to act uncontrolled by these 
■ inferior and subordinate agents. 

Such is the conclusion to which we have been led by 
fiuccessive analyses, and on which we now take our 

I tand. The actions of individuals are greatly affected 
)y their moral feelings and by their passions ; but these 
)eing antagonistic to the passions and feelings of other 
ndividuals, are balanced by them ; so that their efioct 
s, in the groat average of human affairs, nowhere to bo 
leen ; and the total actions of mankind, considered as a 
vholc, ai*o left to bo regulated by the total knowledge 
jf which mankind is possessed. Aiid of the way in 
which individual feeling and individual cajwice are thus 
absorbed and neutralized, we find a clear illustration in 
tlic facts already brought for Avard respecting the history 
of crime. For by those facts it is decisively proved, that 
the amount of crime committed in a country is, year 
after year, reproduced Avith the most startlinguniforrnity, 
not being in the least affected by those capricious and 
personal feelings to wliich human actions are too often 
referred. But if, instead of examining the history of 
crime year by year. Are Avere to examine it month by 
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montli, ■we sliotild find less regularity ; and if we were 
to examine it lio nr by hour, wo should find no regularity 
at all ; neither would its regularity be seen, if, instead 
of the criminal records of a whole country, we only knew 
those of a single street, or of a single family. This is 
because the great social laws by which crime is governed, 
can only be perceived after obser\’ing great numbers or 
long periods ; but in a small number, and a shorb.period, 
the indi\'idual moral principle triumphs, and disturbs 
the operation of the larger and intellectual law. Wliile, 
therefore, the moral feelings by which a man is urged 
to commit a crime, or to abstain from it, will produce an 
immense effect on the amount of his oivn crimes, they 
will produce no effect on the amount of crimes committed 
by the society to which he belongs ; because, in the long- 
run, they are sure to be neutralized by opposite moral 
feelings, which cause in other men an opposite conduct. 
Just in the same way, we are all sensible that moral 
principles do affect nearly the whole of our actions ; but 
we have incontrovertible proof that they produce not 
the least effect on mankind in the aggregate, or even on 
.men in very large masses, provided that we take the pre- 
caution of studying social phenomena for a period suffi- 
ciently long, and on a scale sufficiently great, to enable 
the superior laws to come into uncontrolled operation. 

The totality of human actions being thus, from the 
highest point of view, governed by the totality of human 
knowledge, it might seem a simple matter to collect the 
evidence of the knowledge, and, by subjecting it to suc- 
cessive generalizations, ascertain the whole of the laws 
which regulate the progress of civilization. And that 
this will be eventually done, I do not entertain the slight- 
est doubt. But, unfortunately, history has been m’itten 
by men so inadequate to the great task they have under- 
taken, tliat few of the necessaiy materials have yet been 
brought together. Instead of telling us those thmgs 
which alone have any value, — instead of giving us infor- 
mation respecting the progress of knowledge, and the 
way in -which mankind has been affected by the diffusion 
of that knowledge,— instead of these things, the vast ma- 
jority of historians fill their -works with the most trifling 
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and raiseraHe details : personal anecdotes of kings and 
courts 5 interminable relations of wliat \vas said by one 
minister, and wliatwas tbougM by anotber ; and, Avliat is 
worse tban all, long accounts of campaigns, battles, and 
sieges, very intei’esting to those engaged in them, but 
to us utterly useless, because they neither furnish new 
truths, nor do they supply the means by which new 
truths may be discovered. This is the real impediment 
which now stops our advance. It is this want of judg- , 
ment, and this ignorance of what is most worthy of 
selection, which deprives us of materials that ought long 
since to have been accumulated, arranged, and sfcored-up 
for fntui’e use. In other great branches of Icnowledge, 
observation has preceded discovery ; first the facts have; 
been registered, and then their laws have been found. 
But in the study of the history of Man, the important 
facts have been neglected, and the unimportant ones 
preserved. The consequence is, that whoever now at- 
tempts to generalize historical phenomena must collect 
the facts, as well as conduct the generalization. He finds 
nothing ready to his hand. He must be the mason as 
well as the architect; he must not only scheme the edifice, 
but likewise excavate the quariy. The necessity of per- 
forming this double labour entails upon the philosopher 
such enormous drudgery, that the limits of an enthe life 
are unequal to the task ; and history, instead of being 
ripe, as it ought to be, for complete and exhaustive 
generalizations, is still in so crude and informal a state, 
that not the most determined and protracted industry 
will enable any one to comprehend the really important 
actions of manldnd, durmg even so short a period as two 
successive centuries. 

On account of these things, I have long since aban- 
doned my original scheme ; and I have reluctantly de- 
termined to write the history, not of general civihzation, 
but of the civilization of a single people. While, how- 
ever, by this means, we curtail the field of inquiry, we 
unfortunately diminish the resources of which the inquiry 
is possessed. For although it is perfectly true, that the 
totality of human actions, if considered in long peiiods, 
depends on the totality of human knowledge, it must be 
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allowed that this great prineiple, when applied only to 
one country, loses something of its original value. The 
more we dimmish our observations, the greater becomes 
the uncertainty of the average; in other words, the: 
greater the chance of the operation of the larger laws 
being troubled by the operation of the smaller. The 
interference of foreign govermnonts ; the influence exer- 
cised by the opinions, literature, and customs of a foreign 
people ; their invasions, perhaps even their conquests ; 
the forcible introduction by them of new religions, new 
laws, and new manners, — all those things ai’e perturbai 
tions, which, in a view of universal history, equalize each 
other, but which, in any one country, are apt to disturb 
the natural march, and thus render the movements of 
civilization more difflcult to calculate. The manner in 
which I have endeavoured to meet this difficulty will be 
j^resently stated ; but what I first wish to point out, are 
the reasons which have indneed me to select the history 
of England as more important than any other, and there- 
fore as the most worthy of being subjeiced to a complete 
and philosophic investigation. 

Now, it is evident that, inasmuch as the great advan- 
tage of studying past events consists in the possibility 
of ascertaining the laws by which they were governed, 
the history of any people will become more valuable in 
proportion as their movements have been least disturbed 
by agencies not arising from themselves. Every foreign 
or external influence which is brought to bear upon a 
nation is an interference with its natural development, 
and therefore complicates the circumstances we seek to 
investigate. To simplify complications, is, in all branches j 
of knowledge, the first essential of success. This is very f 
familiar to the cultivators of physical science, who are 
often able, by a single experiment, to discover a truth 
which innumerable observations had vainly searched; 
the reason being, that by experimenting on phenomena, 
we can disentangle them from their complications ; and 
thus isolating them from the interference of unk nown 
agencies, we leave them, as it were, to run their own 
course, and disclose the operation of their own law. 

This, then, is the true standard by which we must 
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^measure tte value of tke liistory of auy nation. The 
} importance of the history of a country depends, not upon 
Ithe splendour of its exploits, hut upon the degree to 
Which its actions are due to causes springing out ot itseit. 
If, therefore, we could find some civilized people who 
had worked out their civilization entirely by themselves ; 
who had escaped aU foreign influence, and who had been 
neither benefited nor retarded by the personal peculiari- 
ties of their rulers,— the history of such a people would 
be of paramount importance ; because it would present 

a condition of normal and inherent development; it would 

dhow the laws of progress acting in a state of isolation ; 
it would be, in fact, an experiment ready-made, and 
would possess all the value of that artificial contrivance 
to which natural science is so much indebted. 

To find such a people as this is obviously impossible ; 
but the duty of the pliilosophic liistorian is, to seiect 
for his especial study the country in which the conditions 
have been most closely followed. Now, it wdll be readily 
admitted, not only by ourselves, but by intelligent fo- 
reigners, that in England, during, at all events, the last 
three centuries, tliis has been done more constantly and 
more successfully than in any other country. _ I say no- 
thing of the number of our discoveries, the brilliancy oi 
our literature, or the success of our arms. These are 
invidious topics ; and other nations may perhaps deny 
to us those superior merits wdiich we are apt to exag- 
gerate. But I take up this single position, that of all 
European countries, England is the one where, during 
the longest period, the government has been most 
quiescent, and the people most active ; wdicre popular 
freedom has been settled on the widest basis ; where each 
man is most able to say what he thinks, and do what he 
likes; whore everyone can follow his omi bent, and 
propagate his omi opinions ; where, religious persecution 
being little known, the play and flo w of the human mind 
m.ay be clearly seen, unchecked by those restraints to 
Avhich it is elsewhere subjected ; whore the profession of 
heresy is least dangerous, and the practice of dissent 
most common ; where hostile creeds flourish side by 
side, and rise and decay wuthout disturbance, according 
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to til 0 wants of tlie people, TinafFected by the wishes of 
the church, and uncontrolled by the authoi’ity of the 
state ; whore all interests, and all classes, both spiritual 
and temporal, arc most left to take cai’e of themselves ; 
Avlicro that meddlesome doctrine called Protection was 
lirst attacked, and whore alone it has been destroyed ; 
and where, in a word, those dangerous extremes to which 
interference gives rise having been avoided, despotism 
and rebellion are equally rare, and concession being re- 
cognized as the gromidwork of policy, the national pro- 
gress has been least disturbed by the power of privileged 
classes, by the influence of particular sects, or by the 
violence of arbitrary rulers. 

Tliat these arc the characteristics of English histoiy 
is notorious ; to some men a matter of boast, to others 
of regret. And when to these cii'cunistances we add, 
that England, o'wiug to its insular formation, ^ was, 
until the middle of the last century, i-arcly visited by 
foreigners, it becomes evident that, in our progress as 
a people, we have been less affected than any other 
by the two main sources of interference, namely, the 
authority of government, and the. influence of foreigners. 
In the sixteenth century, it became a flishion, among 
the English nobility, to travel abroad but it was by 
no means the hrshion for foreign nobility to travel in 
England. In the seventeenth century, the custom of 
travelling for amusement spread so much, that, among 


’ Colerklgo well says, ‘it is 
the diipf of many blessings de- 
rived from the insular elumicter 
and eix’cumstances of our country, 
that our social Institutions have 
funned tliemselves out of oxir 
proper needs and interests.’ 
Cotcridge on the Constitution of 
the Chunk and State, Syo. 1830, 
pp. 20, 21. The political con- 
sequences of this were mixch 
noticed at the time of the French 
Revolution. See Memoires de La 
Fayette, vol. i. p. 404, Brixxelles, 
1837 . 


® In another place, I shall col- 
lect the evidence of the rapidly 
increasing love of travelling in 
the sixteenth century; but it is 
interesting to observe, that du- 
ring the latter half of the cen- 
tury there was first establislied 
the custom of appointing travel- 
ling tutors. Compare Barring- 
to7i's Observations on the Statutes, 
p, 218, with a letter from Beza, 
written in ld98, in Mhioires ct 
Correspondence de ])u Blcssis 
Momag, voL ix. p. 81. 



on ne eomprenoit point, clans 
cotte classe, les ambassadrices, 
ni la duchesse de Mazarin, _qui 
y ctoient venues par n^eessitd.’ 
Diiiens, Mhnoircs dim Vajiagmr, 
vol. i. p. 2 1 7. Compare Mhaoirea 
de Madame de Genlis, vol. viiL 
p. 241. 

* Orme's Life of Owen, p. 288 ; 
Mahon's History of England, 
vol. ii. p. 211 ; and many other 
writers. 


* In regard to the society of 
women, this W'as still more ob- 
servable, even at a much later 
period ; and when the Countess 
de Boufflors visited England, at 
the beginning of the reign of 
George 111., ‘on lui faisoit un 
m^rite do sa curiosit6 de voir 
I’Angletorre; car on remarquoit 
qu’elle Atoit la seule dame fran- 
^oise do quality qui fut venue on 
voyageuse depuis deux cents ans : 
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tlio ricit and idle classes, there were few Englishmen 
who did not, at least once in their life, cross the Chan- 
nel; while the same classes in other countries, partly 
hecanse they were less wealthy, partly from an invote- 
rate dislike to the sea, hardly ever entered our island, 
unless compelled to do so on some particular business. 
The result was, that in other countries, and particularly 
in Erance and Italy, the inhabitants of the great cities 
became gradually accustomed to foreigners, and, like 
all men, were imperceptibly influenced by what they 
often saw. On the other hand, there were many of 
our cities in Avhich none but Englishmen ever set their 
feet ; ® and inhabitants, even of the metropolis, might 
grow old without having once seen a single foreigner, 
except, perhaps, some dull and pompous ambassador 
taking’ his airing on the hanks of the Thames. ^ And 
although it is often said that, after the' restoration of 
Charles II., our national character began to be greatly 
influenced by French example,^ this,_ as I shall fully 
prove, was confined to that small and insignificant part 
of society which hung about the court ; nor did it pro- 
duce aiiy marked eflect upon the two most important 
classes, — the intellectual class, and the industrious 
class. The movement may, indeed, be traced in the 
most worthless parts of our literature, — in the shame- 
less productions of Buckingham, Dorset, Etherege, 
Killigrow, Mnlgrave, Rochester, and Sedloy. But 
neither then, nor at a much later period, were any 
of our great thinkers influenced by the intellect of 
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Franco;® on tlie contrary, we find in their ideas, and 
even in tlieir style, a cei'tain rongh and native vigonr, 
wliicli, though offensive to our more polished neigh- ^ 
boui’S, has at least the merit of being the indigenous 
product of our o'vvn country.® The origin and extent 
of that connexion between the French and English 
intellects which subsequently arose, is a subject of 
immense importance; but, like most others of real 
value, it has been entirely neglected by historians. In 
the present work, I shall attempt to supply this defi- 
ciency : in the mean time I may say, that although we 
have been, and still are, greatly indebted to the French 
for our improvement iu taste, in refinement, in manners. 


_ ® Tlie only Englishman of ge- 
nius who, dm’ing thispex'iod, was 
influenced by the Fi*ench mind, 
was Dryden ; but this is cliiefly 
apparent in his plays, tho whole 
of which are now deservedly 
forgotten. His great works, and, 
above all, those wonderful satires, 
in which he distances every com- 
petitor, except Juvenal, ai’e tho- 
roughly national, and, as mere 
specimens of English, ai’e, if I 
may express my own judgment, 
to be ranked immediately after 
Shakspeare. In Dryden’s writ- 
ings thoro_ are unciuestionably 
many Gallicisms of expi'ession, 
hut few Gallicisms of thought ; 
and it is by these last that we 
must estimate the real amount 
of foreign influence. Sir Walter 
Scott goes so far as to say, ‘ It 
will admit of question, whether 
any single French word has 
been naturalized upon the sole 
authority of Drydeu.’ Scott's 
Life of Dryden, p, 523, 8vo. 
1808. Eathor a hold assertion. 
As to the opinion of Fex, see 
Lord Holland’s preface to Fox's 
James II., 4to. 1808, p. xxxii. 

^ Another circumstance which 


has maintained theindopendence, 
and therefore increased the value, 
of our literature, is, that in no 
great country have literary men 
been so little connected with the 
government, or rewarded by it. 
That this is the true policy, and 
that to protect literature is to 
injiu-e it, are propositions for 
the proof of Avhich I must refer 
to chap. xi. of this volume — on 
the system of Louis XIV. In 
the mean time, I will quote tne 
following words from a learned 
and, what is much better, a 
thoughtful writer: ‘Nor must 
he who will understand the Eng- 
lish institutions leave out of 
view the character of the en- 
during works which had sprung 
from tlie salient energy of tlie 
English mind. Literature bad 
been left to develop itself. Wil- 
liam of Orange was foreign to 
it; Anne cared not for it; the 
first George knew no English; 
the second not much.’ Bancrofts 
History of Hie Ammoan Bemlu- 
tion, vol, ii. p. 48. Compare 
Forster's Life of Goldsmith, 1854, 
vol. i, pp. 93-il6, vol. ii. p. 480. 
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Sind indeed in all the amenities of life, wo liaro bor- 
rowed from them nothing absolutely essential, notliing 
by wliicb tlie destinies of nations are permanently 
altered. On the other hand, the French have not only 
borrowed from us some very valuable political institu- 
tions, but even the most important event in French 
history is due, in no small degree, to our influence. 
Their revolution of 1789 was, as is well known, brought 
about, or, to speak more properly, was mainly insti- 
gated, by a few great men, whose works, and after- 
wards whose speeches, roused the people to resistance ; 
but what is less known, and nevertheless is certainly 
true, is, that those eminent leaders learnt in England 
that philosophy and those principles by which, when 
transplanted into their own country, such fearful and 
yet such salutary results were efiected.^ 

It will not, I hope, be supposed, that by these re- 
marks I moan to cast any reflection on the French : a 
great and admirable people ; a people in many respects 
superior to ourselves ; a people from whom we have 
still much to learn, and whose deflciencies, such as 
they are, arise from the perpetual interference of a long 
line of arbitrary rulers. But, looking at this matter 
historically, it is unquestionably true that we have 
woiked out our civilization Avith little aid from them, 
Avhile they have worked out theirs Avith great aid from 
us. At the same time, it must also be admitted, that 
our governments have interfered loss Avith us than their 
governments have interfered with them. And Avithout 
in the least prejudging the question as to which is the 
greater country, it is solely on these grounds that I 
consider our history more important than theirs : and 
I select for e.special study the progress of English 
civilization, sim])ly because, being loss aflocted by 
agencies not arising from itself, avc can the more 
clearly discern in it the normal march of society, and 
the undistimbed operation of those great laAvs by which 
the fortunes of mankind are ultimately regulated. 


’ Sfe, for eviileiicc of this influence of Englanil, cliup. r. of the 
second roiumo. 
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After this comparison between the relative value of 
ITrcnch and English history, it seems scarcely nccessai-y 
to examine the claims which may be put fonvard for 
the history of other countries. Indeed, there are only 
two in whose favour anything can be said: I mean 
Grermany, considered as a whole, and the United States 
of North America. As to the Giermans, it is un- 
iloubtedly true, that since the middle of the eighteenth 
century they have produced a greater number of pro- 
found thinkers than any other country, I might perhaps 
say, than all other countries put together. But the 
objections which apply to the Erench are still more 
applicable to the Germans. For the protective principle 
has been, and still is, stronger in Germany than in 
France. Even the best of the German governments 
are constantly interfering with the people ; never leav- 
ing them to themselves, always looking after their 
interests, and meddling in the commonest affairs of 
daily life. Besides this, the German literature, tliough 
now the first in Europe, owes it origin, as we shall 
hereafter see, to that great sceptical movement, by 
which, in France, the Revolution was preceded. Be- 
fore the middle of the eighteenth century, the Germans, 
notwithstanding a few eminent names, such as Kepler 
and Leibnitz, had no literature of real value ; and the 
first impetus which they received, was caused by their 
contact with the French intellect, and by the influence 
of those eminent Frenchmen who, in the reign of 
Frederick the Great, flocked to Berlin,® a city which 


® The history of this rcmai'k- 
able, though short-lived, union 
between the French sind German 
intellects will be traced in the 
next volume; but its first great 
effect, in stimulating, or rather 
in creating, the German litera- 
ture, is noticed by one of the 
most learned of theii* own 
•writers: ‘Deim einesthoils war 
j!u diesen Gegonstiindeii inimer 
dielatoinisclio Sprache gebraucht 
und die Muttcrsprache zu •n'cuig 


cnltivirt "worden, anderntheils 
wurdoii dieso Schriften auch 
meistentheils nur voii Gelohrten, 
und zwar UniversitiitsgelehrteTi, 
fiir 'woleho sio anch hanptsiich- 
lich bestimnit ■waren, gelesen. 
Gegen die Mitte des achtzehnten 
Jabrhunderts, als mehrere eng- 
lische und fraiizosische Werke 
gelesen und iiborsotzt wurden, 
und durch die Vorliebe des Ko- 
nigs vonPrexissen Friedrichs II., 
der ron Franzosen gobildet wor- 
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lias ever since "been the liead-qnarters of pliilosopLy 
and science. From this there have resulted some very 
important circumstances, which I can here only briefly 
indicate. The Oerman intellect, stimulated by the 
French into a sudden growth, has been irregularly 
developed; and thus hurried into an activity greater 
than the average civilization of the country requires. 
The consequence is, that there is no nation in Europe 
in which we find so wide an interval between the 
highest minds and the lowest minds. The German 
philosophers possess a learning, and a reach of thought, 
which places them at the head of the ci\’ilized world. 
The German people are more superstitious, more pre- 
judiced, and, notwithstanding the care which the 
government takes of their education, more really igno- 
rant, and more unfit to guide themselves, than are the 
inhabitants either of France or of England.® This 


den war, franzosische Gelelirte 
■besonders goehrt und angestellt 
ivurden, entstand ein Wetteifer 
der Deutschen, auch in dem 
seliriftlichen Vortrage nieht zu- 
riick zu bleiben, und die Spraehe 
hob sich bald zu einem hohen 
Grade von Vollkommenheit.’ 
Tennemann, Geschickte der Phi- 
losophk, vol. xi. pp. 286, 287. 

® A popular view of the system 
of national education established 
in Germany will be found in 
Social Condition and Edu- 
cation of the People of Europe, 
vol. ii. pp. 1-344. But Mr. Kay, 
like most literary men, overrates 
the advantages of literary ac’* 
quirements, and nnderrates that 
education of the faculties which 
neither books nor schools, can 
impart to a people who are de- 
barred from the exercise of civil 
and political rights. In the his- 
tory of the protective spirit 
(chaps, ix. and x. of the present 
volume), I shall return to this 


subject, in connexion until 
France ; and in the next volume 
I shall examine it in regard to 
German civilization. In the 
mean time, I must bo allowed 
to protest against the account 
Mr. Kay has given of the results 
of compulsory education ; an 
agreeable picture, drawn by an 
amiable and intelligent writer, 
but of the inaccuracy of which I 
possess decisive evidence. Two 
points only I -will now refer to : 
1st. The notorious fact, that the 
German people, notwithstanding 
their so-called education, are un- 
fit to take any share in political 
matters, and have no aptitude 
for the practical and adminis- 
trative parts of government 
2nd. The fact, equally notorious 
to those who have studied the 
subject, that there are more 
popular superstitions in Prussia, 
the most educated part of Ger- 
many, than there are in England;; 
and that the tenacity with which. 
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sepai’ation and divorgonce of the two classes is the 
ixatural result of that artificial stimulus, which a cen- 
tury ago was administered to ouo of the classes, and 
which thus disturbed the noi’xual proportions of society. 
Owing to this, the highest intellects have, in Germany, 
so outstripped the general progress of the nation, that 
tliere is no sympathy between the two parties ; nor arc 
there at present any means by which they may bo 
brought into contact. Their great authors address 
themselves, not to their country, but to each other. 
They are sure of a select and learned audience, and 
they use what, in reality, is a learned language ; they 
turn their mother-tongue into a dialect, eloquent in- 
deed, and very powerful, but so difficult, so subtle, and 
so full of complicated inversions, that to their own 
lower classes it is utterly incomprehensible.'® From 


men cling to tbera is greater in 
Pi’ussia than in England. For 
illustration of the practical work- 
ing, in individual cases, of com- 
pulsory education, and of the 
liard.ship it causes, see a scan- 
dalous occurrence, related in 
Laivff’s Kotfis of a Traveller, 8vo. 
1842, p. 105, first series; and 
on the physical evils produced 
by German education, s&aPhUlvps 
on Scrofula, Loudon, 1846, pp. 
253, 254, where there is some 
useful evidence of the conse- 
quences of ‘that ^eat German 
sin of over-regulation.’ 

This is well stated by Mr. 
Laing, by far the ablest traveller 
who has published observations 
on European society : ‘ German 
authors, both the philosophic and 
the poetic, address tliemselves 
to a public far more intellectual, 
and more highly cultivated, than 
our reading public. ... In our 
literature, the most obscure and 
abstruse of raetaphj'sical or phi- . 
loBophical writers take the publio 
rnind in afar lower state, simply 


cognisant of the meaning of lan- 
guage, and possessed of the 
ordinary reasoning powers, ... 
The social influence of German 
literature is, consequently, con- 
fined within a narrower circle. 
It has no influence on the mind 
of the lower, or even of the 
middle classes in active life, who 
have not the opportunity or lei- 
sure to screw their faculties up 
to the pitch-note of their great 
writers. Tlio reading publio 
must devote much time to ac- 
quire the knowledge, tone of 
feeling, and of imagination, ne- 
cessary to follow the writing 
public. The social economist 
finds accordingly in Germany 
the most extraordinary dnlness, 
inertness of mind, and igno- 
rance, below a certain level, with 
the most extraordinary intel- 
lectual development, learning, 
and genius, at or above it.’ 
Lainfs Notes of a Traveller, first 
series, pp. 266, 267. The same 
acute observer says, in a later 
work {Notes, third series, 8vo. 
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tliis, tliore lmve arisen some of the most marked pecu- 
liarities of Gorman literature. For, being deprived of 
ordinary readers, it is cut off from the influence of 
ordinary preiudice ; and lienee, it lias displayed a bold- 
ness of inquiry, a recklessness in tile pursuit of frutli 
and a disregard of traditional opinions, ivliicli entitle 

to tbe higbest praise. But, on tlie otlicr band, this 
same circumstance lias produced tbat absence of pi’ac- 
tical knowledge, and that indifference to material and 
physical interests, for wbicb tbe , German literature is 
Justly censured. As a matter of course, all tbis bas 
widened tbe original breaeb, and increased tbe distance 
wbicb separates tbe great German tbinkers from tbat 
dull and plodding class, wbicb, tbougb it lies imme- 
diately beneath them, still remains uninfluenced by 
their knowledge, and unebeored by the glow and fire 
of their genius. 

In America, on tbo other band, wo see a cimlization ■ 
pi’ecisoly tbe reverse of tbis. We see a counfry, of 
wbicb it bas been truly said, tbat iu no other are there 
few men of great loariiiiig, and so few men of g’reat 
ignorance.!* In Geimiany, the speculative classes and 
the practical classes are altogether disunited ; in Ame- 
rica, they ai'O altogether fused. In Germany, nearly 
every year brings forward new discoveries, new plii- 
losopbies, now means by wbicb tbe boundaries of 
knowledge aro to be enlarged. In America, such in- 
quiries are almost entirely neglected: since tbo time 
of Jonathan Edwards no great metaphysician lias 
appeared; little attention has been paid to physical 


i852, p. 12): 'Tho two classes 
speak anti think in different lan- 
guiigos. The cnltiviited Gernuin 
languiige, tho language of Gor- 
man literatnro, is not tlio lan- 
guage of tho common man, nor 
even of the man far np in tho 
middle ranks of society, — tho 
fanner, tradesman, shopkeeper.’ 

:5o4. It 


evidontl}' is, slioiild hare failed 
in detecting t!ie causo of tJiis 
peculiar jihenomenon. 

“ ‘ .Jo no ponso pas qu'il y ait 
do pays dans la monda m'l, pro- 
portion gardeo avee la popula- 
tion, il so trouvo aussi pen 
d'ignorants et moins do savants 
qu’eu Amoriquo.’ Tocqv.eville de 
la Democratic en AmeriqueyVol.i. 
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Science ; and, with the single exception of jurispru- 
dence,^^ scarcely anything has been done for those vast 
subjects on which the Germans are incessantly labour- 
ing. The stock of American knowledge is small, but 
it is spread through all classes ; the stock of German 
knowledge is immense, but it is confined to one class. 
Which of these two forms of civilization is the more 
advantageous, is a question we are not now called upon 
to decide. It is enough for our present purpose, that 
in Germany, there is a serious failure in the diffusion 
of knowledge ; and, in America, a no less serious one 

J in its accumulation. And as civilization is regulated 
by the accumulation and diffusion of knowledge, it is 

[ evident that no country can even approach to a com- 
plete and perfect jiattern, if, cultivating one of these 
conditions to an excess, it neglects the cultivation of 
the other. Indeed, from this want of balance and 
equilibrium between the two elements of civilization, 
there have arisen in America and in Germany those 
great but opposite evils, which, it is to be feared, will 
not bo easily remedied; and which, until remedied, 
wiU certainly retard the progress of both countries, 


The causes of this exception 
I shall endeavour to trace in the 
next volume ; but it is interest- 
ing to notice, that, as early as 
1775, Burke was struck by the 
partiality of the Americans for 
works on law. See liurkia 
Sjieeoh, in ParliaTnentari/ History, 
vol. xviiii p. 495 ; or in ’Burhds 
Works, vol. i. p. 188. He says: 
‘ In no country perhaps in the 
world is the law so general a 
study. The profession itself is 
numerous and powerful ; and in 
most provinces it takes the lead. 
The greater number of the de- 
puties sent to the Congress were 
la^vJ’ers. But all who read — and 
most do read — endeavour to 
obtain some smattering in that 
science. I have been told by an 
VOL. I 


eminent bookseller, that in no 
branch of his business, after 
tracts of popular devotion, were 
so many books as those on the 
law exported to the plantations. 
The colonists have now fallen 
into the way of printing them 
for their own use. I hear that 
they have sold nearly as many 
of Blackstono’s Commentaries in 
America as in England.’ : Of 
this state of society, the great 
works of Kent and Story were, 
at a later period, the natural 
result. On the respect at pre- 
sent felt for the legal profession, 
see Lyell'a Second Visit, to the 
United States, 1849, vol. i. p. 46 ; 
and as to the judges. Combe's N. 
America, vol. ii. p. 329. 
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not\ntliStanding tlie temporary adyantagos -vvliic]! such 
one-sided energy does for the moment always procure. 

I have very briefly, but I hope fairly, and certainly 
^vith no conscious partiality, endeavoured to estimate 
the relative value of the liistory of the four loading 
countries of the world. As to the real greatness of the 
countries themselves, I ofier no opinion ; because each 
considers itself to be first. But, unless the facts I have 
stated can be controverted, it certainly follows, that 
the history of England is, to the philosopher, more 
valuable than any other ; because he can more clearly 
see in it the accmuulation and diffusion of knowledge 
going hand-in-hand ; because that knowledge has been 
less influenced by foreign and external agencies ; and 
because it has been less interfered with, either for good 
or for evil, by those powex’ful, but frequently incompetent 
men, to whom the administration of public affairs is 
entrusted. 

It is on account of these considerations, and not at 
all from those motives which are dignified with the 
name of patriotism, that I have determined to write the 
history of my own country,. in preference to that of 
any other ; and to write it in a manner as complete, and 
as exhaustive, as the materials which are now extant 
will enable' me to do. But, inasmuch as the circum- 
stances already stated, render it impossible to discover 
the laws of society solely by studying the history of a 
single nation, I have drawn up the present Introduction 
in order to obviate some of the difficulties with which 
this great subject is surrounded. In the earlier chap- 
ters, I have attempted to mark out the limits of the 
subject considered as a whole, and fix the largest pos- 
sible basis upon which it can rest. 'With this view, I 
have looked at civilization as broken into two vast 
divisions : the European division, in which Man is 
more powerful than Nature; and the non-European 
division, in which Natm'c is more powerful than Sian. 
This has led us to the conclusion, that national pro- 
gress, in connexion with popular liberty, could have 
originated in no part of the world except in Europe ; 
where, therefore, the rise of real civilization, and the 
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enorGacliinents of the human mind upon the forces of 
nature, are alone to be studied. The superiority of the 
mental laws over the physical, being thus recognized 
as the groundwork of European history, the next step 
has been, to resolve the mental laws into moral and 
intellectual, and prove the superior influence of the 
intellectual ones in accelerating the progress of Man.. 
These generalizations appear to me the essential pre- 
liminaries of history, considered as a science ; and, in 
order to connect them with the. special liistory of 
England, we have now merely to ascertain the funda- 
mental condition of intellectual progress, as, until that 
is done, the annals of any people can only present an 
empirical succession of events, connected by such stray 
and casual links as are devised by different writers, 
according to their different principles. The remaining 
part of this Introduction will, therefore, be chiefly 
occupied in completing the scheme I have sketched, 
by investigating the histoiy of various countries in re- 
ference to those intellectual peculiarities on which the 
history of our own country supphes no adequate infor- 
mation. Thus, for instance, in Germany, the accumu- 
lation of knowledge has been far more rapid than in 
England ; the laws of the accumulation of knowledge 
may, on that account, be most conveniently studied in 
German history, and then applied deductively to the 
history of England. In the same way, the Americans 
have diffused their knowledge much more completely 
than we have done ; I, therefore, purpose to explain 
some of the phenomena of English civilization by those 
laws of diffusion, of which, in American civilization, 
the workings may be most clearly seen, and hence the 
discovery most easily made. Again, inasmuch as France 
is the most civilized country in which the protective 
spirit is very powerful, we may trace the occult ten- 
dencies of that spirit among ourselves, by studying its 
obvious tendencies among our neighbours. With this 
view, I shall give an account of French history, in 
order to illustrate the protective principle, by showing 
the injury it has inflicted on a very able and enlightened 
people. And, in an analysis of the French Eevolution, 
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r sliall point ont how that great event was a reaction 
against the protective spirit; while, as the materials 
for the reaction were drawn from England, we shall 
also see in it the way in which the intellect of 
one country acts upon the intellect of another; and 
we shall arrive at some results respecting that in- 
terchange of ideas which is likely to become the most 
important regulator of European affairs. This will 
throw ranch light on the laws of international thought ; 
and, in connexion with it, two separate chapters will 
be devoted to a History of tlie Protective Spirit, and 
an Examination of its relative intemsity in Prance and 
England. But the Prench, as a people, have, since the 
beginning or middle of the seventeenth century, been 
remarkably free from superstition ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of their government, they are very averse 
to ecclesiastical power : so that, although their history 
displays the protective principle in its political form, it 
supplies little evidence respecting its religious form ; 
while, in onr own country, the evidence is also scanty. 
Hence, my intention is, to give a view of Spanish 
history ; because in it we may trace the full results of 
that protection against error Avhich the spiritual classes 
are always eager to afford. In Spain, the church has, 
from a very early period, possessed more authority,’ and 
the clergy have been more influential, both with the 
people and the government, than in any other country ; 
it -will, therefore, be convenient to study in Spain the 
laws of ecclesiastical development, and the manner in 
which that development affects the national interests. 
Another circumstance, which operates on the intellec- 
tual progress of a nation, is the method of investigation 
that its ablest men habitually employ. This method 
can only he one of two kinds ; it must bo either induc- 
tive, or deductive. Each of these belongs to a different 
form of civilization, and is always accompanied by a 
different style of thought, particularly in regard to 
religion and science. These differences are of such 
immense importance, that, until their laws are known, 
we cannot be said to understand the real history of 
past events. How, the two extremes of the difference 
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are, undoubtedly, Grermany and tlie TJrdted States ; tlie 
Germans being pre-eminently . deductive, tlie Americans 
inductive. But Germany and America are, in so many 
other respects, diametrically opposed to eacli other, that 
I have thought it expedient to study the operations of 
the deductive and inductive spirit in countries between 
which a. closer analogy exists; because the greater the 
similarity between two nations, the raore easily can we 
trace the consequences of any single divergence, and the 
more conspicuous do the laws of that divergence be- 
come. Such an ppportunily occurs in the history of 
Scotland, as compared with that of England. Here we 
have two nations, bordering on each other, speaking 
the same language, reading the same literature, and 
knit together by the same interests. And yet it is a 
truth, which seems to have escaped attention, but the 
proof of which I shall fully detail, that, until the last 
thiity or forty years, the Scotch intellect has been even 
moi^e entirely deductive than the English intellect has 
been inductive. The inductive tendencies of the English 
mind, and the almost superstitious reverence with which 
we cling to them, have been noticed with regret by a 
few, , and a very few, of our ablest men.^^ other 

hand, in Scotland, particularly during the eighteenth 
century, the great thinkers, with hardly an exception, 
adopted the deductive method. How, the character- 
istic of deduction, when applied to branches of know- 
ledge not yet ripe for it, is, that it increases the number 
of hypotheses from which we reason downwards, and 
brings into disrepute the slow and patient ascent 
peculiar to inductive inquiry. This desire to grasp at 
truth by speculative, and, as it were, foregone conclu- 
sions, has often led the way to great discoveries ; and 
no one, properly - instructed, will deny its immense 
value. But when it is universally followed, there is 

Particularly Coleridge and fluence of Paeon in encouraging 
Mr. John Mill. But, -with the , the inductive spirit, and too little 
greatest possible respect for Mr. to those other circumstances 
Mill’s profound -work on liOgic, -which gave rise to the Baconian 
I must veuture to think that he philosophy, and to which that 
has ascribed too much to the in- pliilosophy o-wes its Success. 
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immineni) danger lest tlie observation of mere empirical 
uniformities should be neglected; and lest thinking 
men should grow impatient at those small and proxi- 
mate generalizations wliioh, according to the inductive 
scheme, must invariably precede the larger and higher 
ones. Whenever this impatience actually occurs, there 
is produced serious miscMef. For these lower generali- 
zations form a neutral ground, which speculative minds 
and practical minds possess in common, and on which 
they meet. If this ground is cut away, the meeting is 
impossible. In such ease, there arises among the scien- 
tific classes an undue contempt for inferences which 
the experience of the vulgar has drawn^ but of which 
the laws seem inexplicable ; while, among the practical 
classes, there arises a disregard of speculations so wide, 
so magnificent, and of which the intermediate and pre- 
liminary steps are hidden from their gaze. The results 
of this in Scotland are highly curious, and are, in 
several respects, similar to those which we find in 
Germany ; since in both countries the intellectual classes 
have long been remarkable for their boldness of investi- 
gation and their freedom from prejudice, and the people 
at large equally remarkable for the number of their 
superstitions and the strength of their prejudices. In 
Scotland this is even more striking than in Germany ; 
because the Scotch, owing to causes which have been 
little studied, are, in practical matters, not only indus- 
trious and provident, but singularly shrewd. This, how- 
ever,- in the higher departments of life, has availed 
them nothing ; and, whUe there is no country which 
possesses a more original, inquisitive, and innovating 
literature than Scotland does, so also is there no country, 
equally civilized, in which so much of the spirit of the 
Middle Ages still lingers, in which so many absurdities 
are still believed, and in which it would be so easy 
to rouse into activity the old feelings of religious 
intolerance. 

The diTei*gence, and indeed the hostility, thus estab- 
lished between the practical and speculative classes, 
is the most important fact in the history of Scotland, 
and- is partly cause and partly effect of the predomi- 
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nance of tlie deductive metliod. For this descending 
sclieme being opposed to the ascending or inductive 
scheme, neglects those lower generalizations which are 
the only ones that both classes understand, and, there- 
fore, the only ones where they sympathize with each 
other. ' The inductive method, as popularized by Bacon, 
gave great prominence to these lower or proximate 
truths ; and this, though it has often made the mtellectual 
classes in England too utilitarian, has at all events 
saved them from that state of isolation in which they 
would otherwise have remained. But in Scotland the 
isolation has been almost complete, because the deduc- 
tive method has been almost universal. Full evidence 
of this will be collected in the third volume ; but, that 
I may not- leave the subject entirely without illustra- 
tion, I will notice very teiefly the principal instances 
that occurred during those three generations in which 
Scotch literature reached its highest excellence. » 
During this period, which comprises nearly a cen- 
tury, the tendency was so unmistakable as to form a 
striking phenomenon in the annals of the human mind. 
The first great symptom was a movement begun by 
Simson, . professor at the University of Glasgow, and 
continued by Stewart, professor at the University of 
Edinburgh. These able men made strenuous efibrts to 
revive the pure Greek geometry, and depreciate , the 
algebraic or symbolical analysis. Hence there arose 


Simson was appointed in 
1711 ; and oven before he began 
to lecture, he drew up ‘ a trans- 
lation of the three first books of 
L’Hospital’s Conic Sections, in 
which geometrical demonstra- 
tions are substituted for the 
algebraical of the original, ac- 
cording to Mr. Simsou's early 
taste on this subject.’ TraiTs 
Life and Writings of Robert 
Simson, 1812, 4to. p. 4, This 
was probably the rudiment of 
bis work on Conic Sections, pub- 
lished in 1735, Montuda, HU- 


toire des MatMmatiques, vol.' iii. 
p. 12. On the difference between 
the ancient and modern schemes, 
there are some ingenious, though 
perhaps scarcely tenable, remarks 
in Dugald Stewart’s PhUosoghy 
of the Mind, vol. ii. pp. 364 seq. 
and p. 380. See slso Comte, 
PhUosophie Positive, vol. i. 
pp. 383-396. Matthew Stewart, 
the mathematical professor at 
Edinburgh, was the father of 
Dugald. See, respecting him 
ahd his crusade against the 
jnoderji aualysisj Rower's History 
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among tlicm, and among their disciples, a Jove of the 
most refined methods of solution, and a contempt for 
those easier, but less elegant ones, which we owe to 
r-^ algebraJ® Here we clearly see the isolating and.eso- 
. .•^'Jteric character of a scheme which despises what 
, ordinary understandings can quickly master, and 
which had rather proceed from the ideal to the tan- 
, , '/ gible, than momit from the tangible to the ideal. Just 
f at the same time, .the same spirit was displayed, in 
another branch of inquiry, by Hutcheson, who, tliougli 
. y an Irishman by birth, was educated in the University 
of Glasgow, and was professor there. In his celebi-ated 
moral and esthetic researches, he, in the place of in- 
ductive rea.soning from palpable facts, substituted de- 
ductive reasoning from impalpable principles ; ignoring 
the immediate and practical suggestions of the senses, 
and believing that by a hypothetical assumption of 
certain laws, he could descend upon the facts, instead 
ofrising from the facts, in order to learn the law.s,i® 
His philosophy exercised , immense influence among 
metaphysicians and i^ig method of working down- 


of the University of Edinburgh, 
vol, ii. pp. 357-360, vol. iii. 
p, 249 ; and a strange passage 
in First lieport of the British 
Association, p. 59. 

One of Simson’s great rea- 
sons for recommending the old 
analysis, was that it was ‘ more 
elegant’ than tho comparatively 
modern practice of introducing 
algebraic calculations into geo- 
metry. See TraU’s Smson., 1812, 
4to. pp. 27, 67 ; a valuable work, 
which Lord Brougham, in his 
hasty life of Simson, calls, ‘ a 
very learned and exceedingly 
ill-written, indeed hardly read- 
able ’ book. Broiighavis Men of 
Letters and Science, vol. i. p. 482, 
8vo. 1845. Di’. Trail’s style 
is clearer, and his sentences 
%re less involved, than Lord 


Brougham’s ; and he had more- 
over the great advantage of un- 
derstanding the subject upon 
which he wrote. . 

Sir James Mackintosh (ihs- 
sertation on Ethical Philosophy, 
p. 208) says of Hutcheson, ‘To 
him may also be ascribed that 
pronenoss to multiply ultimate 
and original principles in human 
nature, whieli characterized tho 
Scottish school till tho second 
extinction of a passion for meta- 
physical speculation in Scotland.’ 
There is an able view of Hutche- 
son’s philosophy in Cousin, His- 
toireAe la PMlosophie, I. serie, 
vol. iv. pp. 31 seq. ; written with 
clearness and eloquence, but 
perhaps overpraising Hutcheson. 
^ ’ On its influence, see a letter 
from Mackintosh to Parr, in 
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wards, from tlie abstract to tbe concrete, was adopted 
by anoldier and a still greater Scotcliman, tbe illustrious 
Adam Smith. How Smith favoured the deductive 
form of investigation is apparent in his Theory of 
Moral SculivKiidit, likewise in his Essay on Languayef* 
and oven in Ids fragment on the Histonj of Astronomy, 
in whicih he, from general considerations,, undei’took to 
prove what the march of astronomical discovery must 
have beoii, instead of first ascertaining what it had 
boon. .The Wealth of Nations, again, is entirely de- 
ductive. since in it Smith generalizes the laws of wealth. 


not from the phenomena of 
statements, but from the 
thus making a deductive 


Memoirs of Mac7ciniosh, 'by\\T£ 
Son, Tol. i, p. 334. ^ Compare 
Leiters from Warburton to 
Hurd, pp. 37, 82. 

Which is added to his 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
edit. 1822, 2 volumes. Compare 
a letter which Smith wrote in 
1763 on the origin of language 
(in Nicholas Literary Elustrations 
of the Eighteenth Century, \'o\. hi, 
pp. 615, 616), which exhibits, on 
a small scale, the same treat- 
ment, as distinguished from a 
generalization of the facts which 
are supplied by a comprehensive 
comparison of different lan- 
guages. Dr. Arnold speaks 
slightingly of such investiga- 
tions. He says, ‘Attempts to 
explain the phenomena of lan- 
guage a priori seem to me un- 
wise.’ Arnolds Miscellaneous 
WorTcs, p. 385. This would lead 
into a discussion too long for a 
note, but it appears to me that 
these a priori inferences are, to 
the philologist, wliat hypotheses 
are to the inductive natural 
philosopher ,* and if . tliis he the 


wealth, nor from statistical 
pl^pnomena of selfishness ; 
application of one set of 


case, they are extremely impor 
tant, because no really fruitful 
experiment ever can be made 
unless it is preceded by a judi- 
cious hypothesis. In the absence 
of such an hypothesis, men may 
grope in the dark for centuries, 
accxiraulating facts without ob- 
taining knowledge. 

See, for instance, his attempt 
to prove, from general reasonings 
concerning the human mind, that 
there was a necessary relation in 
regard to the order in whicli 
men promulgated the system of 
concentric spheres and that of 
eccentric spheres and epicycles. 
History of Astronomy, in Smith’s 
Philosophical Essays, 1795, 4to. 
pp. 31, 36, which it . may be 
convenient to compare witli 
WhevcclUs Philosophy of the In- 
ductive Science.'), 1847, vol. ii. 
pp. 53, 60, Cl. This striking 
fragment of Adam Smith’s is 
probably little read now ; but it 
is warndy praised by one of the 
greatest living philosophers, M. 
A. Comte, in his Philosophie 
Positive, voL vi. p. 319. 
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mental principles to tlie wliole set of economical facts.20 
The illustrations with which his great book abounds 
are no part of the real argument ; they are subsequent 
to the conception ; and if they were all admitted, the 
work, though less interesting and perhaps less in- 
fluential, would, in a scientific point of view, be equally 
valuable. To give another instance : the works of 
Hume, his metaphysical essays alone excepted, are all 
deductive ; his profound economical inquiries are essen- 
tially a priori^ and might have been written without 
any acquaintance with those details of trade and finance 
from which, according to the inductive scheme, they 
should have been generalized.^! Thus, too, in his 


The two writers who have 
inquired most carefully into the 
method wliich political econo- 
mists ought to follow, are Mr. 
Jolm Mill (Essays on Unsettled 
Questions of Political Economy, 
18-14, pp. 120-164) and Mr. Ilae 
(JVVio Principles of Political 
Economy, 1834, pp, 328-351). 
Mr. Rae, in his ingenious work, 
objects to Adam Smith that he 
transgressed the mles of the 
Baconian philosophy, and thus 
prevented his inferences from 
being as valuable as they would 
have been if he had treated his 
subject inductively. But Mr. 
Mill, with great force of reason- 
ing, has proved that tlio deduc- 
tive plan is the only one by 
which political economy can be 
raised to a science. He says, 
p. 143, political economy is 
‘ essentially an abstract science, 
and its method is the method a 
priori;' and at p. 146, that the 
a posteriori method is ‘ alto- 
gether iuetRcacious.’ To this I 
may add, that the modern theory 
of rent, which is now the corner- 
stone of political economy, was 
got at, not by generalizing eco- 


nomical facts, hut by reasoning 
downwards after the manner of 
geometricians. Indeed, those 
who oppose the theory of rent, 
always do so on the ground that 
it is contradicted by facts ; and 
then, with complete ignorance of 
the philosophy of method, they 
infer that therefore the theory is 
wrong. See, for instance, Jones 
on the Distribution of Wealth, 
8vo. 1831 ; a book containing 
some interesting facts, but 
vitiated by this capital defect of 
method. See also Journal of 
Statistical Society, vol. i. p. 317, 
vol. vi. p. 322 ; where it is said 
that economical theories should 
be generalized from statistical 
facts. Compare vol. xvii. p. 116, 
vol. xviii. p. 101. 

** A striking instance has 
lately come to light of the saga- 
city with which Hume employed 
this method. See Burton’s Life 
and Correspondence of Hume, 
vol. ii. p. 486 ; where we find, 
that immediately Hume had read 
the Wealth of Nations, he de- 
tected Smith’s error concerning 
rent being an element of price : 
SO that it now appears that Hums 
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'Natural History of Beligion, he endeaToured simply by 
reflection, and independently of evidence, to institute a 
purely speculative investigation into the oi’igin of 
religious opinions.^^ In the same way, in his History 
of IUnglancl, instead of first collecting the evidence, and 
then drawing inferences from it, he began by assuming 
that the relations between the people and the govern, 
ment must have followed a certain order, and he either 
neglected or distorted the facts by which this supposi- 
tion was contradicted. These different writers, though 


was the first to make this great 
discovery, as far as the idea is 
.concerned; though Eicardo has 
the merit of proving it. 

“ The historical facts he in- 
troduces are merely illustrations; 
as any one vrill see who will read 
The Ifatural Historjj of Beliyion, 
in Hume’s PMlos. Works, Edinb. 
1826, vol. iv. pp. 435-513. I 
may mention, that there is a 
considerable similarity between 
the views advocated in this_ re- 
markable essay and the religious 
stages of Comte's Philosophie 
Positive ; for Hume’s early form 
of polytheism is evidently the 
same as M. Comte’s fetichism, 
from which both these winters 
believe that monotheism subse- 
quently arose, as a later and 
more refined abstraction. That 
this was the course adopted by 
the human mind is highly pro- 
bable, and is confirmed by the 
learned researches of Mr. Grote. 
See his History of Greece, vol. i. 
pp. 462, 497, vol. v. p. 22. The 
opposite and more popular opi- 
nion, of monotheism preceding 
idolatry, was held by most of 
the great earlier writers, and is 
defended by many moderns, and’ 
among others by Dr. Whewell 
{Bridgewater Treatise, p. 256), 


who expresses himself with con- 
siderable confidence: see also 
Letters from Warburton to Hurd, 
p. 239. Compare ThirlwaWs 
History of Greece, vol. i. p. 183, 
Lond. 1835, with the ‘einige 
Eunken des Monotheismus ’ of 
Kant, Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft, in Kant's Werke, vol. ii. 
p. 455. 

** That is to say, he treated 
historical facts as merely illus- 
trative of certain general prin- 
ciples, which he believed could 
be proved without the facts ; so 
that, {is M. Schlosser {History of 
the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. 

76) well says, ‘ History -with 

ume was only a subordinate 
pursuit, only a means by which 
he might introduce his philo- 
sophy,’ &c. Considering how 
little is known of the principles 
which govern social and political 
changes, there can be no doubt 
that Hume was premature in 
the application of this method ; 
but it is absurd to call the 
method dinhonest, since the 
object of his History was, not to 
prove conclusions, but to illus- 
trate them: and he therefore 
thought himself justified in 
selecting the illustrations. I 
am simply stating his views, 
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varying in tlieir princiislcs, and in tlie subjects tliey 
studied, wore all agreed as to tbeir metbod ; that is to 
say, tboy were all agreed to investigate truth rather by 
descent than by ascent. The • immense social impor- 
tance of this peculiarity I shall examine in the third 
volume, where I shall endeavour to ascertain how it 
affected the national civilization, and caused some 
curious contrasts with the opposite, and more em- 
pirical, character of English literature. Jn the mean- 
time, and merely to state what will be hereafter proved, 

I may add, that the deductive method was employed, 
not only by those eminent Scotchmen I have mentioned, 
but was carried into the speculative History of Civil 
Society by Ferguson ; into the study of legislation by 
Mill ; into the study of jurisprudence by Slackintosh ; 
into geology by Hutton ; into thermo tics by Black and 
Leslie ; into physiology by Hunter, by Alexander 
WaUcer, and by Charles Bell; into .pathology by 
; into therapeutics , by Brown and Currie. 

This is an outline of the plan I purpose to follow in . 
present Introduction, and by means of which I hope 
to arrive at some results of permanent value. For by 
studying different principles in those countries where 
hoy have been most developed, the laws of the prin- 
ciples will be more easily unfolded than if wo had 
studied them in countries where they are very obscure. 
A.nd, inasmuch as, in England, civilization has followed 
a course more orderly, and less disturbed, than in any .. 
other country, it becomes the moi’e necessary, in writing 
its history, to use some resources like those which I 
suggested. What makes the history of England 
so eminently valuable is, that nowhere else has the 
national progress been so little interfered with, either 
for good or for evil. But the mere fact that our civi- 
lization has, by this means, been preserved in a more 
natural and healthy state, renders it incumbent on us 
to study the diseases to winch it is liable, by observing 
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security and the durability of civilization must 
; depend on the regularity with which its elements are 
combined, and on the harmony with -which they work. 
If any one element is too active, the whole composition 
will be in danger. Hence it is, that although the laws 
of the composition of the elements will be best ascer- 
tained wherever we can find the composition most 
complete, we must, nevertheless, search for the laws 
of each separate element -w’herever we can find the 
element itself most active. While, therefore, I have 
selected the history of England, as that in W'hich the 
harmony of the different principles has been longest 
maintainied, I have, precisely on that account, thought 
it ad-visable to study each principle separately in the 
country where it has been most poweidul, and where, 
by its inordinate development, the equilibrium of the 
entire structure has been disturbed. 

13y adopting these precautions, we shall be able to 
remove many of the difficulties which still beset the 
study of history. Before, however, entering that wide 
field which now lies in our way, it 'vvill be well to clear 
up some preliminary points, which I have not yet 
noticed, and the discussion of which may obviate cer- 
tain objections that might othermse bo raised. The 
subjects to which I allude, are Religion, Literature, 
and Government ; three topics of vast importance, and 
which, in the opinion of many persons, are the prime 
movers of human affairs. That this opinion is alto- 
gether erroneoiis will be amply proved in the present 
work ; but as the opinion is widely spread, and is very 
plausible, it is necessary that avo should' at once come 
to some understanding respecting it, and inquire into 
the real nature of that influence, which these three 
great poAvers do actually exercise over the progress of 
cmlization. 

How, in the first place, it is evident that if a people 
Jwere left entirely to themselves, their religion, their 
i literatm-e, and their government A\muld be, not the 
I causes of their civilization, but the effects of it. Oht of 
a certain condition of society certain results _natijrally 
follow. Those results may, no doubt, be tampered -^th 
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by some external agency ; but if that is not done, it is 
impossible that a highly civilized people, accustomed 
to reason and to doubt, should evei'* embrace a religion 
of which the glaring absurdities set reason and doubt 
at defiance. There are many instances of nations 
changing their religion, but there is no instance of a 
progressive country voluntarily adopting a retrogressive 
religion ; neither is there any example of a declining 
country ameliorating its religion. It is of course true, 
..iihat a good religion is favourable to civilization, and a 
bad one unfavourable to it. Uuless, however, there is 
I some interfei-ence from without, no people Avill ever 
J discover that their religion is bad until their reason 
tells them so ; but if tboir reason is inactive, and their 
i knowledge stationary, the discovery will never be made. 
(5 A country that continues in its old ignorance will 
■^always remain in its old religion. Surely nothing can 
be plainer than this. A very ignorant people will, by 
virtue of their ignorance, incline towards a religion 
full of marvels ; a religion which boasts of innumerable 
gods, and which ascribes every occurrence to the imme- 
diate authority of those gods. On the other hand, a 
people wdiose knowledge makes them better judges of 
evidence, and who are accustomed to that most difficult 
task, the practice of doubting, will require a religion less 
marvellous, less obtrusive ; one that taxes their credu- 
lity less heavily. But w'ill you, therefore, say, that the 
badness of the first religion causes the ignorance ; and 
that the goodness of the second re!|igion causes the 
knowledge ? Will you say, that when one event pre- 
cedes another, the one which comes first is the eflbet, 
and the one which follows afterwards is the cause ? 
This is not the way in wlxicli men reason on the ordi- 
nary affairs of life ; ar.u it •'g difficult to see why they 
should reason thus respecting the history of past 
..events. 

■5 ^ ifhe truth is, that the religious opinions which prevail 
I in any period are among the symptoms by which that 
\ period is marked. When the opinions are deeply rooted, 
they do, no doubt, influence the conduct of men ; but 
before they can ho deeply rooted, some intellectual 
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oiiange mast first have taken place. We may as -well 
expect that the seed shoald quicken in the barren rock, 
as that a mild and philosophic religion should be estab- 
lished among ignorant and ferocious savages. Of this 
innumerable experiments have been made, and always 
with the same result. Men of excellent intentions, and 
full of a fervent though mistaken zeal, have been, and 
still are, attempting to propagate their own religion 
among the inhabitants (if barbarous countries. By 
strenuous and unremitting activity, and frequently by 
promises, and even by actual gifts, they have, in many 
cases, persuaded savage communities to make a pro- 
fession of the Christian religion. But whoever will 
compare the triumphant reports of the missionaries 
with the long chain of evidence supplied by competent 
travellers, will soon find that such profession is only 
nominal, and that these ignorant tribes have adopted, 
indeed, the ceremonies of the new religion, but have by 
no means adopted the religion itself. They receive 
the externals, but there they stop. They may baptize 
their children ; they may take the sacrament ; they 
may flock to the church. All this they may do, and 
yet be as far removed from the spirit of Christianity as 
when they bowed the knee before their former idols. 
The rites and forms of a religion lie on the surface ; 
they are at once seen, they are quickly learned, easily 
copied by those who are unable to penetrate to that 
which lies beneath. It is this deeper and inward 
change which alone is durable ; and this the savage 
can never experience while he is sunk in an ignorance 
that .levels him, with the brutes by which he is sur- 
rounded. Remove the ignorance, and then the religion 
may enter. This is the only course by which ultimate 
benefit can be effected. After a careful study of the 
history and condition of barbarous nations, I do most 
confidently assert, that there is no well attested case of 
any people being permanently converted to Christianity, 
except in those very few instances where missionaries, 
being men of knowledge, as well as men of piety, have , 
familiarized the savage with habits of thought, and, by 
thus stimulating his intellect, have prepaind him for 
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the reception of those i-eligioTis principles, -which, with- 
out such stimulus, he could never have understood.®-! 

It is in this way that, looking at things upon a largo 
scale, the religion of mankind is the effect of their- im- 
Iprovement, not the cause of it. But, looking at things 
"upon a small scale, or taking what is called a practical 
view of some short and special period, circumstances 
•wall occasionally occur which disturb this general order, 
and apparently revei’se the natural process, A.nd this, 
as in all such cases, can only arise from the peculiarities 
of individual men; who, moved by the minor laws which 
regTilato individual actions, are able, by their genius or 
their energy, to interfere with the operation of those 
greater laws which regulate large societies. O-vring to 
circumstances still unknown, there appear, from time 
•to time, great thinkers, who, devoting their lives to a 
single piirpose, ai’e able to anticipate the progress of 
mankind, and to produce a religion or a philosophy, by 
which important effects are eventually brought about. 
But, if we look into history, we shall clearly see that, 
although the origin of a new opinion may he thus due 


-* A miter of great authority 
has made some remarks on this, 
■W'liieh are worth attending to: 

Ce fut alor.s quo les J4suites 
p&idtr&rent dans la Chine pour 
y preeher I’evangile. Ils ne 
lard^rent pas a s’apercevoir 
qu’un des moyens los plus effi- 
cacos pour s’y maintonir, en 
attendant lo moment qiie le ciel 
avoit marqu6 pom* ^lairer co 
vasto empire, 4toit d’etaler des 
eonnoissances astronomiques.’ 
Montucla, Histoire des Maike- 
maiiqnes, vol. i. p. 468 ; and see 
vol. ii. pp. 586, 587. Cuvier 
delicately hints at tlie same con- 
clusion. He says of Emery : 
‘11 so souvenait quo lepoque mi 


est celle ou ils portaient chez les 

n les convertis les lumiferes 
ettro.s, en mime temps que 
les v6rit4s de la religion, et o-ti 
ils formaient a la fois dans les 
nations I’ordre lo plus Eminent 
et le plus 6clair6. Cuvier., Elogea 
Historiqv.es, vol. iii. p. 170. 
Even Southey (History of Bra^ 
vol; ii. p. 378) says: ‘Mis- 
sionaries have always complained 
of the fickleness of their con- 
verts ; _ and they must always 
complain of it, till they discover 
that some degree of civilization 
must precede conversion, or at 
least accompany it.’ And see 
lo the same effect, Halkett's Notes 
on the North American Indians, 
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to a single man, the result -wHcli the new opinion pro- 
duces will depend on the condition of the people 
among whom it is propagated. If either a religion or 
a philosophy is too much in advance of a nation, it can 
do no present service, but must bide its time, nntil 
|the minds of men are ripe for its reception. Of this 
innumerable instances will occm’ to most readers. 
Every science and every creed has had its martyrs ; 
men exposed to obloquy, or even to death, because they 
knew more than their contemporaries, and because 
society was not suflS.ciently advanced to receive the 
truths which they communicated, jiccording to the 
ordinaiy course of affairs, a few generations pass away, 
and then there comes a period when these very truths 
are looked upon as commonplace facts ; and a little 
later, there comes another period, in which they are 
declared to be necessaiy, and oven the dullest intellects 
wonder how they could over have been denied. This 
is what happens when the human mind is allowed to 
have fair play, and to exoi’cise itself, with tolerable free- 
dom, in the accumulation and diffusion of knowledge. 
If, however, by violent, and therefore by artificial, 
means, this same society is prevented from exercising 
its intellect, then the truths, however important they 
may be, can never bo received. For why should cer- 
tain truths be rejected in one ago, and acknowledged in 
another ? The truths remain the same ; their ultimate 
recognition must, therefore, be due to a change in the 
society which noAv accepts what it had before despised. 
Indeed, history is full of evidence of the utter inefifi- 
ciency oven of the noblest principles, when they are 
promulgated among a very ignorant nation. . Thus it 
was that the doctrine of One God, taught to the 
Hebrews of old, remained for many centuries altogether 
inoperative. The people to whom it was addressed 
had not yet emerged from barbarism ; they were, thero- 
'{ fore, unable to raise their minds to so elevated a con- 

ception. Like all other barbarians, they craved after a 
religion which would feed their credulity with inces- 
sant wonders ; and which, instead of abstracting the 
f Deity to a single essence, would multiply their "god.s 
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until tliey covered every field, and swarmed in eveiy 
forest. This is the idolatry which is the natural fruit 
of ignorauce ; and this it is to which the Hebrews were 
perpetually recurring. hTotwithstauding the most severe 
and unremitting punishments, they, at every opportu- 
nity, abandoned that pure theism which their minds 
were too backward to receive, and relapsed into super- 
stitions which they could more easily understand, — 
into the worship of the golden calf, and the adoration 
of the brazen serpent. How, and in this ago of the 
world, they have long ceased to do these things. And 
why? Hot because their religious feelings are more 
easily aroused, or their religious fears more often ex- 
cited. So far jErom this, they are dissevered from their 
old associations ; they have lost for ever those scenes by 
which men might well have been moved. They are no 
longer infiuenced by those causes which inspired emo- 
tions, sometimes of terror, sometimes of gratitude. 
They no longer witness the pillar of cloud by day, or 
the pillar of fire by night ; they no longer see the Law 
being given from Sinai, nor do they hoar the thunder 
rolling from Horeh. In the presence of these great 
appeals, they remained idolaters, in their hearts, and 
whenever an oppoi’tunity occurred, they became idola- 
ters in their practice ; and this they did because they 
■were in that state of barbarism, of which idolatry is the 
natural product. To what possible circumstance can 
their subsequent change he ascribed, except to tho 
simple fact, that the Hebrews, like all other people, 
as they advanced in civilization, began to abstract and 
refine their religion, and, despising the old worship of 
many gods, thus by slow degrees elevated their minds 
to that steady perception of Ono Great Cause, which, 
at an earlier period, it had been vainly attempted to 
impress upon them ? 

( Thus intimate is the connexion between the opinions 
J of a people and their knowledge ; and thus necessary 
\ is it that, so far as nations are concerned, intellectual 
1 activity should precede rehgious improvement. If we 
^require further illustrations of this important truth, 
we. shall find them in the events which occun-cd in 
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Europe soon after the promulgation of Clmstianity. 

The Romans were, with rare exceptions, an ignorant 
and barbarous race; ferocious, dissolute, and cruel. 

Eor such a people, Polytheism was the natural creed ; 
and we read, accordingly, that they practised an idolatry 
which a few great thinkers, and only a few, ventured 
to despise. The Christian religion, falling among these .. '■ 
men, found them unable to appreciate its sublime and 
admirable doctrines. And when, a little later, Europe 
was overrun by fresh immigrations, the invaders, who '' 
were even more barbarous than the Romans, brought ^ / . * 

with, them those superstitions which were suited to ^-^-4 • 
their actual condition. It was upon the materials aris- ^ 

ing from these two sources that Christianity was now 
called to do her work. The result is most remarkable. ^ 

Eor after the new reli^on seemed to have carried all \ % 

before it, and had received the homage of the bevStpart ■- 
of Europe, it was soon found that nothing had been ^ 
really effected. It was soon found that society was in 
that early stage in which superstition is inevitable ; and 
in which men, if they do not have it in one form, will 
have it in another. It was in vain that Christianity 
taught a simple doctrine, and enjoined a simple worship. 

The minds of men were too baclcward for so great a 
step, and required more complicated forms, and a more 
complicated belief. What fjllowed is well known to 
the students of ecclesiastical history. The superstition 
of Europe, instead of being diminished, was only 
turned into a fresh channel. The new religion was 
corrupted by the old follies. The adoration of idols 
was succeeded by the adoration of saints ; the worship 
of the Vii’gin was substituted for the worship of Cy- 
.bele ; Pagan ceremonies wore established in Christian 
. churches; not only the , mummeries of idolatry, but 

_ “ 

J This is euriotisly ilhistratod of tlie gorls. Compare Mimtt 
by the fact, tliat the 2.'}th of Vcstigis of Ancient Manners, 

March, which is now called 8vo. 1823, pp. 61-56, with 
Lady-day, in honour of tlie Hampson's Mtdii Mvi Kalm- 
Virgin Mary, was, in Pagan rfanem, 8vo. 1841, voL i. pp. 
times; called Hilaria, and was 66, 177. 
dedicated to Gyhele, the mother 
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likewise its doctriaes, were quickly added, and were 
incorpoi'ated and worked into tlie spirit of the new 
religion ; until, after a lapse of a few generations, 
Christianity exkibited so grotesque and hideous a form, 
that its best features were lost, and the lineaments of 
its earlier loveliness altogether destroyed. 

After some centuries were passed, Christianity slowly 
emerged from these corruptions ; many of which, how- 
ever, even the most civilized countries have not yet 
been able to throw off.^r Indeed, it was found im- 
possible to effect even the beginning of a reform, ^until 
the European intellect was, in some degree, roused from 
its lethargy. The knowledge of men, gradually ad- 
vancing, made them indignant at superstitions which 
they had formerly admired. The way in which their 
indignation increased, until, in the sixteenth century, 
broke out into that great event which is well called 
the Refoi’mation, forms one of the most interesting 
subjects in modern history. But, for our present pur- 
pose, it is enough to keep in mind the memorable and 
important fact that, for centuries after Christianity 
was the established religion of Europe, it failed to bear 
its natural fruit, because its lot was cast among a 
people whose ignorance compelled them to be super- 
stitious, and who, on account of their superstition, 
defaced a system which, in its original purity, they 
were unable to receive.^® 

On this interesting subject, 
the two best English books are, 

Middleton's Letter from Rome, 
and Priestley's History of the 
Corruption of Christianity ; the 
former work being chiefly valu- 
able for ritual corruptions, the 
latter work for doctrinal ones. 

Blun t's Vestiges of Ancient Man-, 
ners is also worth reading; but 
is very inferior to the two trea- 
tises just named, and is con- 
ceived in a much narrower spirit. 


ment against an ingenious dis- 
tinction which M. Bunsen has 
made between the change of a 
religion and that of a language ; 
alterations in a religion being, 
as he supposes, always more 
abrupt than those in a language. 
Bunsen's Egypt, voL i. pp. 358, 
359. 

**,It was necessary, says M. 
Maury, tliat the church ‘se rap- 
prochlt davantage de I’esprit 
grossior, inculte, ignorant du 
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Indeed, in erciy page of history, we meet with fresh 
endence of the little effect religious docti'ines can pro- 
duce upon a people, unless preceded by intellectual 
culture. The influence exercised by Protestantism, as 
compared with Catholicism, affords an interesting ex- 
ample of this. The Catholic religion bears to'^ the 
Protestant religion exactly the same relation tliat the 
Dark Ages bear to the sixteenth century. ■ In the 
Dark Ages, men were credulous and ignorant; they 
therefore produced a religion which required great 
belief and little knowledge. In the sixteenth century, 
their credulity and ignorance, though still considerable’ 
were rapidly diminishing, and it was found necessary 
to organize a religion suited to their altered circum- 
stances : a religion more favourable to fi’ee inquiry; a 
religion less full of miracles, saints, legends, and idols ; 
a religion of which the ceremonies were less frequent! 
and less burdensome; a religion which should dis- 
courage penance, fasting, confession, celibacy, and those 
other mortifications which had long been universal. 
All this was done by the establishment of Pro- 
testantism; a mode of wox’ship which, being thus 
suited to the age, made, as is well kno-wn, speedy pro- 
gress. If this great movement had been allowed to 
proceed -without interruption, it would, in the course 
of a few generations, have overthro-wn the old super- 
stition, and established in its place a simpler and less 
troublesome creed ; the rapidity with which this was 
done, being, of course, proportioned to the intellectual 
activity of the different countries. But, unfortunately, 
the huropean governments, who are always meddlino- 
in matters with which tliey have no concern, thouo-ht 
it their duty to protect the religious interests of the 

token place in India, ^wliere the vol. j. p. 205. So that as M. Max 
Puranas are to the Vedas what Miiller well express6.s it, the 
the works of the lathers are to Pnranas are ‘a secondary for- 
the New lestament. Compare mation of Indian mytlioloffy’ 
f India, Miiller on the Languages of 
PP- ® S 5 Wilson s Prejace India, in Beports of British As- 

vultf- ^ Parana, p. 7 ; and sociationfor 1847, p. 334 . 



people ; and maldng common cause witli the Catholic 
clergy, they, in many instances, forcibly stopped the 
heresy, and thns arrested the natural development of 
the age. This interference was, in nearly all cases, 
well intended, and is solely to be ascribed to the igno- 
rance of rulers respecting the proper limits of their 
functions: bat the evils caused by this ignorance it 
would be difficult to exaggerate. During almost a 
hundred and fifty years, liurope was afflicted by reli- 
gious wars, religious massacres, and religious perse- 
cutions ; not one of wbicb would have arisen, if the 
great truth had been recognised, that the state has no 
concern with the opinions of men, and no right to 
interfere, even in the slightest degx*ee, with the form 
of worship which they may choose to adopt. This 
principle was, however, formei’ly unknown, or at all 
events unheeded ; and it was not until the middle of 
tho seventeenth century that the great religious con- 
tests wex’o brought to a final close, and tho dilforent 
countries settled dow into thcii* public creeds ; which, 
in the essential points, have never since been per- 
manently altered ; no nation having, for more than two 
hundred years, made war upon another on account of 
its religion ; and all tho great Catholic countries having, 
dui-ing the same period, rexoained Catholic, all the 
great Protestant ones remained Protestant. 

From this it has arisen, that, in several of tho Euro- 
pean countries, the religious development has not fol- 
lowed its natural order, but has been artificially forced 
into an unnatural one. According to the natural order, 
tho most civilized countries should all be Protestants, 
and the most uncivilized ones Catholics. In the average 
of instances this is actually tho case ; so that many 
persons have been led into the singular error, of ascrib- 
ing all modem enlightenment to the influence of Px’o- 
testantism; overlooking tho important fact, that until 
tho enlightenment had begun, Protestantism was never 
required.. But although, in. the ordinary course of affairs, 
the advance of the Reformation would have been the 
measure, and the symptom, of that advance of knowledge 
by which it was preceded, still, in many cases, the autho- 
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rity of the govermiieTxfc and of the churchi acted as dis- 
turbing causes, and frustoated the natural progress of 
religious improvement. And, after the treaty of West- 
phalia had fixed the political relations of Europe, the love 
of theological strife so greatly subsided, that men no 
longer thought it worth their while to raise a religious 
revolution, and to risk their lives in an attempt to over- 
turn the creed of the state. At the same time, govern- 
ments, not being themselves particularly fond of revo- 
lutions, have encoui'aged this stationary condition-; and 
■vevj naturally, and, as it appears to me, very wisely, have 
made no great alteration, but have left the national estab- 
lishments as they foimd them ; that is to say, the Pro- 
testant ones Protestant, and the Catholic ones Catholic. 
Hence it is, that the national rehgion professed by any 
country at the present moment, is no decisive criterion 
of the present civilization of the country ; because the 
circumstances which fixed the rehgion occurred long 
since, and the religion remains endowed and estabhshed 
by the mere continuance of an impetus which was 
formerly given. 

Thus far as to the origin of the ecclesiastical 
estabhshments of Europe. But, in their practical 
consequences, we see some results which are highly 
instructive. For many countries owing their national 
creed, not to their own proper antecedents, but to the 
authority of powerful individuals, it will bo invariably 
found, that in such countries the creed does not pro- 
duce the effects which might have been expected from 
it, and which, according to its terms, it ought to pro- 
duce. Thus, for instance, the Cathoho religion is more 
superstitious, and more intolerant, than the Protestant ; 
but it by no means follows, that those countries which 
profess the former creed, must be more superstitious, 
and more intolerant, than those which profess the 
latter. So far from tliis, the French are not only quite 
as free from those odious qualities as are the most 
civilized Protestants, but they are more free from them 
than some Protestant nations, as the Scotch and the 
Swedes. Of the highly-educated class, I am not hero 
speaking ; but of the clergy, and of the people gene- 
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rally, it mast be admitted, tliat iu Scotland tlicre is 
more bigotry, more superstition, and a more tliorough 
contempt for ttio religion of others, than there is in 
France. And in Sweden, which is one of the oldest 
Protestant countries in Europe, there is, not occasion- 
ally, hut habitually, an intolerance and a spirit of per- 
secution, which would be discreditable to a Catholic 
country, hut which is doubly disgraceful when pro- 
ceeding from a people who profess to base their religion 
on the right of private judgment. 

Those things show, what it would be easy to prove by 
J a wider induction, that when, from special, or, as they 
\ are called, accidental causes, any people profess a roH- 
gion more advanced than themselves, it will not produce 


T1i 6 doctrines of Lxither 
■were first preached in Sweden in 
1519 ; and, in 1527, the principles 
of the Roforination wore for- 
mally adopted in an assembly 
of the States at We.st6raas, 
which enabled Gustavus A^’asa to 
seize the property of the church. 
Geijer's History of the Swedes, 
part i. pp. lid, 118, 119 ; Mos- 
heivis Eaclcsiastical Hwtory, vol. 
ii. p. 22 ; Crichton and Wheaton’s 
History of Scandinavia, vol. i. 
pp. 399, 400. The apostasy 
proceeded so favourably, that 
be Thou {Histoire Univ. vol. 
xiti. p. 312) says, in 1598, ‘II y 
avoit dejii si long-toms que co 
cults etoit ctabli en Suide, qu’il 
4toit conime impossible de U-ou- 
vor, soit parmi le pcuplo, soit 
parmi ies seigneurs, quolqu’un 
qui s(3 souvmt d’nvoir vu dans 
cu roiaurae I’exercico public de 
lu religion catliolique.’ 

On the state of things in 
1838, soo some eurions, and in- 
deed shameful, details in Laing's 
Sweden, ^ 8vo. London, 1839. 
riMr. Laing, though himself a 
Protestant, truly says, that in 


Protestant Sweden there ‘ is in- 
quisition law, working in the 
hands of a Lutheran state- 
church, as strongly as in Spain 
or Portugal iu the hands of a 
Eoman Catholic Church.’ Laing's 
Sweden, p. 324. In the seven- 
teenth century, it was ordered 
by the Swedish Church, and the 
order was confirmed by goveni- 
mont, that ‘ if any Swedi.sih 
subject change his religion, he 
shall be banished the kingdom, 
and lose all right of inheritance, 
both for himself and his de- 
scendants. ... If any brijig into 
the country teachers of another 
religion, he shall bo fined and 
banished’ Burton's Diary, vol. 
iii. p. 387, 8vo. 1828. To this 
may bo added, that it was not 
till 1781 that Koraan Catholics 
Were allowed to exorcise their 
religion in Sweden. See Crich- 
ton's History of Scandinavia, 
Edinb. 1838, vol. ii. p. 320. See 
also, on this intolerant spirit 
WhitelocMs Journal of the 
Swedish Embassy, vol. i. pp. 
164, 412, vol. ii; p. 312, 
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its Ic^iimato effoct.3i Tlie superioritj of Protestajitism 
over Catliolicism consists in its diminution of superstition 
and intolerance, and in the check which it gives to eccle- 
siastical power. But the experience of Europe teaches 
us, that when the superior religion is fixed among an 
inlorior people, its superiority is no longer seen. The 
Scotch and the Swedes, — and to them might he added 
some of the Smss cantons, —are less civilized than the 
1 rench, and are therefore more superstitious. This 
hoiiig the case, it avails them little that they have a 
religion better than the French. It avails them little 
that, owing to cu-cumstancos which have long since 
passed away, they, three centuries ago, adopted a creed 
to which the force of habit, and the infiueuce of tradition, 
now oblige them to cling. ’Whoever has travelled in 
Scotland^ with sufficient attention to observe the ideas 
and opinions of the people, and whoever will look into 
Scotch theology, and read the history of the Scotch 
Kirk, and the proceedings of the Scotch Assemblies and 
Consistories, will see how httle the country has bene- 
fited by its religion, and how wide an interval there is 
between its intolerant spiiit and the natural tendeucies ■ 
of tli6 Protestant Reformation, On tlie other hand, 
■whoever will subject Prance to a similar examination, 


We see a good instance of 
this in the case of the Abys- 
sinians, v'ho have professed 
Christianity for centuries; but, 
as no pains were taken to culti- 
vate their intellect, they found 
the religion too pui-e for thorn : 
they, therefore, corrupted it, 
and, down to the present mo- 
ment, they have not made the 
slightest progress. The accounts 
given by Eruce of them arc well 
known; and a traveller, who 
visited them in 1839, says: 

‘ Notliing can be more corrupt 
thp the nominal Gliristianity of 
this unhappy, nation. It is 
mixed up Avith Judaism, Mahom- 
medanism, and idolatiy, and is 


a mass of rites and superstitions 
which cannot mend the heart.’ 
Kraf's Journal at Ankohar, in 
Journal of Geographical Society, 
vol. X. p. 488 ; see also vol. xiv. 
p. 13 : and for a similar state of 
things in America, see the 
account of the Quieh4 Indians, 
in Stephens's Central America, 
vol. ii. pp. 191, 192, Compare 
Squier's Central America, vol. i. 
pp. 322, 323, with Halkeits 
horth-Amcrican Indians, pp. 
29, 212, 268. For further cofi- 
linnation of this vioAv, in another 
part of the world, see Tuckcjfs 
Expedition io the Zaire, pp, 79, 
80,165. 



Compare Tocqiieville, Demo- 
cratie en Ameriqiie, vol. ii. p. 
130, with soma admirable re- 
marks on the Sophists in Grate's 
History of Greece, vol. viii. 
p. 481. Sir W. Hamilton, whose 
learning respecting the history 
of opinions is well known, says, 
‘Precisely in proportion as an 


“ I x;sa the word literature, 
not as opposed to science, but in 
its larger sense, including every- 
thing which is written — ‘taking 
tlio term literature in its primary 
sense, of an application of letters 
to the records of facts or opi- 
nions.’ Mure's History of the 
Literature of Greece, voLiv. p. 50. 
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will see an illiberal religion accompanied by liberal 
views, and a creed fall of superstitious professed by a 
people among whom superstition is comparatively rare. 

The simple fact is, that the French have a religion 
worse than themselves; the Scotch have a religion better 
than themselves. The liberality of France is as ill suited 
to Catholicism, as the bigotry of Scotland is ill suited 
to Protestantism. In these, as in all similar cases, the 
characteristics of the creed are overpowered by the cha- 
racteri.stics of the people ; and the national iaith is, in 
the most important points, altogether inoperative, be- 
cause it does not harmonize with the civilization of the 
country in which it is established. How idle, then, it 
is to asci’ibe the civilization to the creed ; and how 
worse than foolish are the attempts of government to 
protect a religion which, if suited to the people, will 
need no protection, and, if nnsuited to them, will work 
no good ! 

If the reader has seized the spirit of the preceding 
arguments, he will hardly require that I should analyze 
with equal minuteness the second disturbing cause, 
namely, Literature. It is evident, that what has already 
been said respecting the religion of a people, is, in a great 
|mcasure, applicable to their literature. Literature,®^ 
Vhen it is in a healthy and unforced state, is simply the 
Ifoim in which the knowledge of a country is registered ; 
ithe mould in which it is ca.st. In this, as in the other 
, cases we have considered, individual men may of course 
take great steps, and rise to a great height above the 
level of their age. But if they rise beyond a certain 
point, tlieir present usefulness is impaired ; if they rise 
‘still higher, it is destroyed.®® When the interval between 
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I'tlie intellect, ual classes and tlie practical classes is too 
•igreat, the former will possess no influence, the latter 
iwill reap no benefit. This is what occurred in the ancient 
world, when the distance between the ignorant idolatry 
of the people and the refined systems of philosophers 
was altogether impassable and this is the principal 
reason why the Greeks and Romans were unable to re- 
tain the civilization which they for a short time possessed. 
Precisely the same process is at the pi'escnt moment 
going on in Germany, where the most valuable part of 
literature forms an esoteric system, which, having no- 
thing in common with the nation itself, produces no 
|effect on the national civilization. The truth is, that 
although Europe has received great benefit from its 
literature, this is owing, not to what the literature has 
originated, but to what it has preserved. Knowledge 
must be acquired, before it can be written ; and the only 
use of books is, to serve as a storehouse in which the 
treasures of the intellect are safely kept, and where they 


author is in advance of his 
age, is it likely that his works 
•will be neglected.’ Hamilton's 
JDisoussions on Philosophy, p. 
186. Thus, too, in regard to the 
line arts, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
{Fourth Discourse, in J-Vorhs, 
vol. i. p. 363) says, ‘Present 
time and future may be con- 
sidered as rivals ; and he who 
solicits the one, must expect 
to be discountenanced by the 
other.’ 

Hence the intellectually ex- 
clusive and, as M. Neander well 
terms it, ‘aristocratic spirit of 
antiquity.’ Hi avder's History 
of the Church, vol. i. pp. 40, 97, 
vol. iL p. 3i. This is constantly 
overlooked by writers who use 
the word ‘democracy’ loosely; 
forgetting that, in the same age, 
democracies of politics may be 
very common, while democracies 


of thought are veiy rare. For 
proof of the universal prevalence 
formerly of this esoteric and 
aristocratic spirit, see the follow- 
ing passages : Bitter's History of 
Ancient Philosophy, vol. i. p, 
338, vol. iii. pp. 9, 17 ; Tenne^ 
mann, GeschkMe der Pkilosophie, 
vol. ii, pp. 200, 205, 220 ; JScflM* 
sobre, Histoire Critique de Ma- 
niahec, vol. ii. p. 41 ; Matter, 
Histoire du Gnosticisme, vol, i. 
p. 13, vol. ii. pp. 83, 370; 
Sprengel, Histoire de la Medecine, 
vol, i, p. 250 ; Grote's History of 
Greece, vol. i. p. 561, vol. iv. 
p. 544 ; ThirlwcdVs History of 
Greece, vol. ii. p. .150, vol. vi. 
p. 95 ; Warburton's Worhs, vol, 
vii. pp, 962, 972, 4to. 1788; 
Sharpds History of Egypt, voh 
ii. p. 174; GudwartKs Intellect. 
System, vol. ii, pp. 114, 365, 
443, vol, iii. p. 20. 
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I may bo conveniently found. Literature, in itself, is but 
i a ti'iding matter ; and is merely valuable as being tbe 
I armory in whicli tbe weapons of tlie human mind are 
I laid up, and from which, when required, they can be 
quickly drawn. But he would be a sorry reasoner, who, 
on that account, should propose to sacrifice the end, that 
he might obtain the means ; who should hope to defend 
the armory by giving up the weapons, and who should 
destroy the treasure, in order to improve the magazine 
in which the treasure is kept. 

Yet this is what many persons are apt to do. Brom 
literary men, in particular, we hear too much of the 
necessity of protecting and rewarding literature, and wo 
hear too little of the necessity of that freedom and bold- 
ness, in the absence of which the most splendid literature 
is altogether worthless. Indeed, there is a general tend- 
ency, not to exaggerate the advantages of knowledge, — 
for that is impossible, — but to misunderstand what that 
is in which knowledge really consists. Real knowledge, 
the knowledge on which aU civilization is based, solely 
consists in an acquaintance with the relations which 
things and ideas bear to each other and to themselves ; 
in other words, in an acquaintance with physical and 
mental laws. If the time should ever come when all 
these laws are known, the circle of human knowledge 
will then be complete ; and, in the interim, the value of 
literature depends upon the extent to which it commu- 
nicates either a knowledge of the laws, or the materials 
by which the laws may be discovered. The business of 
education is to accelerate this great movement, and thus 
increase the fitness and aptitude of men, by increasing 
i the resources which they possess. Towards this purpose, 
fliterature, so far as it is auxiliary, is highly useful. But 
Ito look upon an acquaintance with literature as one of 
fthe objects of education, is to mistake the order of events, 
5 and to make the end subservient to the means. It is 
because this is done, that we often find what are called 
highly edneated men, the progress of whose knowledge 
has been actually retarded by the activity of their edu- 
cation. We often find them burdened by prejudices, 
which their reading, instead of dissipating, has rendered 
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; faore inveterate.^® For literature, being tbe depository 
■ of the thoughts of maiikind, is fuU, not only of -wisdoia, 
but also of absurdities. The benefit, therefore, which is'% 
derived from literature, will depend, nob so much upon'- 
the literature itself, as upon the skill with which it is^^ 
studied, and the judgment with which it is solectcd.| 
These are the preliminary conditions of success ; and if 
they arc not obeyed, the number and the value of the 
books in a country become a matter quite unimportant. 
Even in an advanced stage of civilization, there is always 
a tendency to prefer those parts of literature which 
favour ancient prejudices, rather than those which oppose 
them ; and in cases where this tendency is very strong, 
the only effect of great learning will be, to supply the 
materials which may corroborate old errors, and confirm 
old superstitions. In our time such instances are not 
uncommon; and we frequently meet ■with men whose 
erudition ministers to their ignorance, and who the more 
they read, the less they know. There have been states 
of society in which this disposition was so general, that 
literature has done far more harm than good. Thus, 
for example, in the whole period from the sixth to the 
tenth centiiries, there were not in all Europe more than 
three or four men who dared to think for themselves ; 
and even they were obliged to veil their meaning in 
obscure and mystical language. The remaining part of 
society was, during these four centuries, sunk in the most 
degrading ignorance. Under these circumstances, the 
few who were able to read, confined their studios to 
works which encouraged and strengthened their super- 
stition, such as the legends of the saints, and the homilies 


If this profound ■OTitor'svereno'nr 
alive what a -war he would wage 
against our great ixniversities 
and public schools, where innu- 
merable things are .still taught 
which no one is concerned to 
understand, and which few will 
take the trouble to remember. 
Compare Condorcct, Vie de ''Oiir- 
got, pp. 265, 256 note. 


Locke has noticed this 
‘learned ignorance,' for which 
many men are remarkable. See 
a fine passage in the Essay on 
Human Understanding, book iii. 
chap. X. in LoeJeds Works, vol. 
ii. p. 27, and similar remarks 
in Yds Conduct: of the Under- 
standing, vol. ii. pp. 350, 364, 
3 Go, and in his Thoughts on 
Education. vol.viii. pp. 84-87. 
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of tke fathers. Prom these sources tLey drew those 
lying and impudent fables, of which the theology of that 
time is principally composed.^® These miserable stories 
wore widely circulated, and were valued as solid and 
important truths. The more tho literature was read, 
the more the stories were believed; in other words, the 
greater the learning, the greater the ignorance.®^ And 
I entertain no doubt, that if, in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, which were the worst part of that period,^* 
all knowledge of the alphabet had for a while been lost, 
so that men could no longer read the books in which 
they delighted, the subsequent progress of Europe would 
have been more rapid than it really was. For when tho 
progress began, its principal antagonist was that credu- 
lity*^ which tho literature had fostered. It was not that 
better books were wanting, but it was that the relish 
for such books was extinct. There -was tho literature 
of Greece and Eome, which the monks not only pre- 
served, but even occasionally looked into and copied. 
But what could that avail such readers as they ?_ So 
far from recognizing tho merit of the ancient writers, 
they were unable to feel even the beauties of their .style, 
and they trembled at tho boldness of their inquiries. 
At the first glimpse of the light, their eyes were blinded. 


” The statistics of this sort 
of liteniture v-ould^ prove a cu- 
rious subject for inquiry. No 
one, I believe, has thought it 
worthwhile to sum them up; 
but H. Guizot has made an esti- 
mate that tlie Bollandist collec- 
tion contains more than_ twenty- 
five tliousand lives of saints ; ‘ a 
en jugor par approximation, ils 
contiennont plus de 2.5,000 vies 
de saints.’ Guizot, Uwtoire do 
la Cioilisation on FVance, vol. ii. 
p. 32, It is said {LidwicKs An~ 
iiquitiea of Ireland^ p. 62) that of 
St. Patrick alone, tliero were sixty- 
six biographers before Joceliue. 

Por, as Laplace observes, in 
his remarks on the sources of 


error in connexion with the doc- 
trine of probabilities, ‘C’est i 
I’influence de I’opinion de eeux 
que la multitude juge les plus 
instmits, et a qiri elle a coiiturae 
de donnor sa confiance siir les 
plus importants objets de la vie,, 
qu’est due la propagation de ces 
eiTeius qui, dans les temps' 
d’ignorance, ont convert la face 
du moiide.’ Bouillaud, Philo- 
sophic Midicale, p. 218. 

**•51, Guizot {Civilisation en 
France, vol. ii. pp. 171, 172) 
tliinks that, on tho whole, the 
seventh was even worse than the 
eighth; but it i,s difficult to 
choose between them. 
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Tliey never turned tlie leaves of a pagan antlior witlioni 
standing aghast at the risk they -were running ; and 
they were in constant fear, lest by imbibing any of his 
opinions, they should involve themselves in a deadly 
sin. The result was, that they willingly laid aside the 
great master-pieces of antiquity ; and in their place 
they substituted those wretched compilations, which 
corrupted their taste, increased their credulicy, strength- 
ened their errors, and pr*olonged the ignorance of Eu- 
rope, by embodying each separate superstition in a 
written and accessible form, thus perpetuating its in- 
fluence, and enabling it to enfeeble the understanding 
even of a distant posterity. 

It is in this way that the nature of the literature pos- 
J SGssed by a people is of very inferior importance', in 
■\ comparison with the disposition of the people by whom 
I the literature is to be read. In what are rightly termed 
'the Dark Ages, there was a Hterature in which valuable 
materials were to be found ; but there was no one who 
knew how to tise them. During a considerable period, 
the Latin language was a vernacular dialect ; and, if 
men had chosen, they might have studied the great 
Latin authors. But to do this, they must have been in 
a state of society very diHcrent from that in v/hich they 
actually lived. They, like every other people, measured 
merit by the standard commonly received in their owm 
age ; and, according to their standard, the dross was 
better than the gold. They, therefore, rejected the 
gold, and hoarded up the dross. What took place then 
is, on a smaller scale, taking place now. Every litera- 
ture contains something that is true, and much that is 
false; and the effect it produces will chiefly depend 
upon the skill with which the truth is discriminated 
from the falsehood. Hew ideas, and new discoveries, 
possess prospectively an importance difficult to exag- 


Some of the results of Latin 203. The remarks on this custom 
being colloquially employed by by Dugald Stewart refer to a 
the monks are judiciously stated later period. Stewart's PMloso- 
in Herder's Ideen zur Creschichte jphy of iAe vol. iii pp. 

der Mensch/teit, rol. iv. pp. 202, 110,111. 
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gerate ; "but until tho ideas ai’e received, and tlio dis- 
coveries adopted, they exercise no influence, and, there- 
fore, work no good. Ko literature can ever henefit a 
people, unless it finds them in a state of preliminary 
preparation. In this respect, the analogy Avith religious 
opinions is complete. If the religion and the literature 
of a country are unsuited to its wants, they Avill be use- 
less, because the literature will bo neglected, and the 
religion will bo disobeyed. In such cases, even the 
ablest books are unread, and the purest doctrines de- 
spised. The works fall into oblivion ; the faith is cor- 
rupted by heresy. 

The other opinion to which I have referred is, that 
the civilization of Europe is chiefly owing to the ability 
which has been displayed by the different goveinments, 
and to the sagacity with which the evils of society have 
been palliated by legislative remedies. To any one who 
has studied history in its original sources, this notion 
must appear so extravagant, as to make it difficult to 
refute it with becoming gravity. Indeed, of all the 
social theories which have ever been broached, there is 
none so utterly untenable, and so unsound in all its 
parts, as this. In the first place, wo have the obvious 
consideration, that the rulers of a country have, under 
ordinary circumstances, always been the inhabitants of 
that country; nurtured by its literature, bred to its 
traditions, and imbibing its prejudices. Such men are, 
at best, only the creatures of the ago, never its crcatoi’S. 
Their measures are the result of social progress, not the 
cause of it. This may be proved, not only by specula- 
tive arguments, but also by a practical consideration, 
which any reader of history can Amrify for himself. Ho 
great political improvement, no great reform, either 
legislative or executive, has over been originated in any 
coimtry by its rulers. The first suggesters of such 
steps have invaluably been bold and able thinkers, Avho 
discern the abuse, denounce it, and point out hoAV it is 
to be remedied. But long after this is done, even the 
most enlightened governments continue to uphokl the 
abuse, and reject the remedy. At length, if cirenm- 
stancos are favourable, the pressure from Avithout 
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becomes so strong, that the government is ohligecl to 
give vmy ; and, the reform being accomplished, the 
people are expected to admire the -wisdom of their 
rulers, by whom all this has been done. That this 
is the conrse of political improvement, mnst be -well 
known to whoever has studied the law-books of dif- 
ferent countries in connexion -with the previous progress 
of their knowledge. iPull and decisive evidence of this 
will be brought forward in the present work ; but, by 
way of illustration, I may refer to the aboHtion of the 
com-]a■^vs, undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
facts in the history of England during this century. 
The propriety, and, indeed, the necessity, of their abo- 
lition, is now admitted by eveiy one of tolerable infor- 
mation; and the question arises, as to how it was 
brought about. Those Englishmen w’ho are little 
versed in the history of their country will say, that 
the real cause was the wisdom of Parliament ; while 
others, attempting to look a little furthei’, will ascribe 
it to the activity of the Anti-Com-Law League, and 
the consequent pressure put upon Government. But 
whoever will minutely trace the difierent stages 
through which this great question successively passed, 
will find, that the Goveimment, the Legislature, and the 
League, were the unwitting instruments of a power far 
greater than all other pow^ers put together. They -were 
simply the exponents of that march of public opinion, 
which on this subject had begun nearly a ccntiu-y before 
their time. The steps of this vast movement I shall 
examine on another occasion; at present it is enough 
to say, that soon after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the absurdity of protective restrictions on 
trade was so fully demonstrated by the political econo- 
mists, as to be admitted by every man who understood 
their arguments, and had mastered the evidence con- 
nected with them, Erom this moment, the repeal of 
the corn-laws became a matter, not of party, nor of 
expediency, but merely of knowledge. Those who 
knew the fac^s, opposed the laws ; those who were 
ignoi’anfc of the facts, favoured the laws. It was, there- 
fore, clear, that whenever the diffusion of knowledge 
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readied a oortain point, tlic laws must fall, Tlio mei'it 
of the League was, to assist this diffusion; the merit of 
the Parliament was, to yield to it. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that the members both of League and Legislature 
could at best only slightly hasten what the progress of 
knowledge rendered inevitable. If they had lived a 
century earlier, they would have been altogether power- 
less, because the age would not have been ripe for their 
labours. They were the creatures of a movement which 
began long before any of them were born; and the ut- 
most they could do was, to put into operation what 
others had taught, and repeat, in louder tones, the 
lessons they had learned from their masters. Por, it 
was not pretended, they did not even pretend them- 
selves, that there was anything new in the doctrines 
which they preached from the hustings, and dissemi- 
nated in every part of the kingdom. The discoveries 
had long since been made, and were gradually doing 
their work ; encroaching upon old errors, and making 
proselytes in all directions. The reformers of our time 
swam with the stream : they aided what it would have 
been impossible long to resist. Nor is this to be deemed 
a slight or grudging praise of the services they un- 
doubtedly rendered. The opposition they had to en- 
counter was still immense; and it should always be 
remembered, as a proof of the backwardness of political 
knowledge, and of the incompetence of political legisla- 
tors, that although the principles of free trade had 
been established for nearly a century by a chain of 
arguments as solid as those on which the truths of 
mathematics are based, they were to the last moment 
strenuously resisted ; and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that Parliament was induced to grant what 
the people were determined to have, and the necessity 
of which had been proved by the ablest men during 
three successive generations. 

I have selected this instance as an illustration, be- 
cause the facts conuected with it are undisputed, and, 
indeed, are fresh in the memory of us all. For it was 
not concealed at the time, and posterity ought to know, 
that this great measure, which, with the exception of 
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llie Eofox'ui Bill, is by far tlie most important ever 
passed by a British parliament, -was, like the Reform, 
liill, extorted from the legislature by a pressure from 
■without ; that it Avas conceded, not cheerfally, but with 
fear; and that it was carried by statesmen who had 
spent their lives in opposing what they now suddenly 
advocated. Such was the history of these events ; and 
such lilcewiso has been the history of all those improve- 
ments which are important enough to ranlc as epochs in 
the history of modern legislation. 

Besides this, there is another circumstance worthy 
the attention of those writers who ascribe a large part 
^of European civilization to measures originated by 
European governments. This is, that every great 
refoim which has boon effected, has consisted, not in 
doing something new, but in undoing something old. 
The most valuable additions made to legislation have 
boon enactments destructive of preceding legislation; 
and the best laws which have been passed, have been 
those by which some former laws were repealed. In 
the case just mentioned, of the corn-laws, all that was 
done was to repeal the old laws, and leave trade to its 
natural freedom. When this great reform was accom- 
plished, the only result was, to place things on the 
same footing as if legislators had never interfered at 
all. Precisely the same remark is applicable to another 
loading improvement in modern legislation, namely, the 
decrease of religions persecution. This is unquestion- 
ably an immense boon ; though, unfortunately, it is still 
imperfect, even in the most civilized countries. But it is 
evident that the concession merely consists in this : 
that legislators have retraced their o’wn steps, and un- 
done their own work. If we examine the policy of the 
most humane and enlightened governments, we shall 
find this to be the course they have pursued. The whole 
scope and tendency of modem legislation is, to restore 
things to that natural channel from whiclx the igno- 
rance of preceding legislation has driven them. This 
is one of the great works of the present ago; and 
if legislators do it well, they ■will deserve the gra- 
titude of mankind. But though we may thus be 
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grateful to inclividual lawgivers, we owe no tlianlcs to 
la-wgivors, considered as a class. _ For since the most 
valuable improvenieiLts in. legislation are those which 
subvert preceding legislation, it is clear that the 
balance of good cannot be on their side. It is clear, 
that the progress of civilization cannot be due to those 
•who, on the most important subjects, have done so 
much harm, that their successors are considered bene- 
factors, simply because they reverse their policy, and 
thus restore affairs to the state in which they would 
have remained, if politicians had allowed them to run 
on in the course which the wants of society required. 

Indeed, tbe extent to which the governing classes 
liavo interfered, and the mischiefs winch that inter- 
ference has produced, are so remarkable, as to make 
thoughtful men ■vs'-onder how civilization could advance, 
in the face of such repeated obstacles. In some of the 
European countries, the obstacles have, in fact, proved 
insuperable, and the national progress is thereby 
stopped. Even in England, where, from causes -which 
I shall presently relate, the higher ranks have for some 
centuries been less powerful than elsewhere, there has 
been inflicted an amount of evil, which, though much 
smaller than that incurred in other countries, is suffi- 
ciently serious to form a melancholy chapter in the 
history of the human mind. To sum up these evils 
would ho to write a history of English legislation ; for 
it may be broadly stated, that, with the exception of 
certain necessary enactments respecting the preserva- 
tion of order, and the punishment of crime, nearly 
everything which has been done, has been done ami.ss, 
Thus, to take only such conspicuous facts as do not 
admit of controversy, it is certain that all the most 
important interests have been grievously damaged by 
the attempts of legislators to aid them. Among the 
accessories of modern cmlization, there is none of 
greater moment than trade, the S]>reacl of -which has 
probably done more than any other single agent to 
increase the comfort and happiness of man. But cveiy 
Europea.n government which has legislated respecting 
trade, has acted as if its main object were to suppress 
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tlie trade, and min tlie traders. Instead of leaving tlia 
national industry to take its own course, it lias been 
troubled by an interminable scries of regulations, all 
intended for its good, and all inflicting serious barm. 
To suck a beigbt has tbis been carried, tbat tbe com- 
mercial reforms wbicb bave distinguisbed England 
during tbe last twenty years, bave solely consisted in 
undoing tbis miscbievous and intrusive legislation. 
The laws formerly enacted on tbis subject, and too 
many of wbicb are still in force, are marvellous to con- 
template. It is no exaggeration to say, tbat tbe bistory 
of tbe commercial legislation of Europe presents every 
possible contrivance for hampering tbe energies of 
comro.erce. Indeed, a veiy bigb authority, who bus 
maturely studied this subject, has recently declared, 
that if it bad not been for smuggling, trade could not 
bave been conducted, but must bave perished, in con- 
sequence of tbis incessant interference.^'^ However 
paradoxical tbis assertion may appear, it will be denied 
by no one who knows bow feeble trade once Avas, and 
boAv strong tbe obstacles were wbicb o|)posed it. In 
eA^ery qirarter, and at every moment, tbe band of 
government was felt. Duties on importation, and 
duties on exportation ; bounties to raise up a losing 
trade, and taxes to pull down a remunerative one ; tliis 
branch of industry forbidden, and tbat branch of in- 
dustry encouraged ; one article of commerce must not 
be groAATi, because it Avas groAvn in tbe colonies ; an- 
other article might be grown and bought, but not sold 
again, Avbile a third article might be bought and sold, 
but not leave tbe country. Then, too, Ave find laAvs to 
regulate wages ; laAVS to regulate prices ; laAvs to regu- 
late profits ; laAvs to regulate tbe interest of money; 
custom-house ari-angoments of tbe most vexatious 

•‘0 ‘ C’est a la controbando quo rapprocbait los distances, abais* 
la commerce doit de n’aroir pas sait les prix, et neutvalisait 
pb’i sous I’influence du rd'gimo Taction funeste des monopoles.’ 
prohibitif ; tandis que ce rdgime Blanqui, Ilistoire da rEconomie, 
coiidamnait les peuples a s’ap- Politiqiie tn Buro'pe^ Paris, 1845, 
provisionnor aiix sources les vol. ii. pp. 26, 26. . 
plus eloignccs, la contrebando 
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land, aided by a complicated sclieme, wbicli was well 
called t]ie sliding-scalo, — a scheme of such perverse 
ingeauity, that the duties constantly varied on tlio 
same article, and no man could calculate beforebaT.id 
wbat he would have to pay. To this uncertainty, itself 
the bane of all commerce, there was added a severity of 
exaction, felt by every class of consumers and producers. 
The tolls were so onerous, as to double and often quad- 
ruple the cost of production. A system was organized, 
and sti’ictly enforced, of interference with markets, 
interference with manufactories, inteiference with 
machinery, interference even with shops, The towns 
wore guarded by excisemen, and the ports swarmed 
with tide-w'aiters, whose sole business was to inspect 
nearly every process of domestic industry, peer into 
every package, and tax every article ; while, that ab- 
surdity might he carried to its extreme height, a largo 
part of all this was by way of protection : that is to 
say, the money was avowedly raised, and the incon- 
venience suffered, not for the nse of the government, 
but for the benefit of tbe people ; in other words, the 
industrious classes were robbed, in order that industry 
might thrive. 

Such are some of the benefits which European trade 
owes to the paternal care of European legislators; But 
worse still remains behind. For the economical evils, 
great as they were, have been far surpassed by the 
moral evils which this system produced. The first 
inevitable consequence was, that, in every part of 
Europe, there arose numerous and powerful gangs of 
armed smugglers, who lived by disobeying the laws 
w'hich their ignorant rulers had imposed. Those men, 
desperate from the fear of punishment, and accus- 


The 19 Geo. II. e. 34, made Franco in 1786, says, ttat lyhcn 
‘ all forcibio acts of smuggling, any of the numerous smugglers 
carried on in defiance of the wore t alien, ‘ some of them are 
laws, or even in disguise to hanged, some are broken upon the 
evade them, felony without wheel, and some are burnt alive.' 
benefit of clergy.’ Jilacksterne’s Townsend's Spain, vol. i. p. 85, 
Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 155. edit. 1792. On the general opera- 
Townsend, who travelled tlirongh tion of the French laws against 
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tomed to tlie commission of every crime, contatninated 
the surrounding population ; introdnced into pea»';efnl 
villages vices formerly unknown ; caused the rnia of 
entire families ; spread, wherever they came, di’niiken- 
ness, theft, and dissoluteness; and familiarized their 
associates with those coarse and swinish debaucheries 
which were the natural habits of so vagrant and lawless 
a life.'*^ The innumerable crimes arising from this,'*^ 
are directly chargeable upon the European governments 
by whom they were provoked. The offences v^ere 
caused by the laws; and now that the laws are re- 
pealed, the offences have disappeared. But it will 
hardly be pretended, that the interests of civilization 
have been advanced by such a policy as this. It will 


smxigglers in tlio eighteenth cen- 
tury, compare I'ucktr's Life of 
Jefferson, vol. i, pp. 213, 214, 
with Parliamentary History, vol. 
is, p. 1240. 

■** In a work of consiclorahle 
ability, the following account is 
given of the state of things in 
England and France so late as 
the year 1824 ; ‘ While this was 
going forward on the Engli.sli 
coast, the smugglers on the 
opposite shore wore engaged, 
with much more labour, risk, 
and expense, in introducing 
English woollens, by a vast 
system of fraud and lying, into 
the towns, past a aeries of 
custom-houses. In both coun- 
tries, there was an utter disso- 
luteness of morals connected 
with these transactions. Cheat- 
ing and lying were essential to 
the whole system ; di’unkenness 
accompanied it ; contempt for all 
law grew up under it; honest 
industry perished beneath it ; 
and it was crowned with mirrder.’ 
MartineaiCs History of England 
during Thirty Years' Feaee, vol. 
i. p. 341, 8vo. 1849. 


** For evidence of the extra- 
ordinary extent to which smug- 
gling was formerly carried, and 
iliat not secretly, but by power- 
ful bodies of armed men, see 
ParlUmantary History, vol. ix. 
pp. 243, 247, 1290, 1345, vol. x, 
pp. 394, 405, 530, 632, vol. xi. 
p. 935. And on the number of 
persons engaged in it, compare 
Tomiine's Life of Pitt, vol. i. p. 
359 ; see also Sinclair's History 
of the Public Rcmiue, vol. iii, p. 
232 ; Otler's Life of Clarke, vol. 
i. p. 391. In France, the evil 
was equally great. M. Lemontey 
says, that early in the eighteenth 
century, ‘ la contrehando de- 
venait uno pi'ofession ouvorfe, et 
dos compagnies do cavalerie 
desertfereut tout ontieros leurs 
etendards pour suivre contre le 
fisc cette guerre populaire.’ 
Lemontey, Essai sur i’EtablLise* 
ment monaroMqmi de Louis XI ¥, 
p. 430. Accor&ng to Townsend, 
there were, in 1786, ‘more than 
1500 smugglers in the PjTences.’ 
Townsend! s Journey through 
vol. i. p, 84. 
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liardly be pretended, that -we ewe much to a system 
^Yhich, having called into existence a new class of 
criminals, at length retraces its steps ; and, though it 
thus puts an end to the crime, only destroys what its 
O'rVn acts had created. 

It is unnecessary to say, that these remarks do not 
afiect the real services rendei’ed to society by every 
tolerably organized government. In all countries, a 
power of punisliing crime, and of framing laws, must 
reside somewhere ; otherndse the nation is in a state of 
anarchy. But the accusation which the historian is 
bound to bring against every government which has 
hitherto existed is, that it has overstepped its proper 
functions, and, at each stop, has done incalculable 
harm. The love of exemising power has been found to 
be so universal, that no class of men who have pos- 
sessed authority have been able to avoid abusing it. 
To maiutain order, to prevent the sti’ong from oppress- 
ing the weak, and to adopt certain precautions respect- 
ing the public health, are the only services which any 
government can render to the intei’ests of civilization. 
Tliat these are services of immense value, no one will 
deny ; hut it cannot be said, that by them civilization 
is advanced, or the progress of Man accelerated. All 
that is done is, to attbrd the opportunity of progress ; 
the progress itself must depend upon other matters. 
And that this is the sound view of legislation, is, 
moreover, evident from the fxet, that as knowledge is 
becoming more diffused, and as an increasing experience 
is enabling each successive generation better to undei*- 
stand the complicated relations of life; just in the 
same pi-oportion are men insisting upon the repeal of 
those protective laws, the enactment of which was 
deemed Ixy politicians to he the greatest triumph of 
political foresight. 

Seeing, therefore, that tlio efforts of government in 
favour of civilization are, when most successful, alto- 
gether negative ; and seeing too, that when those efforts 
arc more than ncgativCj they become injurious,— it 
clearly follows, that all speculations must ho erroneous 
which ascribe the progress of Europe to the wisdom of 
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its rtilers. This is an inference wliich. rests not only 
on the arguments already adduced, but on facts Avhicli 
might be ixinlti plied from every piage of history. For 
no government having recognized its proper limits, the 
result is, that every government has inflicted on its 
subjects great injuries ; and has done this nearly always 
■with the best intentions. The effects of its protective 
policy in injuring trade, and, ’what is far worse, in 
increasing crime, have just been noticed ; and to these 
instances, innumerable others might be added. Thus, 
during many centuries, eveiy government thought it 
■wms i'ts boundon duty to encourage religious truth, and 
discourago religious error. The mischief this has pro- 
duced is incalculable. Putting aside all other con- 
siderations, it is enough to mention its two leading 
consequences; which are, the increase of hypocrisy, 
and the increase of perjury. The increase of hypocrisy 
is the inevitable result of connecting any description 
of penalty -with the profession of particular opinions. 
Whatever may be the ease with individuals, it is cez'tain 
that the majority of men find an extreme difficulty in 
long resisting constant temptation. And when the 
temptation comes to them in the shape of honour and 
emolument, they are too often ready to profess the 
dominant opinions, and abandon, not indeed their be- 
lief, but the external marks by wbicb that belief is 
made public. Evciy man who takes this step is a 
hypocrite ; and every government which encourages 
this step to be taken, is an abettor of hyprocrisy aiid a 
creator of hypocrites. Well, therefore, may we say, 
that when a govcimment holds out as a bait, that those 
who profess certain opinions shall enjoy certain privi- 
leges, it plays the part of the tempter of old, and, like 
the Evil One, basely offers the good things of this 
world to him who will change his worsliip and deny 
his faith. At the same time, and as a part of this 
system, the increase of perjury has accompanied the 
increase of hypocrisy. For legislators, plainly seeing 
that proselytes thus obtained could not be relied upon, 
have mot the danger by the most extraordinary pre- 
cautions; and compelling men to confirm thoir belief 
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by repeated oaths, have thus sought to protect the old 
creed against the new converts. It is this suspicion as 
to the motives of others, which has given rise to oaths 
of every kind and in every direction. In England, 
even the boy at college is forced to swear about matters 
which he cannot understand, and which far riper minds 
are unable to master. If he afterwards goes into Par- 
liament, he must again swear about his religion; and 
at nearly evciy stage of poUtical life ho must take fresh 
oaths ; the solemnity of which is often strangely con- 
trasted with the trivial functions to which they are the 
prelude. A solemn adjuration of the Deity being thus 
made at every turn, it has happened, as might have 
been expected, that oaths, enjoined as a matter of 
course, have at length degenerated into a matter of 
form. What is lightly taken, is easily broken. And 
the best observer’s of English society, — observers too 
whose characters are very different, and who hold the 
most opposite opinions, — are all agreed on this, that the 
perjury habitually practised in England, and of which 
gQvoi-mrreut is the immediate creator, is so general, 
that it has become a source of national corruption, 
has diminished the value ‘ of human testimony, and 
shaken the confidence Avhich men naturally place in the 
word of their fellow-creatures.'^'* . 

The open vices, and, what is much more dangerous, 


** Archbishop Wliately says, 
what hardly any thinking man 
will iiOAV deny, ‘ If oatlis wore 
abolished — leaving the penalties 
for false witness (no xinimpor- 
taut part of our security) unal- 
tered — I am convinced that, on 
tho whole, testimony would bo 
more tnistAVorthy than it is.’ 
Whaieh/'s Elements of Ehetoric, 
8vo. 1850, p. 47. See also on 
the amount of perjury caused 
by English legislation, Jeremy 
Benthanis herits, edit. Bowring, 
vol. ii. p. 210, vol. V. pp, 191- 
229, 454-4G6, vol. vi. pp. 314, 
315; Or7ndsLifeofOmn)-^.\^b-, 


LocJcc's WorJes, vol. iv. p. 6 ; 
Berkekfs Works, vol. ii. p. 196; 
Wkiston's Memoirs, pp. 33, 411- 
413 ; Hamilto7i's Bisoitssions on 
Bhilosophy and Literature, pp. 
4.')4, 522, 527, 628. Sir W. 
Ilamilton sums up ; ‘ But if the 
perjury of England stands pre- 
eminent in the world, the per- 
jury of the English Universities, 
and of Oxford in particular, 
stands pre-omineut in England,’ 
p. 528, Compare Fricstlefs Me- 
moirs, vol, i. p. 374 and Baker's 
Life of Sir Thomas Bernard, 
1819, pp. 188, 189. 
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the Hddcii corruption, thus generated in the midst of 
society by the ignorant interference of Christian rulei’s, 
is indeed a painful subject; but it is one which I could 
not omit in an analysis of the causes of civilization. It 
%vould be easy to push the inquiry still further, and to 
show how legislators, in every attempt they have mado 
to protect some particular interests, and uphold some 
particular principles, have not only failed, but have 
brought about results diametrically opposite to those 
which they proposed. We have seen that their laws 
in favour of industry have injured industry ; that their 
laws in favour of religion have increased h}'pocrisy ; 
and that their laws to secnre truth have encouivagcd 

S 'ury, Exactly in the same way, nearly every country 
talcen steps to prevent usury, and keep down the 
interest of money ; and the invariable effect has been to 
increase usury, and mise the interest of money. For, 
since no prohibition, however striugcnt, can destroy 
the natural relation between demand and supply, it has 
followed, that when some men want to borrow, and 
other mea want to lend, both parties are sure to find 
means of evading a law Avhich interferes with their 
mutual rights.'^''’ If the two parties were left to adjust 
their own bargain undisturbed, the usury would depend 
on tlie oircnmstances of the loan ; such as the amount 
of security, and the chance of repayment. But this 
natural arrangement has been complicated by the intei’- 
ference of government.^® A certain risk beiug always 


‘ L’ observation rigoiireuse 
cTe cos loix soroit destructive do 
tout commerco; aussi no sont- 
elios pas obsci’vees rigouronse- 
mont.’ Memoire sur les Frets 
d' Argent, soc. xiv., in QCuvres tU 
Turgot, vol. v. pp. 278, 279. 
Coniparo Eicardo’s Works, pp. 
178, 179, with Condorcct, Vie 
de Turgot, pp, 53, 54, 228. 

Aided by the church. 
Eeclosiaatical councils contain 
nximerous regulations against 
usury; and, in 1179, Popo 


Alexander ordered that usurers 
were not to bo buried: ‘ Quia 
in omnibus for6 locis crimen 
usm'iu’um iuvaliiit ; tit multi 
negotiis prsetormissis quasi licitfe 
nsuras exerceant; et qualiter 
utriusque testamonti pagina con- 
demnetur, non attendant; ideo 
constituimus, ut tusurarii maui- 
festi nec ad communionem reci- 
piantup altaris, nec Ghristianam, 
si in hoc peccato decesserint, 
aeeipiant sepulturam, sed nee 
oblationem. eoruni quisquam 
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iiicari'ecl by those who disobey the law, tlie usurer, 
■very properly, refuses to lend his money unles.s he is 
also compensated for the danger ho is in from the 
penalty hanging over him. This compensation can 
only be made by the borrower, who is thus obliged to 
pay what in reality is a double interest : one interest 
for the natural risk on tho loan, and another interest 
for the extra risk from the law. Such, then, is the 
position in which every European legislature has placed 
itself. By enactments against usury, it has increased 
what it wished to destroy ; it has passed laws, which 
tho imperative necessities of men compel them to violate: 
while, to wind up tlie whole, the penalty for such viola- 
tion falls on the borrowers ; that is, on the very class 
in whoso favour the legislators interfered,^" 

In tho same meddling spirit, and with the same mis- 
taken notions of protection, the great Christian govern- 
ments have done other things still more injurious. They 
have made strenuous and repeated effbits to destroy the 
liberty of the press, and prevent men from exjoressing 
their sentiments on tho most impoidant questions in 
politics and religion. Li nearly every country, they, 
mth the aid of tho church, have organized a vast system 
of literary police ; tho sole object of whicli is, to abro- 
gate the undoubted right of every citizen to lay his 
opinions before his follow-citizens. In the very few 
countries where they have stopped short of these ex- 
treme steps, they have had recourse to others less 
violent, but equally unwarrairtablo. Eor even where 
they have not openly forbidden the free dissemination 


nceipicat.’ Jtoff. de Hoved. Aimed, 
m licrion AugHcarum Scriptores 
post Bcdam, p. 335, Loud. 1596, 
folio. In Spain, the. Inquisition 
took cognizance of usury. See 
IJorenif, Histoire de VlnquisU 
tion, toI. i. p. 339. Coiaparo 
LedusieUs Antiquities of Ireland, 
p. 133. 

Tho whole subject of the 
usury laws has been treated by 
Bentham in so complete and 


oxhaustivo a manner, that I 
cannot do Imtter than refer tho 
reader to his admirable ‘Letters.’ 
A part only of tho question is 
discussed, and that very im- 
perfectly, in Refs Rcicnce Socialc, 
vol. iii. pp, 64, 65. On the 
nocossity of usury to mitigate 
tho effects of a commercial panic, 
seQ Mill's Princiqiks of Political 
Econoing, Yol. ii. -p. lSo. 
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ofknowlodgej they have done all that tliey conld to check 
it. On all the implements of knowledge, and on all the 
means by which it is diffused, such as paper, hooks, 
political journals, and the like, they have imposed duties 
so heavy, that they could hardly have done worse if 
they had been the sworn advocates of popiilar igno- 
rance. Indeed, looking at what they have actually 
accomplished, it may be emphatically said, that they 
have taxed the human mind. They have made the 
very thoughts of men pay toll. Whoever "vvishes to 
communicate his ideas to others, and thus do what he 
can to increase the stock of our acquirements, must first 
pour his contributions into the imperial exchequer. 
That is the penalty inflicted on him for instructing his 
fellow-creatTires. That is the blackmail which govern- 
ment extorts from literature ; and on receipt of which, 
it accords its favour, and agrees to abstain from further* 
demands. And what causes all tlais to be the more in- 
sufferable, is the use which is made of these and similar 
exactions, ■wrung from every kind of indixstry, both 
bodily and mental. It is truly a frightful consideration, 
that knowledge is to be hindered, and that the proceeds 
of honest labour, of patient thought, and sometimes of. 
profound genius, are to be diminished, in order that a 
largo part of their scanty earnings may go to swell the 
pomp of an idle and ignorant court, minister to the 
caprice of a few powerful individuals, and too often 
supply them with the means of turning against the 
people resources which the people called into existence. 

These, and the foregoing statements, respecting the 
effects produced on European society by political legis- 
lation, are not doubtful or hypothetical infei’ences, but 
arc such as every reader of hi.story may verify for him- 
self. Indeed, some of them are still acting in England; 
and, in one country or another, the whole of them may 
be seen in full force. When put together, they compose 
an aggregate so formidable, that we may well wonder 
how, in the face of them, civilization has been able to 
advance. That, under such circumstances, it has ad- 
■^'anced, is a decisive proof of the extraordinary energy of 
Man ; and justifies a confident belief, that as the pressure 
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of legislation is diminisliecl, and the human mind ]es« 
diampercd, the progi-oss will continue with accelerated 
fspeed. But it is absurd, it would be a mockery of all 
I soimd reasoning, to ascribe to legislation any share in 
'%the iDfogrcss ; or to expect any benefit from futirre Icgis- 
|latoi-s, except that sort of benefit which consists in nn- 
%loing the w'ork of their predecessors. This is what the 
present generation claims at their hands ; and it should 
be remembered that wbat one generation solicits as a 
boon, the next generation demands as a right. And, 
when the right is pertinaciously refused, one of two 
things has aiways happened ; either the nation has ]’e- 
trogaded, or else the people have risen. Should the 
government remain firm, this is the cruel dilemma in 
which men are placed. If they submit, they injure 
their country ; if they rebel, they may injure it still 
more. In tlie ancient monarchies of the East, their 
usual plan was to yield ; in the monarchies of Europe, 
it; has been to resist. Hence those insurrections and 
rebellions which occupy so large a space in modern 
history, and which are but repetitions of the old story, 
the nnd}nng struggle between oppressors and oppressed. 
It would, however, bo unjust to deny, that in one 
country tho fatal crisis has now for several generations 
been successfully averted. In one European country, 
and in one alone, the people have been so strong and 
the government so weak, that the history of legislation, 
taken as a wliolo, is, not^vithstanding a few aberrations, 
the history of slow, hut constant concession ; reforms 
which would have been infused to argument, have been 
yielded from fear ; while from tho steady increase of 
democratic opinions, protection after protection, and 
privilege after privilege, have, oven in onr time, been 
torn away ; until the old institutions, though they 
retain their former name, have lost their former vigour, 
and there no longer remains a doubt as to wbat their 
fate must ultimately be. For need we add, that in this 
.same country, where, more than in any other of Europe, 
legislators arc the exponents and tho servants of tlm 
popular will, the progress Las, on this account, been 
more nndewiating than elscndiero; tbein has been 
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neitiier anarcliy nor revolution ; and the world has been 
made familiar with the great truth, that one main con- ; 
dition of the prosperity of a people is, that its rulers shall i 
ha.ve very little power, that they shall exercise that ] 
power very sparingly, and that they shall by no moans | 
pres um e to raise themselves into supreme judges of thej 
national interests, or deem themselves authorized to! 
defeat the wishes of those for whose benefit alone theyi 
occupy the post entrusted to them. | 
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CHAPTER VL 

ORIGIN OB' mSTOKT, AND STATE OP HISTORICAL MTEBATtlEB 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 

I HAVE now laid before tbe reader an examination of 
those conspicuous circumstances to wliicli the progress 
of civilization is commonly ascribed ; and I have proved 
that such circumstances, so far from being the cause 
of civilization, are at best only its effects ; and that 
although religion, literature, and legislation do, un- 
doubtedly, modify the condition of mankind, they are 
still more modified by it. Indeed, as we have clearly 
seen, they, even in their most favourable position, can 
be but secondary agents ; because, however beneficial 
their apparent influence may be, they are themselves 
the product of preceding changes, and their results will 
vary according to the variations of the society on which 
they work. 

It is thus that, by each successive analysis, the field 
of the present inquiry has been narrowed, until we have 
found reason to believe that the growth of European 
civilization is solely due to the progress of knowledge, 
and that the progress of knowledge depends on the 
number of truths which the human intellect discovers, 
and on the extent to which they are diffused. In sup- 
port of this proposition, I have, as yet, only brought for- 
’^vard .such geneiul arguments as establish a very strong 
probability ; which, to raise to a certainty, vdll require 
an appeal to history in the widest sense of the term. 
Thus to verify speculative conclusions by an exhau.stivo 
enumeration of the most important particular facts, is 
the task which I purpose to execute so far as my 
powers will allow ; and in the preceding chapter I have 
briefly stated the method according to which the m- 
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Yestigation mil bo conducted. Besides tbis, it bas 
appeared to mo that tbe piunciples wMcb I bave laid 
down may also be tested by a mode of proceeding 
wbicb I bave not yet mentioned, but wbicb is inti- 
mately connected witb tbe subject now before us. Tbis 
is, to incorporate witb an inquby into tbe progress of 
tbe bistory of Man, another inquiry into tbe progress of 
History itself. By tbis means, great light will be 
thrown on the movements of socie-ty; since there must 
always be a connexion between tbe way in wbicb men 
contemplate tbe past, and tbe way in wbicb they con- 
template tbe present ; both views being in fact dif- 
ferent forms of tbe same habits of thought, and there- 
fore presenting, in each age, a certain sympathy and 
correspondence witb each other. It will, moreover, be 
found, that such an inquiry into what I call tbe history 
of history, will establish two leading facts of considera- 
ble value. Tbe first fact is, that during the last three 
centuries, historians, taken as a class, have shown a 
constantly increasing respect for the human intellect, 
and an aversion for those innumerable contrivances by 
wbicb it was formerly shackled. The second fact is, 
that during tbe same period, they bave displayed a 
growing tendency to neglect matters once deemed of 
paj-’amount importance, and bave been more willing to 
attend to subjects connected witb tbe condition of the 
people and tbe diffusion of knowledge. These two facts 
will be decisively established in the present Introduc- 
tion ; and it must be admitted, that their existence cor- 
roborates the principles which I have propounded. If 
it can be ascertained, that as society has improved, his- 
torical literature has constantly tended in one given 
direction, there arises a very strong probability in favour 
of the truth of those views towards which it is mani- 
festly approaching. Indeed, it is a probability of this 
sort which makes it so important for the student of any 
,^,tparticular science to be acqnainfcod with its history; 
“i because there is always a fair presumption that when 
general loiowledge is advancing, any single department 
I of it, if studied by competent men, is also advancing, 
k even when the results may have been so small as to 
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Boem utLWortliy of attention. Hence it becomes bigbly 
important to observe the way in wliicb, during suc- 
cessive ages, Mstorians liave sliifted tbeir ground ; since 
WG shall find that such changes have in the long-run 
ahvays pointed to the same quarter, and are, in reality, 
only part of that vast movement by which the human 
intellect, Avith infinite difficulty, lias vindicated its own 
rights, and slowly emancipated itself from those inve- 
terate prejudices which long impeded its action. 

With a view to these considerations, it seems advi- 
sable that, when examining the different civilizations 
into which the great countries of Eimope have diverged, 
I should also give an account of the way in which his- 
tory has been commonly written in each country. In 
tlie employment of this resource, I shall be mainly 
guided by a deshe to illustrate the intimate connexion 
between tlio actual condition of a people and tbeir 
opinions respecting the past ; and, in order to keep this 
connexion in sight, I shall treat the state of historical 
literature, not as a separate subject, but as forming part 
of the intellectual history of each nation. The present 
volume will contain a view of the principal charac- 
teristics of French civilization until the great Revolu- 
tion ; and Avith that there will bo incorporated an 
account of the French liistoiuans, and of the remarkable 
improvements they introduced into tbeir own depart- 
ments of knowledge. The relation which these im- 
provements bore to the state of society from which they 
proceeded, is very striking, and will be examined at 
some length ; wliile, in the next volume, the civiliza- 
tion and the Mstoiucal literature of the other leading 
countries Avill he treated in a similar manner. Before, 
howevoi’, entering into these difieront subjects, it has 
occurred to me, that a preliminaiy inquiry into the 
origin of European history wonld bo interesting, as 
supplying information respecting matters which arc 
little known, and also as enabling the reader to under- 
stand the extreme difficulty with which history has 
reached its present advanced, hut still very imperfect, 
state. Tlie materials for studying the earliest condition 
of Europe liave long since perished ; but the extensive 
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information we now possess concerning barbai’ous Ba- 
tons supply ns witli a tisefnl resource, because 
^tbey have all inncb, in (iomnion ; tlie opinions of oxtrenio 
/'ignorance being, indeed, every wlierc tlio same, except 
*‘|wben modified by tlie diSercnces Avliicli nature prt'- 
vsents in vEU’ious countiics. I have, thoreforo, no hesi- 
tation in employing the evidence which has been col- 
lected by competent tr’avellers, and draAving inferences 
from it respecting that period of the European mind, 
of Avhich Avo have no direct knowledge. Such con- 
clusions Avi.ll, of course, be speculative ; but, during the. 
last thousand years, wo arc quite independent of them, 
inasmuch as every great country has had chroniclers of 
its OAvn since tlie ninth century, Avhile the French 
have an uninterrupted series since the sixth century. 
In the present chapter, I intend to give specimens of 
the way in which, until the sixteenth ccntuiy, history 
was habitually Avritton by the highest European autho- 
rities. Its subsequent improvement during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, will be related under 
the separate heads of the countries whore the progress 
was made ; and as history, previous to the improve- 
ment, was’ little else than a tissue of the grossest 
errors, I Avill, in the first place, examine the leading 
causes of its universal corruption, and indicate the 
steps by which it was so disfigured that, during several 
centuries, Europe did not possess a single man who had 
critically studied the past, or who was even able to 
record with tolei’able accuracy the events of his OAvn 
time. 

At a very early period in the progress of a people, 
and long before they are acquainted with the use of 
letters, they feel the Avant of some resource, Avhich in 
peace may amuse their leisure, and in war may stimu- 
late their courage. This is supplied to them by the 
invention of ballads ; which form the groundwork of 
all historical knoAvledgo, and which, in one shape or 
another, are found among some of the rudest tribes of 
the earth. They are, for Sie most part, sung by a class 
of men whose particular business it is thus to preserve 
the stock of traditions. Indeed,- so natural is this 
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cariosity as to past events, tliat tliere are few nations 
to wlioTu these bards or minstrels are nnknown, Tims, 
to select a few instances, it is they who have pre- 
served tlie popnlar traditions, not only of Europe,^ bat 
also of Chhia, Tibet, and Tartary ; ^ likewise of India, of 
Scinde,'* of Belochistan,^ of Western Asia,® of the islands 


^ For an account of the ancient 
bards of Ganl, see the Benedictine 
Hist. Lit.de la France, voL i. part 
i. pp. 25-28. Those of Scotland 
are noticed in Barry's Hist, of 
the 0i'f{7ny Islands, p. 89; and 
for a modern instance in the 
island of Col, near Mull, see 
Otters Life of Clarhc, vol. i. p. 
307. As to the Irish bards 
in the soVentli century, see 
Sharon Tnrnci''s Hist, of Eng- 
Mid, rol. iii. p. 571. Spenser’s 
account of them in the sixteenth 
century {Somers Tracts, vol. i, 
pp. 590, 591 ) shows thattho order 
was then falling into contempt; 
and in the seventeenth century 
this is eonftrmed by Sir William 
Temple ; Essay on Poetry, in 
Temyle's Works, vol. iii. pp. 431, 
432. But it was not till the 
eighteenth . century that they 
became extinct; for Mr. Prior 
{Life of Goldsenith,x6[. i. pp. 36, 
37) says, that Carolah, ‘the last 
of the ancient Irish bards,’ died 
in 1738. Without them the 
memory of many events would 
have been entirely lost; since, 
even at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, there being no 
registers in Ireland, the ordinary 
means of recording facts were so 
little known, that parents often 
took the precaution of having 
the names and ages of children 
marked on their arms with gun- 
powder. Sect Kirkman’s Memoirs 
of Charles Maelclin, 8vo, 1799, 


vol. i. pp. 144, 145, a curious 
book. Compare, respecting Ca- 
rolan, Nichols's Illustrations of 
the Eighteenth Century, vol. vii. 
pp. 688-694. 

'■* On these Toolholos, as they 
are caUod, see Hue's Travels in 
Tartary, Thibet, and China, vol. 
i. pp. 65-67. Hue says, p. 67, 
‘ These poet-singers, who remind 
us of the minstrels and rhap- 
sodists of Greece, are also very 
numerous in China; but they 
are, probably, no where so 
numerous or so popular as in 
Thibet.’ 

* On the bards of the Deccan, 
see Wilks's History of the South 
of India, 4to. 1810, vol. i. pp. 20, 
21, and Transac, of the Bombay 
/See. vol. i. p. 162. Por those of 
other parts of India, see Heber's 
Journey, vol. ii. pp. 452-455 ; 
Burnes on the North-west Fron- 
tier of India, in Journal of Qeog. 
Soc. vol. iv. pp. 1 10, 11 1 ; Prinsep, 
in Journal of Asiat. Soc. vol. viii. 
p. 39 5 ; Forbes's Oriental Memoirs, 
vol. i. pp. 376, 377, 543; and 
Asiatic Itesearches, vol. ix. p. 78, 
They are mentioned in tho oldest 
Veda, which is also tho oldest of 
all the Indian books. See Big 
Veda Sanhita,xo\, i. p. 158, 

See Burton's Sindh, p. 56, 
8vo. 1851. 

^ Burton's Sindh, -g, bQ. 

® Burned s Travels into Bok- 
hara, 8ro. 1834, vol. ii. pp, 107, 
116, 116. 
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of tke BlackSea,^ of Egypt,® of Western Adfrica,® of Kortb. 

Amei’ica,'® of Soutb America, and of tbe islands in tbe 
Pacified^ 

In all tliese countries, letters were long nnlmown; and, 
as a people in that state have no means of pexpetuating 
their history except by oral tradition, they select the 
form best calculated to assist their memory ; and it will, 

I believe, be found that the first rudiments of knowledge 
j consist always of poetry, and often of rhyme.*® The 

jingle pleases the ear of the bax‘barian, and affords a 
security that he \vill hand it down to his children in 
the unimpaired state m which he received it. This 

’ Clarke’s Travels, 8yo. 1816, till about the ninth centxiry.’ 
vol. ii. p. 101. Pmkertmi’s Literary Carrespon- 

' ^ Compnvo Wilkinson’s Ancient dewce, Anl. ii. p. 92. The truth 

Egyptians, vol. ii, p. 304, with is, tliat rhyme was not only 
Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. i. p. 96, known to the aiicioiit Greeks and 
vol. ii. p. 92. Romans, but was used, long 

® I have mislaid my note on before the date Pinkerton men- 
the bards of Western Africa, and tions, by the Anglo-Saxons, by 
can only refer to a hasty notice the Irish, by the Welsh, and, I 
in Mungo ParKs Travels, vol. i. believe, by the Bretons. See 
p. 70. 8vo, 1817. Mure' s Hist, of the. Literature of 

Buchanan’s Sketches of the Gnwc, vol. ii. p. 113; Hallani's 
North- American Indians, p.ZZT . Lit. of Europe, vol. i, p. 31; ' 

** Prescotts History of Peru, Villemarque, Chants Populaires 
vol. i. pp. 31, 32, 117. de la Bretagne, vol. i. pp. Iviii. 

Ellis, Polynesian Eesearckes, lix. compared with Souvestre, les 
< vol. i. pp. 85, 199, 41 1; Ellis, Tour Berniers Bretons, p. 143 ; Turner's 

through Hawaii, -g, Compare Hist, of England, vol. \n.pg.ZZZ. 

CooBs Voyages, vol, v. p. 237, 643, vol. vii. pp. 324, 328, 330. 
with Beeohey's Voyage to the Rhyme is also used by the 
Pacific, vol. ii. p. 106. Some of Pantees {Bowdich, Mission to 
these ballads have been collected, Ashantce, p. ZoZ)- by the Por- 
but, I believe, not published, sians (Transac. of Bmnhny Soc, 

See Cheeve'ds Sandwich Islands, vol. ii. p. 82); by the Chinese 
8vo. 1851, p. 181. {Transac. of Asiatic Soc. vol. ii. 

It is a singular proof of the pp. 407, 409, and RawVs CAf«ese, 
carelessness with whieli the his- vol. ii. p. 269) ; by the Malays 
tory of barbarous nations has {Asiatic Researches, vol. x. pp. 
been studied, that authors con- 176, 196); by the Javanese 
stantly assert rhyme to be a {Crawfurd's Hist, of the Indian 

I s comparatively recentcontrivance; ilrcAipelayo, yol. ii. pp. 19, 20); 

ii aiul even Pinkerton, TOiting to and by the Siamese (2Va«Mc. o/ 

Sf Laing in 1799, says, ‘Rhyme Aamiic voL iii. p. 299). _ 

(" was not known in Europe *^The habit thus acg,uired, 
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gaaranteo against en'or inoreases still furtlier thevalao of 
ihlicso ballads ; and instead of being considered as a mere 
amusement, they rise to tbe dignity of judicial authori- 
ties. The allusions contained in them, are satisfactory 
proofs to decide the merits of rival families, or even to 
tis the limits of those rude estates -which such a society 
can possess. We therefore find, that the profevssed re- 
citers and composers of these songs are tlie recognized 
judges in all disputed matters ; and as they are often 
pric.sts, and believed to bo inspired, it is pi'ohably in this 
way that tlie notioxi of the divine origin of poetry ih-st 
arose. These ballads will, of course, vary, according to 

linig survives tlio circumstances Compare Orifjines du Droit 
vijich made it uc('cs.s.ary. During Fran<:au, iu (Euvresde Michdet, 
many cf-nUiries, the love of versi- vol. ii. p. 310. 
iieatiou was so -widely diffused, Mr, Ellis, a missionary in 
that works in rhyme -^vera com- the South-Sea Islands, says of 
posed on nearly all sulijpcfcs, even the inhabitants, ‘Their tradi- 
in Europe; and this pnietico, tionary ballads were a kind of 
which marks the ascondency of standard, or classical authority, 
the imagination, is, as I have to which they referred for the 
shown, a characteristic of the pnrpo.s 0 of determining any dis- 
great Indian civilization, where puted fact in their history.’ And 
the undersUnding was always when doubts .arose, ‘as they had 
in abeyance. On early Trench no records to which they could 
historians who -wrote in rhjune, .at such times refer, they could 
see MonteikHint. dcs di y. rs Etats, only oppose one oral tradition to 
vol. tn. p. 147. Montuela {Hist, another; -which unayoidably in- 
drs Mathimat, vol. i. p. 306) volved the parties in protracted, 
mentions a matliematical treatise, and often obstinate debates.’ 
written in the thirteenth century, Eliis, Polj/nesian Besenrekes, vol. 
'en vers techniques.’ Compare i.pp. 202, 203. Compare .B/p/im- 
tlia remarks of Matter {Hist, de atom's Hist, of India, p, C6 ; 
I'Ecolc d' Ali’xandric, vol. ii, pp. Zaing's Heimkringla, 8vo. 1 S44, 
179-183) on the scientific poetry vol. i. pp. 50, 5l’; Twells Life 
of Aratus; and on thatof Hygin, of Pocock, edit. 1816, p. 143. 
p. 2.50. Tints, too, we find an The inspiration of poetiy ip 

Anglo-Norman writing ‘tho In- sometimes explained by its spon- 
stitutes of Justinian in verse;’ taneousness {Cousin, Hist, de la 
Tvriur's Hist, of England, vol, PhUosophie, II® sme, vol. i. pp, 
vii._ p. 307: and a Polish his- 1.35, 136); and there can be no 
toi’ian composing ‘his numerous doubt that one cause of the 
works on genealogy and heraldry reverence felt for great poets, is 
mostly in rhymo.’ 2\dvis Laii- the nece.ssity they seem to ex- 
guage and Literature of the Slavio perionce of pouring out their 
JiaiionSj 8vo. 1850, p. 246. thoughts without reference to 
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the customs and temperaments of the diRcront nations, 
and according to the climate to which they are accus- 
toinod. In the south they assume a passionate and volup- 
tuous form; in the north they are I’ather remarkable for 
their tragic and warlike character.^'*' But, notwithstand- 
,ing these diversities, all such productions have one feature 
in common. They are not only founded on truth, but 
making allowance for the colourings of poetry, they are 
all strictly true. Men who are constantly repeating songs 
which they constantly hear, and who appeal to the autho- 
rized singers of them as final umpires in disputed ques- 
tions, arc not likely to be mistaken on matters, in the 
accuracy of which they have so lively an interest, 

This is the earliest, and most simple, of the various 
stages through which history is obliged to pass. But, 


their ovTi visiles. Still, it will, Greece, vol i. p. 229; and (9rz- 
I believe, be found, that the no- gincs du Droit, in (Eiiwes de 
tion of poetry being a dirino art Michelet, vol. ii. p. 372. 
is most rife in those states of Villemarque, Chants Fojpu- 
society in vhich knovlodgo is laires, vol. i. p. Iv. 
monopolised by the bards, and As to the general accimacy 
in vhich the bards are both of the early ballads, which has 
priests and historians, On this been rashly attacked by several 
combination of pursuits, com- writers, and among others by Sir 
pare a note in Malcolm’s Hist, of Walter Scott, seo Villemarque, 
Dersia, vol. i. p. 90, with Murds Chants Poindaircs,xc\\.\.pp.-x.iiy,~ 
Hist, of the Lit. of Greece, vol. i. xxxi., and TalvCs idlauic Nations, 
p. 148, vol, ii. p. 228, and p. ISO. On tho tenacity of oral 
Petrids leuvnci work, Ecelesias- tradition, compare Huinihr’s His~ 
tical Architecture of Ireland, toinj of Pome, 1847, vol. i. p. 
Dublin, 1845, p. 354, For ovi- 230, with Laima's Denmark, pp, 
deuce of tho great respect paid 197,198,350; Wheaton’s Hist, of 
to bards, see Mallet's. North- the Northmen, pp. 38, 39, 57-59. 
ern Antiquities, pp, 234-236; Another curious illustration of 
Wheaionls Hist, of the North- this is, that several barbarous 
men, pp. 60, 51 ; Wright's Biog. nations continue to repeat the 
Brit. Lit. vol. i. p. 3 ; Warton's old traditions in tlio old words, 
Hist, of English Poetry, 1840 for so many generations, that at 
vol. i, pp, xxvi. xL ; Grotds Hist length tho very language becomes 
of Greece, voL ii. p. 182, 1st unintelligible to the majority 
edit. ; and on their important of those who recite them. See 
duties, see the laws of Moelmund, Marinei^s Account of the Tonga 
Villemarque, Chants Populaircs Islands, vol. i. p. 166, vol. ii. 
de la Bretagne, 1846, vol. i. i^p, p. 217, and CatlirHs North- 
V. and vi. ; TMrlwall's Hist, of American Indians, tol. i. p. 126. 
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in tlie course of time, rtnless iinfaYOurable circumstances 
intervene, society advances, and, among other changes, 
there is one in particular of the greatest importance : I 
mean the introduction of the art of writing, which, be- 
fore many generations are passed, must effect a complete 
alteration in the character of the national traditions. 
The manner in which this occurs has, so far as I am 
aware, never been pointed out ; and it will, therefore, be 
interesting to attempt to trace some of its details. 

The first, and perhaps the most obvious consideration, 
is that the introduction of the art of writing gives per- 
manence to the national knowledge, and thus lessens the . 
utility of that oral information, in which all the acquire- 
ments of an unlettered people must be contained. Hence 
it is, that as a country advances, the influence of ti’adi- 
tion diminisbes, and ti’aditions themselves become loss 
trustworthy,^® Besides this, the preservers of these 
traditions lose, in this stage of society, much of thoir 
former reputation. Among a perfectly unlettered people, 
the singers of ballads are, as we have already seen, the 
sole depositories of those historical facts on which the 
fame, and often the property, of them chieftains princi- 
pally depend. But, when this same nation becomes 
acquainted with the art of writing, it grows unwilling 
to intrust these matters to the memory of itinerant 
singers, and avails itself of its new art to preserve them 
in a fixed and material form. As soon as this is effected, 
the importance of those who repeat the national tradi- 
tions is sensibly diminished. They gradually sink into 
au inferior class, which, having lost its old reputation, 
^no longer consists of those superior men to whose abUi- 
^'ties it owed its former fame.®® Thus we see, that 
{ although, without letters, there can he no knowledge of 
I much importance, it is nevertheless true, that their intro- 


That the invention of letters This inevitahle decline ni 
would at first weaken the me- the ability of the hards is no- 
mory, is noticed in Plato’s Phse- ticed, though, as it appears to 
drus, chap. 135 {Platonis Opera, me, from a ■wrong point of view, 
voi. i. p. 187, edit. Bekker,Lond. in JlfKre’s Literat. of Greece, 
1826) j where, however, theargn- vol. ii. p. 230. 
ment is pushed rather too far. 


I 
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s dxiction is injnidotisto historioal traditions in t-wo distinct 
;■ ways : first by weakening the traditions, and secondly 
' j by weakening the class of men whose occupation it is to 
t preserve them. 

f But this is not all. Wot only does the art of writing 
I lessen the number of traditionary truths, but it directly 
J encourages the propagation of falsehoods. This is 
V efiected Ijy what may be termed a principle of accmnu- 
I lation, to which all systems of belief have been deeply 
c indebted. In ancient times, for example, the name of 
*llercules was given to several of those great public 
robbei'S who scourged mankind, and who, if their 
Climes wci-e successfhl, as well as enormous, were sure 
after their death to be worshipped as heroes.^^ How 
this appellation originated is uncertain ; but it was 
probably bestowed at first on a single man, and after- 
wards on those who resembled him in the character of 
their achievements. 22 This mode of extending the use 
of a single name is natural to a barbarous people 
and would cause little or no confusion, as long as the 
traditions of the country remained local and uncon- 
nected. But as soon as these traditions became fixed 
by a xvritten language, the collectors of them, deceived 
by the similarity of name, assembled the scattered 
facts, and, ascribing to a single man these accumulated 


Varro mentious forty-foiu? 
of these vagabouds, who were all 
called Herciiles. See a learned 
article in Smith’s Biog. and My- 
thology, Tol. ii. p. 401, 8vo. 
184C. See also Me.'kai/s Beli- 
giQits Development of the Greeks 
and Hebreivs, \ol. ii.pp. 71-79. 
On the relation between Her- 
cules and Melcarth, compare 
Matter, Hist, du Gnosticisme, 
vol. i. p. 2o7, with Recren's 
Asiatic Raimis, vol. i. p. 296, 
Svo. 1846. And as to the Her- 
cules of Egypt, PrieharcHs Ana- 
lysis of Egyptian Mythology, 
1838, pp. 169; 116-119. As to 
the confusion of the different 


Hercules by the Dorians, see 
ThirlwalPs Hist, of Greece, vol. 
i. p. 267 ; and compare p. 130. 

This appears to be the 
opinion of Frederick Schlegel; 
ScklegePs Lectures on the History 
of Lkerature,Eeixnki. 1818, vol. i. 

p. 260. 

The habit of generalizing 
names precedes that more ad- 
vanced state of society in which 
men generalize phenomena. If 
this proposition is universally 
true, which I take it to bo, it 
will throw some light on the 
history of disputes between the 
nominalists and the realists. 
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exploits, degraded liistoiy to tlie level of a miraoaloiis 
mytliology.2-^ In. the same -vvay, soon after the use of 
lettei’S was known in the Iforth of Europe, there was 
drawn up hy Saxo Grammaticus the life of the cele- 
brated Ragnar Lodbrok. Either from accident or 
design, this great "warrior of Scandinavia, who had 
taught England to tremble, had received the same 
name as another Ragnar, who was prince of Jutland 
about a hundred years earlier. This coincidence would 
have caused no confusion, as long as each district pre- 
served a distinct and independent account of its owti 
fRagnar. But, by possessing the resource of writing, 
^^mcn becamo able to consolidate the scpai’ate trains of 
(events, and, as it were, fuse two truths into one error, 
^nd this was what actually happened. The credulous 
Saxo put together the different exploits of both Rag- 
nars, and, ascribing the -whole of them to his favourite 
hero, has involved in obscurity one of tho most inte- 
resting parts of tho early history of Europe.'-^'’’ 

Tho annals of the North afford another ciirions in- 
stance of this source of error. A ti-ibe of Finns, called 
Qnams, occupied a considerable part of the eastern 
coast of the Gulf of Bothnia. Tlioir country was kno-wn 
as Qutnnland ; and this name gave rise to a belief that, 
to the north of the Baltic, there was a nation of Ama- 
zons. This would easily have been corrected by local 
knowledge ; but, by the use of writing, the flying 
rumour was at once fixed ; and the existence of such a 


Wo may form an idea of Eagnar Lodbrok, see Geijer’s 
the fertility of this source of Histort/ of Slwaden, part i.' pp. 
error from the fact, that ill Egypt 13, If-; L(tp2n‘nher(fs Anglo- 
there were fifty-three cities bear- Saxon Kings, vol, "ii. p. 31; 
ing tho same name : ‘L’autour Whmton's Hist, of tho Northmen, 
du Kamous nous apprend qu’il p. 160 ; Mallet’s Northern Anti- 
y_ a on Egypte einqiianto-trois quities, p. 383 ; Criehton’s Scan- 
villes du noin de, Schobra: en dinavia, vol. i. p. 116. A com* 
effet, j’ai retrouv^ tons ces noms pari son of these paa.sages -vrill 
dans los deux dfoombremens justify the sarcastic remark of 
d^ja cites.’ Qnatreiuhs, Kcclier- Koch on tho liistory of Swedi&h 
ehes sur la Langue et la Litth'a- and Danish heroes; Koch, Tableau 
iure de V Egypte, -^,19^, :dcs lievolutions, vol. i. p. 67 

^ On tliis confusion xespectiiig note. 
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people is positively affirmed in some of tlio eavliest 
European histories.-'' Thus, too, Abo, the ancient 
capital of Einlancl, was called Turku, which, in the 
Swedish lang-nago, moans a market-place, Adam of 
Bremen, having occasion to treat of the countries ad- 
joining the Baltic,'-^" was so misled by the word Turku, 
that this celebrated historian assures his readers that 
there were Turks in Finland.-® 

To these illusbrations many others might be added, 
showing how mere names deceived the early histo- 
rians, aird gave rise to relations which were entirely 
false, and might have been , inctified on the spot; but 
which, owing to the art of writing, were carried into 
distant countries, and thus placed beyond the roach of 
contradiction. Of such cases, one more may be men- 
tioned, as it concerns the history of England. Richard I., 
the most barbarous of our princes, was known to his 
contemporaries as the Lion ; an appellation conferred 
upon him on account of his fearlessness, and the fei’o- 
city of his temper.-'^ Hence it was said that he had 


so PrioJiarcHs Physical Hist, of ‘ It was called in Finnish 
Manldnd, vol. iii.'p. 273. Tho Tarim, from the Swedish word 
Norwegians still give to the I’m- iorg, which signifies a market- 
landers the name of Qumner. place. Tho sound of this name 
Billon’s Lapland and Iceland, misled Adam of Bremen into 
8vo. 1840, vol. ii. p. 221. Com- the belief that there were Turks 
pare Lainfs Sweden, pp. 45, 47. in Finland.’ Cooley's Hist, of 
The Amazon river in South Maritime and Inland Biscovery, 
America owes its name to a London, 1830, vol. i. p. 211. 
similar fable. Henderson's Hist. The chronicler of his crusade 
of Brazil, p. 453 ; Suuthefs Hist, says, that he was called Lion on 
of Brazil, rol.\. p. IV1-, M'Cid- account of his never pardoning 
loh's Researches concerning Ame- an offence : ‘ Nihil injuriarura 
rica, pp. 407, 408 ; and Journal reliquit inultum ; unde et unus 
of Geog, Soo. vol. xv. p. 05, for (i.e. the King of France) dictus 
an account of the wide diffusion est Agnus a Griffonibus, alter 
of this error. Leonis nomeii uecepit.’ Chroni- 

Sharon Turner {list, of con Rienrdi Bi.oisie.nsis de Rebus 
vol. iv. p. 30) calls him gestis Ricardi Prim, edit. Ste- 
‘ the Strabo of the Baltic ; ’ and venson, Lond. 1838, p. 18. Some 
it was from him that most of the of the Eg 3 rptian kings received 
geographers in the Middle Ages tho name of Lion ‘ from their 
derived their knowledge of the heroic exploits.’ Vyse on the 
North. Pym««£fo,vol, iii. p. IIG. 
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tlie lieart of a lion; and the title Cceui’ do Lion not 
only became iadissolubly connected with bis name, but 
actnally gayo rise to a story, repeated by mnnmerable 
writers, according to which he slew a lion ui single 
combat.ao The name gave rise to the story ; the story 
confirmed the name ; and another fiction was added to 
that long series of falsehoods of which history mainly 

consisted during the Middle Ages, 

The corruptions of history, thus naturally brougnt 
about by the mere introcluction of letters, were, in 
j^urope, aided by an additional cause. With the art 
^of writing, thci’e was, in most cases, also communicated 
/a knowledge of Christianity ; and the new religion 
Vot only destroyed many of the Pagan traditions, but 
I falsified the remainder, by amalgamating them with 
Vonastic legends. The extent to which this was car- 
ried would form a curious subject for inquiry ; but one 
or two instances of it will perhaps be sufficient to satisfy 
the generality of readers. 

Of the earliest state of the great Northern nations 
we have little positive evidence ; but several of the lays 
in which the Scandinavian poets related the feats of 
their ancestors, or of their contemporaries, are still 
preserved ; and, notwithstanding their subsequent cor- 
ruption, it is admitted by the most competent judges 
that they embody real and historical events, But in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, Christian missionaries 
found their way across the Baltic, and_ introduced a 
knowledge of their religion among the inhabitants of 
Northern Europe.^! Scarcely was tliis effected, when 


so See Price’s learned Preface 
to Warton's History oj English 
Tcetri/, vol. i. p. 21 ; and on the 
similar story of Henry the Lion, 
see Alcmry, Legendes dii Mogen 
Age, p. 100. Compare the ac- 
count of Duke Godfrey’s conflict 
with a hear, in Matthrei Paris 
Historia Major, p. 29, Lond. 
1684, folio. I should not he 
surprised if the story of Alex- 
ander and the Lion {TldrlwaU’ s 


History of Greece, vol. vi. p. 305) 
were equally fabulous. 

The first missionary was 
Ehbo, about the year 822. He 
was followed by Ansehar, who 
afterwards pushed his enteipriso 
as far as Sweden. The progress 
was, however, slow; and it was 
not till the latter half of the 
11th century that Christianity 
was established firmly in the 
North. See Kcander's Hist, of 
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the sources of history began to be poisoned. At the 
end of the eleyenth century, Ssemund Sigfiissen, a 
Christian priest, gathered the popular, and hitherto 
unwritten, histories of the North into what is called 
the Elder Edda; and he was satisfied with adding to 
his compilation tlie corrective of a Christian hymn.®''^ 
A hundred years later, there was made another collec- 
tion of the native hisWies ; but the principle which I 
have mentioned, having had a longer time to operate, 
now displayed its effects still more clearly. In this 
second collection, which is known by the name of the 
. Younger Edda, there is an agreeable mixture of Greek, 
Jewish, and Christian fables ; and, for the first time in 
the Scandinavian annals, we meet with the widely 
difiused fiction of a Trojan descent. 

If, by way of farther illustration, we turn to other 
marts of the world, we shall find a series of facts con- 
ffirming this view. We shall find that, in those countries 
J where there has been no change of religion, history is 
\ more trustworthy and connected than in those countries 
Vvhere such a change has taken place. In India, Brah- 
manism, which is still supreme, was established at so 
early a period, that its origin is lost in the remotest 
antiquity .3^ The consequence is, that the native annals 


Church, toI. v. pp. 373, 374:, 
379, 380, 400-402; Mosheim's 
Eccles. Hist vol i. pp. 188, 215, 
■ 216 ; Barry's Hist of the Orkney 
Islands, p, 125. It is often sxip- 
posed that some of the Danes in 
Ireland were Christians as early 
as the reign of Ivar I.; but this 
is a mistake, into which Ledwich 
fell by relying on a coin, which 
in reality refers to Irar II. 
Petrie's Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Ireland, p. 225 ; and LedtowEs 
Antiquities of Ireland, p. 169. 

** Mr. Wheaton {History of 
Northmen, p. 60) says, that Sse- 
mund ‘ merely added one song 
of his own composition, of a 
moral and Cliristian religious 


tendency ; so as thereby to con- 
secrate and leaven, as it were, 
the whole mass of Paganism.’ 

Wheaton's Hist, of the 
Northmen, pp. 89, 90 ; Mallet's 
Northern Antiquities, pp. 377, 
378, 485; Schlegel's Lectures on 
the History of Literature, vol. i. 
p. 265. Indeed, these interpo- 
lations are so numerous, that 
the earlier German antiquaries 
believed the Edda to be a for- 
ger}' by the northern monks, — a 
paradox which Miiller refuted 
more than forty years ago. Note 
in Wheaton, p. 61. Compare Pal- 
grave's English Commonwealth, 
Anglo~Sa3:onPeriod,vol. i.p.l36. 
As is evident A’om the eon- 
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liavo never been corniptod by any now siipersiition ; 
and tbe Hindus are possessed of historic traditions 
more ancient than can bo found among any other Asiatic 
people/*® In the same way, the Chinese have for up- 
wards of 2000 yetu’S preserved the religion of Fo, which 
is a form of Buddhism.^® In China, therefore, though 
the civilization has never been equal to that of India, 
there is a history, not, indeed, as old as the natives 
would wish us to believe, but still stretching back to 
several centuries before the Christian era, from whence 
it has been brought down to onr owm times in an unin- 
terrupted succession,®^ On the other hand, the Persians, 


flictiiig statements made by the 
best orientalists, each of whom 
lias some favourite hypothesis of 
his own respecting its oi'igin. It 
is enough to say, tliat we have 
no account of India existing 
withoxit Brahmanism ; and as to 
nothing can be 
more steps have 
rds generalizing 
which regulate the 
growth of religious opinions. 

“ Dr. 'PnQhAvd {Physical Hist, 
of Mankind, vol. iv. fip. 101- 
105) thinks that the Hindus 
have a history beginning b.c. 
1391. Compare Works of Sir 
W. Jones, vol. i. pp. 311, 312. 
Mr, Wilson says, that even the 
genealogies in the Puranas are, 
‘ in all probability, much more 
autheiUic tlnin has been some- 
times supposed.’ Wilson’s note 
in Mill’s Hist, of India, vol. i. 
pp. 161, 162, See. also his pre- 
face to the Vishnu Pumna, p. 
Ixv. ; and Asiatic Researches, 

-,,.1 .r „ oil 

Soo. 
Idem 


Erman’s Siberia, vol, ii, p. 306, 
that one of the missionaries 
gravely suggests that ‘ Buddhism 
originated in the errors of tbe 
Manicha3ans, and is therefore 
hut an imitation of Christi- 
anity.’ 

M. Bunsen says, that the 
Chinese have ‘ a regular cluono- 
logy, extending back 3000 years 
n.c.’ Bunsen's Egy-pt, vol. i. 
p. 240. See also Humboldts 
Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 475, vol. iv. 
p. 455; Renouard, Hist, de la 
Medeoine, vol. i. pp. 47, 48 ; and 
the statements of Klaproth and 
Rdmusat, in Prichards Physical 
Hist. vol. ]%'. pp. 476, 477. The 
superior exactness of the Chi- 
nese annals is sometimes as- 
ci’ibed to their early knowledge 
of printing, with which they 
claim to have lieen acquainted 
in B.C. 1100. Mvidinger's Essay, 
in Journal of Statistical Society, 
vol. iii. p. 163. But the fact is, 
that printing was unknown in 
China till the ninth or tenth 
century after Christ, and move- 
able types wero not invented 



whose intellectual development was certainly superior 
to that of the Chinese, are nevertheless without any 
authentic information respecting the early transactions 
of their ancient monarchy For this I can see no 
possible reason, except the fact, that Persia, soon after 
the promulgation of the Koi-an, was conquered by the 
Udohammedans, who completely subverted the Parsee 
religion, and thus interrupted the stream of the national 
traditions.^® Hence it is that, putting aside the myths 
of the ZendavGsta, we have no native authorities for 
Persian history of any value, until the appearance, in 
the eleventh century, of the Shah Hameh ; in which, 
however, Perdousi has mingled the miraculous relations 
of those two religions by which his country had been 
successively subjected.^® The result is, that if it were 


Journal Asiatique, vol. L p. 137, 
Paris, 1822 ; Dam’s Qhinm, 
vol. i. pp. 174, 178, vol. iii p. 1. 
There are some interesting pa- 
pers on tho early history of 
China in Journal of Asiat. Soc. 
vol. i. pp. 57-86, 21 3-222, vol. ii. 
pp. 166-171, 276-287. 

‘ From the death of Alex- 
ander (323 B.c.) to the reign of 
Ardeshir Babegan (Artaxerxes), 
the founder of the Sassanian 
dynasty (200 a.d.), a period of 
more than five centuries, is 
almost a blank in the Persian 
liistory.’ Troyer's Preliminary 
Discourse to the Dahistan, 8vo. 
1843, vol. i. pp. Iv. Ivi. See to 
the same effect Erskine on the 
Zend-Avesta, in Transac. of Soc. 
of Bo^nbay, vol. ii. pp. 303-305 ; 
and Malcolm's Hist, of Persia, 
vol. i. p. 68. The ancient Per- 
sian traditions are said to have 
been Pehlvi ; Malcolm, vol. i. 
pp. 501-506 ; but if .so, they have 
all perished, p. 555; compare 
Eavrlinson’s note in Jotirnal of 
" og. Soc. vol. X. p, 82. 

® On the antagonism between 


Mohammedanism and the old 
Persian history, see a note in 
Grate's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 
623. Even at present, or, at all 
events, during this century, the 
best education in Persia con- 
sisted in learning the elements 
of Arabic grammar, ‘ logic, juris- 
prudence, the traditions of their 
prophet, and the commentaries 
on the Koran.’ Vans Kennedy 
on Persian Literature, in Transac. 
df Bombay Society, vol. ii. p. 62. 
In the same way tlie Mohamme- 
dans neglected the old history of 
India, and would, no doubt, have 
de.stroyed or corrupted it; but 
they never had anj'thing like the 
hold of India that they had of 
Persia, and, above all, they were 
unable to displace the native re- 
ligion, However, their influence, 
so far as it went, was unfavour- 
able ; and Mr. Elphinstone {Hist, 
of India, Tg. 468) says, that till 
the sixteenth eentixry there w'as 
no instance of a Mussulman care- 
fully studying Hindu literature. 

■** On the Shah Nameh, see 
Worhs: of Sir W. Jones, voL iv. 
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not foi’ the various discoveries which have hcen made, 
of monuments, inscriptions, and coins, we should bo 
compelled to rely on the scanty and inaccimate details 
in the Greek winters for our knowledge of the history 
of one of the most important of the Asiatic monarchies,'*! 

Even among more barbarous nations, we see the same 
principle at work. The Malayo-Poljmesian race is well 
^‘;": >.'.?^i-%nown to ethnologists, as covering an immense series of 
/W ; islands, extending from ]\ladagascar to within 2000 

^"7 miles of the western coast of America.'*^ The religion 



Mi/I's Hist, of India, toI. ii. pp. is invaluable in regard to Egypt, 
dJl i / ’ of Asiatic So- is not to be relied upon for Per- 

i £•/( vol. iv. p. 225. Itiasup- sia; as was noticed long ago by 

/r“: .Lv|s posed by a very high authority Sir W. Jones, in the preface to 

Persian cuneiform in- his Nader Shah {Jones’s WorJes, ' 
' ' icriptions ‘ will enable us, in the voL v. p. 540), and is partly ad- 

A bhd, to introduce something like mitted by Mr, ilure (/fisfon/ o/ 

clironological accuracy and order the Literature of Ancient Greece, 

s. 4r'.> myths and toditions vol. iv. p. 338, 8to. 1853). 

f embodied in tlie Shah Nnmeh.’ That is, to Easter Island, 

/<s A"! Jtawlinson cm the Inscriptions of which appears to be its fiu’thost 

^^14' -\^^^':l^.Assyria and Bain/Ionia, in JoJir- ’bonnAnry {Prichard’s Phi/s, Hist. 

'■ .^siat, Soc.'vol xii. p. 44G. vol. v, p. 6) ; and of which there 

■** *Oii Ite ignorance of the is a good account in Beechefs 

A * Greeks respecting Persian his- Voyage, to the Paoifio, vol. i. pp. 

' ^ Kennedy, in 4-3-58, and a notice in Jour, of 

Ti'ansac. of Soc. of Bomhay,\o\. Gcog, Society, vol. i. p. 'The: 

■ ft f 4. PP' 1217-129, 136. In- language of Easter Island has 

^*-^deed, this learned writer says been long known to be Malayo- 
_ (p. 138) he is ‘inclined to sus- Polynesian; for it was iindor- 

• • poet that no Greek author ever stood by a native of the Society 

derived his information from any Lslands, who accompanied Cook 

native of Persia Proper, that is, (C'w/r’a royfl^e.s-, vol.iii. pp. 294, 

of the country to the east of the 308 ; and Prichard, vol. v, p. 

hlnpbrates,’ See also on the per- 14-7: compare Marsden’ s History 

plexities in Persian chronology, ofSmnatra, p. 164). Ethnolo- 

Grofe’s Hist, of Greece, vol. vi. gists have not usually paid suffi- 

p. 496, vol. ix. p. 3, vol. X. p. cieut honour to this great naviga- 

405; and Donaldson’s Nexo Ora- tor, who was theflrst to remark the 

tylus, 1839, p. 87 note. As to similarity between the different 

the foolish stories which the' languages in Polynesia Proper. 

Greeks relate respecting Achse- OWr’.s- J-'byfff/r.s, vol. ii. pp. 60, 61, 

inenes, compare AlalcohVs Hist. vol. iii. pp. 230, 280, 290, vol. iv. 
of Persia, vol. i. p. IS, with p. 305, vol. vi. p. 230, vol. vii. p. 
Heerexi’s Asiatic Nations, vol. i. 115. As to Madagascar being the 
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of tliese ■widely scattered people was originally Poly- 
theism, of which the purest forms were long preserved 
in the Philippine Islands.'*^ But in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, many of the Polynesian nations were converted 
to Mohammedanism and this was followed by a pro- 
cess precisely the same as that which I have pointed 
out in other countries. The new religion, by changing 
the current of the national thoughts, corrupted the 
purity of the national history. Of aU the islands in 
the Indian Archipelago, Java was the one which 
reached the highest civilization.^® How, however, the 
Javanese have not only lost their historical traditions, 
but even those lists of them kings which are extant 
are interpolated with the names of Mohammedan 
saints.'*® On the other hand, we find that in the 


Western limit of this vast race of quickly; and the Malay pil- 
people, see Asiaiio liesearches, grims enjoy the reputation, in 
vol. iv. p, 222 ; lie-ports on Eth- modern times, of being among 
nologp by Brit, Assoo. for 1847, the most scrupulously religious 

pp. 164, 216, 250; &x\iS. Ellis' a of tliose -who go to the Hadj, 

Hist, of Madagascar, vol. i. p. Burckhardt's Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 
133. 96, 97. 

” Also the seat of the Tagala The Javanese civilization is 
language; v'hich, according to examined at great length by Wil- 
William Humuoldt, is the most liam Humboldt, in his celebrated 
perfect of all tlie forms of the ■work, Ueher die Kaisi Spmclie, 
Malayo-Polynesian, Prichard's Herlin, 1836. From the evidence 
Physical Hist. vol. v. pp. 36, 61, supplied by some early Chinese 

52. writings, which have only re- 

Marsden' s History of Sima- cently been published, there are 
tra, p. 281. De Thou l^Hist. good grounds for believing that 
Univ. vol. xiii. p. 59) supposes the Indian Colonies were esta- 
that the Javanesedid not become blished in Java in the first ceu- 
Mohammedans till late in the tury after Christ. See Wilson 
sixteenth century ; but it is now on the Foe Km Ki, in Journal of 
known that their conversion took Asiat. Soc. yoL v. p. 137 ; com- 
plaeo at least a hundred years pare vol. vi. p. 320. 
earlier, the old religion being ■'* Craiufura’s Hist, of the In- 
finally abolished in 1478. See dian Archipdago,yeA.i\. p, 297. 
Crawfurd's Hist, of the Indian Compare ■with mis the exactness 
Archipdago,\o\.\i.'g.2>Vl\Lo-w's ■with which, even in the island 
Sarawak, p, 96; and Baffles' of Celebes, the dates were pre- 
Hist. of Java, vol. i. pp. 309, served ‘before the introduc- 
349, vol. ii. pp. 1, 06, 264. The fion of Mahomedanlsm.’ Craw- 
doctrines of Mohammed spread vol. i, p. 306. Forsimilair 
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adjacGnt island of Bali, -where the old religion is still 
preserved, the legends of Java are remembered and 
cherished by the people.^® 

It would he useless to adcbice further evidence re- 
specting the manner in Avhich, among an imperfectly 
civilized people, the establishment of a new religion will 
always affect the accuracy of their early history. I 
need only observe, that in this -way the Glmistian priests 
have obscured the annals of every European people they 
converted, and have destroyed or corrupted the tradi- 
tions of the Granls,^® of the Welsh, of the Irish, ■'’O of 
the Anglo-Saxons,®^ of the Sclavonic nations, ®2 of the 
Einns,®^ and even of the Icelanders.®^ 

, inatanees of royal geiiealogies 
being obscured by the introduc- 
tinn into them of the names of 
gods, see Kemhlifs Saxons in 
E^vjland, vol. i. pp. 27, 335. 

•*’ Asiatic licsturckes, vol. x. 
p. 191, vol. xiii. p. 128. In the 
Appendix to Baffles' Hist, of 
Java, vol. ii. p. exlii., it is said, 
that ‘ in Ihdi not more than one 
in two Imiulred, if so many, are 
Malioniedans.’ See also p. 65, 
and vol. i, p. 530. 

Indeed, the Javanese ap- 
pear to have no other means of 
acquiring the old Kawi tradi- 
tions than by learning them 
I from natives of Bali. See note 
I to an Essay on the Island of 
I Bali, in Asiatic Researches, vol. 

5 xiii. p. 1G2, Calcutta, 1820, 4to. 

I Sir Stamford Eaifles of 

I Java, vol. i. p. 400) says, ‘ It is 
befaiefly to Bali tlrat we must 

i " look for illustrations of the 
’ancient state Of the Javans.’ 

See also p. 414. 

' =** Eespeeting the corruption 
of Druidical traditions in Gaul 
, by Christian priests, see VUle- 
'■ marq^id, Chants Bo^ulaircs de la 
''Bretagne, Paris, 184G, voL i. 
p;p. xviii. xix. 


“ The. injury done to the 
traditions handed down by 
Welsh and Irish bards, is no- 
ticed in Dr. Prichard’s valiiabie 
•w'ork, Bhysical Hist, of Man- 
kind, yo\. Hi. p. 184, 8vo, 1841. 
See also Warton's Hist, of Eng- 
lish Boetry, vol. i, p.xxxvii, note, 
“ See the remarks on Beo- 
wulf, in Wright's liiog. Brit, Lit. 
vol. i. p. 7, 8vo, 1842. See 
also pp, 13, 14; and compare 
Kemiile's Saxons in England, 
vol. i. p. 331. 

Ta/vi's Language and Lite- 
rature of the Slavic Nations, 
8vo, 1860, p. 231. The Pagan 
songs of the Slovak, s, in the 
north-west of Hungary, were for 
a time preserved ; but even they 
are now lost. Talvi, p. 216. 

The monkish chroniclers 
neglected the old Finnish tra- 
ditions; and allowing them to 
perish, preferred the inventions 
of Saxo and Joliannes Magnus; 
Brichard's Bhysical Hist, vol, iii; 
pp. 284, 285. 

For an instance in which 
the monks have falsified the old 
Icelandic traditions, see Mr. 
Keightley’s learned book on 
Wairg Mythology, 
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Besides all tliis, tliere occurred other circumstauccs 
tending in the same direction. Owing to events which 
I shall hereafter explain, the literature of Europe, 
shortly before the final dissolution of the Boinan 
Emphe, fell enth-ely into the hands of the clergy, who 
were long venerated as the sole instructors of mankind. 
For several centuries, it was extremely rare to meet 
with a layman who could read or write ; and of course 
it was still rarer to meet with one able to compose a 
|work. Literature, being thus monopolized by a single 
class, assumed the peculiarities natural to its new 
masters.®® And as the clei’gy, taken as a body, have 
always looked on it as their business to enforce belief, 
rather than encourage inquiry, it is no wonder if they 
displayed in their writings the spirit incidental to the 
habits of their profession. Hence, as I have already 
observed, literature, during many ages, instead of 
benefiting society, injured it, by increasing credulity, 
and thus stopping the progress of knowledge. Indeed, 
the aptitude for falsehood became so great, that there 
was nothing men were imwilhng to believe. Nothing 
came amiss to their greedy and credulous ears. His- 
tories of omens, prodigies, apparitions, strange portents, 
monstrous appearances in the heavens, the wildest and 
most incoherent absurdities, were repeated from mouth 
to mouth, and copied from book to book, with as much 
care as if they were the choicest treasures of human 
wisdom.®^ That Europe should ever have omerged 



The Ecv. Mr. Dowling, 
who loolca hack with great re- 
gret to this happy period, says, 
‘Writers were almost tmiveiv 
kally ecclesiastics. Literature 
was scarcely anything but a re- 
ligious exercise; for everything 
that was studied, was studied 
with a reference to religion. 
The men, therefore, who wrote 
history, wrote ecclesiastical his- 
tory,' Bowlines Bitroduction 
to the Critical Btudy of Eccle- 
’.stical History, 8vo, 1838, 


p. 56; a work of some talent, 
but chiefly interesting as a 
manifesto by an active party. 

Thus, for instance, a cele- 
brated historian, who wrote at 
the end of the twelfth century 
says of the reign of William 
Kufus : ‘ Ejusdem regis tempore) 
ut ex parte supradictum est, in 
sole, luna, et stellis raulta signa 
visa snnt, mare qnoque littus 
perss^e egrediebatur, $t homines 
et animaha submersit, villas et 
domes quamplmres subvertit. 
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from suoli a state, is the most decisive proof cf the 
extraordinary energy of Man, since wo cannot even 
conceive a condition of society more nnhivourable to 
his proo-ress. But it is evident, that until the omanci- 
nation was effected, the credulity and looseness of 
thouerht which were universal, uniitted men for habits 
of investisration, and made it impossible lor them to 
eimao-e in a successful study of past affairs, or even 
recoixl with accuracy what was taking place around 

thom.^^ T 

f If therefore, we recur to the facts just cited, we may 
* say that, omitting several circumstances altogether 
[subordinate, there were .three leading causes of the 
[corruption of the history of Europe in the hliddlo 
' Ao-es. The first cause was, the sudden introduction 
of the art of muting, and the consequent fusion of 
different local traditions, which, when separate, were 
accurate, but when united were false. The second 
I cause was, the change of religion ; which acted in two 
^ ways, producing not merely an interruption of the old 
y traditions, but also an interpolation of them. And the 
third cause, probably the most powerful of all, was, 
that history became monopolized by a class of men 
whose professional habits made them quick to believe, 
and who, moreover, had a direct interest in increasing 
the general creduhty, since it was the basis upon which 
|their own authority was built. 

In pago qni Barukeshiro no- 
jninatur, ante occisionem regis 
sanguis de fonto tribus sep- 
tinianis emanavit. Multis etiam 
Normaniiis diabolus in hor- 
ribiii specie se frequenter in 
silvis ostendens, plura cum eis 
do rege et Banulfd, et quibus- 
dani aliis locutns est. Nec 
minim, nam illorum tempore 
fero omnis legum siluitjustifciii, 
causisque justitiaSi snbpositis, 
sola in prineipibus imperabab 
pecimia.’ lioff. de Hoveden 
Annal.in Scripfores post Bcdam, 


p. 268. See also the same -work, 
pp. 356-358; and compare Mat- 
tlud Westmonast. Flores Histo- 
rmnm, part i. pp. 2C6, 280, 
part ii. p. 298. 

Even the descriptions of 
natural objects which historians 
attempted in the Middle Ages, 
•were marked by the same care- 
lessness. See some good ob- 
servations by Dr. Arnold, on 
Bede’s account , of the Sohmt 
Sea, Arnold's Lectures 07t Mo- 
dern Eisiory, pp. 102, 103. 
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By tlio operation of tliese causes, the history of 
Europe became corrupted to an extent for -which we 
can find no parallel in any other period. That there 
was, properly speaking, no history, was the smallest 
part of the inconvenience ; but, unhappily, men, not 
satisfied with the absence of truth, supplied its place 
by the invention of falsehood. Among innumerable 
instances of this, there is one species of inventions 
worth noticing, because they evince that love of an- 
tiquity, which is a marked characteristic of those 
classes by whom history was then -written. I allude 
to fictions regarding the origin of difierent nations, in 
all of which the spii’it of the Middle Ages is very dis- 
cernible. During many centuries, it was believed by 
every people that they were directly descended from 
ancestors who had been present at the siege of Troy, 
That was a proposition which no one thought of doubt- 
ing.®® The only question was, as to the details of so illus- 
ti’ious a lineage. On this, however, there was a certain 
unanimity of opinion; since, not to mention inferior 


“ In Long's BiUiotMqite respecting the early lustoiy of 
Historique do la France, vol. ii. France. The answer is pre- 
p. 3, it is said, that the descent served hy an historian of the 
of the kings of France from the tliirteenth century : ‘ Rogura 

Trojans -was universally believed potentissime, inquiens, sicut ple- 
beforo the sixteenth century : raeque gentes Europse, ita Franei 
‘ Cette descendance a etd erue a Trojanis originem duxerunt.’ 
v&itable prfes de lurit cents ans, Matthmi Paris Hist, Major, p. 
et soutenue par tons les4crivains 59. See also Eog.de Hov. in 
do uotre histoire ; la faussete Scripiores post Eedam, p. 274. 
n’en a reconnue quliiu coin- On the descent of the Britons, 
jnencement du .seiziemo siecle.’ from Priaih and JEneas, see 
Polydore Vergil, who died in Matthmi Westmonast. Flores His- 
tha middle of the sixteenth toriarmn, part i. p. 66. Indeed, 
century, attacked this opinion in at the beginning of the foiu’- 
regard to England, and thereby ’ teenth centurj’, their Trojan 
made his history unpopular, origin was stated as a notorious 
See Ellis's Preface to Polydore fiict, in a letter written to Pope 
Vergil, p. xx. 4to, 1844, pub* Boniface by Edward I,, and 
lished by the Camden Society, signed by the English nobility. 
‘He discarded Brute, as an See Wartofs Hist, of English 
unreal personage.' In 1128, vol. i pp. -131, 132; and 

Henry I., Icing of England, CampbelUs Lives of the Chamr 
inquired from a learned man ce/forj;, vol, i. p. 186. 
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cotmti’ica, it -was admitted that the Erench -wore de- 
scended from Erancns, -whom everybody knew to be 
the son of Hector; and it was also known that the 
Britons came from Brutus, whose father was no other, 
than JBneas himself."® 

Touching the origin of particular places, the great 
historians of the Middle Ages are equally communi- 
cative. In the accounts they give of them, as well as 
in the lives they write of eminent men, the history 
usually begins at a very remote period ; and the events 
relating to their subject are often traced back, in an 
unbroken series, from the moment when Hoah left the 
ark, or even when Adam passed the gates of Paradise,®® 
On other occasions, the antiquity they assign is some- 
what less ; but the range of theii’ information is always, 
extraordinary. They say, that the capital of France is 
called after Paris, the son of Priam, because he fled 
there when Troy was overthrown.®^ They also mention 


The general opinion was, 
that Brutus, or Brute, was the 
son of JEneiis; but some his- 
torians affirmed’that he was the 
great-grandson. See Turner's 
Hist, of England, yct\. i. p. 63, 
vol. rii. p. 220. 

In the Notes to a Chronicle 
of London from 1089 to 1483, 
pp. 183-187, edit. 4to, 1827, 
there is a pedigree, in which 
the history of the bishops of 
London is traced back, not only 
to tho migration of Brutus from 
Troy, but also to Noah and 
Adam. Thus, too, Goropius, in 
his history of Antwerp, Tvritton 
in the sixteenth century : ‘ Vond 
noowell do Ncderlandscho taal 
als de Wyshegeerte van Orpheus 
ill de ark van Noaoh.’ Van 
Kampen, GeseUcdenis der Let- 
term., 8vo, 1821, vol. i. p. 91; 
see also p. 86, In the thirteenth 
century, Mathew Paris {Hxsdoria 
Major, p. 352) says of Alfred, 


‘ Hujus genealogia in Anglormn 
historiis perducitur usque ad 
Adam prinium parentem.’ See, 
to the same effect, Matthmi West- 
monast, Flores Historiarim, part 
i. pp. 323, 324, 416. In William 
of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 
(Scriptores post Bedam, p. 22 
rev.) the genealogy of the Saxon 
kings is traced back to Adam. 
For other, and similar, instances, 
see a note in Lingardls History 
of England, vol. i. p. 403. And 
Mr. Ticknor [History of Spanish 
Literature, \q\. i. p. 609) men- 
tions that tho Spanish chroniclers 
present ‘an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of Spanish kings from 
Tubal, a grandson of Noah.’ 

■ Monteil, in his curious book, 
Histoire des divers Etats, vol. v. 
p. 70, mentions the old belief 
‘ que les Parisiens sont du sang 
des rois des anciena Troyens, 
par P&ris, fils de Priam.’ Even 
■in the seventeenth century this 
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tlifii Tours owed its name to being tbe burial-place of , 
Turoniis, one of the Trojans while the city of Troyes 
was actually built by the Trojans, as its etymology 
clearly proves,®^ It was well ascertained that ISTuremberg 
was called after the Emperor Hero;®-* and Jerusalem 
after King Jebus,®® a man of vast celebrity in the Middle 
Ages, but whose ezistenee later historians have not 
been able to verify. The river Humber received its 
name because, in ancient times, a king of the Huns 
had been drowned in it.®® The Gauls derived their 
origin, according to some, from Galathia, a female 
descendant of Japhet; according to others, from Gomer, 
the son of Japhet.®^ Prussia was called after Prussus, 


idea was not extinct ; and Coryat, 
who travelled in France in 1608, 
gives another version of it. He 
says, * As for her name of Paris, 
she hath it (as some write) from 
Paris, the eighteenth king of 
G-allia Celtics, whom some write 
to have been lineally descended 
from Japhet, one of the three 
sous of Noah, and to have 
founded this city.’ Oori/afs 
Crudities, IGll, reprinted 1776, 
vol. i. pp. 27, 28. 

““ ‘ Erat ibi qnidani Tros 
nomine Turonns Brnti nepos. . . 
De nomine ipsius prsedicta civitas 
Turonis vocabxilum nacta cst ; 
quia ibidem sepnltus fait.’ Gal‘ 
fredi Mcmiirnet. Hist. Briton. \\h. 
i. cap. XV. p. 19. And Mathew 
of Westminster, who wrote in 
the fourteenth century, says 
{Flores Hisioriarum, part i. p. 
17) : ‘ Tros iiomino Turnus. . . 
He nomine verb ipsius Turono- 
rum civitas vocabulum traxit, 
quia ibidem, ut testator Homerus, 
sepultus fuit.’; 

““ ‘ On convient bien que les 
Troyens dc nbtre Troyes sent du 
sangdes ancieus Troyens,’ 
tell, Divers Efats, yol. v. p. 69. 


Monconys, who was in Nu* ; 
remberg in 1663, found this opi- 
nion stiU held there; and he 
seems himself half inclined to 
believe it ; for, in visiting a castle, 
he observes, ‘ Mais je ne s^ai si , 
e’est un ouvrage de Nbron, comme 
Ton la dit, et que mbme le nom 
de Nuremberg en vient.’ Voyages 
de Monconys, vol. iv. p. 141, edit. 
P.'iris, 1695. 

‘ Deineeps regnante in ea 
Jebusseo, dicta Jebus, et sic ex 
Jebus et Salem dicta est Jnbus- 
salcm. Unde post donipta h 
littera et addita r, dicta cst Hie- 
rusalem.’ Matthcei Paris Historia 
Major, p. 43. This reminds me 
of another great writer, who was 
one of the fathers, and was more- 
over a saint, and who, says M. 
Mutter, ‘dbrive les Samaritains 
du roi Samarius, fils de Canaan.’ 
Matter, Hist, du Gnosticisme, 
vol. i. p. 41. 

®® ‘ Humber rex Hunnorum 
... ad flumen diffugiens, sub- 
mersus est intra ipsum, et toomcn 
suum flumini reliquit’ Malthoei 
Westinonast. Meres Eistormum, 
part i. p. 19. . 

These : two opiiqons, which 
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a brothor of Augustus.®® TMs was remarkably modern ; 
but Silesia bad its name from the prophet Elisba — from 
■whom, indeed, the Silesians descended ;®® while as to 
the city of Zurich, its exact date was a matter of dis- 
pute, but it was unquestionably built in the time of 
Abraham.'® It was likewise from Abraham and Sarah 
that the gipsies immediately sprung, The blood of 
the Saracens was less pure, since they were only 
descended from Sarah — ^in what way it is not men- 
tioned; hut she probably had them by another marriage, 
or, may be, as the fruit of an Egyptian intrigue.^® At 
all events, the Scotch certainly came from Egypt ; for 
they were originally the issue of Scota, who was a 
daughter of Pharaoh, and who bequeathed to them her 
name.'!'® Qn sundry similar matters, the Middle Ages 

long divided the learned world, l^gitime.s’of AbrahamandSaiah. 
are stated in Le Long^ Biblio- Monteil, Divers 
ihiqico Hisiorique do la France, . Mathew Paris, who is ap- 
Tol. ii. pp. 5, 49. _ _ prehensive lest the reputation of 

See a curious allusion to this Sarah should suiFer, says, ‘ Sara- 
in De Thou, Hist. vol. viii. ceni perversi so piitant ex Saitt 
p. 160; where, however, it is er- diei ; sed veriiis Agareni dicimtur 
ronoously supposed to he a Eus- ab Agar ; et Ismaolitse, ab Ismaele 
siaii invention. _ _ frlio Abrahse.’ Hist. Major, p. 

‘ The. Silesians are not with- 357. Compare a similar passage 
outvolumiuous writers upou their in Meseray,'Histoire de France, 
antiquities; and one of them vol. i. p. 127 : ‘ Sarrasins, on de 
gravely derives the name and la ville do Sarai, ou de Sara 
descent of his country from the femme d’ Abraham, duquel ils 
prophet Elisha.’ Adams' s Letters se disent faussemont legitimes 
on Silesia, p. 267, Lond. 8vo, li4iitiers.’ After this, the idea, 
1804. or the fear of the idea, soon died 

In 1608, Coiyat, when in away; and Beausobre {Histoire 
Zurich, was ‘ told by the learned Critique de Manichk, vol. i. p. 
Ho.spinian that their city was 24) says: ‘On derive vulgaire- 
founded in the time of Abraliam.’ ment Ic nom de Sarrasins du mot 
Cory at' s Crudities, vol, i. Epistle anibe Sarah, ou Sarak, qui signi- 
to th(i Reader, sig, n. I always fie effectivoment voleur.’ A good 
give the most recent, instance example of a secular turn given 
l liave met with, because, in tho to a theological etymology, Eor 
history of the European intellect, a similar case in northern history, 
it is important to know how long see Whitelocke's Journal of the 
the spirit of the Middle Ages sur- Swedish Embassy, vol. i. pp. 190, 
vi /ed in different countries, 191. 

” They were ‘seuls enfants Early in the fourteenth cen- 
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possessed information equally valuable. It was well 
known that the city of Naples was founded on eggs 
and it was also known, that the order of St. Michael 
was instituted in person by tbe archangel, who was 
himself the first knight, and to whom, in fact, chivalry 
owes its oi’igin.^® In regard to the Tartars, that people, 
of course, proceeded from Tartarus ; which some theo- 
logians said was an inferior kind of hell, but others 
declared to be hell itself.^® However this might be, 
the fact of their birth-place being from below was 
indisputable, and was proved by many circumstances 


tiuy, this was stated, in a letter 
to the Pope, as a well-known his- 
torical fact. See Lingard’s Hist, 
of England, vol. ii. p. 1 87 : ‘ They 
are sprung from Scota the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh, who landed in 
Ix’eland, and whose descendants 
w'rested, by force of arms, the 
northern half of Britain from the 
progeny of Brute.’ 

Mr. Wright {Narratives of 
Sorcery, 8vo, 1851, vol. i. p. 115) 
says, ‘ The foundation of the city 
of Naples upon eggs, and the egg 
on which its fate depended, seem 
to have been legends generally 
current in the Middle Ages and 
he refers to Montfaucon, Monu- 
meiis de la Mon. Fr. vol. ii. p. 329, 
for proof, that by the statutes 
of the order of the Saint Esprit, 

‘ a chapter of the knights was 
appointed to be held annually in 
castello ovi incantati in mirabili 
periculo.’ 

n * The order of Saint Michael, 
in France, pretends to the posses- 
sion of a regular descent from 
Michael the Arcliangel, who, ac- 
cording to the enlightened judg- 
ment of French antiquarians, was 
the premier chevalier in the 
world; and it was he, tliey say, 
who established the earliest chi- 
valfic order in Paradise itself.’ 


Mills's Hist, of Chivalry, vol. i. 
pp. 363, 364. 

The etymology of Tartars 
from Tartarus is ascribed to the 
piety of Saint Louis in Prichard's 
Physical History, vol. iv. p. 278 ; 
but I think that I have mot with 
it before his time, though I cannot 
now recover the passage. The 
earliest instance I remember is 
in 1241, when the saint was 
twenty-six years old. See a letter 
from the emperor Frederick, in 
Maithcei Paris Hisioria MajoVi 
p. 497 ; ‘ Pervonissent dieti I’ar- 
tari (imo Tartarei),' die.; and on 
the expression of Louis, see p, 
496 : ‘ Quos vocamus Tartaros ad 
suas Tartareas sedes.’ Since the 
thirteenth centuiy, tbe subject 
has attracted the attention of 
English divines ; and the cele- 
brated theologian Whiston men- 
tions ‘ my last famous di.scovory, 
or rather my revival of Dr. Giles 
Fletcher’s famous discovery, that 
the Tartars are no other than 
the ten tribes of Israel, which 
have been so long sought for in 
vain.’ Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of William Whiston, p. 
675. Compare, on the opinions 
held respecting the Tartars, Jour- 
nal Jsiatigue, 1“ s^rie, vol. vi. p. 
374, Paris, 1825. 
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■whicli showed the fatal and mystovious infltience they, 
■vvei'G ahlo to exorcise. For the Turks wore identical 
ATith the Tartars ; and it was notoinous, that since the, 
Cross had fallen into Turkish hands, all Clu-istian, 
children had ten teeth loss than formerly ; a universal 
calamity, Avhich there seemed to bo no means of re-, 
pairing.'^^ 

Other points relating to the history of past events 
wore cleared up Avith equal facility. In Europe during^ 
many centuries, the only animal food in general use 
was pork; beef,^yeal,.and mutton, being comparatively:, 
unknown.^® It Avas, thei'efore, with no small astonish-" 


’’’’ Pcignot {Diet, dcs Zivres, rol. 
li.p. C9, Paris, 1806) says, th.at 
lligord, in his history of Philip 
Augustus, assiu’es his readers 
‘ que depuis qixo la vraie croix a 
^to prise par les Tures, les enfans 
n’ont plus que. 20 ou 23 dents, au 
lieu qu’ils en avaient 30 ou 32 
atiparavaut.’ Even in the fif- 
teenth century, it ms believed 
that the number of teeth had 
diminished from 32 to 22, or 
at most 24. See Spremgel, Hist, 
de la Mededne, vol. ii. pp. 4-81, 
482, Paris, 1815. Compare /feefer 
on the Black Deaths pp. 31, 32, in 
his learned viovk, Mlpulcmics of 
the Middle Ages, published by the 
Sydenham Society. 

In the sacred books of tho 
Scandinavians, pork is repre- 
sented as the principal food, oven 
in lieaven. See Mallet's Northern 
AniiqxiUics, p. 105. It Avns the 
chief food of the Irish in tho 
twelfth century: Ledtowh, Anti- 
quities of Ireland, Dublin, 1804, 
p. 370 ; and also of tho Anglo- 
Saxons at an earlier period: 
Turner's Hist, tf England, vol. iii. 
p. 22. In Fi-anco it was equally 
common, and Charlemagne kept 
in his forests immense droves of 


pigs. Note in Esprit des Lois,, 
in (Euvrcsdc Montesquieu, p. 513.' 
In Spain those who did not like 
pork were tried by the Inquisi- 
tion as suspected Jews : Llorente, 
Hist de V Inquisition, vol. i. pp, 
269, 442, 446. Late in the six- 
teenth century, there was a par- 
ticular disease, said to be caused 
by the quantity of it eaten in Hun- 
gary. Sprengel, Hist, de la Mkde- 
mm, vol. iii. p. 93 ; and even at 
present, the barbarous Lettes aro 
passionately fond of it. Kohls 
Russia,p^. 386, 387. Inthomiddle 
of the sixteenth century, I find 
that Philip II., when in England, 
generally dined ou bacon ; of 
which he ate so much, as fre- 
quently to make himself vary ill. 
Bee AinJiassnclcs de Messieurs de 
Noailles en Angh terre, vol. v. pp. 
240, 241, edit. 1763. The am- 
bassador writes, that Philip waS' 
‘grand mangeur oultre mesure,’ 
and used to consume large quan- 
tities ‘ de lard, dont il faict le 
plus sonvent son principal repas.’ 
In the Middle Ages, ‘ les Thiuiu- 
giens payaient lenr tribut en 
porc.s, la denree la plus precicuso 
de leur pays.’ (Euvres deMichelet, 
vol. ii. p. 389 
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ment tliat tlie crusaders, on returning from tlie East,, 
told tlieir countrymen that tliey had been among a 
people who, like the Jews, thought pork unclean, and 
refused to eat it. But the feelings of lively wonder 
wliich this intelligence excited, were destroyed as soon 
as the cause of the fact was explained. The subject 
was taken up by Mathew Paris, the most eminent his- 
torian during the thirteenth century, and one of the 
most eminent during the Middle Ages.^® This cele-, 
brated writer informs us, that the Mohammedans refuse 
to eat pork on account of a singular circumstance which 
happened to their prophet. It appears that Mohammed, 
having, on one occasion, gorged himself with food ancl 
drink till he was in a state of insensibility, fell asleep 
on a dunghill, and, in this disgraceful condition, was 
seen by a litter of pigs. The pigs attacked the fallen 
prophet, and suffocated him to death ; for which reason 
his followers abominate pigs, and refuse to partake of 
their flesh.®® ■ This striking fact explains one great 
peculiarity of the Mohammedans and another fact, 


Sismondi des Fran- 

gais, vol. vii. pp. 325, 326) passes 
a high eulogy upon liim; and 
Mosheim {Eaclesiast. History, 
tqI. i. p. 313) says;, ‘Among the 
historians (of the thirteenth 
century), the first place is due to 
Mathew Paris ; a writer of the 
highest merit, both in point of 
knowledge and prudence.’ 

*** Mattlicei Paris Historia 
Major, p. 362. He concludes his 
account by saying, ‘ Unde adhuc 
Saraceni sues pne cseteris aninia- 
libus exosas habent et abomi- 
nabiles,’ Mathew Paris obtained 
his information from a clergy- 
man, ‘ qxrendam magni nominis 
celebrem pnedicatorem,’ p. 360 
According to Mathew of West- 
minster, the pigs not only suffo- 
cated Mohammed, but actually 
ate the greater part of him ; ‘ In 
maxima parte a porcis corrosiun 


invenernnt.’ Matihwi Wesimo- 
nast. Flores Hisioriarum, part i. 

p. 216. 

By a singular contradiction, 
the African Mohammedans now 
‘ believe that a great enmity, 
subsists between hogs and Chris- 
tians.’ Mungo Park's Travels, 
Tol. i. p. 185. Many medical 
authors have supposed that pork 
is peculiarly unwholesome in hot 
countries ; but this requires con- 
firmation ; and it is certain, that 
it is recommended by Arabian 
physicians, and is more generally 
eaten both in Asia and in Africa 
than is usually believed. Comp, 
Sprengd, Hist, de la M&decine, 
vol. ii. p. 323 ; Volney, Voyage en 
Syne, vol. i. p. 449 ; Buchanan's 
Journey through the Mysore, \o\, 
ii. p, 88, vol. iii. p. 67; ligffles' 
Hist, of Java, xol. ii. p. 5 ; 
ElUs's, Hist, of Madagascar,. 
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equally striking, explains kow it ivas tliat tkoir sect 
came into existence. For it was well known, that 
Mohammed was originally a cardinal, and only became 
a heretic because he failed in his design of being elected 
pope.®“ 

In regard to the early history of Christianity, the 
groat writers of the Middle Ages were particularly 
inquisitive ; and they preserved the memory of events, 
of which otherwise we should have been entirely igno- 
rant. After Froissart, the most celebrated historian 
of the fourteenth century, was certainly Mathew of 
Westminster, with whoso name, at least, most readers 
are familiar. This eminent man directed his attention, 
among other matters, to the history of Judas, in order 
to discover tho circumstances under w'hich the character 
of that arch-apostate was formed. His researches seem 
to have been very extensive ; but their principal results 
wore, that Judas, Avhen an infant, was deserted by his 
parents, and exposed on an island called Scarioth, from 
whence he received the name of Judas Iscariot. To this 
tho historian adds, that after Judas grew up, ho, among 
other enormities, slew his ovm father, and then married, 
his own mother.®® The same writer, in another part of 
history, mentions a fact interesting to those who 
the antiquities of the Holy See. Some questions 
been raised as to tho propriety of kissing the 


vol. i. pp. 201, 403, 416 ; Cook’s 
Voyages, vol. ii. p. 265; Barnes's 
Travels into Bokhara, vol. iii. p. 
141. As facts of this sort are 
important physiologically and 
socially, it is advisable that they 
should be collected; and I there- 
fore add, that the North- American 
Indians are said to have ‘ a dis- 
gust for pork.’ Journal of the 
Geog. Society, vol. xv. p. 30 ; and 
that Dobell {Travels, vol. ii. p, 
2C0, Svo, 1830) says, ‘ I believe 
there is more pork eaten in 
China than in all tho rest of the 


This idea, which was ,a 
favourite one in the Middle Ages, 
is said to have been a Rabbinical 
invention. See Lettres de Gui 
Batin, vol. iii. p. 127: ‘quo 
Mahomet, le faux proph&te, avait 
dte cardinal; et que, par depit do 
n’avoir ete pape, il s’dtoit fait 
herdsiarque.’ 

** See the ample details in 
Matthcei Westmonast. Flores 
Hisloriarim, part i. pp. 86, 87; 
and at p. 88, ‘Judas matrem 
suam uxorem duxerat, et quod 
patrem suum occidcrat.’ 
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pope’s toe, and even tlicologians Lad tlieir doubts 
touching so singular a ceremony. Bat this diffic^ilty 
also was set at rest by Mathew of Westminster, who 
explains the true origin of the custom. He says, that 
formerly it was usual to kiss the hand of his holiness ; 
but that towards the end of the eighth century, a cer- 
tain lewd woman, in making an offering to the pope, 
not only kissed his hand, but also pressed it. The 
pope — his name was Leo — seeing the danger’, cut off 
his hand, and thus escaped the contamination to which 
he had been exposed. Since that time, the precaution 
has been taken of kissing the pope’s toe instead of his 
hand ; and lest any one should doubt the accuracy of 
this account, the historian assures us that the hand, 
which had been cut off five or six hundred years be- 
fore, still existed in Borne, and was indeed a standing 
miracle, since it "was preserved in tho .L ate ran jn its 
original state, free from coirnption.®* And as some 
readers might wish to be informed respecting the 
Lateran itself, where the hand was kept, this also is 
considei’ed by the historian, in another part of his 
great work, where he traces it back to the emperor 
Xero. Bor it is said that this wicked pei’secutor of 
the faith, on one occasion, vomited a frog covered with 
blood, which he believed to be his own progeny, and • 
therefore caused to be shut up in a vault, whei’e it 
remained hidden for some time. Xow, in the Latin 
language, latente means hidden, and mna means a 
frog ; so that, by putting these two words together, 
we have the origin of the Lateran, which, in fact, was 
built where the frog was found,*® 


This took place in the year 
798. Matthcei Westmonast. Flores 
Historiarum, part i. p. 293. The 
historian tlius conchules his re- 
lation; ‘Et statutnm cst nunc 
quod numqnam extunc manus 
Papee ah offerentibus cleoscu- 
liirctur, sed pos. Cum ante fuerat 
consufitudo quod manus, non pes, 
deoscularctur. In hiijus miraeuli 
rcsci'vatiu' adhuc 


manus abscissa in thesauro 
lateranensi, quam dominus cus- 
todit incorruptam ad laudem 
matris suse.’ 

‘ . Ita ut Nero se puero 
gravidnm existimaret. . . . Tan- 
dem dolora nimio vexatus, 
medicis a,itt Accelerate tempiis 
partus, quia languore vix anheli- 
tum habeo re.spirandi. Tunc 
ipsum ad vomituin impotiona- 
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■ It would be easy to fill volumes with similar notioua , 
all of wbich woro devoutly believed iu those ages of 
darkness, or, as they have been well called, Ages of 
Faith. Those, indeed, were golden days for the eccle- 
siastical profession, since the credulity of men had 
reached a height wlaich seemed to ensure to the clergy 
a long and universal dominion. How the prospects of 
the church were subsequently darkened, and how the 
human reason began to rebel, will be related in another 
part of this Introduction, where I shall endeavour to 
trace the rise of that secular and sceptical spirit to 
which European civilization owes its origin. But, be- 
fore closing the present chapter, it may be well to give 
a few more illustrations of the opinions held in the 
Middle Ages ; and, for this purpose, I will select the 
two historical accounts, which, of all others, were the 
most popular, exorcised most influence, and were most 
universally believed. 

The histories to which I refer, are those of Arthur 
and Charlemagne ; both of which bear the names of 
dignitaries of the church, and were received with the 
respect due to their illustrious authors. That concern- 
ing Charlemagne is called the Chronicle of Tuipin, 
and purports to be written by Turpin, archbishop of 
■ Rheima, a friend of the emperor and his companion in 
war.®° From some passages it contains, there is reason 
to think that it was really composed at the beginning 
of the twelfth century;®^ but, in the Middle Ages, 


'verunt, et xanam visu tembilem, 
liumoribus infectam, et sanguine 
edidit cruentatara. . . . Unde 
■et pars ilia civitatis, nt aliqui 
dieiint, uhi rana latiierat, Latc- 
ranum, a latente nina, noincn 
aeeepit.’ Mattkwi estmonast. 
•part i. p. 98. Compare the ac- 
count given by Roger of Hove- 
den, of a voman who vomited 
two toads. Scrijjt post Bedam, 
p. 457 rev. In the Middle Ages 
•there were many superstitions 
respecting these animals, and 


they appear to h ave been used by 
heralds as marks of degradation. 
See LanJceskr'a Memoneds of 
p, 197. 

*'® ' . . . Ego Turpiniis in valle 
Caroli loco praifato, iistante rege,’ 
&c. Df Vita Caroli 
edit. Ciiimpi. 

^ {History of England, 

vol. vii. pp. 256-‘208) has at- 
tempted to prove that it was 
written by Calixtus II. ; but his 
arguments, though ingenious and 
learned, are not decisive. Warton 
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inen were not idee in tliCw'se matters, and no one was 
liJvelj to dispute its authenticity. Indeed, the name 
of an archbishop of Rheims was sufScient recommen- 
dation ; and we find accordingly, that in the year 1122 
'it received the formal approbation of the pope ; and 
tliat Vincent de Beauvais, one of the most celebrated 
writers in the thirteenth century, and tutor to the 
sons of Louis IX,, mentions it as a work of value, 
and as being the principal authority for the reign of 
Charlemagne.®^ 

• - A book thus generally read, and sanctioned by such 
competent judges, mmst be a tolerable standard for 
testing the knowledge and opinions of those times. 
On this account, a short notice of it ivill be useful for 
Our present purpose, as it will enable us to understand 
the extreme slowness with which history has improved, 
and the almost imperceptible steps by which it ad- 
vanced, until fresh life was breathed into it by the 
great thinkers of the eighteenth century; 

■ In the Chronicle of Turpin, -wo are informed that 
the invasion of Spain by Charlemagne took place in 
consequence of the direct instigation of St. James, the 
brother of St. John.®° The apostle, being the cause of 
the attack, adopted measures to secure its success. 
When Charlemagne besieged Pamplona, that city made 
an obstinate resistance ; but as soon as prayers were 
ofiered up by the invaders, the walls suddoidy fell to 
the ground.®^ After this, the emperor i^apidly overran 


{Hist. Enff. Eoetry, vol. i. p. 128) oil il puisera co genre d’instruc- 
says ifc Tvas composed about tion, e’est Tiupin qu’il designs 
illO. comme le principal historien de 

The pope ‘ statuit historiam Charlemagne.’ Hisioire Littkraire 
Sancti Caroli descriptam a beato de la France, vol. xviii. p. 474, 
Turpino Bomensi Archiepiscopo Paris, 1836, 4to; see also p, 517; 
esse autlienticam.’ Note in Turner, and on its iniUience in Spain, see 
vol, vii. p, 260, Tkkvor's History of Spanish 

In his famous Speculum, ‘il Literature, vol. i. pp. 222, 223. 
recommaiide spdcialement les •“ Caroli Magni Historia, edit. 
4tudes historiques, dont il parait Ciampi, pp. 3-6. 
qne la' plupart de ses contempo- *' * . . . Muri collapsi funditus 
rains mecounaissaient I'utilitd ; corruernnt.’ He Vita Caroli, p. 6. 
mais lorsqu’il indiquo les sources On this, Ciampi, in his notes on 
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the -whole country, almost annihilated the Mohainmo. 
dans, and built innumerable churches.®^ But, the re-‘ 
sources of Satan are inexhaustible. On the side of the 
enemy, a giant no-\v appeared, whose name was Fona- 
cuto, and -who was descended from Goliath, of old.®^ 
This Fenacute was the most formidable opponent the 
Christians had yet encountered. His strength was 
equal to that of forty men -j®"* liis free measured one 
cubit ; his arms and legs four cubits ; his total height 
was twenty cubits. Against him Charlemagne sent 
the most eminent warriors ; but they were easily dis- 
comfited by the giant ; of whose prodigious force some 
idea may be formed from the fact, that the length ev’-en 
of his fi.ngors was three palms.®® The Christians were 
filled with consternation. In vain did more than twenty 
chosen men advance against the giant ; not one returned 
from the field ; Fenacute took them all under his arms, 
and carried them oflf into captivity.®® At length the 
celebrated Orlando came forward, and challenged him 
to mortal combat. An obstinate fight ensued ; and the 
Chiistian, not meeting with the success ho expected^ 
engaged his adversary in a theological discussion.®’! 
Here the pagan was easily defeated ; and Orlando^ 
warmed by the controversy, pressed on his enemy, 
smote the giant -with his sword, and dealt him a fatal 


Turpin, gravely saya (pp. 94, 
95): ‘ Questo fatto della presa di 
Pamplona b reso maraviglioso per 
la siibitanea cadnta delle mura, a 
somi glianza delle mura di 0-erico.’ 
This reminds me of a circuni- 
Btonce mentioned by Monconys, 
who, on visiting Oxford in 1G63, 
was shown a horn which was 
prosoiwed in that ancient city, 
because it was said to bo made 
in the same way as that by which 
the walls of Jericho were blown 
down; ‘Los Juifs tiennont qua 
leurs ancetre.s so servireut de pa- 
reillesponrabbattreles murailles 
deJerico.’ Voi/a^es de Monconys, 
vol. iii. p. 96, edit. Paris, 1095. 


De Vita Caroli, cap. v. pp. 
H, 12; is headed ‘De ecclesiis 
quas Carolus fecit.’ 

“ ‘Gigas nomine Fenaeutus, 
qni fuit de genere Goliat.’ Be 
Vita Caroli, p. 39. 

‘Vinixl.fortiumpossidebat.’ 
p. 39. 

‘ Erat enim statura ejus 
quasi cuhitis xx., facies erat longa 
quasi unius cubiti, etna.sus illius 
iinius palmi mensurati, et braehia 
et crura ejiis qnatxior cubitoruin 
erant, et digiti ejus tribus palmis.’ 
p. 40. 

““ Be Vita Caroli, p. 40. 

Ibid. pp. 43-47. 
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■wound. After this, the last hope of th,e Mohamme- 
da'us was extinct ; the Christian arms had finally 
triumphed, and Charlemagne divided Spain among 
those gallant followers who liad aided h.im in efiecting 
its conquest.'’® 

On the history of Artliur, the Middle Ages possessed 
information equally authentic. Difierent accounts had 
been circulated respecting this celebrated king;®® but 
their comparative value was still unsettled, when, early 
iia the twelfth century, the subject attracted the atten- 
tion of Geoftrey, the well-known Archdeacon of Mon- 
mouth. This eminent man, in A.u. 1147, published the 
result of his inquiries, in a woilc which he called 
History of the Britons . In this book, he takes a 
comprehensive view of the whole question; and not 
only relates the life of Arthur, but also traces the cir- 
cumstances which prepared the way for the appearance 
of that great conqueror. In regai-d to the actions of 
Arthur, the historian was singularly fortunate, inas- 
much as the materials necessary for that part of his 
subject were collectedby Walter Archdeacon of Oxford, 
who was a friend of Geofirey, and who, like him, took 
great interest in the study of history.’®’ The work is, 
therefore, the joint composition of the two archdeacons ; 
and is entitled to respect, not only on this account, but 
also because it was one of the most popular of aU the 
productions of the Middle Ages. 


JDe Vita Caroli, p. 62. On 
the twelve peers of Charlemagne, 
in connexion with Turpin, see 
Sismondi, Hist, des Fran^ais, 
vol. V. pp. 246, 637, 538, vol. vi. 
p. 634. 

The Welsh, however, accused 
Gildas of having thrown his 
history ‘ into the sea.’ Pal- 
grave’s Anglo-Saxon Common- 
wealth, -vol, i. p. 453. The 
industrious Sharon Turner {Hist, 
of England, vol. i. pp. 282-295) 
has collected a great deal of 
evidence respecting Arthur; of 
VOL. I. 


whose existence he, of course, 
entertains no doubt. Indeed, at 
p. 292, he gives us an account 
of the discovery, in the twelfth 
centuiy, of Arthur’s body ! 

In Turner’s Hist, of Eng- 
land, vol. vii. pp. 269, 270, it is 
said to have appeared in 1128 j 
but Mr. Wright [Biog. Brit. Lit. 
vol. ii. p. 144) seems to have 
proved that the real date is 
1147. 

‘"‘ Geoffrey says, ' A Gual- 
tero Oxinefordensi in multis his- 
toriis peritissimo viro audivit’ 
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The earlier part of tliis great liistoiy is occnpiod 
witli tlie result of those researches which the Arch- 
deacon of Monmouth had made into the state of Britain 
before the accession of Arthur. With this wc are not 
BO much concerned ; though it may he mentioned, that 
the ai'chdeacon ascertained that, after the capture of 
Ti’oy, Ascanius fled from the city, and begat a son, 
who became father to Brutus.^^^ In those days, Eng- 
land was peopled by giants, all of whom were slain by 
Brutus ; who, having extirpated the entire race, built 
London, settled the afiairs of the country, and called 
it, after himself, by the name of Britain. arch- 
deacon proceeds to relate the actions of a long line of 
kings who succeeded Brutus, most of whom were re- 
mazkablo for their abilities, and some were famous for 
the prodigies which occurred in their time. Thus, 
duriug the government of Bivallo, it rained blood for 
three consecutive days and when Morvidus was on 
the throne, the coasts were infested by a horrid sea- 
monster, which, having devoured innumerable persons, 
at length swallowed the king himself. 

These and similar matters are related by the Arch- 


(«. e. ille Geoffrey) ‘ vili licet nomine suo insulam Britanniam, 
stylo, breviter tamcn propalabit, sociosqus suos Britones appellat.’ 
qit86 prelia iiidytns ille rex post Gdf, Hist. Britonum, p. 20. 
victociam istam, in Britanniam 'In tempore ejus tribus 

reversus, cum nopote suo com- diebus cecidit pluvia sanguinea, 
luiserit.’ Galfredi Mommttcnsis et muscarum affluentia; quibus 
Historia Britonum, lib. xi. sec. homines moriebantur.’ Msi. 
i;p. 200. And in the dedica- Brit. p. 36. 
tion to the Earl of Gloucester, 'Advenerat namque ex 

p. 1, he says, ‘'Waltenis Oxine- partibus Hibeniici maris inat\- 
ibrdensis archidiaconua, vir in ditaj foritatis bellua, quae incolas 
oratoria arte atque in exoticis maritimos sine intermissione 
historiis eruditus.’ Compare deyorabat. Cumque fama aures 
MaitJun Westmonast, Mores His- ejus attigisset, aecessit ipse ad 
ioriamm, part i. p. 248, ilium, et solus cum sola congres- 

Gaffredi Hiaioria Brito- bus est. At cum omnia tela sua 
num, pp. 3, 4. in illam in vanum consnmpsisset, 

‘Erat tunc nomen insulae accoleravit monstrum illud, ct 
Albion, quffi a ncmine, exeeptis apertis faucibus ipsura velut 
panels gigantibus, inhabitaba- pisciculum deyorant.’ Hist, 
tur. ... Deniqiie Brutus da Jjnif. p, 51^ 
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■deacou of Monmouth as the fruit of his own inquiries ; 
but m the subsequent account of Arthur, he was aided 
by his friend the Archdeacon of Oxford. The two 
archdeacons inform their readers, that King Aj'thur 
owed his existence to a magical contrivance of Merlin, 
the celebrated wizard ; the particulars of which they 
relate with a minuteness which, considering the sacred 
character of the historians, is rather I’emarkable.*”® The 
subsequent actions of Arthur did not belie his super- 
natural origin. His might nothing was able to with- 
stand. He slew an immense number of Saxons; he 
Overran Norway, invaded Gaul, fixed his Gom*t at 
Paris, and made prepai'ations to effect the conquest of 
all Europe.''’’^ He engaged two giants in single com- 
bat,' and killed them both. One of these giants, who 
inhabited the Mount of St. Michael, was the terror of 
the whole country, and destroyed all the soldiers sent 
against him, except those he took prisoners, in order to 
eat them while they were yet alive.'®® But ho fell a 
victim to the prowess of Arthur ; as also did another 
giant, named Ritho, who was, if possible, still more 
formidable. For Ritho, not content with warring on 
men of the meaner sort, actually clothed himself in 
furs winch were entirely made of the beards of the 
kings he had killed.*®® 

Such were the statements which, under the name of 
history, wore laid before the world in the twelfth cen- 
tuiy; and that, too, not by obscure writers, but by 
high dignitaries of the church. Nor was anything 


The particulars of the in- quos semivivos devorabat,' Hist. 
trigue are in Galf. Hist. Brit. Brit. p. 181. 
pp. 151, 152. ¥or information ‘Hie namque ex barbis 

respecting Merlin, see also Mat- regum qxios peremerat, feeerat 
thmi Westmonast. Flores His- sibi pclles, ot mandaverat Ar- 
toriarum, part i. pp. 161, 162 ; turo ut barbam sxiam diligenter 
&nA. Nmde, Ajpologio pour les excoriuret, atque excoriatam sibi 
Grands Hommes, pp. 308, 309, dirigeret; ut quenuidmodum ipse 
318, 319, edit, Amsterdam, ceteris prmerat regibus, ita quo- 

1712. que in lionorem ejus ceteris 

Hist. Britonum, pp. 167- barbis ipsam superponeret’ 
170; a brilliant chapter. Qcdf. Hist. Brit.o^.lM. 

‘Sed et plures capiebat 
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■wanting by ■which the success of the work might be 
ensured. Its vouchers were the Archdeacon of Mon- 
mouth, and the Archdeacon of Oxford ; it was dedi- 
cated to Koherfc Earl of Grioucester, the son of Henry I. ; 
and it was considered so important a contribution to 
the national literature, that its principal author was 
raised to the bishopric of Asaph, — a preferment which 
he is said to owe to his success in investigating the 
annals of English history. A book thus stamped 
with every possible mark of approbation, is sui’ely no 
measure of the age in which it was admired. In- 
deed, the feeling was so universal, that, during several 
centuries, there are not more than two or three instances 
of any critic suspecting its accuracy.^ ’ ^ A Latin abridg- 
ment of it was puhh'shed by the well-kno'wa historian, 
Alfred of Beverley and, in order that it might be 
more generally known, it was translated into English 
by Layamon,* and into Anglo-Norman, first by 


* It vas partly, perhaps, the 
reputation of this hook, which 
iroenred its author the bishopric 
of St. Asaph.’ Life of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, in Wright's Biog. 
Brit. Lit. toI. ii. p. 144, 8vo, 
1846. According to the Welsh 
writers, he "was Bishop of Llan- 
daff. See Stephens's Literature 
of the Kymry, 8vo, 1849, p. 323. 

Mr,. Wright {Biog. Brit. 
Lit, rol. ii, p. 146) says : ‘ Within a 
century after its first publication, 
it was, generally . adopted by 
writers on English history ; and 
during several centuries, ■ only 
one or two , rare instances occur 
of persons who ventured to speak 
against its veracity.’ And Sir 
Heiny Ellis says of Polydoro 
Vergil, who wrote early in the 
sixteenth century, ‘For there-. 


the prejudices of the time,’ 
Polydore Vergil’s English Hist, 
vol. i. p. X. edit. Ellis, 1846, 4to. 
See also, on its popularity, Lap- 
penherg's. Hist, of the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings, vol. i. p. 102. In 
the seventeenth century, which 
was the first sceptical century 
in Europe, men began to open 
their eyes on these matters ; and 
Boyle, for example, classes to- 
gether ‘ the fabulous labours of 
fercules, and exploits of Arthur , 
of Britain.’ Boyle's Works, vol. iv. 
p. 425. 

ua 'fyrighfs Biog. Brit. Lit. 
vol. ii. p. 156 ; Turner's Hist, of 
England, vol. vii. p. 282. 

““ According to Mr. Wright 
{Biog. Brit. vol. ii. p. 439), it 
was translated through the 
medium ofWace. But it would 
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Gaimar, a,nd afterwai’cTs by Waco zealous men, wbo 
were anxious that the important truths it contained 
should be diffused as widely as circumstances would 
allow. 

It will hardly be necessary that I should adduce fur- 
ther evidence of the way in which history was written 
during the Middle Ages ; for the preceding specimens 
have not been taken at random, but have been selected 
from the ablest and most celebrated authors ; and as 
such present a very favourable type of the knowledge 
and judgment of Europe in those days. In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, there appeared, for the 
fi.rst time, faint signs of an approaching change ; but 
this improvement was not very marked until late in the 
sixteenth century, or even early in the seventeenth. 
The principal steps of this interesting movement will 
be traced in another part of the Introduction, when I 
shall show, that although in the seventeenth century 
the progress was unmistakeable, there was no attempt 
to take a comprehensive view of history rmtil nearly 
the middle of the eighteenth century ; when the subject 
was studied, first by the great Erench thinkers, then 
by one or two of the Scotch, and, some years later, by 
the Germans. This reformation of history was con- 
nected, as I shall point out, with other intellectual 


he amplifies 15,000 lines of 
Wace’s Brut into 32,000 of his 
own jargon. See Sir F. Madden! s 
Preface to Layamon’s Brut, 8vo, 
1847, vol. i. p. xiii. I cannot 
refrain from bearing testimony 
to the great philological value of 
this work of Layamon’s, by the 
publication of which its accom- 
plished editor has made an 
important contribution towards 
the study of the history of the 
English language. So far, how- 
ever, as Layamon is concerned, 
we can only contemplate with 
wonder an age of which ho was 
considered an ornament. 

!>•' Wright's Biog. Brit, Lit. 


vol. ii. pp. 151, 207; Hallam’s 
Literature of Europe, vol. i. p. 
35. 

Of which Eroissart is the 
earliest instance ; since he is the 
first who took a secular view of 
afiairs, all the preceding his- 
torians being essentially theo- 
logical. In Spain, too, we find, 
late in the fourteenth century, 
a political spirit beginning to 
appear among historians. See 
the remarks on Ayala, in Tick- 
nor’s Hist, of Spanish Lit. vol. 
i. pp. 166, 166 ; whore, how- 
ever, Mr, Ticknor represents 
Eroissart as more unworldly 
than he really was. 
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oliaRges, wliicli corresponded to it, and wliicli affected 
the social relations of all the principal countries of 
Europe. But, without anticipating what will he found 
in another part of this volume, it is sufficient to say, 
that not only was no history ^vi’itten before the end of 
the sixteenth century, but that the state of society was 
such as to make it impossible for one to be wi-itten. 
The knowledge of Europe was not yet ripe enough to 
enable it to be successfully applied to the study of past 
events. Eor we are not to suppose that the deficiencies 
of the early historians were caused by a lack of natural 
fabilitics. The average intellect of men is probably 
{always the same; but the pressure exercised on them 
I by society is constantly varying. _ It was, therefore, 
the general condition of society, which, in former days, 
compelled even the ablest winters to believe the most 
childish absurdities. Until that condition was altered, 
the existence of history was impossible, because it 
was impossible to find any one who know what was 
most important to relate, what to reject, and what to 

believe. ■. t.- x 

The consequence was, that even when history was 
studied by men of sucli eminent abilities as Macchiavelli 
and Bodin, they could turn it to no better account than 
to use it as a vehicle for political speculations ; and in 
none of their works do we find the least attempt to 
rise to generalizations large enough to include all 
the social phenomena. The same remark applies to 
Coniines, who, though inferior to Macchiavelli and 
Bodin, was an observer of no ordinary acuteness, and 
certainly displays a rare sagacity in his estimation of 
particular characters. But this was due to his o-^ 
intellect ; while the ago in which he lived made him 
superstitious, and, for the larger purposes of history, 
miserably shortsighted. His shortsightedness is strik- 
ingly shown in his utter ignorance of that great intel- 
lectual movement, which, in his own time, was rapidly 
overthrowing the feudal institutions of the Middle 
Ages ; but to wliich he never once alludes, reserving 
his attention for those trivial political intrigues in the 
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relation of wliieli he believed history to consist.^i® As 
to his superstition, it Tvonld be idle to give many in- 
stances of that ; since no man could live in the fifteenth 
century without having his mind enfeebled by the 
universal credulity. It may, however, be observed, 
that though ire was personally acquainted with states- 
men and diplomatists, and had, therefore, the fullest 
opportunity of seeing how enterprises of the fairest 
promise are constantly ruined, merely by the incapacity 
of those who undertake them, he, on all important 
occasions, ascribes such failure, not to the real cause, 
but to the immediate interference of the Deity. So 
marked, and so irresistible, was the tendency of the 
fifteenth century, that this eminent politician, a man of 
the world, and well skilled in the arts of life, delibe- 
rately assei’ts that battles are lost, not because the army 
is ill supplied, nor because the campaign is ill conceived, 
nor because the general is .incompetent ; but because 
the people or their prince are wicked, and Providence 
seeks to punish them. For, says Comines, war is a 
great mystery ; and being used by God as the means of 
accomplishing his wishes, He gives victory, sometimea 
to one side, sometimes to the other.^''^ Hence, too. 


On this, Ai'nold says, truly 
enough, ‘ Coniines’s Memoirs are 
stinking from their perfect un- 
consciousne.ss : the knell of the 
Middle Ages had been already 
sounded, yet Oomines has no 
other notions than such as they 
had tended to foster ; ho de- 
scribes their eyents, their cha- 
racters, their relations, as if they 
were to continue for centuries,’ 
Arnold's Lectures on Modern 
History, ^. 118. To this I may 
add, that whenever Comines has 
occasion to mention tlie lower 
classes, which is very rarely the 
case, he speaks of them with 
great contempt. See _ two strik- 
ing instances in Memoires de 


TJdlip-pe de Comines, vol. ii. pp. 
277, 287, edit. Paris, 1826. 

Ho says, that a field of 
battle is ‘un des accomplisse- 
mens des oeuvres qne Dieu a 
commenc6es aucuncs fois par 
petites mouvetez et occasions, et 
en donuiint la victoire aucunes 
fois a fun, et aucunes fois a 
I’aiitre: et est cecy mystfere si 
grand, que Ics royaumes et 
grandcs seigneimes en prennent 
iiucunes fois fins et dteolations, 
et les autres accroissement, et 
commencement clerdgner,’ Mhi. 
de Comines, vol. i, pp. 361, 862. 
Eespectiiig the wanton invasion 
of Italy, he says, that the expe- 
dition might have been easily 
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disturbances occur in the state, solely by divine dispo- 
sition; and they never would happen, except that 
princes or kingdoms, having become prosperous, 
forget the source from which their prosperity pro- 
ceeded.^*“ 

Such attempts as these, to make politics a mere 
bi’anch of theology, are characteristic of the time; 
and they are the more interesting, as the work of a man 
of great ability, and of one, too, who had grown old in 
the experience of public life, "When views of this sort 
were advocated, not by a monk in his cloister, but by a 
distinguished statesman, well versed in public^ ajffairs, 
we may easily imagine what was the average intellec- 
tual condition of those who were every way his inferiors. 
It is but too evident, that from them nothing could be 
expected ; and that many steps had yet -to be taken, 
before Europe could emerge from the superstition in 


ruined if tho enemy bad tbought 
of poisoning the -wells or the 
food : ‘ mais ils n’y eussent point 
failly, s’ils y eussent voulu 
essayer; muis il est do eroire 
quo nostro sauveur et redemp- 
teur Jesus-Christ leiir ostoit leur 
vouloir.’ vol. iii. p. 154. So, he 
adds, p. 155, ‘pour conclure 
rartiele, semblo quo nostro soi- 
gueiir Jfeus-Christ ait voulu quo 
touts la gloire du voyage ait este 
attribute a luy.’ Compare the 
Institutes of Timour, p. 7 ; an in- 
structive combination of super- 
stition and ferocity. 

‘ Mais mon advis est quo 
cela ne se fait quo par disposi- 
tion divine ; car quandles princes 
ou royaumes out este en grande 
prosph-it^ ou ricliesses, et ils ont 
mesconuoissance dont proefede 
telle gr4ee, Dieu leur dresse nn 
ennemi ou ennemie, dont nul ne 
se douteroif, comme vous pouvez 
voir par les rois nommez en la 
Bible, et par ce quo puis peu 


d’annees en avez veu en cette 
Angleterre, et en cette maison 
de Bourgogne et autres liens 
que avez veu et voyez tous les 
jours.’ Mem. de Comines, vol. i. 
pp. 388, 389. See also his re- 
marks on the Duke of B-urgundy, 
vol. ii. p. 179 ; and in particu- 
lar, his extraordinary digression, 
li-vre V. chap, xviii. vol. ii. pp. 
290-298. 

Dr. Lingard {Mist, of Eng-, 
land, vol. i. p. 357) says, ‘ Prom 
the doctrine of a superintending 
providence, the piety of otir 
ancestors had drawn a rash but 
very convenient inference, that 
success is an indication of the 
Divine -will, and that, of course, 
to resist a victorious competitor, 
is to resist the judgment of 
heaven:’ see also p. 114. The 
last vestige of this once iiniver- 
sal opinion is the expession, 
which, is gradually falling into 
disuse, of ‘ appealing to the God 
of Battles.’ 
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wHcli it was simlc, and break through those grievous 
impediments which hindered its future progress. 

But, though much remained to be done, tiiere can be 
no doubt that the movement onward was nninterrupted, 
and that, even while Comines was writing, there were 
unequivocal symptoms of a great and decisive change. 
Still, they were only indications of what was approach- 
ing ; and about ah iindred years elapsed, after his death, 
before the progress was apparent in the whole of its 
results. For, though the Protestant Reformation was 
a consequence of this progress, it was for some time 
unfavourable to it, by encouraging the ablest men in 
the discussion of questions inaccessible to human reason, 
and thus diverting them from subjects in which their 
efforts would have been available for the general pur- 
poses of civilization. Hence we find, that little was 
really accomplished until the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when, as we shall see in the next two chapters, 
the theological fervour began to subside in England 
and France, and the way was prepared for that purely 
secular philosophy, of which Bacon and Descartes were 
the exponents, but by no means the creators.'®'^ This 
epoch belongs to the seventeenth century, and from it 
we may date the intellectual regeneration of Europe ; 
just as from the eighteenth century we may date its 


See Guizot, Civilisation en 
Europe, p. IGG ; the best passage 
iu that able, but rather unequal 
work : ‘ Pareourez I’histoire clu 
Y* au xvi' sieele ; e’est la tlieo- 
logie qui possWe et dirigo 
I'psprit 'liumaiii ; toutes les opi- 
nions sent einpreintes do thlo- 
logie ; les questions philoso- 
phi'ques, politiques, historiques, 
sont toujoiu’s considerees sousun 
point de vtie theologiqne. L’e- 
glise est tellement souveraine 
dans Tordra intellcctuel, quo 
mhne les sciences matMma- 
tiques et physiques sont tenues 
de se souinettre a ses doctrines. 
L’esprit thiologique est en 


quelque sort le sang qui a coulo 
dans les veines du monde euro- 
peen jusqu’a Bacon et Descartes. 
Pour la premiere fois, Bacon en 
Angleterre, et Descartes en 
France, out jet6 I’intelligence 
hors des voies de la theologie,’ 
A noble passage, and perfectly 
true : but what would have been 
the effect produced by Bacon 
and Descartes, if, instead of 
living in the seventeentli century, 
they had lived in tlie seventh ? 
Would their philosophy have 
heen equally secular; or, being 
equally secular, would it have 
heen equally successful ? 
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social regetiemfion. But duriog tlie 
sixtoentli oentuiy, the orodulity was still universal 
since it atfeotednot merely the “f Tcatod Of 

classes, hut oven Uioso who w-o 
tWs innumerable proofs might be given , tbougb^ 
tbe Lke of brevity, I ^vill confine myself to two 
instances wbicli are particularly striking, from the 
circumstances attending them, 

they exercised over men who might he supposed htt e 

liable to similar delusions. . xi „ 

At the end of the tiftoentb, and early mthe 
centuiT, Stoefller, tlie celebrated astronomer, was pro- 
fessor of matbcmatics at Tubingen, Plus eminent man 
reXed great services to astronomy, and was one of 
Sc first who pointed out the way of remedying the 
errors in the Julian calendar, according to vdiich time 
was then compnted.'^^ But neither his idnlitics nor 
his knowledge could protect him against the spirit of 
his af>-e In 1524 , he published the result o£ some 
abstruse calculations, in which he had been 
gao-ed, and by which he had ascertained the remarkahlo 
fac\ that in that same year the world would a-ain be 
des^oyed by a deluge. This announcement, made by a 
man of sncll eminence, and made too, ^vith the ntmos 
confidence, caused a lively and universal alarm. 
News of the approaching event was rapidly circulated, 
and Europe was filled with consternation To avoid 
the first shock, those who had houses by the sea, or on 
rivers, abfiadoned them while o thers, perceiving that 

poris doctissimus, cum theologise, 
ia almo Complutensi gymnasio, 
lectoris inuiierc fungeretur, _et 
vero multos, at ipsemet inqiiit, 
fluviis vel marifinitimos popul’os, 
jam stupido meta perculsos, 
domieilia ac sedes miitare yidis- 
set, ac prredia, supellectilem, 
bonaqiie omnia, Contra justum 
valorem sub actione distraliere, 
ae alia looa vel altitudine, vel 
siccitdte ma,gis secura requirete, 
. sui officii esse putavit, in publica 


1-1 Compare Biog. TJniv. vol. 
xliii. ’ p. SIT, witli Montucla, 
Hist, lies Mathbnatiques, vol. i. 
p. 078. 

Naud^ mentions, that m 
France it drove many persons 
almost mad; ‘In Gallia parum 
al'uit qnin ad insaniaro bomincB 
noil paueos periculi metii (dilu- 
vium) adegerit' Bayle, in voce 
Slofflcriis, note B. _ 

128 ‘ Nam Petrus Cirveilus 
Eispauoruin omnium sui tem- 
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sncli measures could only Idg temporary, adopted more 
active precautions. It was suggested that, as a pre- 
liminary step, the Emperor Charles Y. should appoint 
inspectors to survey the country, and mark those places 
which, being least exposed to the coming flood, would 
be most likely to afford a shelter. That this should be 
done, was the wish of the imperial general, who was 
then stationed at Florence, and by whoso desire a work 
was written recommending But the minds of 

men were too distracted for so deliberate a plan; and 
besides, as the height of the flood was uncertain, it was 
impossible to say whether it would not reach the top of 
the most elevated mountains. In the midst of these 
and similar schemes, the fatal day drew near, and no- 
thing had yet been contrived on a scale largo enough 
to meet the evil. To enumerate the difierent proposals 
which were made and rejected, would fill a long chapter. 
One proposal is, however, worth noticing, because it 
was carried into efliect -with great zeal, and is, moreover, 
very characteristic of the age. An ecclesiastic of the 
name of Auriol, who was then professor of canon law 
at the University of Toulouse, revolved in his own 
mind various expedients by which this universal dis- 
aster might be mitigated. At length it occurred to him 
that it w^as practicable to imitate the course which, on. 
a similar emergency, Noah had adopted with eminent 
success. Scarcely was the idea conceived, when it was 
put into execution. The inhabitants of Toulouse lent 
their aid ; and an ark wa.s built, in the hope that some 
part, at least, of the human species might bo preserved, 
to continue their race, and repeople the earth, after the 
waters should have sulDsided, and the land again become 
dry.125 . 

ilia eonsternatione, quim do cine, voL iii. p. 251 ; Belamhre, 
nihilo excitare persxiasura non Hist, de I'Astronomie du Moyen 
liabebat,’ &c. Bayle, notch. Paris, 1819, 4 to, p. 376 ; 

Ibid. Montucla, Hist, des MathMm- 

, In addition to the account tiquea, vol. i. p. 622; Biot. Phi- 
in Bayle, the reader may refer losoph., article Astroloyie, in 
to Biog. Univ. vol. iii. p. 88, vol. (Euvres de Voltaire, vol, xxxvii. 
xxxi. p. 283, vol. xliii. pp. 677, pp. 148, 149. 

678 ; Sp'mgel, Hist, de la Mide- 
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About seveuty years after this alarm had passed 
arf ay, there happened another circumstance, which for 
a time afforded occupation to the most celebrated men 
in one of the principal countries of Europe. At the 
end of the sixteenth century, terrible excitement was 
caused by a report that a golden tooth had appeared in 
the jaw of a child born in Silesia. The rumour, on 
being investigated, turned out to be too true. It be- 
came impossible to conceal it from the public ; and the 
miracle was soon known ail over Germany, where, being 
looked on as a mysterious omen, universal anxiety was 
felt as to what this new thing might mean. Its real 
import was first unfolded by Dr. Horst. In 1695, this 
eminent physician published the result of his researches, 
by which it appeal’s that, at the birth of the child, the 
sun was in conjunction with Saturn, at the sign Aries. 
The event, therefore, though supernatural, was by no 
means alarming. The golden tooth was the precursor 
of a golden age, in which the emperor would drive the 
Turks from Christendom, and lay the foundations of an 
empire that would last for thousands of years. ^ And 
this, says Horst, is clearly alluded to by Daniel, in his 
well-known second chapter, where the prophet speaks 
of a statue with a golden head.^^® 

120 This history of the golden iv., in (Euvres de Fontenelle, vol. 
tooth is partly related by De ii. pp. 219, 220, ed. Paris, 1766j 
Thou ; see his Hist. Univ. vol. xi. Sfrengd, Hist, de la Medecine, 
pp. 6S4, 635. And on the con- vol. iii. pp. 247-249 ; Biog. Univ. 
troTersy to which it gave rise, vol. xx. p. 679. 
compare Hist, des Oracles, chap. 
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OHAPTEK, VII. 

OUTLINE OF THE HISTOUY OF TUB ENGLtSIt INTELLECT FHOM THE 
MIDBLE OF THE SIXTEENTH TO THE ENB OP THE EIGHTEENTH 
CBNTUBY. 

It is difficult for an ordinary reader, living in tlie 
middle of tlie nineteenth eentury, to understand, that 
only three hundred years before he was born, the public 
mind was in the benighted state disclosed in the pre- 
ceding chapter. It is still more difficult for him to 
understand that tho darkness was shared not merely 
by men of an average education, but by men of con- 
siderable ability, men in every respect among the 
foremost of tlieir ago. A reader of this sort may 
satisfy himself that the evidence is indisputable ; he 
may verify the statements I have brought forward, and 
admit that there is no possible doubt about them ; but 
even then he will find it hard to conceive that there 
ever was a state of society in which such miserable 
absurdities were welcomed as sober and important 
truths, and were supposed to form an essential part of 
the general stock of European knowledge. 

But a more cai’eful examination will do much to dis- 
sipate this natural astonisliment. In point of fact, so 
far from wondering that such things were believed, the 
wonder would have been if they were rejected. For 
in those times, as in all others, every thing was of a 
piece, Not only in historical literature, but in all kinds 
of literature, on every subject — in science, in religion, 
in legislation — ^the presiding principle was a blind and 
unhesitating credulity. The more the history of Europe 
anterior to the seventeenth century is studied, the more 
completely will this fact be verified. Now and then a 
great man arose, wiio had his doubts respecting the 
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universal belief ; wbo whispered a suspicion as to the 
existence of giants thirty feet high, of ch’agons with 
wings, and of armies flying through the air; Avho 
thought that astrology might be a cheat, and necro- 
mancy a bubble ; and who even went so far as to raise 
a p[uestion respecting the propriety of drowning every 
witch and burning every heretic. A few such men 
there undoubtedly were; but they were despised as 
mere theorists, idle visionaries, who, unacquainted with 
the practice of life, ari’ogantly opposed their own reason 
to the wisdom of their ancestors. In the state of so- 
ciety in which they were born, it was impossible that 
they should make any permanent impression. Indeed, 
they had enough to do to look to themselves, and pro- 
vide for their o’vvn security ; for, until the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, thei’e was no country in 
which a man was not in great personal peril if he 
expressed open doubts respecting the belief of his 
contemporaries. 

Yet it is evident, that until doubt began, progress 
was impossible. For, as we have clearly seen, the ad- 
vance of civilization solely depends on the acquisitions 
made by the human intellect, and on the extent to which 
those acquisitions are diffused. But men who are per- 
! fcctly satisfied with their own knowledge, will never 
I attempt to increase it. Men who are perfectly con- 
■4 vinced of the accuracy of their opinions, will never 
I take the pains of examining the basis on which they 
I are built. They look always with wonder, and often 
|with horror, on views contrary to those which they 
Hnherited from their fathers ; and while they are in this 
f state of mind, it is impossible that they should receive 
,|any now truth which interferes with their foregone 
I conclusions, 

‘ On this account it is, that although the acquisition 
of fresh knowledge is the necessary precursor of every 
step in social progress, such acquisition must itself be 
preceded by a love of inquiry, and therefore by a spirit 
of doubt; because without doubt there will be no in- 
quiry, and Avithont inquiry there will be no knoAvledge. 
For knoAvledge is not an inert and passive principle^ 
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which comes to us whethei* we will or no ; hut it must 
he sought before it can he won ; it is the product of 
great labour and therefore of great sacrifice. And it 
is absurd to suppose that men will incur the labour, 
and make the sacrifice, for subjects respecting which 
they are already perfectly content. They who do not 
feel tlie darkness, will never look for the light. If on 
any point we have attained to certainty, we make no 
further inquiry on that point ; because inquiry would 
bo useless, or perhaps dangerous. The doubt must 
intervene, before the investigation can begin. Here, 
then, we have the act of doubting as the originator, or, 
at all events, the necessary antecedent, of all progress. 
Here -vve have that scepticism, the very name of which 
is an abomination to the ignorant ; because it disturbs 
their lazy and complacent minds ; because it troubles 
their cherished superstitions; because it imposes on 
them the fatigue of inquiry ; and because it rouses 
even sluggish understandings to ask if things are as 
they are commonly supposed, and if all is really true 
which they from their childhood have been taught to 
believe. 

The more we examine this great principle of scepticism, j 
the more distinctly shall we see the immense part it ! 
has played in the progress of European civilization. | 
To state in general terms, wdiat in this Introduction | 
will be fully proved, it may be said, that to scepticism I 
we owe that spirit of inquiry, which, during the last i 
two centimes, has gradually encroached on every 
possible subject ; has reformed every department of 
practical and speculative knowledge ; has weakened i 
the authority of the privileged classes, and thus placed | 
liberty on a surer foundation ; has chastized the des- 1 
potism of princes ; has restrained the arrogance of the i 
nobles ; and has even diminished the prejudices of the « 
clergy. In a word, it is this which has remedied the ^ 
three fundamental errors of the olden time : errors | 
which made the people, in politics too confiding; in| 
science too credulous ; in religion too intolerant. 

This rapid summary of what has actually been effected, 
may perhaps staif Ic those readers to whom such large 
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investigations are not familiar. The importance, how- 
ever, of the principle at issue is so great, that I j)urposo 
in this Introduction to verify it by an examination of all 
the prominent foimis of European civilization. Such 
an inquiry mil load to the remarkable conclusion, that 
no single fact has so extensively affected the different 
nations as the duration, the amount, and above all the 
diffusion, of their scepticism. In Spain, the church, 
aided by the Imjuisition, has always been strong enough 
to punish sceptical writers, and prevent, not indeed the 
existence, but the promulgation of sceptical opinions.* 
By this means the spirit of doubt being quenched, 
knowledge has for several centuries remained almost 
stationary; and cmlization, which is the fruit of know- 
ledge, has also been stationary. But in England and 
France, which, as we shall presently see, are the coun- 
tries where scepticism first openly appeared, and where 
it has been most diffused, the results are altogether 
different ; and the love of inquiry being encouraged, 
there has ai’isen that constantly-progressive knowledge 
to which these two gi’cat nations owe their prosperity. 
In the remaining part of this volume, I shall trace the 
history of this piunciple in France and England, and 
examine the different forms under which it has appeared, 
and the in which those forms have affected the 
national interests. In the order of the investigation, 
I shall give the precedence to England ; because, for 
the reasons already stated, its civilization must be 
deemed more normal than that of France ; and there- 
fore, notwithstanding its numerous deficiencies, it ap- 
proaches the natural type more closely than its gi'cat 


* On the influence of the 
French literature, which, late in 
the eighteenth century, crept 
Into Spain in spite of the church, 
and diffused a considerable 
amount of scepticism among the 
most educated classes, corapaie 
Llorenie, Hist, ch P Inqumtian, 
vol. i. p, 322, vol.ii. p. 643, vohiv. 
pp. 98, 99, 102, 148; Hohlado's 
Letters from 115, 119, 


120, 133, 231, 232; Lord Hoi- 
land’s Foreign Eeminiscenccs, 
edit. 1850, p. 76 ; Southey's Hist, 
of Brazil, vol. iii. p. 607 ; and 
an imperfect statement of the 
same fact in Alison's Hist, of 
Europe, a'oI. x. p. 8. In regard 
to the Spanish colonies, compare 
Himholdt, Nouv. Espagne, vol. ii. 
p. 818, with Ward' s Mexico, 
p, 83. 
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neighbom* lias been able to do. But as the fullest 
details respecting English civilization will be found in 
the body of the present work, I intend in the Intro- 
duction to devote merely a single chapter to it, and to 
consider our national history simply in reference to the 
immediate consequences of the sceptical movement ; 
reserving for a future occasion those subsidiary matters 
which, though less comprehensive, are still of great 
value. And as the growth of religious toleration is 
undoubtedly the most important of all, I will, in the 
first place, state ihe circumstances under which it ap- 
peared in England in the sixteenth century; and I will 
then point out how other events, which immediately 
followed, were part of the same progress, and were 
indeed merely the same principles acimg in different 
directions, 

A careful study of the history of religious toleration 
will prove, that in every Christian country where it has 
been adopted, it has been forced upon the clergy by the 
authority of tlie secular classes.^ At the present day, 
it is still unkuo^vn to those nations among whom the 
ecclesiastical power is stronger than the temporal 
power ; and as this, during many centui’ies, was the 
general condition, it is not wonderful that, in the early 
history of Europe, we should find scarcely a trace of so 
wise and benevolent an opinion. But at the moment 
when Elizabeth mounted the throne of England, our 
country was about equally divided between two hostile 


s Nearly two hundred years 
ago, SirWilliam Temple observed 
that in Holland the clergy pos- 
sessed less power than in other 
countries; and that, therefore, 
there existed an unusual amount 
of toleration. Observations upon 
the United Provinces, in Temple's 
Works, vol. i. pp. 157-1 62. About 
seventy years later, the same 
inference was drawn by another 
acute observer, Le Blanc, who, 
after mentioning the liberality 
which the different sects dis- 
yOL. I. 2 


played towards each other in 
Holland, adds, ‘ La grande raison 
d’une harmonie si paifaite est 
que tout s’y r5gle par les s^euliers 
de chaeune de ces religions, et 
qu’on n’y souffi-iroit pas des 
miuistres, dont le zMe imprudent 
pourroit d6tmire eette heureuse 
correspondance.’ Le Blanc, Let^ 
ires d!icn Frangais, vol. i. p. 73. 
I merely give these as illustra- 
tions of an important principle, 
which I shall hereafter prove. 
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creeds ; and tlao queen, rcmarka’ble ability, con- 
trived during some time so to balance the rival povfors, 
as to allow to neither a decisive prepondcraiice. This 
was tbe first instance which had been seen in Europe 
of a government successfully carried on without the 
active participation of the spiritual authority ; and the 
consequence was, that for several years the principle of 
toleration, though still most imperfectly understood, 
was pushed to an extent which is truly snrprismg for 
so barbarous an age.^ Unhappily, after a time, various 
circumstances, which I shall relate in their pi’oper 
place, induced Ehzabeth to change a policy which she, 
Wen with all her wisdom, perhaps considered to be a 
dangerous experiment, and for which the Icnowledge of 
the country was as yet hardly ripe. But although she 
now allowed the Protestants to gi’atify their hatred 
ao-ainst the Catholics, there was, in the midst of the 
sanguinary scenes which followed, one circumstance 
very worthy of remark. Although many persons^ were 
most unquestionably executed merely for them religion, 
no one ventured to state their religion as the cause of 
their execution.'^ The most barbarous punishments 
were inflicted upon them ; but they were told that they 
might escape the punishment by renouncing certain 
principles which were said to bo injurious to the safety 
of the state.® It is true, that many of these principles 


» ‘ In the first eleven years of 
her reign, not one Eoraan Ca- 
tholic was prosecuted capitally 
for religion.’ NeaUs Hist, of 
tlte Pwitans, vol. i. p. 444 ; .and 
the same remark in Cornel’s 
Hides. Hist. voL vii. p. 252, edit. 
1840. 

* Without quoting tho impu- 
dent defence which Chief- Justice 
Popham made, in 1606, for tho 
barbarous treatment of the 
Catholics (OampbelPs Chief Jus- 
tices, vol. i. p. 226), I will give 
tlie words of the two immediate 
successors of Elizabeth. .lames I. 
says: ‘The trewth is, according 


to my owno knowledge, the late 
queeue of famous memory never 
punished any Papist for religion.’ 
Worhs of Kivg James, London, 
1616, folio, p. 252. And Charles I. 
pays : ‘ I am informed, neither 
Q.ueen Elizabeth nor my father 
did ever avow that any priest in 
their times was executed merely 
for religion.’ /fei, vol. ii. 

p. 713. 

® This was the defence set up 
in 1683, in a work called The 
Exccuthn of Justice in England, 
and ascribed to Burleigh.. See 
Hallards Const. Hist. vol. i. pp. 
146, 147; and Somers Tracts, 
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wore sucli as no Oatliolic coiild abandon witiioni at tlie 
samo time aLandoning Ms religion, of wMcIl they formed 
an essential part. But the mere fact that the spirit of 
persecution was driven to such a subterfuge, showed 
that a great progress had been made by the age, A 
most important point, indeed, was gained when the 
bigot became a hypocrite ; and when the clergy, though 
willing to burn men for the good of their souls, were 
obliged to justify their cruelty by alleging considerU' 
tions of a more temporal, and, as they considered, a 
less important character.® 

A remarkable evidence of the change that was then 
taking place, is found in the two mo.st important theo- 
logical works which appeared in England during the 
reign of Elizabeth, llooher's Ecclesiastical FoUty was 
published at tlie end of the sixteenth century,^ and is 


vol. j. pp. 189-208: ‘a number * Mr. Sewell seems to have 
of persons whom they term as thisehango inviewinhis (7/<!r?5' 
martyrs,’ p. 198; and at p. 202, iian JPoiitics, 8vo, 1844, p. 277. 
the writer attacks those who Compare Coleridge's note in 
hare ‘ entitled certain that hare Southey's Life of Wesley, vol. i. 
sutFered for treason to be mar- p. 270. An able writer says of 
tyrs for religion.’ In the same the persecutions which, in the 
way, the opponents of Catholic seventeenth centmry, the Church 
Emancipation in our time, found of England directed against her 
themselves compelled to abandon opponents: ‘This is the stale 
the old theological ground, and pretence of the clergy in all 
to defend the persecution of the countries, after they have soli- 
Catholies rather by political ar- cited the government to make 
guments than by religions ones, penal laws against those they 
Lord Eldon, who was by far the call heretics or schismatieks, and 
most influential leader of the prompted the magistrates to a 
intolerant party, said, in a speech vigorous execution, than they lay 
in the House of Lords, in 1810, all the odium on the civil power- 
that ‘ the enactments against the for whom they have no excuse 
Catholics were meant to guard, to allege, but that such men 
not against the abstract opinions suffered, not for religion, but for 
of their religion, but against the disobedience to the laws.’ No- 
political dangers of a faith which mers Tracts, vol. xii. p, 534. 
acknowledged a foreign supre- See also Butler's Mem. of the 
macy.’ Tvnss's lAfe of Eldon, C’a^/to^/^•s,Tol,i.p.389, and vol.ii. 
vol.'i. p. 43.'5 | sec also pp. 483, pp. 44-46. 

601, 577-680, Compare ’ The first fomr books, which 

Hist, vol. vi, pp. 379 seq., a are in every point of view the 
summary of the debate in 1805. most important, wore published 
z 2 
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still considered one of the greatest bulwarks of onr 
national cbnrcb. If we compare tins work with Jewel s 
Avology for the Ohirch of JJJngland, v^hidh -w&s written 
tbirty years before it, 8 we shall at once be struck by 
the different methods these eminent writers employed 
Both Hooker and JeAvel were men of 4 earning_ _and 
trenins Both of them were familiar with the Bible, 
tiie Bathers, and the Councils. Both of them wrote 
with the avowed object of defending the Church of 
Eno-land ; and both of them were well acgnamted with 
the*^ordinary weapons of theological controversy. But 
hero the resemblance stops. The men were very 
similar ; their works are entirely different. _ During 
the thirty years which had elapsed, the English intel- 
lect had made immense progress ; and the arguments 
which in the time of Jewel were found perfectly satis- 
factory would not have been listened to in the time of 
Hooker. The work of Jewel is full of quotations from 
the Fathers and the Councils, whose mere assertions, 
when they are uncontradicted by Scripture, he seems to 
reo-ard as positive proofs. Hooker, though ho shows 
mimh respect to the Councils, lays little stress upon 
the Fathers, and evidently considered that his readers 
would not pay much attention to their unsupported 
opinions. Jewel inculcates the importance oi faith 5 
Hooker insists upon the exercise of reason.^ The first 

be read by the people.’ Auhrcfs 


in 1594. Walton’s Life 0 / 
Hooher, in Wordsworth's Eccle- 
sinst. Biog. vol. iii. p* 509. The 
sixth book is said not to be 
tutthontic; and doubts hare been 
thrown upon the seventh and 
eighth books ; but Mi’. Hallam 
thinks that they are certainly 
genuine. lAteraiure of Europe, 
vol. ii. pp. 24, 25. 

“ Jewel's Apology vas written 
in 16G1 or 1562. See Wwds- 
viorth’s Eccles. Biog. vol. iii- p. 
313. This work, the Bible, and 
Fo.x's Martyrs, were ordered, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, ‘to be 
fixed in all parish churches, to 


Letters, vol. ii. p. 42. The order, 
in regard to Jewel’s Defence, 
w!is repeated by James I. and 
Charles I. Butler's Mem. of the 
C'aiAofe'!, vol. iv. p. 413. 

° ‘ Wherefore the natural mea- 
sure whereby to judge our doings 
is, the sentence, of Reason deter- 
mining and setting down what is 
good to be done.’ Eccl. Polity, 
book i. sec. viii. in Hooker's 
Works, vol. i. p. 99. He requires 
of his opponents, ‘not to exact 
at our hands for every action the 
knowledge of some place of 
Scripture out of which we stand 



employs all liis talents in collecting the decisions of 
antiquity, and in deciding upon the meaning which 
they may be supposed to bear. The other quotes the 
ancients, not so much from respect for their authority, 
as with the view of illustrating his own arguments. 
Thus, for instance, both Hooker and Jewel assert the 
undoubted right of the sovereign to interfere in ecclesi- 
astical affairs. Jewel, however, fancied that he had 
proved the right, when he had pointed out that it 
exercised by Moses, by Joshua, by David, and by 
Solomon.^® On the other hand, Hooker lays down 


bound to deduce it, as by divers 
testimonies they seek to enforce; 
but rather, as the truth, is, so to 
acknowledge, that it suffioeth if 
svch actions he fraimd according 
to the law of reason! Book ii. 
see. i. Works, vol. i. p. 151. 

‘ For men to be tied and led by 
authority, as it were with a kind 
of captivity of judgment, and, 
though there be reason to the 
contrary, not to listen unto it, 
but to follow, like beasts, the 
first in the herd, they know not 
nor care not whither : this wore 
brutish. Again, that authority 
of men should prevail with men, 
either against or above Eeason, 
is no part of our belief. Com- 
panies of learned men, be they 
never so great and reverend, are 
to yield unto Eeason.’ Book ii. 
sec. vii. vol. i. pp. 182, 3 83. In 
book V. sec. viii. vol. ii. p. 23, 
he says, that even ‘the voice of 
the church ’ is to be held inferior 
to reason. See also a long pas- 
sage in book vii. sec. xi. vol. iii. 
p. 152; and on the application 
of reason to the general theory 
of religion, see vol. i. pp. 220- 
223, book iii. sec. viii. Again, 
at p. 226 : ‘ Theology, what is it, 
but the science of things divine? 
"What sn.ifncR en.n be nttainprl 


imto, without the help of 
discourse and Eeason?' And he 
indignantly asks those who insist 
on the supremacy of faith, ‘May 
we cause our faith without 
Eeason to appear reasonable in 
the eyes of men?’ vol. i. p. 230. 

** After referring to Isaiah, he 
adds: ‘Prseter, inquam, hme 
omnia, ex historiis et optimorum 
temporum exemplisvidemuspios 
principes procurationem eccle- 
siarum ah officio suo nunquam 
putasse alienam. 

‘ Moses civilis magistratus, ac 
ductor populi, omnem religionis, 
et sacrorum rationem, et accepit 
a Deo, et populo tradidit, et 
Aaronem episcopum de aureo 
vitulo, et de violata religione, 
vehementer et graviter castigavit. 
Josue, etsi non aliud erat, quam 
magistratus civilis, tamen chm 
primfim inaugurarctur et prse- 
ficeretur populo, accepit mandata 
nominatim de religione, deque 
colendoDeo. 

‘David rex, cum omnis jam 
roligio, ab impio rege Saule pror- 
sus esset dissipata, reduxit arcam 
Dei, hocest, religionem restituit: 
nec tanthm adfuit ut admonitor 
aut hortator operis, sed etiam 
psalmos et hymnos dedit, et 

clfinnen diB-nnsiiit. p.t TurmniiTn 
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tliat tliis riglit exists, not because it is ancient, but 
because it is advisable ; and because it is urijxist to sup- 
pose that men wbo are not ecclesiastics will consent to 
be bound bylawswliicli ecclesiastics alone liavefi'amed^ ^ 
In the same opposite spirit do these great -writers con- 
duct their defence of their own .church. Jewel, like all 
the authors of his time, had exercised his memory 
more than his reason; and he thinks to settle the 
whole dispute by crowding together texts from the 
Bible, with the opinions of the commentators npon 
them.^2 But Hooker, who lived in the age of Shako- 


instituit, eiguodammodoppsefuit 
sacerdotibus. 

‘Salomon vex mdificavit tem- 
plum Domino, qnod ejus pater 
David animo tantiim destinave- 
rat : et postremo orationem egre- 
giam habuit ad populum do 
religioue, et cultu Dei ; et Abia- 
tharuni episcopum. postea sum- 
movit, et in ejus locum Sadocum 
Buri'ogavit.’ Apolog, Eccles. 
Anglic, pp. 161, 162. 

“ He says that, although the' 
clergy may he supposed more 
competent than laymen to regu- 
late ecclesiastical matters, this 
•will practically avail them no- 
thing; ‘ It were unnatural not to 
think the pastors and bishops of 
our souls a great deal more fit 
than men of secular trades and 
callings ; howbeit, when all which 
the wisdom of all sorts can do 
is done, for the devising of laws 
in the church, it is the general 
consent of all that giveth them 
tlie form and vigour of laws; 
without which they could he no 
more unto ns than the counsels 
of physicians to the sick.* Eccle- 
siastical Polity, book viii. sec. vi. 
vol. hi. p, 303. He adds, p. 32G : 
‘Till it be proved that some 
special law of Clirist hath for 
ever annexed unto the clergy 


alone the power to make eccle- 
siastical laws, we are to hold it a 
tiling most consonant u'ith equity 
and reason, that no ecclesiastical 
laws he made in a Christian com- 
monwealth, -without consent as 
well of the laity as of the clergy, 
but least of all -wdthout consent 
of the highest power.’ 

‘Quod si docemus sacro- 
sanctum Dei evangelium, et 
veteres episcopos, atque ecclesiam 
primitivara nobiscum faoere.’ 
If tliis be so, then, indeed, 
‘speramus, neminera illorum* 
(his opponents) ‘itanegligeutem 
fore salutis suae, quin ut velit 
aliquando coghationem suseipero, 
ad utros potius se adjungat.’ 
Apolog. Eccles. Anglic, p. 17. 
At p. 63, he indignantly asks if 
any one will dare to impeach the 
Duthers: ‘Ergo Origenes, Am- 
brosias, Augustinus, GJirysosto- 
mus, Gelasius, Theocloretus erant 
deser tores fidui cathol icte ? Ergo 
tot veterum episcoporura et doc- 
torum virorum tanta conscusio 
nihil aliud erat quam eonspiratio 
hsereticorum ? Aut quod turn 
liuidabatur in illis, id mine dam- 
natur in nobis? Quodque in 
illis erat catholicum, id muio 
rautatis tanthm hominum volun- 
tatibus, repenth factum est 
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speare and Bacon, found himself constrained to take 
■views of a far more comprehensive character. His 
defence rests neither upon tradition nor upon commen- 
tators, nor ever npon revelation ; hnt he is content that 
the pretensions of the hostile parties shall he decided 
by their applicability to the great exigencies of society, 
and by the ease with which they adapt themselves to 
the general purposes of ordinary life.^® 

It requires b-ut little penetration to see the immense 
importance of the change which these two great works 
represent. As long as an opinion in theology was 
defended by the old dogmatic method, it was impossible 


scliismaticum ? Aiit q-uod olira the aiitliority of their Maker, 
erat verum, mmc statim, qiii<a the mutability of that mid for 
istis non placet, erit falsuni?’ which they are made doth also 
His work is full of this sort of make them changeable.’ vol. i. 
eloquent, but, as it appears to p. 236. ‘And therefore hi'ws, 
our age, pointless declamation. though both ordained of God 
w This largo view underlies himself, luid the end for which 
the whole of the Eccleminiical they were ordained continuing, 
Polity. I can only afford room may notwithstanding cca.se, if 
for a few extracts, which will bo by alteration ol persons or times 
illustrations rather than proofs : they be found nnsufficient to 
the proof will he obvious to every attain unto that end.’ vol. i. p. 
competent reader of the work 238. At p. 240: ‘I therefore 
itself. ‘ True it is, the ancienter conclude, that neither God’s 
the better ceremonies of religion being Author of law.s for goV('rn- 
are; howbeit not ab.solutely tnie ment of his church, nor his com- 
and without exception; hut true mitting them unto Scripture, 
only so far forth as those different is any reason sufficient wherefore 
in the state of those all churches should forever be 
tilings for which, at the ■first, hound to keep them without 
those rites, order.s, and ceremo- change.’ See, too, vol. iii, p. 169, 
nies were instituted.’ vol. i. p. on ‘the exigence of necessity.’ 
36. ‘We count those things Compare pp. 182, 183, and vol. i. 
perfect which want nothing p. 323, vol, ii. pp. 273, 424. 
requisite for the end whereto Not a vestige of such arguments 
they were instituted.’ vol. i. p. can be found in Jewel ; who, on 
191. ‘ Because, when a thing the contrary, says {Apologia, 

doth cease to be available unto 114), ‘ Certfe in roligioncm Dei 
the end which gave it being, the nihil gravius did potest, quam si 
continuance of it must then of ea aeousetur novitatia. Ut cnim 
necessity appear supeifiuous.’ in Deo ipso, ita in ejus cultu 
And even of the laws of God, he nihil oportet esso no'vum.’ 
boldly adds: ‘Notwithstanding 
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to assail it •witliout incuiTing tlie imputation of lieresy. 
But -wJion it -was cliiefly defended by linman reasoning, 
its support -was seriously weakened. For by tbis means 
the element of uncertainty was let in. It might be 
alleged, that the arguments of one sect are as good as 
those of another; and that we cannot be sure of the 
truth of our principles, until we have heard what is to 
be said on the opposite side. According to the old 
theological theory, it was easy to justify the most 
barbarous persecution. If a man knew that the only 
true religion was the one which he professed, and if he 
also knew that those who died in a contrary opinion 
were doomed to everlasting perdition — ^if he knew 
these things beyond the remotest possibility of a doubt, 
he might fahdy argue, that it is merciful to punish the 
body in order to save the soul, and secure to immortal 
beings their future salvation, even though he employed 
so sharp a remedy as the halter or the stake. But if 
this same man is taught to think that questions of re- 
ligion are to be settled by reason as well as by faith, he 
can scarcely avoid the reflection, that the reason even 
of the strongest minds is not infallible, since it has led 
the ablest men to the most opposite conclusions. When 
this idea is once diffused among a people, it cannot fail 
to influence their conduct. hTo one of common sense 
and common honesty will dare to levy upon another, on 
account of his religion, the extreme penalty of the law, 
when he knows it possible that his own opinions may 
be wrong, and that those of the man he has punished 
may be right. Brom the moment when questions of 
religion begin to evade the jurisdiction of faith, and 
submit to the jurisdiction of reason, persecution becomes 
a crime of the deepest dye. Thus it was in England in 
the seventeenth century. As theology became more 
reasonable, it became less confident, and therefore more 
merciful. Seventeen years after the publication of the 

Archbishop "Whately has traced to their Origin in Human 
made some very good remarks on Aaiare, pp. 237, 238. 
this. Errors of Bomanism 
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great work of Hooker, two men were puklicly burned 
by the English bishops, for bolding heretical opinions^® 

But this was the last gasp of expiring bigotry; and 
since that memorable day, the soil of England has 
never been stained by the blood of a man who has 
suffered for his religious creedd® 

We have thus seen the rise of that scepticism which 
in physics must always be the beginning of science, 
and in religion must always be the beginning of tole- 
ration. There is, indeed, no doubt that in both cases 
individual thinkers may, by a great effort of original 
genius, emancipate themselves from the operation of 
this law. But in the progress of nations no such eman- 
cipation is possible. As long as men refer the move- 
ments of the comets to the immediate finger of God, 
and as long as they believe that an eclipse is one of the 
modes by which the Deity expresses his anger, they 
will never be guilty of the blasphemous presumption 
of attempting to predict such supernatural appearances. 1 

Before they could dai’e to investigate the causes of ' 

these mysterious phenomena, it is necessary that they 
should believe, or at all events that they should suspect, 
that the phenomena themselves were capable of being 
explained by the human mind. In the same -way, until 
men are content in some degree to bring their religion 
before the bar of their own reason, they never can 
understand how it is that there should be a divei’sity 
of creeds, or how any one can differ from themselves 


“ Their names were Legat 
and Wightman, and they suiFered 
in 1611 : see the contemporary 
account in Somers Tracts, vol. ii. 
pp. 400-408. Compare BlacJe- 
stonds Comment, vol. iv. p. 49 ; 
Harris’s Lives of the Stuarts, 
vol.i. pp. 143, 144; and note in 
Burton's Diary, vol.i. p. 118. Of 
these martyrs to their opinions, 
Mr. Hallara says : ‘ The first was 
burned by King, bishop of Lon- 
don; the second by Neyle, of 


Litchfield,’ Const. Hist. vol. i. 

pp. 611, 612. 

It should be mentioned, to 
the honour of the Court of Chan- 
cery, that late in the sixteentia, 
and early in the seventeenth 
century, its powers were exerted 
against the execution of those 
cruel laws, by which the Church 
of England was allowed to per- 
secute men who differed from its 
own views. See Campbells Chan- 
cellors, vol. ii. pp. 135, 176, 231. 
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Tvitliout being guilty of tbe most enormous and unpar- 
donable crime.*^ 

If 'we now continue to trace tlxe progress of opiniona 
in England, we shall see the full force of these remarks. 
A general spirit of inquiry, of doubt, and even of in- 
subordination, began to occupy the minds of men. In 
physios, it enabled them, almost at a blow, to throw 
off the shackles of antiquity, and give birth to sciences 
founded not on notions of old, but on individual obser- 
vations and individual experiments. In polities, it 
stimulated them to rise against the government, and 
eventually bring their king to the scaffold. In religion, 
it vented itself in a thousand sects, each of which pro- 
claimed, and often exaggcx'ated, the efficiency of private, 
judgment.*^ The details of this vast movement form 


” ‘ To tax any one, therefore, 
■with want of reverence, because 
he pays no respect to wluit we 
venerate, is either iri'olevant, or 
is a mere confusion. The fact, 
so far as it is true, is no reproach, 
but an honour ; because to reve- 
rence all persons and all things 
is absolutely wrong; reverence 
shown to that which does not 
deseive it, is no virtue ; no, nor 
even an amiable weakness, but a 
plain folly and sin. But if it bo 
meant that he is wanting in pro- 
per reverence, not respecting 
what is really to be. respected, 
that is assxxming the whole ques- 
tion . at issue, because what we 
call divine, he calls an idol ; and 
as, supposing that wo are in the 
right, we are bound to fall down 
and worship, so, supposing him 
to be in the right, ho is no less 
bound to pull it to the ground 
and destroy it.’ Arnold's Lectures 
on Modern History, pp. 210, 211. 
Considering the ability of Dr. 
Arnold, considering his great 


the character of the university 
in which he was speaking, it 
must be allowed that this is a 
remarkable passage, and one well 
worthy the notice of those who 
wish to study the tendencies of 
tlie English mind dui'ing the 
present generation. 

** On the connexion between 
the rise of the Baconian philoso- 
phy and the change in the spirit 
of theologians, compare Comte, 
Philosnfhie Positive, vol. v. p. 
701, with Whately on Dangm's to 
Christian Faith, pp. 148, 149. It 
favoured, as Tennemann {Gesch. 
der Philos, vol. x. p. 14) says, 
the ‘Belebung der selbstthatigen 
Kraft des menschlichen Geistes 
and hence the attack on tlie 
inductive philosophy in Newman’s 
Development of Christian Doc- 
trine, pp. 179-183. But Mr. 
Newman does not seem to be 
aware how irrevocably we are 
now pledged to the movement 
which he seeks to reverse. 

The rapid increase of heresy 
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one of tlie most interesting parts of the liistory o-' 
Englan.d : but without anticipating what I must here* 
after relate, I -will at present mention only one instance; 
which, from the cii’cumstances attending it, is very 
characteristic of the age. The celebrated work by 
Ghillingworth on the lieligion of Protestants^ is gene- 
rally admitted to be the best defence which the Re- 
formers have been able to make against the Church of 
Rome.2° It was published in 1637,^1 and the position 
of the author would induce us to look for the fullest 
display of bigotry that was consistent with the spirit 
of his time. Ghillingworth had recently abandoned 
the creed which he now came forward to attack ; and 
he, therefore, might be expected to have that natural 
inclination to dogmatize with which apostasy is usually 
accompanied. Besides this, ho was the godson and the 
intimate friend of Laud, 22 whose memory is still loathed, 
as the meanest, the most cruel, and the most narrow- 


it greatly aided civilization in 
England by encouraging habits 
of independent thoxight. In Feb. 
1 640-7, Boyle writes from Lon- 
don, ‘There are few days pass 
here, that may not justly be ac- 
cused of the brewing or broach- 
ing of some new opinion. Nay, 
some are so studiously changling 
in that particular, they esteem 
an opinion as a diiimal, after a 
day or two scarce worth the 
keeping. If any man have lost 
his religion, let him repair to 
London, and I’ll warrant him he 
shall find it: I had almost said 
too, and if any man has a religion, 
let him but come hither now, and 
he shall go near to lose it.’ 
Birch's L^e of Boyle, in Boyle's 
Works, vol. i. pp. 20, 21. See 
also Bates's Account of the late 
Troubles, edit. 1685, part ii. p. 
219, on ‘that unbridled licen- 
tiousness of hereticks which 
grew greater and greater daily.’ 
Compare to the same effect Car- 


lylc's Cromwell, vol. i. p. 289; 
Hollands Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 
608; and Carmthen's Hist, of 
the Church of England, vol. ii. p, 
203 ; ‘ sectaries began to swarm.’ 

Not to quote the opinions 
of inferior men respecting Chil* 
lingworth, it is enough tomention, 
that Lord Man.sfielcl said he was 
‘ a perfect model of ai’gnmenta- 
tion.’ Butler's Reminiscences, 
vol. 1 . p. 126. Compare a letter 
from Warburton, in Nichols's 
Illustrations of the Eighteenth 
Cc?!ter?/, vol. iv. p. 849. 

'2* J)vs Maizeaux, Life of CMU 
lingworth, p. 141. 

Aubrey's Letters and, Lives, 
vol. ii. p. 285; Bes Maigemx, 
Life of Chillingworth, pp. 2, 9. 
The correspondence between Laud 
and Chillingworth is supposed to 
be lost. l)es Maizeaux, p. 12. 
Canvithen {Hist, of the Church 
of England, vol. ii, p. 214) says, 
‘ Laud was the godfather of Chil- 
lingworth.’ 
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minded man wlio ever sat on tl:e episcopal boncli.®® 
He was, moreover, a fellow of Oxford, and was a con- 
stant resident at that ancient university, which has 
always been esteemed as the I’efnge of supers tition,^ and 
which has preserved to onr own day its nnen viable 
fome/'^^ If now we torn to the woi'k that was written 
•under these auspices, we can scarcely believe that it 
was produced in the same generation, and in the same 
country, where, only twenty-six years before, -two naen 
had been publicly burned because they advocated 
opinions difierent to those of the established church. 
It is, indeed, a most remarkable proof of the prodigious 
cnero-y of that great movement which was now going 
on, "ttiat its pressure should be felt under circumstances 
the most hostile to it which can possibly be conceived ; 
and that a friend of Laud, and a fellow of Oxford, 
should, in a grave theological treatise, lay down princi- 
ples utterly subversive of that theological spirit which 
for many centuries had enslaved the whole of Europe. ^ 
In this great work, all authority in matters of reli- 
gion is openly set at defiance. Hooker, indeed, had 
appealed from the jurisdiction of the Fathers to the 
jurisdiction of reason; he had, however, been careful 
to add, that the reason of individuals ought to bow 
before that of the church, as we find it expressed in 
great Councils, and in the general voice of ecclesiastical 
Mition.25 But Chillingworth would hear of none of 
those things. He would admit of no reservations which 


** The character of Laud is 
now ■well understood and gene- 
rally known. His odious cruelties 
made him so hated by his con- 
temporaries, that after his con- 
demnation, many persons shut 
up their shops, and refused to 
open them till ho 'was executed. 
This is mentioned by "VValton, an 
eye-'vritness. See iValion's Life 
of Sanderson, in Wordsworth's 
kedes, Biog. vol. iv. p. 429. 

A modern writer suggests, 
with exquisite simplicity, that 


Chillingworth derived his liberal 
principles/?'o??i Oxford : ‘ the very 
same college which nursed the 
high intellect and tolerant prin- 
ciples of Chillingworth.’ Bowles's 
Life of Bishop Ken, vol. i. p. xxi. 

Hooker's undue respect for 
the Councils of the Clumh is 
noticed by Mr. Hallam, Const. 
Hist. yo\, L p. 213. Coniparo 
the hesitating remarks in Coh‘ 
ridgds Idierarg Itemains, \ol. iii. 
pp. 35, 36. 
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tended to limit the sacred right of private judgment. 
He not only went far heyond Hooker in neglecting the 
Fathers, but he even ventured to despise the Coun- 
cils. Although the solo object of his work was to 
decide on the conflicting claims of the two greatest 
sects into which the Cliristian Church has broken, he 
never quotes as authorities the Councils of that very 
church respecting which the disputes were agitated. 
His strong and subtle intellect, penetrating the depths 
of the subject, despised that sort of conti’oversy which 
had long busied the minds of men. In discussing the 
points upon which the Catholics and Protestants were 
at issue, he does not inquire whether the doctrines in 
question met the approval of the early church, but he 
asks if they are in accordance with human reason ; and 
he does not hesitate to say that, however true they may 
be, no man is bound to beheve them if he finds that 
they are repugnant to the dictates of his own under- 
standing. Her will he consent that faith should supply 
the absence of authority. Even this favourite principle 
of theologians is by Chillingworth made to yield to the 
supremacy of the human reason.^s Reason, he says, 


Beading the Fathers he 
contemptuously calls travelling 
on a ‘ north-west discovery.’ 
Chillingworth' s Eeligion of Pro- 
testants, p. 306. Even to Augus- 
tine, who Avas probably the ablest 
of them, Chillingworth pays no 
deference. See what he says at 
pp. 196, 333, 376 ; and as to the 
autliority of the Fathers in 
general, see 23p- 2.52, 346. Chil- 
lingworth observed, happily 
enough, that churchmen ‘account 
them fathers when they are for 
them, and children when they are 
against them.’ Calamy's Life, 
vol. i. p. 263. 

As to the supposed authority 
of Councils, see Religion of Pro- 
testants, pjp. 122, iQZ. It affords 
carious evidence of the slow 
progress of theologians to obsen'o 


the different spirit in which some 
of our clergy consider these mat- 
ters. See, for instance, Palmer 
on the Church, 1839, vol. ii. pp. 
150-171. In no other branch of 
inquiry do we find this obstinate 
determination to adhere to theo- 
ries which all thinking men have 
rejected for thelast two centuries. 

“ Indeed, he attempts to fasten 
the same doctrine upon the 
Catholics; which, if ho could 
have done, would of course have 
ended the controversy. He says, 
rather unfairly, ‘Your church 
you admit, because you think 
you have reason to do so; so 
that by you, as well as Pro- 
testants, all is finally resolved 
into 3 mur own reason.’ Belig, 
of Protest, p. 134, 
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gives us kuowledge ; -wliile faith only gives us belief, 
which is a part of knowledge, and is, therefoi’e, inferior 
to it. It is by reason, and not by faith, that wo must 
discriminate in religious matters ; and it is by reason 
alone that we can distinguish truth from Msehood. Fi- 
nally, he solemnly reminds his readers, that in religious 
matters no one ought to be expected to draw strong 
conclusions from imperfect premises, or to credit im- 
probable statements upon scanty evidence ; still less, 
he says, was it over intended that men should so pros- 
titute their reason, as to believe with iniallible faith 
that which they are unable to prove with infallible 
arguments.®*^ 

ISTo one of oi’dinary reflection can fail to perceive the 
manifest tendency of these opinions. But what is more 
important to observe is, the process through which, in 
the march of civilization, the human mind had been 
obliged to pass before it could reach such elevated views. 
The Reformation, by destroying the dogma of an infal- 
lible church, had of course -weakened the revei’enco 
which was paid to ecclesiastical antiquity. Still, such 
was the force of old associations, that our countrymen 
long continued to respect what they had ceased to 


‘God desires only that we 
believe the eonchision, as much 
ns tlie premises deserve; tluit 
the strength of our faith be equal 
or proportionable to the credi- 
bility of the motives to it.’ 
lielig. of Protest, p. 06. ‘For 
my part, I am certain that God 
hath given us our reason to 
discern between truth and false- 
hood; and he that makes not 
this use of it, but believes things 
he knows not why, I say it is 
by chance that ho believes the 
truth, and not by choice ; and I 
cannot but fear that God will 
not accept of this sacrifice of 
fools.’ p. 133. ‘ God’s spirit, if 
he please, may work more, — a 
certainty of adherence beyond a 


certainty of etidenee ; hut neither 
. G od doth, nor man may, require 
of us, as our duty, to give a 
greater assent to the conclusion 
than the premises deserve; to 
build an infallible faith upon 
motives that are only highly cre- 
dible and not infallible ; as it 
were a great and heavy building 
upon a foundation that hath nob 
strength proportionate.’ p, 149. 
‘ For faith is not knowledge, no 
more than three is four, bub 
eminently contained in it; so 
that he that knows, believes, and 
something more ; biit he that 
believes many times does not 
know — nay, if he doth barely 
and merely believe, ho doth never 
know.’ p. 412. See also p. 417, 
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venerato. Tims it was, that Jewel, though recoguizmg 
the supreme authority of the Bible, had, in cases where 
it was silent or ambiguous, anxiously appealed to the 
early church, by whose decision he supposed all diffi- 
culties could be easily cleared. He, therefore, only 
used his reason to ascertain the discrepancies which 
existed between Scripture and tradition; but when 
they did not clash, he paid what is now considered a 
superstitious deference to antiquity. Thirty years after 
him came Hooker who made a step in advance, and 
laying down piinciples from which Jewel would have 
shrunk with fear, did much to weaken that which it 
. was reserved for Chillingworth utterly to destroy. 
Thus it is, that these three great men represent the 
three distinct epochs of the three successive generations 
in which they respectively lived. In Jewel, reason is, 
if I may so say, the superstructure of the system ; but 
authority is the basis upon which the superstructure is 
built. In Hooker, authority is only the superstructure, 
and reason is the basis.^i But in Chillmgworth, whose 
writings were harbingers of the coming storm, authority 
entirely disappears, and the whole fabric of religion is 
made to rest upon the way in which the unaided 
reason of man shall interpret the decrees of an omni- 
potent God. 


On tlie connexion between 
the Reformation and the views 
advocated in the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, compare Newmem's Pe- 
vdopment of Christian Doctrine, 
p. 47, with some able remarks 
by Locke, in King's Life of Locke, 
vol. ii. pp. 99-l{)l. Locke, who 
was anything but a friend to the 
church, was a great admirer of 
Hooker, and inonephice calls him 
‘ the arch-philosopher.’ Kssay 
on Govern ment, VO. Locke' s JVo7'ks, 
vol. iv. p. 380. 

The opposition between 
Jewel and Hooker was so marked, 
that some of the opponents of 
Hooker quoted against him 


Jewel’s Apology. See Words- 
worth's Eccl. Blog. vol. iii, p. 
613. Dr. Wordsworth calls this 
‘ curious ; ’ but it would be much 
more curious if it had not hap- 
pened. Compare the remarks 
made hy the Bishop of Limerick 
{Parr's Works, vol. ii. p. 470, 
Kotes on the Sjintal Sermon), who 
says, that Hooker ‘ opened that 
fountain of reason,’ &c. ; lan- 
guage which will hardly be con- 
sidered too strong by those who 
have compared the Ecclesiastical 
Polity with the theological works 
previously produced by the Eng- 
lish chur^, . 
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The immense success of tliis great work of Cliilling- 
worth, must kaye aided that movement of which it is 
itself an evidence.32 It formed a decisive vindication 
of religious dissent and thus justified the breaking 
up of the Anglican church, which the same generation 
lived to witness. Its fundamental principle was adopted 
by the most influential writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, — such as Hales, Owen, Taylor, Burnet, Tillotson, 
Locke, and even the cautious and time-serving Temple; 
all of whom insisted upon the authority of private judg- 
ment, as forming a tribunal from which no one had the 
power of appeal. The inference to be drawn from this 
f seems obvious.^^ If the ultimate test of truth is indivi- 
i dual judgment, and if no one can affirm that the judg- 
t ments of men, which are often contradictory, can ever be 
/ infallible, it follows of necessity that there is no decisive 
Vcriterion of religious truth. This is a melancholy, and, 
as I firmly believe, a most inaccurate conclusion ; but 
it is one which every nation must entertain, before it 
can achieve that great work of toleration, which, even 
^ our ovnx country, and in our own time, is not yet 
^Consummated. It is necessary that men should learn 
J to doubt, before they begin to tolerate ; and that they 
I should recognize the fallibility of their own opinions, 
I before they respect the opinions of their opponents.®® 

way towards the justifying of 
moderate conformity.’ Calamus 
Life, vol. i. p. 234. Compare 
JPabner on the Church, vol. i. 
pp. 267, 268; and what is pro- 
bably an allusion to Chilling- 
worth in Doddridg^s Corresijgond. 
and Mary, vol. ii. p. 81. Sea 
also the opinion of Hobbes, in 
Aubrey's Letters and Lives, vol. i i. 
pp. 288, 629. 

A short hut able view of 
the aspect which the English 
mind now began to assume, will 
be found in Stdudlin, Geschichte 
der theologischen Wissenschaften, 
vol. ii. pp. 96 seq. 

85 lu Whately's Vingers tg 


Des Maizeanx {Life of Chil- 
lingworth, pp, 220, 221) says; 
‘His book was received with a 
general applause; and, what 
perhaps never happened to any 
other controversial work of that 
bulk, two editions of it were 
published within less than five 

months The quick sale 

of a book, and especially of a 
hook of controversy, in folio, is 
• a good proof that the author 
hit the taste of his time,’ See 
also Biographia Britannica, edit. 
Kippis, vol. iii. pp. 511, 512. 

Or, as Calamy eantiomsly 
puts it, Chillingworth’s work 
' appeared to mo to go a great 
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This great process is for from being yet completed in 
any country ; and the European mind, barely emerged 
from its early credulity, and from an overweening con- 
fidence in its own belief, is still in a middle, and, so to 
say, a probationary stage. When that stage shall bo 
finally passed, when we shall have learned to estimate 
men solely by their character and their acts, and not 
at all by their theological dogmas, we shall then bo 
able to form our religious opinions by that purely 
transcendental process, of which in every age glimpses 
have been granted to a few gifted minds. That this is 
the direction in which things are now hastening, must 
be clear to evei-y one who has studied the progress of 
modern civilization. Within the short space of three 
centuries, the old theological spirit has been compelled, 
not only to descend from its long-established supre- 
macy, but to abandon those strongholds to which, in 
the face of advancing knowledge, it has vainly at- 
tempted to secure a retreat. All its most cherished 
pretensions it has been foi-ced gradually to relinquish.^® * 

And although in England a temporary prominence has l 

recently been given to certain religious controversies, * 

still the circumstances attending them show the alter- ; 

ation in the character of the age. Disputes which, a ? 

century ago, would have set the whole kingdom in a | 

flame, are now regarded with indifference by the vast 



Christian Faith, pp. 188-198, 
there is a perspicuous statement 
of the arguments now commonly 
received against coercing men 
for their religious opinions. But 
the most powerful of these argu- 
ments are based entirely upon 
expediency, Avhich would have 
insured their reioction in an ago 
of strong religi ous convictions. 
Some, and only some, of the 
theological difficulties respecting 
toleration, are noticed in Cole- 
ridge's Lit. Remains, vol. i. pp. 
312-315; and in another Avork 
{The Friend, vol. i, p. 73), ho 
mentions, what is the real fact. 


‘ that same indifference which 
makes toleration so easy a virtue 
with us.’ See also Archdeacon 
Hare's Guesses at Truth, 2nd 
series, 1848, p. 278; andiV^c/^o^s’s 
Illustrations of Lit. Hist. vol. v. 
p. 817 : ‘a spirit of mutual tole- 
ration and forbearance has ap- 
peared (at least one good conse- 
quence of religious indifference).' 

It would be idle to offer 
proofs of so notorious a fact ; 
but the reader Avill be interested 
by some striking remarks in 
Capefgue, Hist, de la Riforme, 
vol. i, pji. 228, 229. 
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maiority of educated men. Tlio complications of modern 
society, and tlie immcn.se variety of interests into vjicli 
it is divided, have done much to distract the intellect, 
and to prevent it from dwelling npon subjects which a 
less-occupied people would deem of paramount impor- 
tance. Besides this, the accumulations of science are 
far superior to those of any former age, and offer sug- 
gestions of such surpassing interest, that nearly all our 
greatest thinkers devote to them the whole of their 
time and refuse to busy themselves with matters ot 
mere speculative belief. ■ The consequence is that what 
used to be considered the most important of all ques- 
tions, is now abandoned to inferior men, who mimic 
the zeal, without possessing the influence of those really 
great divines whose works are among the glories of our 
early literature. These turbulent polemics have, in- 
deed, distracted the church by their clamour, but they 
have’ not made the slightest impression upon the groat 
body of English intellect ; and an overwhelming ma-io- 
rity of the nation is notoriously opposed to that monastic 
and ascetic rehgion which it is now vainly attempted 
to reconstruct. The truth is, that the time for these 
thino-s has gone by. Theological interests have long 
ceased to be supreme ; and the affairs of nations are no 
longer regulated according to ecclesiastical views.®^ In 


S’' A writer intimatfily ac- 
quainted with, the social con- 
dition of the great Europpan 
countries, says : ' Eccle-siastical 
power is almost extinct as an 
active element in the political or 
social aifairs of nations or of 
individuals, in the cabinet or in 
the family circle; and a new 
clement, literary power, is taking 
its place in the government of 
the world.’ Laimfs Denmark, 
18.52, p. 82. On this natural 
tendency in regard to legisla- 
tion, see Meyer, Esprit dcs In- 
stitut, Judidaircs, vnl, i. p. 207 
note ; and a good summary in 
Stdudlin, Oesvh. dcr thvlog, 
Wissensdtaftai, -vo\. ii. pp. 304, 


,30.5. It i.s not surprising to find 
that many of tho clergy com? 
plain of a movement so sub- 
versive of their own power. 
Compare WareVs Ideal of a 
Christian Church, pp. 40, 1 OS- 
111, 38S; Sewell's Christum Doli- 
iies, pp. 276, 277, ZiQ •, Dabner's 
Treatise on the Church, yol. ii. 
p. 361. It is thus that every- 
thing is tending to confirm tlie 
remarkable prediction of Sir 
James Mackintosh, that ‘church- 
power (unless some revolution, 
auspicious to priestcraft, should 
replunge Europe in ignoi’ance) 
will certainly not survive tho 
nineteenth eontury.’ Mem. of 
Mackintosh, vol. i. p. 67. 
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England, wliere the niarcli lias been more rapid than 
elsowbore, tliis cliange is very observable. In every 
other department -vve have had a series of great 
and powerful tliinkers, who have done honour to their 
country, and have won the admiration of mankind. 
But for more than a century, We have not produced a 
single original work in the whole field of controversial 
theology. Eor more than a century, the apathy on this 
subject has been so maihed, that there has been made 
no addition of value to that immense mass of divinity 
which, among thinking men, is in every successive 
generation losing something of its former intorest.^s 


38 < « divines ” in England 

at the present day, her bishops, 
professors, and prebendaries, are 
not theologians. They are lo- 
gicians, chemists, skilled in the 
mathematics, historians, poor 
commentators upon Greek poets.’ 
Theodore Parker's Critical and 
Miscellaneous Writings, 1 848, 
p. 302. At p. 33, the same high 
authority says ; ‘ But, within the 
present century, what has been 
written in the English tongue, 
in any department of theological 
scholarship, which is of value 
and makes a mark on the age ? 
The Bridgetuater Treatises, and 
the new edition of Paleg , — 
blush to confess it, — are the 
best things.’ Sir William Ha- 
milton {Biscussions on Philo- 
sophg, 1852, p. 699) notices the 
decline of ‘British theology,’ 
though he appears ignorant of 
the cause of it. The Rev. Mr. 
Ward (Ideal of a Christian 
Church, p. 406) remarks, that 
‘ we cannot wonder, however 
keenly wo may mourn, at the 
decline and fall of dogmatic 
theology.’ See also Lord Jef~ 
frey's Essays, vol, iv. p. 337 : 
‘ ’Vfarburton, we think, was the 
last of our groht divines. . . . 


The days of the Oudworths and 
Barrows, the Hookers and Tay- 
lors, ai’c long gone by.’ l)r. 
Parr was the only English theo- 
logian since Warburton who 
possessed sufficient learning to 
retrieve this position ; but ho 
always refused to do so, being, 
unconsciously to himself, held 
back by the spirit of his age. 
Thus, we find him writing to 
Archbishop Magee, in 1823 : 

‘ As to myself, I long ago deter- 
mined not to take any active 
part in polemical theology.’ 
Parr's Works, vol. vii. p. 11. 

In the same way, since the 
early part of the eighteenth 
century, hardly any one has care- 
fully read the Fathers, except 
for mere historical and secular 
purposes. The first step was 
taken about the middle of tlie 
seventeenth century, when the 
custom of quoting them in s^r-. 
mons began to be abandoned. 
Burners Own Time, vol, i. pp. 
329, 830 ; Orine's Life of Owen, 
p. 184. After this they rapidly 
fell into contempt ; and the Rev. 
Mr. Dowling {Study of Eccle- 
siasi. History, p- 195) asserts, 
that 'Wateitond, who died in 
1740, was tlie last of our great 
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These are only some of the inmiinorable signs, which 
must he discornecl by every man who is not blinded by 
the prejudices of an imperfect education. An immense 
majoi’ity of the clergy, — some from ambitious feelings, 
but the greater part, I believe, from conscientious 
motives, — are striving to check the progress of that 
scepticism which is now gathering in upon us from 
every quarter.®^ It is time that these well-intentioned, 


patristical scholars.’ To this I 
may add, that nine years subse- 
quent to the death of Waterlaud, 
the obvious decay of profes- 
sional learning struck Warbiu-- 
ton, afterwards Bisliop of Glou- 
cester, so much, tliat he wroto 
to Jortin, somewhat roughly, 

‘ anything makes a divine among 
our parsons.’ See his Letter, 
written in 1749, in Isiehols's Il- 
lustrations of Lit. Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 173 ; and for other evidence of 
the neglect hy the clergy of their 
ancient studies, see Jones's Me- 
moirs of Horne, Bishop of Kor- 
wkrh, pp. 68, 184 ; and the com- 
plaint of Dr. Knowle.r, in 1766, 
in Mchols's Lit. Anec. vol. ii. p. 
130. Since then, attempts have 
been made at Oxford to remedy 
this tendency; but such at- 
tempts, being opposed by the 
general march of affairs, have 
been, and must be, futile. In- 
deed, so manifest is the inferi- 
ority of these recent efforts, that 
one of the most active cultiva- 
tors in that field frankly admits, 
that, in point of knowledge, hi.s 
own party has effected nothing ; 
and he even assorts, ■with greac 
bitterness, that ‘ it is melancholy 
to say it, but the chief, perhaps 
the only, English writer •who has 
any claim to be considered an 
ecclesiastical historian, is the 
infidel Gibbon.’ Hcwnian on the 
Devdop, of Christ. Boct. p. 5. 


As some writers, moved by 
their wishes rather than by their 
knowledge, seek to deny this, it 
may be well to observe, that the 
increase of scepticism since tlie 
latter part of the eighteenth 
centoy is attested by an im- 
mense mass of evidence, as will 
appear to whoever will com- 
pare the following authorities: 
Whatcly's Dangers to Christian 
Faith, p. 87 ; Kafs Social Con- 
dition of the People, vol. ii. p. 
606 ; Tocqueville, do la Demo- 
cratie, vol. ili. p. 72; J. H. 
Newman on Development, pp. 28, 
29; F. W. Newman's Natural 
History of the Soul, p. 197; 
Parr's Works, vol. ii. p. 6, voL iii. 
pp, 688, 689; Felkin's Moral 
Statistics, in Journal of Statist. 
Soa. vol, i. p. 541 ; Watson's 
Ohservaiions on. the Life of 
Wesley, pp. 156, 194; Mittcr, 
Hist, du Gnosticisme, vol, ii. p. 
485 ; Ward’s Ideal of a Christian 
Church, pp. 266, 267, 404; Tur- 
ner’s Hist. . of England, vol. ii, 
pp. 129, 142, vol. ili. p. 509; 
Priestley's Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 
127, l‘i8, 446, vol. ii. p, 751 ; 
Cappe's Memoirs, p. 367 ; 
Nichols’s Lit. A^iec. of Eighteenth 
Century, vol. iv. p. 671, vol. viii. 
p. 473 ; Nichols's Illust. of Lit. 
Hist. vol. V. p. 640 ; Gomhe's 
Notes on the United States, vol.ii, 
pp. 171, 172, 183. 
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fcliOTigli mistaken, men slionltl see tte delusion undoi* 
which they labour. That by which they are so much 
alarmed, is the intermediate step which leads from 
superstition to toleration. The higher order of minds 
have passed through this stage, and are approaching 
what is probably the ultimate form of the religious 
history of the human race. But the people at large, 
and even some of those who are commonly called 
educated men, are only now entering that earlier epoch 
in which scepticism^® is the leading feature of the 
mind. So far, therefore, from our apprehensions being 
excited by this rapidly-increasing spirit, we ought 
rather to do everything in our power to encourage that 
which, though painful to some, is salutary to all; 
because by it alone can religious bigotry be effectually 
destroyed. Nor ought we to be surprised that, before 
this can be done, a cei-tain degi’ee of suffering must 
first iatervene.‘‘k lt\pne ago, believes top mucin it is 


It has been suggested to 
me by an able friend, that tliere 
is a class of persons -who will 
misunderstand this expression ; 
and that there is another class 
who, without misundersbinding 
it, will intentionally misrepresent 
its meaning. Hence, it may bo 
well to state distinctly what I 
wish to convey by the word 
‘scepticism.’ By scepticism I 
merely mean hardness of belief ; 
so that an increased scepticism 
is an increased perception of the 
dilScnlty of proving assertions ; 
or, in other words, it is an 
increased application, and an 
increased division, of the rules 
of reasoning, and of the hiws of 
evidence. This feeling of hesi- 
tation and of suspended jtidg- 
mont has, in every department 
of thought, been the invariable 
preliminary to all the intellec- 
tual revolutions through which 
the human mind has passed; 


and w'ithout it, there could he 
no progress, no change, no civi- 
lization. In physics, it is the 
neces.sary precursor of science; 
in politics, of liberty ; in theo- 
logy, of toleration. These are 
the three leading forms of scep- 
ticism ; it is, therefore, clear, 
that in religion the sceptic steers 
a middle course between atheism 
and orthodoxy, rejecting both 
extremes, because he sees that 
both arc incapable of proof. 

■“ What a learned historian 
has said of the eiFect which the 
method of Socrates produced on 
a very few Greek minds, is appli- 
cable to that state through which 
a great part of Europe is now 
passing: ‘The Soeratic dialectics, 
clearing away from the mind its 
mist of fancied knowledge, and 
laying bjtre the real ignorance, 
produced an immediate effect, 
like the touch of the torpedo. 
The newly-created consciousuess 
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I but a natural reaction, that another age should believe 
itoo little. Such are the imperfections of our nature, 
Hhat we are compelled, by the very laws of its progress, 
ko pass through those crises of scepticism and of 
Imental distress, which to a vulgar eye arc states of 
fnational decline and national shame ; but which are 
ionly as the tiro by which the gold must be purged 
Ibeforo it can leave its dross in the pot of the refiner. 
To apply the imagery mf the great allcgoi-ist, it is 
necessary that the poor pilgrim, laden with the weight 
of accumulated superstitious, sliould struggle through 
the Slough of Despond and the Valley of Death, before 
he can roach that glorious city, glittering with gold 
and with jcAvels, of which the first sight is sufficient 
recompense for his toils and his fears. 

During the whole of the seventeenth century, this 
double movement of scepticism and of toleration con- 
tinued to advance ; though its progress was constantly 
chocked hy the two successor's of Elizabeth, who in 
everything reversed the enlightened policy of the great 
queen. These princes exhausted their strength in 
struggling against tho tendencies of an age they were 
unable to understand ; but, happily, tho spirit which 
they wished to quench had reached a height that 


of ignorance was alike unex- 
pected, painful, and humiliating, 
— a season of doubt and dis- 
comfort, yet combined with an 
internal working and yearnmg 
after truth, never before expe- 
rienced. Such intelleetiial quick- 
ening, which could never com- 
luenco until the mind had been 
disabused of its original illusion 
of false knowledge, was consi- 
dered by Socrates not merely as 
the itidex and preeursor, but as 
the indispensable condition of 
future progre.ss.’ Grate’s Hist, 
of Greece, vol. viii. pp. 614, 615, 
8vo, 1851. Compare Kritik 
ier reinen Vermmft, in Kanfs 
Werke, vol. ii. pp. 672, 677 *. 


' So ist der Skeptizismus ein 
Rubeplatz fiir die menschlicbe 
Vernunft, da sie sieh fiber ilire 
dogmati.sehe Wanderung besin- 
nen und den Entwurf von der 
Gegend maelien kann, wo sie 
sich belindet, um ibren Weg 
fornerhin mit mehrerer Sicber- 
beit wilhlen zu kduuen, aber 
niolit ein Wohnplatz zum bo- 
stiindigeu Aufeuthalte. ... So 
ist das skoptischo Verfahreu 
zwar an sieb selbst fiir die Ver- 
nunftfragen niclit befriedigend, 
aber docli voriibend, um ihre 
Vorsichtigkeit zu erweeken und 
auf grundliche Mittol zu weisen, 
dio sio in ibren rechtmassigeu 
Hesitzon sicbern konnen.* 
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mocked tlieir control. At the Kame time, the march of 
the English mind was still further aided hy the nature 
of those disputes which, during half a century, divided 
the country. In the reign of Elizabeth, the great 
contest had been between the church and its opponents ; 
between those who were orthodox, and those who were 
heretical. But in the reigns of James and Charles, 
theology was for tlie first time merged in politics. It 
was no longer a struggle of creeds and dogmas ; but 
it was a struggle between those who favoured the 
crown, and those who supported the parliament. The 
minds of men, thus fixed upon matters of real impor- 
tance, neglected those inferior pursuits that had en- 
grossed the attention of their fathers."*® When, at 
length, public affairs had reached their crisis, the hard 
fate of the king, which eventually advanced the inte- 
rests of the throne, was most injurious to those of the 
church. There can, indeed, bo no doubt that the 
circumstances connected with the execution of Charles, 
inflicted a blow upon the whole system of ecclesiastical 


Dr. Arnold, wlioso keen eyo 
noted this change, says {Lectures 
on Modern History, p, 232), 

‘ Wliat strikes ns predominantly, 
is, that what, in Elizabeth’s 
time, was a controversy between 
divines, was now a great political 
contest between the crown and 
the parliament.’ The ordinary 
compilers, such as Sir A. Alison 
{Hist, of Europe, vol. i. p. 51), 
and others, have entirely mis- 
represented this movement ; an 
error the more singular, because 
, the eminently political chai’acter 
of the straggle was recognized 
by several contemporaries. Even 
Cromwell, notwithstanding the 
difficult game he had to play, 
distinctly stated, in 16oo, that 
the origin of the war was not re- 
ligious. See Carlyle's Cromwell, 
vol. iii.p. 103; and corroborative 
evldenco in Walker's History of 


Independency, part i, p. 132. 
.Tamos I. also saw that the 
Puritans were more dangerous to 
the state than to the church: 

‘ do not so far differ from us in 
points of religion, as in their 
confused form of policy and 
parity; being ever di-scoutented 
.with tlio present government, 
and impatient to suffer any su- 
periority; which miiketh their 
sects iu.sufferahle in any woll- 
govoriiedcommonweallh.’ Speech 
of James L, in FarL Hist. vol. i. 
p. 982. See also the observa- 
tions ascribed to Do Eoe, in 
Sf)mcr.s Tracts, vol, ix. p. 572; 
‘The king and parliament fell 
out about matters of civil right; 
.... tho first difference be- 
tween the king and the English 
parliament did not, respect re- 
ligion, but civil property.’ 
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nutliol’ifcy, from 'whicli, in tins cotmtry, it lias never 
been able to recover. The violent death of the king 
excited the sympathies of the people and by thus 
strengthening the hands of the royalists, hastened 
the restoration of the monarchy,'’* But the mere 
name of that great party -which had risen to power, 
was suggestive of the change that, in a religions point 
of vieAV, was taking place in the national mind. It 
was, indeed, no light thing, that England should be 
ruled by men who called -themselves Independents ; 
and who, under that title, not only beat back the pre- 
tensions of the clergy, but professed an unbounded 
contempt for all those rites and dogmas which the 
clergy had, during many centuries, continued to amass.^-* 


" See Clarendon's Hist, of the 
Jichdlion, p. 716. SirW. Temple, 
in his Memoirs, observes, that 
the throne of Charles II. ivas 
strengthened by ‘ what had 
passed in the last reign.’ Temple's 
WorJes, vol. ii. p, 344. This may 
be illustrated by the remarks of 
M. Lamartine on the execution 
of Louis XVI. Hist, des Giron- 
dins, vol. V. pp. 86-7 : ‘ Sa mort, 
an contraire, alienait de la cause 
framjaiso cette partie immense 
des populations qui ne juge les 
ivinements humains que par le 
coeur. Lanaturehumaineestpa- 
thetiquo ; la rdpubliquo Toublia, 
ello donna a la royautd quelque 
chose du martyre, a la liberte 
quelque chose de la vengeance. 
Elle prepara ainsi une reaction 
contre la cause republicaine, et 
in it du e6t6 de la royaute la sen- 
sibilite, rinteret.les larmes d'une 
partie des peuples.’ 

The energy with which the 
House of Commons, in 1646, 
repelled the pretensions of ‘the 
Assembly of Divines,’ is one of 
many proofs of the determination 
of the predominant party not to 


allow ecclesiastical encroach- 
ments. See the remarkable de- 
tails in JParL Hist. vol. ili. pp. 
459-463 ; see also p. 1305. As 
a natural consequence, the In- 
dependents were the first sect 
which, when possessed of power, 
advocated toleration. ' Compare 
Orme's Life of Own, pp. 63-75, 
102-111 Somers Tracis, vol. 
xii. p. 642; Walter's Hist, of 
Independency, part ii. pp. 50, 
157, part iii. p. 22 ; Clanndon’s 
Hist, of the Rebellion, pp. 610, 
640. Some writers ascribe great 
merit to Jeremy Taylor for his 
advocacy of toleration {Heber's 
Life of Taylor, p. xxvii. ; and 
Parr's Works, vol. iv. p. 417); 
hut the truth is that when he 
wrote the famous Liberty of 
Prophesying, his enemies were in 
power; so that he was pleading 
for his own interests. When, 
however, the Church of England 
again obtained the upper hand, 
Taylor withdrew the concessions 
which he had made in the season 
of adversity. See the indignant 
remarks of Coleridgo {Lit. Re- 
mains, X(A. iii. p. 250), who, 
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True it is, that the Independents did not always 
push to their full extent the consequences of their o-wn 
doctrines.'*'’’ Still, it was a great matter to have those 
doctrines recognized hy the constituted authorities of 
the state. Besides this, it is important to remark, that 
the Puritans were more fanatical than superstitious."*® 
They were so ignorant of the real principles of govern- 
ment, as to direct penal laws against private vices ; 
and to suppose that immorality could he stemmed by 
legislation.'*’’ But, notwithstanding this serious error, 


though a great admirer of Taylor, 
expresses himself strongly on 
this dereliction : see also a re- 
cently published XeWer Percy, 
Biehop of Bromorc, in Nichols' t 
Illustrations of Lit. History, Toh 
vii. p. 464. 

Ho^rever, Bishop Short {His- 
tory of the Church of England, 
8vo, 1847, pp. 452, 468) says, 
what is undoubtedly true, tlr.it 
the hostility of Cromwell to the 
eluireh was not theological, but 
political. The same remark is 
made by Bishop Kennet. Note 
Burton' s Diary, vol. ii.p. 479. 
See also Vaughan's Cromwell, 
vol. i. p. xcvii. ; and on the gene- 
rally tolerant spirit of this great 
m!in, see Hallam's Const. Hist. 
vol. ii. p. 14 ; and the evidence 
in Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, 
vol. iii. pp. .37-47. But the 
most distinct recognition of the 
principle, is in a Letter from 
Cromwell toMajor- GeneralCraxu- 
ford, recently printed in Car- 
lyle's Cromwdl, vol. i. pp. 201, 
202, 8vo. 1846, In it Cromwell 
write.s, ‘Sir, the state, in choosing 
men to servo it, takes no notice 
of their opinions ; if they be 
willing faithfully to serve it — 
that satisfies.’ See additional 
proof in Carwitheris Hist, of the 
Church of Engl, vol.ii, pp. 245, 249. 


No one can understand the 
real history of the Puritans, who 
does not take this into considerii- 
tion. In the present Introduc- 
tion, it is impossible to discuss 
so large a subject ; and I must 
reserve it for the future part of 
this work, in which the history 
of England will be specially 
treated. In the mean time, I 
may mention, that the distinction 
between fanaticism and super- 
stition is clearly indicated, but 
not analyzed, by Archbishop 
Whately, in his Errors of Ro- 
manism traced to their Origin 
in Human Nature, p, 49. This 
should be compared with Hume's 
Philosophical Works, vol. iii. pp. 
81-89, Edinb. 1826, on the dif- 
ference between enthusiasm and 
superstition ; a diffei’ence which 
is noticed, but, as it appears to 
me, misunderstood, by Maclaine, 
in his Additions to Mosheim's 
Ecclesiast. Hist. vol. ii. p. 38. 

” Compare Barrington’s Ob- 
servations on the Statutes, p. 143, 
with Burton's Diary of the Par- 
liaments of Cromwdl, vol, i. pp. 
xcviii. 145, 392, vol, ii. pp. 35, 
229, In 1650, a second conviction 
of fornication was made felony, 
without benefit of clergy; but, 
after the Restoration, Charles II. 
and his friends found this law 
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tliey always resisted tlio aggressions oven of tlioir own 
clergy; and the destruction of the old episcopal hie- 
rarchy, though perhaps too hastily effected, must have 
produced many benoficial results. When the great 
party by whom these things were accomplished, was at 
length overthrown, the progress of events still continued 
to tend in the same direction. After the Restoration, 
the church, though reinstated in her ancient pomp, had 
evidently lost her ancient power.'*® At the same time, 
the new king, from levity, rather than from reason, 
despised the disputes of theologians, and treated ques- 
tions of religion mth what he considered a philosophic 
indifference.^® The courtiers followed liis example, and 
thought they could not err in imitating him, whom they 
regarded as the Lord’s anointed. The results were 
such as must he familiar even to the most superficial 
readers of English litei’aturo. That grave and measured 
scepticism, by which the Independents had been cha- 
racterized, lost all its decorum when it was trans- 
planted into tlic ungenial atmosphere of a court. The 
men by whom the king was surrounded, were unequal 
to the difficulties, of suspense ; and they attempted to 
fortify their doubts by the blasphemous expression of a 
v\ild and desperate infidelity. With scarcely an excep- 


ratber inconvenient ; so it was servations on the Life of Wesley^ 
repealed. SeeBlackstmte's Com~ pp. 129-131. 

■mmitaries, vol. iv. p. 65. Buckingham and Halifax, 

See Life of Ken, by a Lay- the two men who were perhaps 
man, edit. 1864, vol, i. p. 61. bestaequainted with Charles IL, 
At p. 129, the same ■writer both declared that he was a 
say.s, with sorrow, ‘ The church deist. CQwrg&xa Lingard's Hist. 
recovered much of her tern- of Engl. vol. viii. p. 127, with 
poral possessions, but not her Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, vol. 
spiritual rule.’ The power of v. p. 55. His subsequent con- 
tho bishops was abridged ‘ by version to Catholicism is exactly 
the destruction of the court of analogous to the increased dc- 
high-commission.’ Short's Hist, votion of Louis XIV. during the 
of the Church of England, p. later years of his life. In both 
595. See also, on the diminished cases, superstition was thenatural 
iulluonce of the Church-of-Eiig- refuge of a -umm-out and discon- 
land clergy after the Restoration, tented libertine, who had exhaus- 
Southey’s Life of Wesley ^ vol. i, ted all the resources of the lowest 
pp. 278, 279 ; and Watson's Ob- and most grovelling pleasures. 
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tion, all tliose writers wlao were most favoiirecl by 
CbarleSj cshaastcd tbe deyices of tbcir yibald spirit, in 
mocking a religion, of tbo natnre of wliicli tbey were 
profoundly ignorant. Those impious buffooneries 
would, by themselves, have left no permanent impres- 
sion on the age: but they deserve attention, because 
they were the corrupt and exaggerated representatives 
of a more general tendency. They were the unwhole- 
some ofispring of that spirit of disbelief, and of that 
daring revolt against authority, which characterized the 
most eminent Englishmen during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was this which caused Locke to be an innovator 
in his philosophy, and an Unitaiiau in his creed. It 
was this which made Newton a Socinian ; which forced 
Milton to be the great enemy of the church, and which 
not only turned the poet into a rebel, but tainted with 
Arianism the Paradise Lost. In a word, it was the 
same contempt for tradition, and the same resolution 
to spurn the yoke, which, being first carried into philo- 
sophy by Bacon, was afterwards carried into politics by 
Cromwell; and which, during that very generation, 
was enforced in theology by Chillingworth, Owen, and 
Hales ; in metaphysics by Hobbes and Gflanvil ; and in 
the theory of government by Harrington, Sydney, and 
Locke. 

The progress which the English intellect was now 
making towards shaking off ancient superstitions,^® was 


“ One of the most curious trial of two 'womenfoi’ witchcraft, 
instances of this may be seen in said to the jury : ‘ That there 
the destruction of the old notions are such creaUu’os as witches, I 
respecting witchcraft. This im- make no doubt at all ; for, first, 
portant revolution in onr opi- the Scriptures have affirmed so 
nions was effected, so far as the much ; secondly, the wisdom of 
educated classes are concerned, all nations hath provided laws 
between the Eestoration and the against such persons, which is 
11 evolution; that is to say, in an argtiment of their confidence 
1660, the majority of ecluealod of such a crime.’ GwmpbaWs 
men still believed in witchcraft; Lines nf the Chief Justices, vol. i. 
while in 1688, the majority dis- pp. 665, 566. This reasoning 
believed it. In 1665, tbe old was irresistible, and the witches 
orthodox view was stated by wore hung; but the change in 
Chief-Baron Hale, who, on a public opipion began tp affect 
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still further aided by the extraordinary zear displayed 
in the cultivation, of the physical sciences. This, like 
all great social movements, is clearly traceable to the 
events by which it was preceded. It was partly cause, 
and partly effect, of the increasing incredulity of the 
ago. The scepticism of the educated classes made 
them dissatisfied with those long-established opinions, 
which only rested on unsupported authority ; and this 
gave rise to a desire to ascertain how far such notions 
might be verified or refuted by the real condition of 


fjvcn the judges, and after this 
iTifliineholy exliibition of the 
Chi ef-Ilaron, such scenes bocam o 
griulually rai’or; tliough Lord 
Campbell is mistaken in sup- 
posing (p. 5f)3) that this was 
‘ tlu> last capital conviction in 
England for the crime of he- 
viteliing.’ So far from this, 
tliree persons wore executed at 
Exeter for -witchcraft in 1682. 
See Hutchinson's Historical Es- 
say concerning Witchcraft, 1720, 
pp. 56, 67- Hutchinson says: 
‘1 suppose these are the last three 
that have been hanged in Eng- 
land.’ If, however, one may 
rely upon a statement made by 
Hr. Parr, two witches were hung 
at Northampton in 1705 ; and in 
‘1712, five other witches suffered 
the same fate at the same place.’ 
J^arr’s Worhs, vol. iv. p. 18‘2, 8vo, 
1828. This is the more shameful, 
because, as I shall hereafter 
prove, from the literature of that 
time, a disbelief in the existence 
of witches had become almost 
universal among educated men ; 
though the old superstition was 
still defended on the judgment- 
scat and in the pulpit. As to 
the opinions of the clergy, com- 
pare Cudworth's intdket. Syst. 
vol. iii. pp. 345, 348 ; Vernon 
Correspond, vol. ii. pp. 302, 303 ; 


Burt's Letters from the North of 
Scotland, vol. i, pp. 220, 221; 
Wesley's Journals, pp. 602, 713. 
W esley, who had more influence 
than all the bishops put together, 
says: ‘It is true, likewise, that 
the English in general, and, in- 
deed, most of the men of learning 
in Europe, have given up all ac- 
counts of witches and apparitions 
as mere old wives’ fables. I am 
sorry for it. .... The giving 
up witchcraft is, in effect, giving 
up the Bible. .... But I can- 
not give up, to all the Deists in 
Groat Britain, the existence of 
witchcraft, till I give up the 
credit of all history, sacred and 
profane.’ 

However, all was in vain: 
Every year diminished the old 
belief; and in 1736, a generation 
before W esley had recorded these 
opinions, the laws against witch- 
craft were repealed, and another 
vestige of superstition effaced 
from the English statute-book. 
See Barrington on the Statutes, 
p. 407 ; Note in Burton's Diary, 
vol. i. p. 26 ; Harris’s Life of 
Hardwic/ce, vol. i. p. 307. 

To this it may be interesting 
to add, that in Spain a witch was 
burned so late as 1781. Tich- 
nor's Hist, of Spanish Literature, 
vol. iii. p, 238. 
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tilings. A curious instance of tlie rapid progress of 
this spirit may he found in the woi*ks of an author who 
■was one of the most eminent among the mere literary 
men of his time. While the Civil War was barely 
decided, and three years before the execution of the 
king, Sir Thomas Browne published his celebrated 
vrovk, colled Inquiries mto Vulgar ami Gom^im Eriws.'^^ 
This able and learned production has the merit of 
anticipating some of those results which more modern 
inquirers have obtained but it is chiefly remarkable, 
as being the first systematic and deliberate onslaught 
ever made in England upon those superstitious fancies 
which were then prevalent respecting the external 
world. And what is still more interesting is, that the 
circumstances under wliich it appeared make it evident, 
that while the learning and genius of the author 
belonged to himself, the scepticism which ho displayed 
respecting popular belief was forced on him % the 
pressure of the age. 

In or about 1633, when the throne was still occupied 
by a superstitious prince ; when the Church of England 
was at the height of her apparent poAver; and Avhen 
men Avere incessantly persecuted for their religious 
opinions — this same Sir Thomas Browne Avrote his 
lieligio Medici , in Avhich avo find all the qualities of 
his later Avork, except the scepticism. ■ Indeed, in the 
Beligio Medici, there is shown a credAility that must 
have secured the sympathy of those classes AA-lrich Avero 
then dominant. Of all the prejirdiccs Avhich at that 
time Avere deemed an essential part of the popular 
creed, there Avas not one Avhich BroAvne ventured to 
deny. Ho announces his belief in the philosopher’s 
stone in spirits, and tutelary angolsj®® and in 

The first edition was pub- known ; but Mr. Wilkin sup- 
listed in 1646. Works of Sir poses that it was written ‘be- 
Th.omas Browne, vol. ii. p. 163. tween the years 1633 and 1635.’ 

See the notes in Mr. Wil- Preface to Religio Medial, in 
kin’s edition of Hfowne’s Works, Brovmds Works, vol. ii. p. 4. 
Lond. 1836, vol, ii. pp. 284, 360, ^ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 68. , 

861. Ibid, vol, ih p. 47. 

The precise date is nn- 

— 
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palmistry.®® He not only poroniptorily nfllrms tlio reality 
of -witclies, but be says that iboso who deny their exist, 
once are not merely infidels, but atheists.®^ He care- 
fully tells us that he reckons his nativity, not from his 
birth, but from his baptism ; for before he was baptized, 
he could not be said to exist.®® To these touches of 
wisdom, he moreover adds, that the more improbable 
any proposition is, the greater Ins willingness to assent 
to It ; but that when a thing is actually impossible, he 
is on that very account prepared to believe it.®® 

Such were the opinions put forth by Sir Thomas 
Browne in the finstof the two great works hepreisented 
to the world. But in liis Inquiries into Vulgar Errors, 
there is displayed a spirit so entirely different, that if 
it were not for the most decisive evidence, we could 
hardly believe it to be written by the same man. The 
truth, howovei’, is, that during the twelve years which 
elapsed between the two works, there was completed 
that vast social and intellectual revolution, of which 
the overthrow of the church and the execution of the 
king wore but minor incidents. We know from the 
literature, from the private correspondence, and from 
tho public acts of that time, how impossible it was, 
even for the .strongest minds, to escape the efiects of 
tho general intoxication. Ho wonder, then, that 
Browne, who certainly was inferior to several of his 

extract. This is the ‘ credo quia 
impossibile est,’ originally one 
of Tertnllian’s absiudities, and 
once quoted in the House of 
Lords by the Duke of Argyle, 
as ‘ the ancient religious maxim.' 
Pari. Hist. vol. xi. p. 802. Con^- 
pare the sarcastic remark ou this 
maxim m Xh?: lissay concerning 
Human Understanding, book iv. 
chap, xriii. Locke's IVo^'ks, 
vol. ii. p. 27 1. It vas the spirit 
embodied in this sentence ■which 
supplied Celsus -with some fof- 
miidable arguments agai net the 
Fathers. Ai'rtucZcr’* of ike 
Church, Tol. i. pp. 227, 2?8. 


. ** Or, as he calls it, * chi- 
romancy.’ Iteligio Mcdki, in 
Browne's Works, vol, ii. p. 89. 

‘ For my part, I have ever 
believed, and do now know, tliat 
there are witches. They that 
doubt of these, do not only 
deny them, but spirits ; and are 
obliquely, and upon consequence, 
a sort, not of infidels, but athe- 
ists.’ Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 43, 44. 

“ ‘ From this I do compute 
or calculate my nativity.’ Ibid, 
vol. ii. p. ,04. 

Refigio Medici, see. ix. in 
Brewnc's Works, vol. ii. prp, 13, 
14: unfortunately too long to 
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contemporaries, sliotild have been affected hj a move- 
ment which they were unable to resist. It would have 
been strange, indeed, if he alone had remained uninflu- 
enced by that sceptical spirit, which, because it had 
boon arbitrarily repressed, had now broken all bounds, 
and in the reaction soon swept away those institutions 
ud'iich vainly attempted to stop its course. 

It is in this point of view that a comparison of the 
two works becomes highly intei*esting, and, indeed, 
very important. In this, his later production, we hear 
no more about believing things because they are impos- 
sible ; but we are told of ‘ the two great pillars of 
truth, experience and solid reason.’ We are also 
reminded that one main cause of eiTor is ‘ adherence 
unto authority that another is, ‘neglect of in- 
quiry ; ’ *5’^ and, strange to say, that a third is ‘ credu- 
' lity.’ All this was not very consistent with the old 
theological spirit ; and we need not, therefore, be sur- 
prised tliat Browne not only exposes some of the innu- 
merable blunders of the Fathers,®'* but, after speaking 
of errors in general, curtly adds : ‘ Many other's there 
are, which we resign unto divinity, and perhaps deserve 
not controversy.’ 

The difierence between these two works is no bad 
measure of the rapidity of that vast movement which, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, was seen in 
every branch of practical and speculative life. After 
the death of Bacon, one of the most distinguished 
Englishmen was certainly Boyle, who, if compared 
with his contemporaries, may be said to rank immedi- 
ately below Newton, though, of course, very inferior to 
him as an original thinker.®® With the additions ho 

““ Inquiries into Vulgar and errors is the credulity of men.’ 
Common Errors, book iii. chap. Book i. chap. v. vol, ii. p. 208. 
xxyiii. in Browne's Voris, rol. ii, See two amusing instances 
p. 534. in vol. ii. pp. 267, 438. 

Ibid booki. chap. vii. vol. ii. Vulgar and Common Errors, 

p. 225. book vii. chap, xi., m Broimds 

‘A supinity, or neglect of vol. iii. p; 326. 

inquiry.’ Ibid, book i. chap. v. ^ Monk {Life of Bentley, vol. 

vol. ii. p. 211. i. p. 37) says, that Boyle’s dis- 

‘ A third cause of common coveries ‘havp placed his name 
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made to our knowledge we are not immediately con- 
cerned ; kut it may be mentioned, that he was the first 
who instituted exact experiments into the relation be- 
tween colour and heat; ®^ and by this means, not only 
ascertained some very important facts, but laid a founda- 
tion for that union between optics and thermoties, which, 
though not yet completed, now merely waits for some 
great philosopher to strike out a generalization largo 
enough to cover both, and thus fuse the two sciences 
into a single study. It is also to Boyle, more than to any 
other Englishman, that we owe the science of hydro- 
statics, in the state in which we now possess it.®l* Ho 
is the oi’iginal discoverer of that beautiful law, so fertile 
in valuable I'esults, according- to which the elasticity of 
air varies as its density.®® And, in the opinion of one 


in a rank second only to that of 398 ; and his of CJieviistri/f 
Newton and this, I believe, is vol. i. p. 204. 
true, notwithstanding the iai- This was discovered by 
niense superiority of Newton. Boyle about 1C50, and confirnii/d 
Powell on Eadiant by Mariotto in 1G7G. See 
Heat {Brit. Assoc, vol. i. p. WheweWs Hist, of the Inductive 
287), with Lloyd's liefort on Sciences, \o\. \\. pp. 657, 688; 
Physical Optics, 1834, p. 338. Thomson’s Hist of Chemistry, 
Bor the remarks on colours, see vol. i. p. 210; Tttrner's Chemis- 
Boyle’s Wor&s, vol. ii, j?p. 1-40 ; try, voi. i. pp. 41, 200 ; Brande’s 
and for the account of his ex- Chemisiry, vol. i. p. 363. This 
periments, pp. 41-80; and a law has been 6i\ipirically veri- 
slight notice in Brewster’s Life tied by the I'rench Institute, 
of Hewton, vol, i. pp. 1.55, 1.") 6, and found to hold good for a 
230. It is, I think, not generally pressure even of twenty-seven 
known, that Power is said to be atmospheres. See Chal/is on the 
indebted to Boyle for originating Maihcinaticed Theory of Fluids, 
some of his experiments on in SLrih liejwrt of' Brit. Assoc. 
colours. See a letter from p. 226 ; and Hcrschel’s Bat. 
Hooke, in Boyle’s Works, vol. v. Philos, p. 231. Although Boylo 
p. 533. preceded Mariotte by a quarter 

I)r. Wliowell {Bridgewater of a century, the discovery is 
Treatise, p. 266) M-oli observes, rather unfairly called tlie law 
that Boyle and Pascal are to of Boyle and Mariotte; while 
hydrostatics what Galileo is to foi-eign writers, refining on this, 
mechanics, and Copernicus, Kep- frequently omit the name of 
ler, and Newton to astronomy. Boyle altogether, and term it 
See also on Boyle, a.s the founder the law of Mariotte! Sec, for 
of hydrostatics, Thomson’ s Hist. iweAxww., Liehig s Lettn-s on 
of the Royal Society, pg. 397, Chemistry, p. I2G ; 
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of tlie most oim'ncnt modern imturalistsi it was Boyle 
who opened up those chemical inquiries, which went 
on accumulating* until, a century later, they supplied 
the means by which Lavoisier and his contemporaries 
fixed the real basis of chemistry, and enabled it for the 
first time to take its proper stand among those sciences 
that deal with the external world.''*’ 

The application of these discoveries to the happiness 
of Man, and particularly to what may be called the 
material interests of civilization, will be traced in 
another part of this work ; but what I now wish to 
observe, is the way in which such investigations harmo- 
nized with the movement I am attempting to describe. 
In the whole of his physical inquiries, Boyle constantly 
insists upon two fundamental prmciples : namely, the 
importance of individual experiments, and the compa- 
rative unimportance of the facts which, on these sub- 
jects, antiquity has handed down.^’ These are the 


Divers Mats, vol. viii. p. 122 ; Deports of Brit. Assoc, vol. vl. 
Kaemti's Meteorology, p. 236; p. 163. See further respecting 
Comte, Philos. Pos. vol. i. pp. 23oyle, Robin et Verdeil, Ckimie 
683, 645, vol. ii. pp. 484, 615; haatowhjuc, Paris, 1853, vol. i. 
Pouillet, Elemens de Physique, pp. 576, 577, 679, vol. ii. p; 24 ; 
vol. i. p. 339, vol. ii. pp. 58, and Sprengel, Hist, de la Mkle~ 
183. cine, vol. iv. p. 177. 

‘L’un des cr^ateurs de la This disregard of ancient 
physique exp^rimentale, Villus- authority appears so constantly 
tre Eobert Boyle, avait aussi in his works, that it is difficult 
reconnu, d^s le milieu du dix- to clioose among innumerable 
septi5me siMe, une grande passages which might be quoted, 
partio des faits qui servant au- I will select one which strikes 
jourd’hui de base a cette ehimie me as well expressed, and is 
noxivelle.’ Cuvier, Progres des certainly very characteristic. In 
Sdenoes, vol. i. p. 30. The his Free Inquiry into the vul- 
‘ aussi ’ refers to Key. See also garly received Notion of Nature, 
Ctmer, Hist, des Sciences Naiu~ he says [Boylds Works, voL iv. 
rdles, part ii. pp. 322, 346-349. p. 359), ‘For lam wont to judge 
A still more recent writer says, of opinions as of coins; 1 con- 
that Boyle ‘stood, iu fact, on sider much less, in any one that 
the very brink of the pneumatic lam to receive, whose inscrip- 
chemistry of Priestley ; he had tiou it bears, than what metal 
in his hand the key'to the great it is made of. It is indifferent 
discovery of Lavoisier.’ John- enough to me whether it was 
ston on Dimorphous Bodies, in stamped many years or ages 
70L. I. B B 
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two great keys to kis metliod : they are tlio views 
wkicli he mkerited from Bacon, and they are also the 
views which have been held by evciy man who, during 
the last two centuries, has added anything of moment 

f the stock of human knowledge. First to doubt, '2 
.en to inquire, and then to discover, has been the 
'ocess universally followed by our great teachers. So 
strongly did Boyle feel this, that though he was an 
eminently religious man,'^^ he gave to the most popular 
of his scientific works the title of The Scejytical Ghemist •, 
meaning to intimate, that until men were sceptical con- 
cei’niug the chemistry of their own time, it wmukl bo 
impossible that they should advance far in the career 
which lay befoi’e them. ITor can we fail to observe 
that this remarkable work, in which such havoc was 
made with old notions, was published in the 

, year after the accession of Charles II., in whose reign 


Binco, or came but yesterday Kobert Boyle.’ Humloldt's Cos* 
from the mint.’ In other places mos, vol, ii. p. 730. 
ha speaks of the ‘schoolmen’ ” On the sincere Christianity 
and ‘ gownmen ’ with a con- of Boyle, compare liurnefs Lives 
tempt not much inferior to that and Characters, edit. Jebb, 1833, 
expressed by Locke himself. pp. 361-360; Jti/e o/ jSTct, a 
lrL\\\s Considerations totich- Layman, vol. i. pp. 32, 83 ; 
ing Experimental Essays, he Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise, 
says {Boyle's Worhs, vol. i. p. p. 273. He made several at- 
197), ‘ Perhaps you will wonder, tempts to reconcile the soientiflo 
Pyrophilus, that in almost every method with the defence of es- 
one of the following essays I tablished religious opinions. See 
should speak so doubtingly, and one of the best instances of this, 
use so often perhaps, it seems, m Boyle's vol. v. p)p. 38, 

it is not improbable, and such 39. 

other expressions as argue a The Sceptical Chemist is in 
diffidence of the truth of the Boyle’s Works, \ohi. pp. 290- 
opinions I incline to,’ &c. In- 371. It wont through two edi- 

deed, this spirit is seen at every tions in the autlior’s lifetime, 

turn. Thus his Essay on Crys- an unusual success for a book 
which, considering the then of that kind, Boyle’s Works, 
state of knowledge, is a re- vol. i. p. 376, vol. iv. p. 89, vol. 

markable production, is en- v. p. 345. I find from a letter 

titled ‘ Doubts and Experiments written in 1696 {Fairfax Cor* 
touching the curious Figures of respondence, vol. iv. p. 344), 
Salts.’ Works, vol. ii. p, 488. that Boyle’s works were then' 
It is, therefore, with good reason becoming scarce, and tlmt there 
that M. Humboldt terms him was an intention of reprinting 
• fch.6 cautious and doubting the whole of them. In regard 
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tlie spread of incredulity was indeed rapid, since it was 
seen not only among the intellectual classes, but even 
am,ong the nobles and personal friends of the king. It 
is true, that in that rank of society, it assumed an 
offensive and degenerate form. But the movement 
must have been one of no common energy which, in 
so early a stage, could thus penetrate the recesses of 
the palace, and excite the minds of the courtiers; a lazy 
and feeble race, who from the frivolity of their habits 
arc, under ordinary circumstances, pre(hsposed to super- 
stition, and prepared to believe whatever the wsdom 
of their fathers has bequeathed to them. 

In everything this tendency was now seen. Every- 
thing marked a growing determination to subordinate 
old notions to new inqumies. At the very moment 
when Boyle was prosecuting his la-bours, Charles II.^ 
incorporated the Eoyal Society, which was formed with 
the avowed object of increasing knowledge by direct 
experiment.^'^ And it is well worthy of remark, that 
the charter now first granted to this celebrated institu- 
tion declares that its object is the extension of natural 
laiowledge, as opposed to that which is supernatural.'^** 


to the Scepioctl Chemist, it was 
BO popixlar, that it attracted the 
attention of jMonconys, a Prench 
traveller, who visited London in 
1663, and from whom we learn 
that it was to be bought for 
four shillings, ‘ponr qnatro 
chelins.’ Voyages dcMonconys, 
vol. iii, p. 67, edit. 1696 ; a 
book containing some veiy 
curions facts respecting London 
ill the reign of Charles II. ; but, 
so far as I am aware, not quoted 
by any English historian. In 
Bprenge^s Hist, de la Mklccine, 
voL V. pp. 78-9, there is a sum- 
maiy of the views advocated in 
the Sceptical Chemist, respect- 
ing which Sprengel says, ‘ Ce 
fut cependant aussi en Angle- 
terre que s’eleverent les pre- 
miers doutes sur Texactitude 
des explications chimiqiies.’ 


‘ Prom the nature and con- 
stitution of the Eoyal Society, 
the objects of their attention 
were necessarily unlimited. The 
physical sciences, however, or 
those which are promoted by 
experiment, were their declared 
objects ; and experiment was 
the method which they professed 
to follow in accomplishing their 
purpose.’ Thomson's Hist, of ike 
Royal Society, p. 6. AVIien the* 
society was first instituted, ex- 
periments wore so unusual, that 
there was a difficulty of finding 
tho necessary workmen in Lon- 
don. See a curious passage in: 
WddisHist. of the Royal Society, 
1848, vol. ii. p. 88. / 

Dr. Paris {l^fe of Sir H. 
Davy, 1831, vol. ii. p, 178) says, 

‘ Tho chapter' of the Eoyail 
Society states, that it was estab- 
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It is easy to imagine -with what terror and disgust 
these things were viewed by those inordinate admirers 
of antiquity who, solely occupied in venerating past 
ages, are unable either to respect the present or hope 
for the future. These great obstructors of mankind 
played, in the seventeenth century, the same part as 
they play in our own day, rejecting every novelty, and 
therefore opposing every improvement. The angry 
contest which arose between the two parties, and the 
hostility directed against the Royal Society, as the first 
institution in which the idea of progress was distinctly 
embodied, are among the most instructive parts of our 
history, and on another occasion I shall relate them at 
considerable length. At present it is enough to say, 
that the reactionary party, though led by an over- 
whelming majority of the clergy, was entirely defeated ; 
as, indeed, was to be expected, seeing that their oppo- 
nents had on their side nearly all the intellect of the 
country, and were moreover reinforced by such aid as 
the court could bestow. The progress was, in truth, 
so rapid as to carry away with it some of the ablest 
members even of the ecclesiastical profession ; their love 
of knowledge proving too strong for the old traditions 
in which they had been bred. But these were excep- 
tional cases, and, speaking generally, there is no doubt 
that in the reign of Charles II. the antagonism between 
physical science and tbe theological spirit was such as 
to induce nearly the whole of the clergy to array them- 


lished for the improvement of 
natural science. This epithet 
jirtilwraZ was originally intended 
to imply a meaning, of which 
very few persons, I believe, are 
aware. At the period of the 
establishment of the society, the 
arts of witchcraft and divina- 
tion were ve:iy extensively en- 
couraged; and the word Maiwrai 
was therefore introduced in 
contradistinction to sufematu- 
ral’ The charters granted by 
Charles II. are printed in WelcPs 


History of the Hoyal Society, 
vol. ii. pp. 481-521. Evelyn 
{Diary, 13 Aug. 1662, vol. ii. p. 
195) mentions, that the object 
of the Eoyal Society was ‘na- 
tural knowledge.' See also 
Auibrefs Letters and Lives, vol. 
ii. p. 358 ; Dulteney's Hist, of 
Botany, vol. ii. pp. 97, 98; and 
on the distinction thus estab- 
lished in the popular mind be- 
tween natural and supernatui’al, 
compare Boyle's Works, vol. ii. 
p. 455, vol. iv. pp. 288, 359. 
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selves against tlie science, and seek to bring it into 
discredit. l!for ought we to be surprised that they 
should have adopted this course. That inquisitive and 
experimental sph'it which they wished to check was 
not only offensive to their prejudices, but it was also 
detrimental to their power. For, in the first place, the 
mere habit of cultivating physical science taught men 
to require a severity of proof which it was soon found 
that the clei’gy were, in their own department, unable 
to supply. .And, in the second place, the additions made 
to physical knowledge opened new fields of thought, 
and thus tended still further to divert attention from 
ecclesiastical topics. Both these effects would of 
course be limited to the comparatively few persons 
who were interested in scientific inquiries : it is, how- 
ever, to be observed, that the ultimate results of such 
inquiries must have been extended over a far wider 
surface. This may be called their secondary influence ; 
and the way in which it operated is well worth our 
attention, because an acquaintance with it will go far 
to explain the reason of that marked opposition whicli 
has always existed between superstition and know- 
ledge. 

It is evident, that a nation perfectly ignorant of 
physical laws will refer to supernatural causes all the 
phenomena by which it is surrounded.'^^ Bui so sooU 


” The speculative view of this 
tendency has been recently illus- 
trated in the most comprehensive 
manner by M. Auguste Comte, 
in his FMlosophie Positive ; and 
his conclusions in regard to the 
earliest stage of the human mind 
are confirmed by everything we 
know of barbarous nations ; and 
they are also confirmed, as ho 
has decisively proved, by the 
history of physical science. In 
addition to the facts he has 
adduced, I may mention, that 
the history of geology supplies 
evidence analogous to that which 


ho has collected from other de- 
partments. 

A popular notion of the work- 
ing of this belief in supernatural 
causation may be seen in a, cir- 
cumstance related by Combe. 
He says, that in the middle 'Of 
the eighteenth century the etjaii-, 
try west of Edinburgh was iso 
unhealtli}', ‘ that every spHiig’ 
the farmers and their servants 
were seized with fever and ague.' 
As long as the cause of this was 
unknown, ‘ these wsitations were 
believed to be sent by Provi- 
dence;’ but after a time the 
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as natural science begins to do its -work, tbere are 
introduced tbe elements of a_ great eliange. Eack sue- 
cessive discovery, by ascertaining the law that governs 
cextam events, deprives them of that apparent mystery 
in which they were formerly mvolyed '• Ihe^ love of 
the marvellous becomes proportionably diminished ; 
and when any science has made such progress as to 
enable those who are acquainted with it to foretell the 
events with which it deals, it is clear that the whole of 
those events are at once withdrawn from the jurisdic- 
tion of supernatural, and brought under the authority 

land was drained, the ague dis- 
appeared, and the inhabitants 
perceived that what they had 
believed to bo supernatural was 
perfectly natural, and that the 
cause was the state of the land, 
not the intervention of the^ 

Deity. Comba'a Conatitution of 
Man, Edinh. 1847. p. 166. 

I say apparent mystery, 
because it does not at all lessen 
the real mystpry. But this does 
not affect the accuracy of my 
remark, inasmuch as, the people 
at largo never enter into such 
subtleties as the difference be- 
tween Law and Cause; a dilfer- 
enee, indeed, which is so neg- 
lected, that it is often lost sight 
of' even in scientific books. All 
that the people know is, that 
events whieh they once believed 
to bo directly controlled by the 
Deity, and modified by Him, are 
not only foretold by the human 
mind, but are altered by Ininian 
interference. The attempts whi ch 
Paley and others have made to 
solve this mystery by rising 
from, the laws to the cause, are 
evidently futile, because to the 
eye of reason the solution is as 
incomprehensible asthe problem; 
and the arguments of tire natural 
theologians, in so far as they are 


arguments, must depend on rea- 
son. As Mr, Newman truly says, 
‘A God uncaused and existing 
from eternity, is to the full as 
incomprehensible as a world un- 
caused and existing from eter- 
nity. Wo must not reject the 
latter theory as , incomprehen- 
sihlo ; for so is every other pos- 
sible theory.’ Newman' a Nattirnl 
History of the Soul, 1849, p. 36. 
The truth of this conclusion i.s 
nnintentionally confirmed by the 
defence of the old method, which 
is set np by Dr. Whewell in his 
Bridgewater TrcAtise, pp. 262-5 ; 

. because the remarks made by, 
that able writer refer to men 
who, from their vast powers, 
were most likely to rise to that 
transcendental view of religion’ 
which is ■ slowly but steadily' 
gaining ground among us. Kant, 
probably the deepest thinker of 
the eighteenth century, clearly : 
saw that no arguments drawn,' 
from the external world could 
prove the existence of a First 
Cause. See, among other pas- 
sages, two particularly remark- 
able in Kritik der rdnen Fcr- 
nunft, Kanis Werke, vol. ii. pp, 
478, 481, on ‘ der physikotheo- 
logische jBeweis.* 
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of natural po'wers.'^^ The hnsiness of physical philo- 
sophy is, to explain external phenomena mth a view to 
their prediction ; and every snccessful prediction which 
is recognised by the people causes a disruption of one 
of those links which, as it were, hind the imagination 
to the occult and invisible world. Hence it is thatf^ 
supposing other things equal, the superstition of a| 
nation must always boar an exact proportion to the 
extent of its physical knowledge. This may be in som^' 
degree verified by the ordinary experience of mankind. 
For if we compare the different classes of society, we. 
shall find that they are superstitious in proportion as 
the phenomena with which they are brought in contact 
have or have not been explained by natm-al laws. The 
credulity of sailors is notorious, and every literature 
contains evidence of the multiplicity of their supersti- 
tions, and of the tenacity with which they cling to 
them.®° This is perfectly explicable by the principle I 
have laid down. Meteorology has not yet been raised 
to a science ; and the laws which regulate winds and 
storms being in consequence still unknown, it naturally 
follows, that the class of men most exposed to their 

Tills is tersely expressed by Heher's Journey through India, 
M. Lamennais : ‘ Pourquoi les vol. i. p. 423 ; Eichnrdson's 
corps gravitent-ils les iins vers Travels in the Sahara, vol. i. p 
lesautres? ParceqiieDieuravou- 11; Burckhardt's Travels in 
lu, disaient les anciens. Parqe- Arabia, yo\. ii, p. ZVi', Davis's 
qtie les corps s’attirent, dit la Chinese, vol. lii. pp. 16, 17 ; 
science.' Maury, Legendes du Travels of Ihn Datuta in the 
Moyen Age, p. 33. See to the Fourteenth Century, p. 43 ; Jour- 
samo effect Mackafs Beligious ml of Asiai. Soc. vol. i. p. 9; 
Development, 1860, vol. i. pp. 6 , Works of Sir I'homas Browne, 
30, 31, and elsewhere. See also vol. i. p. 130 ; Hist, of 

a partial statement of the anti- Europe, vol. iv. p. 566 ; Barnes's 
thesis in Copleston' s Inquiry into Travels into Bokhara, vol, iii. p. 
necessity^ and Predestinatimi, p. bZ; Leigh Bunt's Autolnography, 
49 ; an ingenions hut oven'atcd 1850, vol. ii. p. 256; Cumber- 
book. jVmeirs, 1807, vol. i. pp. 

I much regret that I did 422-425; Walshls Brazil., 
not collect proof of this at an pp. 96, 97 ; Bichardson’s Arciio 
earlier period of my reading. Erpedition, vol. i. p. 93 ; Hol- 
But having omitted taking the crofts Memoirs, vol. i. p. 207, 
requisite notes, I can only refer, vol. iii. p. 197. 
on the superstition of sailors to 
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dangers should be precisely the class which is most 
superstitious.®^ On the other hand, soldiers live upon 
an element much more obedient to anan, and they are 
less liable than sailors to those risks which defy the 
calculations of science. Soldiers, therefore, have lower 
inducements to appeal to supernatui'al interference; 
and it is universally observed, that as a body they are 
leas super.stitious than sailors. If, again, wo compare 
agriculturists with manufacturers, -we shall see the 
operation of the same principle. To the cultivators of 
land, one of the most important circumstances is the 
weather, which, if it turn out unfavourable, may at once 
defeat all their calculations. But science not having yet 
succeeded iu discovering the laws of rain, men. are at 
present unable to foretell it for any considerable period ; 
the inhabitant of the countiy is, therefore, driven to be- 
lieve that it is the result of supernatural agency, and we 
still see the extraordinary spectacle of prayers offered up 
in our churches for dry weather or for wet weather ; a 
superstition which to future ages -will appear as childish 
as the feelings of pious awe with which our fathers 
regarded the presence of a comet, or the approach of 
an eclipse. We are now acquainted with the laws 
which determine the movements of comets and eclipses ; 
and as we are able to predict their appearance, we have 
ceased to pray that we may be preserved from them,®^ 


*' AndokidGS, when accused 
before the dikastejy at. Athens, 
said, 'No, dikasts; the dangers 
of accMation and trial are 
human, but the , dangers en- 
countered at sea are divine.’ 
Groie's Jlist. of Greece, vol. xi. 
p. 252. Thus, too, it has been 
obsex-ved, that the dangers of the 
whale-fishery stimulated the su- 
perstition of the Anglo-Saxons. 
See Kemble’s Saxons in, England, 
vpl. i. pp. 390, 391. Ennan, 
who mentions the dangerous 
navigation of the Lake of Baikal, 
says, ‘ There is a saying at 
Irkutsk, that it is only upon 


the Baikal, in the autumn, that 
a man learns to pray from his 
heart.’ Er man’s Travels in Si- 
beria, vol. ii. p. 186. 

In Europe, in the tenth cen- 
tury, an entire army fied before 
one of those appearances, which 
would now scarcely terrify a 
child: ‘Toute I’armeo d’Othon 
se disporsa subitement k I’appa- 
rition d’une dclipse de soleil, qui 
la remplit do terrour, et qui fut 
rogardee commo I’annonce du 
malheur qu’on attendait depuis 
longtemps.’ Sprengel, Hist, de 
la Medecine, vol. ii. p. 368. The 
terror inspired by eclipses was 
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? But because our researches into the pheuomena of rain 
fhappen to have been loss successful,®® we resort to the 


not finally destroyed before the 
eighteenth century; and in the 
latter half of the seventeenth 
century they still caused great 
fear both in France and in Eng- 
land. See Evelyn's Diary, vol. 
ii. p. 52, vol. iii. p. 372 ; Car- 
lyles Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 366 ; 
Letires de Patin, rol. iii. p. 36. 
Compare Voyages de Monconys, 
vol. V. p. 104, vrith Hare's 
Guesses at Truth, 2nd series, 
pp. 194, 195. There jDrobahly 
never lias been an _ ignorant 
nation whose superstition has 
not been excited by eclipses. 
For evidence of the universality 
of this feeling, see Symes’s Em- 
bassy to Ava, vol. ii. p. 296 ; 
Baffles' Hist, of Java, vol. i. p. 
630; Southey's Hist, of Brazil, 
vol. i. p. 364, vol. ii. p. 371; 
Marsden’a Hist, of Sumatra, p. 
159 ; Niebuhr, Description do 
V Arable, p. 105 ; Moffat's South- 
ern Africa, p. 837 ; Mungo Park's 
Travels, vol. i. p. 414 ; Moor- 
croft’s Travels in the Himalayan 
Provinces, vol. ii. p. 4; Craw- 
furd's Hist, of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, vol. i. p. 305; Ellis's 
Polynesian Researches, vol. i. p. 
331 ; Mackay's Religious Deve- 
lopment, vol. i. p. 425 ; Works 
of Sir W. Jones, vol, iii. p. 176, 
vol. vi. p. 16 ; Wilson’s Note in 
the Vishnu Purana, p. 140 ; 
Wilson's Theatre of the Hindus, 
vol, i. part ii. p. 90 ; Montucla, 
Hist, dcs Mathematiqiies, vol. i. 
p. 444; Asiatic Researches, voi. 
xii. p. 484 ; Wards View off the 
Hindoos, vol. i. 
cotds Hist, of 
123; Kohl's 


iii. p. 440, vol. vi. p. 216 ; 
Murray's Life of Bruce, p, 103 ; 
Turner's Enbassy to Tibet, p. 
289 ; Grotds Hist, of Greece, 
vol, vii. p. 432, vol, xii. pp. 205, 
657 ; Journal Asiatique, I* serio, 
vol, iii. p. 202, Paris, 1823; 
Clot-Bey, de la Pcsic, Paris, 1840, 
p. 224. 

In regard to the feelings in- 
spired by comets, and the in- 
fluence of Bayle in removing 
those superstitions late in the 
seventeenth century, compare 
Tennemann, Gesch. der Philo- 
soph., vol. xi. p. 252 ; Le Vassor, 
Hist, de Louis Kill, vol. iii, p, 
415 ; Lettres de Sevigne, vol. iv, 
p. 336; Autobiography of Sir S. 
D’Ewes, edit, Halliwell, vol. i. 
pp. 122, 123, 136. 

“ On the peculiar complica- 
tions which have retarded me- 
teorology, and thus prevented us 
from accurately predicting the 
weather, compare Forbes on Me- 
teorology, in Second Report of 
British Association,^^. 249-251 ; 
Cuvier, Progres des Sciences, vol. 

i. pp. 69, 248 ; Kaemtds Meteor- 
ology, pp. 2-4 ; Prout's Bridge- 
water Treatise, pp. 290-295 ; 
Somerville's Physical Geog. vol. 

ii. pp. 18, 19. But all the best 
authorities are agreed that this 
ignorance cannot last long ; and 
that the constant advance whieh 
we are now making in physical 
science wiU eventually enable us 
to explain ev^en these phenomena. 
Thus, for instance, Sir John 
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I impious contrivance of calling in the aid of the Deity 
ito supply those deficiencies ia science which are the 
,| result of our o%vn sloth ; and we are not ashamed, in 
^ our public churches, to prostitute the rites of religion 
I by using them as a cloafe to conceal an ignorance wo 
i ought frankly to confess The agriculturist is thus 


as they may appear, are yet the 
necessary rosxilts of principles as 
lixecl, and perhaps as simple, as 
those wliieli direct the reroln- 
tions of the solar system. Could 
we unravel the intricate maae, 
wo might trace the action of each 
distinct cause, and hence dedxice 
the ultimate effects arising from 
their combined operation. With 
the possession of such data, wo 
might safely predict the state of 
the weather at any future period, 
as wo now calculate an eclipse of 
the sun or moon, or foretell a con- 
junction of the planets.’ Leslie's 
natural Philosophy, p. 405 : see 
also p. 185, and the remarks of 
Mr. 8now Harris {Brit. Assoc, 
for 1844, p. 241), and of Mr. 
Hamilton {Journal of Gcog. Soo. 
rol. xix. p. xci.) Thus, too. Dr. 
Whewell {Bridgewater Treatise, 
p. 3) says, that * the changes of 
winds and skies are produced by 
causes, of whoso rules “no phi- 
losophical mind ” will doubt tlio 
fixity.’ 

This connexion between 
ignorance and devotion is so 
clearly marked, that many na- 
tions have a separate god for tlie 
weather, to whom they say their 
prayers. In countries where men 
stop short of this, they ascribe 
the clianges to witchcraft, or to 
some other supernatural power. 
Bee Mariner's Tonga Islands, vol. 
ii. pp. 7, 108; Tuckey's Expedii, 
to the Zaire, pp. 214, 216; Ellis's 
Hist, of Madagascar, vol. ii. p. 


354 ; Asiatic Jlesearchcs, vol. vi. 
pp. 19S, 194, 297, vol. xvi. pp. 
223, 342; Southey's Hist, of 
Brazil, vol. iii. p.'l87; Davis’s 
Chinese, vol. ii. p. 1 iA -, Beausohi'e, 
Hist, de Manichk, vol. ii. p. 
394; Cudworth's Intellect Syst. 
vol. ii. p. 539. The Hindus re- 
fer rain to supernatural causes 
in the Big Veda, which is the 
oldest of their religions books ; 
and they have held similar no- 
tions ex'er since. Big Veda 
Sanhita, vol. i. pp. xxx. 10, 19, 
26, 145, 175, 206, 224, 225, 266, 
266, vol. ii. pp. 28. 41, 62, 110, 
153, 168, 164, 166,192,199,231, 
258, 268, 293, 329 ; Journal of 
Asiatic Soc. vol. iii. p. 91 ; Cole- 
man's Mytliol. of the ifwcZjw, p. 
Ill; Ward’s View of the Hin- 
doos, vol. i. p. 38. See furthertwo 
curioxis passages in the Dabistan, 
vol. i. p. 115, vol, ii. p. 337 ; and 
on the ‘ Hain-makers,’ compare 
Catlin’s Horth-American Indians, 
vol. i. pp. 134-140, with Bu- 
chanan! s Borth- American In- 
dians, pp. 258, 260: also a pre- 
cisely similar class in Africa 
{Moffat's Southern Africa, pp. 
305-32.5), and in Arabia {Bie- 
huhr, Desc, de I Arabic, pp. 237, 
238). 

Coming to a state of society 
nearer our own, we find that in 
the ninth centiuy it was taken 
for granted in Christian countries 
that wind and hail were the work 
of wizards {Beander's Hist, of the 
Church, vol. vi. pp. 118, 139) ; 
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that similar Tiews passed on to 
tlie sixteenth century, and were 
sanctioned by Luther {Maury, 
Ligendes Fieuscs, pp. 18, 19); 
and finally, that when Swinburne 
was in Spain, only eighty years 
ago, he found the clergy on the 
point of putting an end to tlie 
opera, because they ‘ attributed 
the want of rain to the influence 
of that ungodly entertainment.’ 
Swinburne's Travels through 
Spain in llTb and 1776, vol. i 
177, 2nd edit. London, 1787. 

‘ See some remarks by the 
Rev. Sli*. Ward, which strike me 
a’s ratlier incautious, and which 
certainly are dangerous to his 
own profession, as increasing the 
hostility between it and science, 
in Ward’s Ideal of a Christian 
Church, p, 278. What Cole- 


ridge has said, is worth attend- 
ing to : see The Friend, vol. iii. 
pp. 222, 223. 

M. Kohl, whose acuteness 
as a traveller is well known, 
has found that the agricultural 
classes are the ‘ most blindly ig- 
norant and prejudiced' of ail. 
KoM's Russia, p. 365. And Sir 
R. Murchison, who has enjoyed 
extensive means of obsenmtion, 
familiarly mentions the ‘ credu- 
lous farmers.’ Murchison^s Si- 
luria, p. 61. In Asia, exactly 
the same tendency has been no- 
ticed : see Marsden's Hist, of 
Sumatra, p. 63. Some curious 
evidence of agricultural super- 
stitions respecting the weather 
may be seen in Montdl, Hist, 
des divers Mats, voL iii. pp. 31, 
39. 
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taught to ascribe to supernatural agency the most im- 
portant plienomena -witli wbich he is concerned ; and 
there can be no doubt that this is one of the causes of 
those superstitious feelings by ■which the inhabitants of 
the country are unfavourably contrasted with those of 
the town.®^ But the manufacturer, and, indeed, nearly 
every one engaged in the business of cities, has em- 
ployments, the success of which being regulated by his 
own abilities, has no connexion with those unexplained 
.acvents that perplex the imagination of the cultivators 
I of the earth. He who, by his ingenuity, works up the 
■'I raw material, is evidently less alSected by uncontrol- 
able occurrences, than he by whom the raw matei-ial 
originally grown. "Wliether it is fair, or whether it 
js wet, he pursues his labours -with equal success, and 
learns to rely solely upon his own energy, and tbe 
cunning of his own arm. As the sailor is naturally 
more superstitious than the soldier, because he has to 
deal with a more tmstable element ; just in the same 
way is the agricultmist more superstitious than the 
mechanic, because he is more frequently and inoi-e 
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seriously affected by events wMclitlie ignorance of some 
men makes them call capricious, and the ignorance of 
other men makes them call supernatural. 

It -would be easy, by an extension of these remarks, 
to show bow the progress of manufactures, besides 
increasing the national wealth, has done immense 
service to civilization, by insph’ing Man with a confi- 
dence in his own resources ; and how, by giving luso 
to a new class of employments, it has, if I may so say, 
shifted the scene in which superstition is most likely 
to dwell. But to trace this would carry me beyond 
my present limits ; and the illustrations already given 
are sufficient to explain how the theological spirit must 
have been d iminished by that love of experimental 
science, which forms one of the principal features in 
the reign of Charles II.®* 

I have now laid before the reader what I conceive to 
be the point of view from which we ought to estimate 
a period whose true nature seems to me to have been 
grievously misunderstood. Those political writers who 
judge events without regard to that intellectual develop- 
ment of which they are but a part, will find much to 
condemn, and scarcely anything to approve, in the 
reign of Charles II. By such authors, I shall bo cen- 
sured for having travelled out of that narrow path in 
which history has been too often confined. And yet I 


In tills point of vie-w, the 
opposite tendencies of agricnl- 
ture and manufactures are judi- 
ciously contrasted by Mr. Porter, 
at the end of his essay on the 
Statistics of Agriculture, Journal 
of the Statist. Soc. Tol. ii. pp. 
295, 296. 

““ Indeed, there never has been 
a period in England in -wliich 
physical experiments -were so 
fashionable. This is merely 
worth observing as a symptom 
of the age, since Charles II. and 
the nobles were not likely to add, 
and did not add, anything to our 
knowledge; and their patronage 


of science, such as it was, degraded 
it rather than advanced it. Still, 
the prevalence of the taste is curi- 
ous; and in addition to the picture 
drawn by Mr. Macaulay {Hist, of 
England, 1st edit. vol. i. pp. 408- 
412), I may refer tho reader to 
Moncony s' Voyages, vol. iii. p. 31 ; 
Sorbkre's Voyage to England, 
pp. 32, 33 ; Evelyn’s Diary, vol. 

ii. pp. 199, 286; Ikpys’ Diary, 
vol. i. p. 375, vol. ii. p. 34, vol. 

iii. p. 85, vol. iv. p. 229; 
neis Ovm Time, vol. i. pp. 171, 
322, vol. ii. p. 275; Burnet's 
lives, p. 144; Campbell! s Chief- 
Justices, vol. i. p. 582. 
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aio at a loss to perceive liow it is possible, except by 
the adoption of such a course, to understand a period 
which, on a superficial view, is full of the grossest 
inconsistencies. This diJficulty will be rendered very 
obvious, if we compare for a moment the nature of the 
government of Charles with the great things which, 
under that government, were peaceably effected. Never 
before was there such a want of apparent connexion 
between the means and the end. If we look only at 
the characters of the rulers, and at their foreign policy, 
we must pronounce the reign of Charles II. to be the 
worst that has ever been seen in England, If, on tbo 
other hand, we confine our observations to the laws 
which were passed, and to the principles which were 
established, ’we shall be obliged to confess that this 
same reign forms one of the brightest epochs in our 
national annals. Politically and morally, there were to 
bo found in the government all the elements of con- 
fusion, of weakness, and of crime. The king himself 
was a mean and spiritless voluptuary, without the 
morals of a Christian, and almost without the feelings 
of a man.®° His ministers, with the exception of 
Clarendon, whom he hated for his virtues, had not one 
of the attributes of statesmen, and nearly all of them 
were pensioned by the crovm of Prance.^® The weight 


*** His treatment of his young 
■vrife immediately after marriage 
is perhaps the worst thing re- 
corded of this base and con- 
temptible prince. Lister's Life 
of Clarendon, vol. ii. pp. 146-153. 
This is matter of proof; hut 
Burnet ( Own Time, toI. i. p. 522, 
and vol. ii. p. 467) whispers a 
horrible suspicion, which I can- 
not believe to be true, even of 
Charles IL, and which Harris, 
who has collected some evidence 
of his astounding profligacy, does 
not mention, though he quotes 
one of the passages in Burnet. 
Harris’s Lives of the Stuarts, vol. . 
V. pp. 36-43. However, as Hr. 


Parr says, in reference to another 
accusation against liirn, ‘ There 
is little occasion to blacken the 
memory of that wicked monarch, 
Charles II., by the aid of in- 
vidious conjectures.’ Notes on 
James II. in Parr's Worhs, vol. 
iv. p. 477. Compare Fos^s His- 
tory/ of James II. ■p. 71. 

Even Clarendon has been 
charged with receiving bribes 
from Louis XIV.; but for this 
there appears to be no good autho- 
rity. Compare HaUanCs Const. 
Hist. vol. ii. pp. 66, 67 note, with. 
CampbelVs Chancellors, vol. iii. 
p. 213. 
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of taxation was increased,®' wliile tlio seeni’ity of the 
kingdom was diminished.'-'® By the forced surrender 
of the charters of the tows, onr municipal rights were 
endangered.®* By shutting the exchequer, our national 
credit was destroyed.®-* Though immense sums were 
spent in maintaining our naval and military power, we 
were loft so defenceless, that when a war broke out, 
which had long been preparing, we seemed suddenly to 
be taken by surpiiso. Such was the miserable incapa- 
city of the government, that the fleets of Holland were 
able, not only to ride triumphant round our coasts, but 
to sail up the Thames, attack our arsenals, burn our 
ships, and insult the metropolis of Bngland.®® Yet, 
notwithstanding all these things, it is an undoubted 
fact, that in this same reign of Charles II, more steps 
were taken in the right direction than had been taken, 
in any period of equal length, during the twelve cen- 

*' Tho panic caused by this 
scandalous robbery is described 
by Do Foe ; Wilson's Life of JJe 
Foe, vol. i. p. /52. Sea_ also Ca- 
lamy's Life of Himself, Tol. i. p. 
78 ; Parker' s Hist of his Own 
Time, pp. 141-143. The amount 
stolen by the king is estimated 
at 1,328,526?. Sinclair’s Hist 
of the Revenue, vol. i. p. 316, 
According to Lord Campbell, 
‘nearly a million and a half.’ 
Lives if the Chancellors, vol. iv. 
p, 113. 

There is a very curious ac- 
count in Pi'pys' Diary, vol. iii, 
pp. 242-264, of the terror felt by 
the Londoners on this occasion. 
Pepys himself buried his gold (p, 
261 and pp. 376-379). Lvelyu 
{Diary, vol. ii, p. 287) says ; 
‘The alamo wa.s so greate, that 
it put both country and citty into 
a puniq, fcare, and consternation, 
such a« I hope I shall never see 
more ; every body was flying, 
none knew why or whither.’ 


Lister's Life of Clarendon, 
vol. ii. p. 377 ; Harris's Lives of 
the Stuarts, vol. iv. pp. 340-344. 

Immediately after the Ko- 
storation, the custom began of 
appointing to naval comm-ands 
incompetent youths of birth, to 
the discouragement of those able 
officers who had been employed 
under Cromwell. Compare Bur- 
net’s Own Time, vol. i. p, 290, 
with Pepys' Diary, \o\. ii. p. 413, 
vol. iii. p»p. 68, 72. 

Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, 
vol. T. pp. 323-328. Tho court 
was so bent on abrogating the 
charter of tho city of London, 
that Saunders was made chief- 
justice for the express purpose. 
See Campbell's Chief -Justices, 
vol. ii. p. 69, Iloger North says 
{Lives of the Norths, vol. ii. p. 
67), ‘Nothing was aceonnted at 
court so meritorious as the pro- 
curing of charters, as the lan- 
guage then was,’ Compare Bid- 
strode’s Memoirs, pp. 379, 388. 
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fcuries y^Q liad occupied tHe soil of Britain, By tlia 
mere force of that intellectual movement, wliicli waa 
unwittingly supported by the crown, there were effected, 
in the course of a few years, reforms which changed 
the face of society. The two great obstacles by 
Avhich the nation had long been embarrassed, consisted 
of a spiritual tyranny and a territorial tyranny: tlie 
tjnanny of the church and the tyranny of the nobles. 
An attempt w'as now made to remedy these evils ; not 
by palliatives, but by striking at the power of the classes 
who did the misclnef. For now it was that a law was 
placed on the statute-book, taking away that celebrated 
writ, which enabled the bishops or their delegates to 
cause those men to be burned whose religion was diffe- 
rent to their own.®'^ FTow it was that the clergy were 
deprived of the privilege of taxing themselves, and 
were forced to submit to an assessment made by the 
ordinary legislature.®*^ Now, too, there was enacted a 


The most important of these respondence. Appendix to Fox's 
reforms were carried, as is nearly tTames II. p. exxiv. 
always the case, in opposition to Blackstonds Commentaries, 
the real wishes ,of the ruling vol. iv. p. 48 ; Campbells Chan' 
classes, Charles 11. and James II, cellars, vol. iii, p. 431. This 
often said of the Habeas Corpus destruction of the writ De Hwre- 
Act, ‘that a government could tico comburendo w&s in 1^11 . It 
not subsist with such a law.’ Bal- is noticed in Palmer's Treatise on 
rymple's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 104. the Church, vol. i. p. 500 ; and 
Lord- Keeper Guilford was eveu in Collier's Ecclcsiast, Hist. vol. 
opposed to the abolition of mill- viii. p. 478. 
tary tenures. ‘ He thought,’ says This was in 1664, Seethe 
his brother, ‘ the taking away of account of it in Collier's Eccle- 
the tenures a desperate wound siast. Hist. vol. viii. pp. 463-466; 
to the liberties of the people of Collier, who is evidently dis- 
England.’ lAves of the Norths, pleased by the change, says : 
vol. ii. p. 82. These are the sort ‘ The consenting, therefore, to be 
of men by whom great nations taxed by the temporal Commons, 
are governed. A passage in Life makes the clergy more dependent 
of James,hy Himself, cCLXt.OleLvke, on a foreign body, takes away 
vol. ii. p, 621, con&’ms the state- tho right of disposing of their 
ment ui Dalrymple, so far as own money, and lays their es- 
James is concerned. This should tatos in some measure at dis* 
be compared with a letter from cretion.’ See also, on the injury 
Louis IQV., in the Barillon cor- this has inflicted on tho church, 
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law forbidding any bisliop, or any ecclesiastical couid:, 
to tender tbe ex-officio oatb, by which the church had 
hitherto enjoyed the power of compelling a suspected 
person to criminate himself.®^ In regard to the nobles, 
it was also daring the reign of Cliaides II. that tl)o 
House of Lords, after a sharp struggle, Avas obliged to 
abandon its pretensions to an original jurisdiction in 
civil suits ; and thus lost for ever an important resource 
for extending its own influence.'®® It was in the same 
reign that there was settled the right of the people to 
be taxed entirely by their i-epreseutatives ; the House 
of Commons having ever since retained the sole power 
of proposing money bills, and regulating the amount of 
imposts, merely leaving to the Peers the form of con- 
senting to Avhat has been already determined.'®' These 
were the attempts Avhich Avei’O made to bridle the 
clergy and the nobles. But there Avero also effected 

Lathhiiry's Hist, of Convocation, 
pp. 259,260. And Coleridge (XjVc- 
rary Bemains, a'oI. iv. pp. 152, 

153) points this out as charac- 
terizing one of the three ‘ grand 
evil epochs of onr present 
church.’ So marked, hoAvever, 

Avas the tendency of that time, 
that this most important measure 
was peaceably effected hy an 
arrangement between Sheldon 
and Clarendon. See the notes 
by Onslow in Burners Own Time, 
vol. i. p. 340, vol. iv. pp, 508, 

509. Compare Lord Camden’s 
statement {Pari. Hist. vol. xvi. p. 

;h tlie speech of Lord 
xii. p. 77) : and 
ooke’s case 
Mr. Car- 
Church of 

England, vol. ii. p. 354, Oxford, 

1849) grieves over * this depri- 
of the liberties of the 
clei^.’ 

Car. II. c. 12. Compare 
Life of Toolee, vol. i. 


Commentaries, vol. iii. p. 101. 
Mr. ITallam {Const, Hist. vol. i. 
pp. 197, 198) has adduced evi- 
dence of the way in which the 
clergy Avere accustomed to injure 
their opponents by the ex-officio 
oath. 

This was the issue of the 
famous controversy respecting 
Skinner, in 1669; and ‘from 
this time,* says Mr. Hallam, ‘ the 
Lords h.ave tacitly abandoned all 
pretensions to an original juris- 
diction in civil suits.’ Const. 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 1 84. There is an 
accoxmt of this case of Skinner, 
which was connected with the 
Eiist-India Company, in MilHs 
Hist, of India, vol. i. pp, 102, 
103. 

Hallani’s Const. Hist. vol. 
ii. pp. 189-192 ; and Eccleston's 
English Antiquities, p. 326. The 
disputes between the two houses 
respecting taxation, are noticed 
very briefly in Parker's Hist, of 
his Own 2’wne, pp, 135, 136, 
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other things of equal importance. By the destruction 
of tlie scandalous prerogatives of ,P^y^9;ftige___audJ^Kq- 
emptiqn, a limit was set to the power of the sovereign 'i 
To ’vex his refractory subjects.*®^ By the Habeas 
Corpus Act, the liberty of eveiy Englishman was made 
as certain as law could make it; it being guaranteed 
to him, that if accused of crime, he, instead of lan- 
guishing in prison, as had often been the case, should 
be brought to a fair and speedy trial.'®^ By tlie Sta- ; | 
tute of Frauds and Perjuries, a security hitherto tin- 1 , 

known was conferred upon private property,^°^ By the ' 

^ /% ' ' 
The ‘ famous rights of pur- *** On the Habeas Corpus Act, 
vpyance and pro-cmptioii ’ were -which became law in 1679, sea ■ - ''4s"- 

abolished by 12 Car. II. c. 24. Cartifhcll's Chancellors, vol. iii. ' y/ / , 

Hallai/Cs Const, Hist. vol. ii. p. pp. 345-347; AfacAwiilosA, 

11. Burke, in his magnificent tion of 1688, p. 49 ; and Lin- 

speech on Economical Keform, ffardls Hist, of England, . , 

describes the abuses of the old p. 17. The peculiarities of 

system of purveyance. Burke's law, as compared with the imita-'’’'’ ‘ - ■ ' 

Works, \q\. i. p. 239. See also tions of it in other countries, are / y 

Kemble's Saxons in England, vol. clearly stated in Mci/cr, Esprit 
YL.p, Barrington on the des Institutions Judiciaircs, ^ '■'■T 

6Yn^Mfcs, pp. 183-185, 237 ; Ain- ii. p. 283. IVIr. Lister (A?/s 0 / " " -i 

gard's Hist, of England, vol. ii. Clarendon, yo\. ii. p. 454) says : 
pp. 338, 339; Sinclair's Hist, of ‘ Imprisonment in gaols beyond 
the Revenue, vol. i. p. 232 ; Pari, the seas was not prevented by ' 

Hist. vol. iii. p.. 1299. These law till the passing of the Habeas 


passages will give an idea of the Corpus Act, in 1679.’ / 

iniquities practised under this ‘®'* Blackstone {Commentaries, f -iii 

‘right,’ which, like most gross vol. iv. p. 439) culls this ‘a great 
injustices, was one of the good and necessary security to private^Ay’.^p/'-, 



injustices, was one of the good and necessary security to privateP-A’. 
old customs of the British con- property ;’ and Lord Ctunpbell 
stitution, being at least as ancient {Chancellors, vol. iii. p. 423),^ 
as Canute. See Allen on the terms it ‘ the most important ff, 

Royal Prerogative, p. 152. In- and most beneficial piece ofj./? "" 

deed, a recent writer of consider- juridical legislation of wliich we j 

able learning {Spence, Origin of can boast.’ On its effects, com-'"%'’'^ '* '"’f 

the Laws of Euro'pe, p. 319) pare Jones’s valuable Commen- 

derives it from tho Eoman law. Uiry on Ismus (Works of Sir W. ' ^ 

A bill had been brought in to Jones, vol. iv. p. 239) with ■-, 

take it away in 1656. fSee Bu?’- Story’s Conflict of Imu'S, pp. 521, ; j * ■ 

ton's Cromwellian Diary, vol. i. 522, 627, 884; and Tayler on ’ 

p. 81. When Adam Smith wrote, Statute Law, in Journal^ of yri,, 

it still existed in France and Statistical Society, vol. i-yii. p. •' t 4ff fr 

Germany. Wealth of Kations, 
hook iii. chap. ii. p. 161, 

VOL, I, 
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, ■ abolition of general impeacbments, an end was pnt to a 
■ 4 ' '. great engine of tyranny, ■with ■which po'sverlul and nn- 
scrnpulons men had frequently ruined their political 
adversaries.io® By the cessation of those laws which 
restricted the liberty of printing, there lyas laid the 
foundation of that great Public Press, which, more 
than any other single cause, has diflused among the 
people a knowledge of their own power, and lias thus, 
to Ml almost incredible extent, aided the progress of 
English civilization,*®® And, to complete this iioble 
picture, there were finally destroyed those feudal inci- 
dents, which our Norman conquerors had imposed,— the 
mihtary tenures ; the court of wards ; the fines for 
alienation ; the right of forfeiture for marriage by rea- 
son of tenure ; the aids, the homages, the escua^^the , 
primer seisins ; and all those mischievous subtleties, of 
"which the naere names sound in modern ears as a wild 
and barbarous jargon, but which pressed upon our an- 
cestors as real and serious evils.*®' 
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JW Lord Campbell (Ziwso/iJ/ie Harris, though an incinstrions 
0ianceUors,\o\. iii.p. 247) says, collector, -was a man of slender 
that the struggle in 1C67 ‘ put ability, and not at all awe of 
an end to general impeacliments/ the real nature of a chiingo, of 
Printing at first was regu- which tlio obvious and imme- 
lated by royal proclamations ; diately practical results formed 
'then by the Star-chamber ; and the smallest part. The true point 
afterwards by the Long Parlia- of view is, that it was a formal 
ment. The decrees of the Star- recognition by the legislature 
chamber were taken as the basis that tlie Middle Agos were 
of 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 33 ; but extinct, and that it was necessary, 
this act expired in 1 67 9, and was to inaugurate a more modern imd 
not renewed during the reign of innovating policy. Hereafter I 
Charles II. Compare Jilack- shall have occasion to examine 
stone's Comment, vol, iv. p. 152, tliisindetail, andshowhowitwas 
with Eun^sHist. of Newspapm’s, merely a symptom of a revolu- 
vol. i. p. 154, and Fox's Hist, of tionary movement. Inthe mean- 
James IL p, 146, time the reader may refer to the 

The fullest account I have very short notices in 
seen in any history, of this Hist, of Feudal Property, 
great Revolution, which swept Blackstone's Comment, 'vo\. \x. pp. 
away the traditions and the IQ, ^7 i Hallam's Const. Hist, jol, 
language of feudalism, is that ii. p. 11 ; Farl. Hist. vol. iv. pp. 
given in Harris's lAves of the 63, 167, 168; Meyer, histitutions 
Stuarts, vol. iv. pp. 360-378. But Judidaires, vol. ii. p. 68. 
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Those were the things which were done in the reign 
of Charles II. ; and if we consider the misera^'C in- 
competence of the king, the idle profligacy of his court, 
the unblushing venality of his ministers, the constant ^ 
conspiracies to wHch the country was exposed from 
within, and the unprecedented insults to which it was 
subjected from without ; if we, moreover, consider that 
to all this there were added two natural calamities of 
the most gi’ievous description, — a Great Plague, which 
thinned society in all its ranks, and scattered confusion 
through the kingdom, and a Great Fire, which, besides 
increasing the mortality from the pestilence, destroyed 
in a moment those accumulations of industry by which 
industry itself is nourished ; — if we put ail these 
tilings together, how can we reconcile inconsistencies 
apparently so gross ? How could so wonderful a pro- 
gress be made in the face of these unparalleled dis- 
asters? How eould such men, under such circumstances, 
effect such improvements ? These are questions which 
our political compilers are unable to answer ; because 
they look too much at the peculiarities of individuals, 
and too little at the temper of the age in which those, 
individuals live. Such witers do not perceive that 
the history of every civilized country is the history of 
its intellectual development, which kings, statesmen, 
and legislators are more likely to retard than to hasten ; 
because, however great their power may be, they are 
at best the accidental and insuflScient representatives 
of the spirit of their time ; and beeause, so far from 
being able to regulate the movements of the national 
mind, they themselves form the smallest part of it, 
and, in a general view of the progress of Man, are only 
to be regarded as the puppets who strut and fret their 
hour upon a little stage ; while, beyond them, and on 
every side of them, are forming opinions and principles 
which they can scarcely perceive, but by which alone 
the whole course of human affairs is ultimately 
governed, ' 

The truth is, that the vast legislative reforms, for 
which the reign of Charles II. is so remarkable, merely 
form a part of that movement, which, th.ough traceable 
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to a muck earlier period, kad only for tkree genera* 
tions been in. undisgtdsed operation. These important 
improTcments were tke result of tkat bold, sceptical, 
inquiring, and reforming spirit, wbick kad now seized 
tke tkreo great departments of Tkeology, of Science, 
and of Politics. Tke old principles of tradition, of 
autkority, and of dogma, were gradually becomiog 
weaker ; and of course, in tke same proportion, tkere 
was diminisked tke influence of tke classes by wkom 
tkoso principles were cliiefly upheld. As tke power of 
particular sections of society thus declined, tke power 
of tke people at large increased. Tke real interests of 
tke nation began to be poi’ceived, so soon as tke super- 
stitions were dispersed ky wkick tkose intei’ests kad 
long been obscured. This, I believe, is tke real solu- 
tion of wkatat first seems a curious problem, — namely, 
kow it was tkat suck comprekensivo reforms skould 
have been accomplisked in so bad, and in many 
respects so infamous, a reign. It is, no doubt, true, 
tkat tkose reforms were essentially tke result of tke 
intellectual march of tke age ; but, so far from being 
made in spite of tbe vices of the sovereign, they were 
actually aided by them. With tke exception of tke 
needy profligates who thronged kis court, all classes of 
men soon learned to despise a Idng who was a drun- 
kard, a libertine, and a hypocrite ; who kad neither 
shame nor sensibility; and who, in point of honour, 
was unworthy to enter tke presence of tke meanest of 
kis subjects. To have tke throne filled for a quarter 
of a century by suck a man as this, was tke surest way 
of weakening tkat ignorant and indiscrimmate loyalty, 
to wkick tke people have often sacrificed their dearest 
rights. Thus, the character of the king, merely con- 
sidered from this point of view, was eminently favour- 
able to tke growth of national liberty.^®® But tke 


108 Hallam has a nohle of Cleveland, Louisa Duchess of 
passage on the services rendered Portsmoutli, and Mrs. Eleanor 
to English civilization by the Gwyn. We owe a tribute of 
vices of the English court : ‘ Wo gi'atitude to the Mays, the Killi- 
are, however, much indebted to grews, the ChiiSnclies, and the 
the memory of Barbara Duchess Grammonts. They played a ser- 
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advantage did not stop there. The reckless debancheries 
of Charles made him abhor everything approaching to 
restraint ; and this gave him a dislike to a class, whoso 
profession, at least, pre-snpposes a conduct of more 
than ordinary purity. The consequence was, that he, 
not from views of enlightened policy, but merely from 
a love of vicious indulgence, always had a distaste for 
the clergy ; and, so far from advancing their power, 
frequently expressed for them an open contempt. 
His most intimate friends directed against them those 
coarse and profligate jokes which are preserved in the 
literature of the time ; and which, in the opinion of 
the courtiers, were to be ranked among the noblest 
specimens of human wit. From men of this sort the 
church had, indeed, little to apprehend ; but their lan- 
guage, and the favour with which it was received, are 
part of the symptoms by which we may study the temper 
of that age. Many other illustrations will occur to most 
readers ; I may, however, mention one, which is interest- 
ing on account of the eminence of the philosopher 


viceable part in ridding the 
kingdom of its besotted loyalty. 
They saved our forefathers from 
the Star-chamber and the High- 
commission eoTirt ; they laboured 
in their vocation against stand- 
ing armies and corruption ; they 
pressed forward the great ulti- 
mate security of English freedom 
— the expulsion of the House of 
Stuart.’ Halla'ds Const. Hist. 
vol. ii. p. 60, 

Burnet {Own Time, vol. i. 
p. 448) tells us that, in 1667, 
the king, even at the council- 
board, expressed himself against 
the bishops, and said, that the 
clergy ‘thought of nothing but 
to get good benefices, and to keep 
a good table.’ See also, on his 
dislike to the bishops, vol. ii. 


lieve the hierarchy will in a little 
time be shaken, whether they 
will or no ; the king being of- 
fended with them, and set 
it, as I hear.’ Evelyn, in a con- 
versation with Pepys, noticed 
with regret such conduct of 
Charles, ‘ that a bishop shall 
never be seen about him, as the 
king of Prance hath always.’ 
Tcfys, vol. iii. p, 201. Evelyn, 
in his benevolent way, ascribes 
this to ‘ the negligence of the 
clergy;’ but history tenches us 
that the clergy have never neg- 
lected kings, except when the 
king has first neglected them. 
Sir John Reresby gives a curious 
account of a conversation Charles 
II. held with him respecting 
‘mitred heads,’ in which the 
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concerned in ii Tlio most dangerous opponent of 
the clergy in the seyenteenth century, was certainly 
Hobbes, the subtlest dialectician of bis time ; a writer, 
too, of singular clearness, and, among British meta- 
physicians, inferior only to Berkeley. This profound 
thinker published soyeral speculations very unfavour- 
able to the church, and directly opposed to iDrinciples 
which are essential to ecclesiastical authority. As a 
natural consequence, ho was hated by the clergy ; his 
doctrines were declared to be highly pernicious ; and 
he was accused of wishing to subvert the national 
religion, and corx'upt the national morals. So far did 
this proceed, that, during his hfe, and for several years 
after his death, every man who ventured to think for 
himself was stigmatized as a Hobbist, or, as it was 
sometimes called, a Hobbian.'i* This marked hostility 
on the part of the clergy was a sufficient recommenda- 
tion to the favour of Charles. The king, even before 
his accession, had imbibed many of Ms principles; 


On the animosity of the pass, the clergy are afraid of 
clergy against Hobbes, and on him, and so are the Oxford 
tlie extent to -which he recipro- mathematicians and their adhe- 
cated it, compare Avlm-y's Letters rents ; -wherefore his majesty 
ZrtDfis, vol. ii. pp. 632, 631 ; (Charles II) was pleased tc 
Tcnnemann, Gesch. der Philos, make a very good comparison 
vol. X. p. Ill ; with the angry when ho told me, he was like a 
language of Buraet (Ozea 7’iwze, bear, whom they baited with 
vol. i. p. 322), and of Whiston dogs to try him.’ Sorhiere’s 
(Memoir.<!, p, 261). See also Voyage to England, p. 40. 

Wood’s Athena Oxonienses, edit. This -was a common ex- 

Bliss, vol. iii. p. 1211. Mon- pression for whoever attacked 
conys, who was in London in established opinions late in the 
1 663, says of Hobbes, ' II mo dit sev'entnentli, and ewn early in 
I’a version que tons los gens the eighteonth century, Bor in- 
d’egliaetant eatholiquesquo pro- stances of it, see Baxter's Life 
testans avoientpour lui.’ Mon- of Himself, folio, 1696, part iii. 
conys' Voyages, vol. iii. p. 43; p. 48; Boyle's Works, vol, v. 
and p, 115, ‘M. Hobbes, que pp. 605, 610; MonBs Life of 
je trouvai toujours fort ennemi Bmtley, vol. i, p. 41 ; Vernon 
des prefres catholiques et des Correspond, vol. in. 13; Hing’s 
protestans.’ About the same Life of Lockci vol. i. p. 191 ; 
time, Sorhiere was in London; Brewster' s Life of Newton^ yol.i]i 
and ho writes respecting Hobbes : p. 149. 

' I know not how it comes to Burnet says, they ‘ made 
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and, after tlie Restoration, lie treated tlie author with 
what was deemed a scandalous respect. He pro- 
tected him from his enemies ; he somewhat ostenta- 
tiously hung up his portrait in his owm private room 
at Whitehall ; and he even conferred a pension on 
this, the most formidable opponent who had yet ap- 
peared against the spiritual hierarchy.’*^ . ^ 

If we look for a moment at the ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments of Charles, we shall find evidence of the same 
tendency. In his reign, the highest dignities in the 
church were invariably conferred upon men who were 
deficient either in ability or in honesty. It would per- 
haps bo an over-refinement to ascribe to the king a 
deliberate plan for lowering the reputation of the epis- 
copal bench ; but it is certain, that if he had such a 
plan, he followed the course most likely to effect his 
purpose. For it is no exaggeration to say, that, during 
his life, the leading English prelates were, without 
exception, either incapable or insincere ; they were 
unable to defend what they really believed, or else they 
did not believe what they openly professed. Never before 
were the interests of the Anglican church so feebly 
guarded. The first Archbishop of Canterbury ap- 
pointed by Charles was Juxon, whose deficiencies were 
notorious ; and of whom his friends could only say, 
that his want of ability was compensated by the good- 
ness of his intentions. When he died, the king raised 
up as his successor Sheldon, whom he had previously 
made Bishop of London ; and who not only brought 
discredit on his order by acts of gross intolerance,”® 


deep and lasting impressions on 
the king’s mind.’ Own Time, 
voL l p. 172. 

U® A likeness, by Cooper. See 
IVooiTs Atkenm Oxonienses, edit. 
Bliss, vol. iii. p. 1208. 

Sorbier^s Voyage to Eng- 
land, p. 39 ; Wooas AthencB 
Oxonienses, toI. iii. p. 1208. On 
the popularity of the -vrorks of 
Hobbes in the reign of Charles 
II. compare P^ys' Diary, vol. iv. 


p. 164, with Lives of tJie Norths, 
vol. iii. p. 339. 

Bishop Burnet says of him, 
at his appointment : ‘ As he was 
never a great divine, so he was 
now superannuated.' Own Time, 
vol. i. p. 303. 

Of which his own friend, 
Bishop Parker, ^ves a specimen. 
See ParkeVs History of his own 
Ti7wc, p]^. 31-33, Compare 
Hist, of the Puritans, vol. iv. 
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but wbo Avas so regardless of the common decencies 
of bi.s station, that he used to amuse his associates, by 
having exhibitions in his own house, imitating the way 
in which the Presbyterians delivered their sermons.^'’' 
After the death of Sheldon, Oharlesappointed to the arch- 
bishopric Bancroft ; whose superstitious fancies exposed 
him to the contempt even of his own profession, and 
Avho was as much despised as Sheldon had been hated, * ' ® 
In the rank immediately below this, we find the same 
principle at work. The three Archbishops of York, 
during the reign of Charles Hi, were Prewen, Steam, 
and Dolben ; who were so utterly devoid of ability, that 
notwithstanding their elevated position, they are alto- 
gether forgotten, not one reader out of a thousand 
having ever heard their names A 

Such appointments as these are indeed striking ; and 
what makes them more so, is, that they were by no 
means necessary ; they were not forced on the king by 

p. 429 ; Wilson's Me7n. of De Foe, 4to. His character, so fir as he 
A’ol. i. p. 46. had one, is fairly draira by Dr. 

In 1669, Pepys was at one Birch : ‘ slow, timorous, and 
of these entertainments, which narrow-spirited, hut at the same 
rook place not only at the house, time a good, honest, and well- 
hut in tlio presence of the arch- meaning man.' Birch's lAfe of 
bishop. Seo the scandalous de- TiUotson, p. 151. Sea jilso re- 
, tails in Pcyjys’ Diarri, vol. iv. pp. speeting him, Macaulay's Hist. 
321,'322; oe'm Wilson's Be Foe, of En^and, vol. ii. p. 616, vol. 
vol. i.up. 44, 45. iii. p. 77, vol. iv. pp. 40-42. 

Burnet, who knew Sancroft, Frewen was so obscure a 

calls him ‘a poor-spirited and man, that there is no life of him 
fearful man ’ {Own Time, vol. iii. either in Chalmers' Biographical 
p. 354); and mentions (vol. iii. Bietionary, or in Hose’s more 
p. 138) an instance of his super- recent, but inferior work. The 
stition, which will be easily be- little that is known of Steam, 
lieved by whoever has read his or Sterne, is unfavourable. Corn- 
ridiculous sermons, which D’Oyly pare Barnet, vol. ii. p. 427, with 
has ■u’ickedly published. SeeAp- Baxter's Life of Himself, hlio, 
pendix to 8cmctoft,pg. 1696, part ii. p. 338. And of 

339-420. Dr. Lake says that Dolben I have been unable to 
everybody was amazed when, it collect anything of interest, ex- 
was known tliat Sancroft was to cept that he had a good library, 
be archbishop. Lake's Biary, See the traditionary account in 
30th Dec. 1677, p. 1 8, in vol. i. Jones's Memoirs of Bishop Homei 
oi Camden Miscellany, Hit , p. 66. 
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court intrigue, nor Tv-as there a lack of more competent 
men. Tlie truth seems to be, that Charles was unwill- 
ing to confer ecclesiastical promotion upon any one who 
had ability enough to increase the authority of the 
church, and restore it to its former pre-eminence. At 
his accession, the two ablest of the clergy were un- 
doubtedly Jeremy Taylor and Isaac BaiTOw. Both of 
them were notorious for their loyalty; both of them 
were men of unspotted virtue ; and both of them have 
left a reputation which will hardly perish while the 
English language is remembered. But Taylor, though 
he had married the king’s sister,’®® was tr'eated with 
marked neglect ; and, being exiled to an Irish bishopric, 
had to pass the remainder of his life in what, at that 
time, was truly called a barbarous country.’®’ As to 
Barrow, Avho, in point of genius, was probably superior 
to Taylor,’®® he had the mortification of seeing tho 
most incapable men raised to the highest posts in tho 
church, while he himself was unnoticed ; and, notwith- 
standing that his family had greatly suffered in tho 
royal cause,’®® ho received no sort of preferment until 
five years before his death, when the king conferred on 
him the mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge.’®* 


His ■wife was Joanna 
Bridges, a bastod of Charles I. 
Compare I^otes and Queries, vol. 
vii. p. 305, with Hcher's Life of 
Jeremy Taylor, in Taylor's Worl‘s, 
vol. i. p. xxxiv. Bishop Heber, 
p. XXXV. adds, ‘Bnt, notwith- 
standing the splendour of such 
an alliance, there is no reason to 
believe that it added materially 
to Tayloi>’s income.’ 

Coleridge {Lit. liemains, 
vol. iii. p. 208) says, that this 
neglect of Jeremy Taylor by 
Charles ‘is a problem of which 
perhaps his virtues present the 
most probable solution.’ 

'“ Superior, certainly, in com- 
prehensiveness, and in the range 
of his studies ; so that it is aptly 


said by a respect.able authority, 
that he was at once ‘ the great 
precursor of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and the pride of the English 
pulpit.’ Wordsworth's Ecclesiast. 
Biog. vol. iv. p. 344. See also, 
respecting Barrow, Montucla, 
Hist, des Mathemat. vol. ii. pp 
88, 89, 359, 360, 504, 605, vol. 
iii. pp. 436-438. 

'** ‘His father having suffered 
greatly in his estate by his at- 
tachment to the royal cause.’ 
Chalmers' Biog, Diet. vol. iv. p. 39. 

Barrow, displeased at not 
receiving preferment after tlie 
Eestoration, wrote the lines: 

‘ Te magis optavit rediturum Carole 
nemo ; 

Et senslt nemo te rediisse minus.* 
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It is l^ardly necessary to point ont how all this must 
have tended to weaken the church, and accelerate that 
great movement for which the reign of Charles 11, is 
reniarkahlo.*^®’ At the same time, there were many 
other circumstances which, in this preliminary sketch, 
it is impossible to notice, but which were stamped with 
the general character of revolt against ancient authority. 
In a subsequent volume, this will bo placed iu a still 
clearer light, because I shall have an opportunity of 
bringing forward evidence which, from the abundance 
of its details, would be unsnited to the present Intro- 
duction. Enough, however, has been stated, to indicate 
the general march of the English mind, and supply the 
reader witii a cine by which he may understand those 
still more complicated events, Avhicli, as the seventeenth 
century advanced, began to thicken upon us. 

A few years before the death of Charles II., the 
clergy made a gi-eat effort to recover their former 
power by reviving those doctrines of Passive Obedience 
and Di\dne Right, which are obviously favourable to 
the progress of superstition. But as the English iu- 

IlamUton’s Life of Barrm, in which _ will long survive the 
Burrow’s Works, Edinb. 1845, aspersions of his puny detractors, 
vol. i. p. xxiii. —men who, in point of kuow- 

Everything Mr. Macaulay ledge and ability, are unworthy 
has said on the contempt into to loosen the shoedatohet of him 
which the clergy fell in the reign they foolishly attack, 
of Charles 11. is perfectly accu- Hallam’s Const. Hist. vol. 

rate; and from evidence which I ii. pp. 142, 143, 153-1.56; from 
hare collected, I know that this which it appears that this move- 
very able writer, of whose im- mout began about 1681. The 
mouse research few people are clergy, as a body, are naturally 
competent judges, has rather favourable to this doctrine ; and 
understated the caso than over- the following passage, published 
stated it. On several subjects I only tw'clve years ago, will give 
should venttire to differ fi'om the reader an idea of the views 
Mr. Macaulay; but I cannot that some of them entertain, 
refrain from expressing my ad- The Eev, Mr. Sewell ( Christian 
miration of his unwearied dili- Lend. 1844, p. 157) says, 

genca, of the consummate skill tliat the reigning prince is * a 
with which he has arranged his being armed with supreme pLy- 
materials, and of the noble love sical power by the hand and 
of liberty w])ich animates liis permission of Providence; as 
entire work. These are qualities such, the lord of our property, 



ppsiui 
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tellect was now snflBciently advanced to reject snch. 
dogmas, this fntile attempt only increased the opposi- 
tion between the interests of the people as a body, and 
the interests of the clergy as a class. Scarcely had 
this scheme been defeated, when the sudden death of 
Charles placed on the tlirone a prince whose most earnest 
desire was to restore the Catholic church, and rein- 
state among us that mischievous system which openly 
boasts of subjugating the reason of Man. This change 
in affairs was, if we consider it in its ultimate results, 
the most fortunate circumstance which could have 
happened to our country. In spite of the difference of 
theii* religion, the English clergy had always displayed 
an affection towards James, whose reverence for the 
pi'iosthood they greatly admired; though they were 
anxious that the warmth of his affections should be 
lavished on the Church of England and hot ontheChurch 
of Rome. They were sensible of the advantages which 
would accrue to their own order, if his piety could bo 
turned into a new channel. They saw that it was for 
his interest to abandon his religion ; and they thought 
that to a man so cruel and so vicious, his own interest 


the master of our lives, the 
fountain of honour, the dispenser 
of law, before whom each sub- 
ject must surrender his will and 
conform his actions. . . . Who, 
when he errs, errs as a man, 
and not as a king, and is re- 
sponsible, not to man, but to 
Goff’ And at p. Ill, the same 
writer informs us that tlie church, 

‘ with one uniform, ruihcsitating 
voice, has proclaimed tho duty 
of “passive obedience.’” See 
also on this slavish tenet, as up- 
hold by the church, Wordsworth’s 
Eoclesiast. Biog. vol. iv. p. G68 ; 
JAfe of Ken, by a Layman, vol. 
ii. p. 623 ; Lathburfs Hist, of 
Oonvocation, p. 228 ; Lathbury's 
Honjurors, pp. 60, 135, 197 ; and 
a letter from Nelson, author of 
the Fasts and Festivals, in 


Nichols’s Lit. Anea. vol. iv. p. 
216. With good reason, there- 
fore, did Fox tell the House of 
Commons, that ‘ by being a good 
churchman, a person might be- 
come a bad citizen.’ Bari. Hist. 
vol. xxix. p. 1377. 

The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, ill 1678, was engaged in 
an attempt to convert James; 
and in a letter to the Bishop 
of Winchester, he notices the 
‘ happy consequences ’ which 
would result from his success. 
See this characteristic letter in 
Clarendon Corresp. vol. ii. pp. 
465, 466. See also the motives 
of til 6 bishops, candidly but 
broadly stated,’ in Mr. Wilson’s 
valuable work, Idfe of Be Foe, 
vol. i. p. 74, 
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would bo tbe sole consideration.’^® The consequence 
tliat in one of the most critical moments of Ms 
jhcy made in his favour a great and successful 
effort ; and they not only used all their strength to 
defeat tlie hill by wMch it was proposed to exclude him 
from the succession, but when the measure was re- 
jected, they presented an address to Charles, congratu- 
lating him on the result. When James actually 
mounted the throne, they continued to display the 
spirit. Whether they still hoped for his conver- 
or whether, in their eagerness to persecute the 
dissenters, they overlooked the danger to their own 
church, is uncertain ; but it is one of the most singular 
and unquestionable facts in our history, that for some 
time there existed a strict alliance between a Protestant 
hierarchy and a Popish king.’^o The terrible crimes 
which were the result of this compact are but too 
notorious. But what is more worthy of attention is, 
the circumstance that caused the dissolution of this 
conspiracy between the crown and the church. The 
ground of the quarrel was an attempt made by the king 
to effect, in some degree, a religious toleration. By 
the celebrated Test and Corporation Acts, it had been 
ordered, that all persons who were employed by govern- 
ment should be compelled, under a heavy penalty, to 
receive the sacrament according to the rites of the 
English church. The offence of James was, that he 


In a liigh-cliurch pamphlet, 
published in 1682, against the 
hill of Exclusion, the cause of 
James is advocated ; but the in- 
convenience he would suffer by 
remaining a Catholic is strongly 
insisted upon. See the wily re- 
lets, Tol.viii. 


Chancellors, vol. iii. p. 363 ; Car- 
withen's Hist, of the Church of 
England, vol. ii. p. 431. 

At the accession of James 
IL * the pulpits throughout Eng- 
land resounded with thanks- 
givings; and a numerous set of 
addresses flattered his Majesty, 
in the strongest expressions, 
with assurances of unshaken 
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now issued -vvliat was called a Declaration of Indulgence, 
in wMch lie announced liis intention of suspending tlie 
execution of these laws,^^^ From this moment, the posi- 
tion of the two great parties was entirely changed. 
The bishops clearly perceived that the statutes which 
it was thus attempted to abrogate, were higidy favour- 
able to their own power ; and hence, in their opinion, 
formed an essential part of the constitution of a Chris- 
tian country. They had willingly combined with 
James, while he assisted them in persecuting men who 
worshipped God in a mannor different from them- 
selves.'^^ So long as this compact held good, they were 
indifferent as to matters which they considered to be 
of minor importance. They looked on in silence, while 
the king was amassing the materials with which he 
hoped to turn a free government into an absolute mon- 
archy. ^33 They saw Jeffreys and Kirke torturing their 
fellow-subjects; they saw the gaols crowded with 


On the ISth March, 1687, 
the king announced to the Pri\w 
Council that he had determined 
‘ to grant, by his own authority, 
entire liberty of conscience to 
all his subjects. On the 4th 
April appeared the memorable 
Declaration of Indulgence.’ 
Macaulays Hist, of England, 
Tol. ii. p. 211 ; and see lAfs of 
James IL, edited by Clarke, vo'l. 
ii, p. 112. There is a summary 
of the Declaration in NeaVs Hist, 
of the Puritans, vol. v. pp. 30, 
31. As to the second Declara- 
tion, &QQ Macaulay, vol. ii. pp. 
844, 346 ; Clarendon Correspond. 
vol. ii. p. 170. 

It was in the autumn of 
1685, that the clergy and the 
government persecuted the dis- 


Clarendon, dated 21st December 
1685, in Clarendon Correspond, 
vol. i. p. 192. It is said {Burnet's 
Own Time, voLiii. pp. 176, 176), 
that on many occasions the church 
party made use of the eccle- 
siastical courts to extort money 
from the Nonconformists; and 
for confirmation of this, see 
Mackintosh's Bevolution of 1688, 
pp. 173, 640. 

It appears from the accounts 
in the War Office, tliat James, 
even in the first year of his 
reign, had a standing army of 
nearly 20,000 men. Mackiniosh's 
Bevolution, pp. 3, 77, 688 : ‘ A 
disciplined amiy of about 20,000 
men was, for the first time, 
established during peace in this 
island.’ As this naturally in- 
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P risoners, and the scaffold streaming -witli bloocl.i34 
'hey were well pleased that some of the best and ablest 
men in the kingdom should be barbarously persecuted ; 
that Baxter should be thrown into prison, and that 
Howe should be forced into exile. They witnessed 
with composure the most revolting cruelties, bocauso 
the victims of them were the opponents of the English 
church. Although the minds of men were filled wnth 
terror and with loathing, the bishops made no com- 
plaint. They preserved their loyalty unimpaired, and 
insisted on the necessity of humble submission to the 
Lord’s anointed.'®® But the moment James proposed 
to protect against persecution those who were hostile 
to the church ; the moment he announced his intention 
of breaking down that monopoly of offices and of 
honours which the bishops had long secured for their 
own party ; — the moment this took place, the hierarchy 
became alive to tbe dangers with which the country 
was threatened from the violence of so arbitrary a 
prince.'®® The king bad laid his hand on the ark, and 
the gnardians of the temple flew to arms. How could 


Compare Burnet, vol. iii. 
pp. 55-62, with Balrymjple's Me- 
moirs, Yoi. i. part i. book ii. pp, 
198-203. Ken, so far as I re- 
member, was the only one who 
set his face against these atroci- 
ties, He was a very humane 
man, and did what he could to 
mitigiito the snlFerings of the 

E risoners in Monmouth’s rebel- 
on; but it is not mentioned 
that he attempted to stop the 
persecutions directed against the 
innocent Nonconformists, who 
were barbarously punished, not 
because they rebelled, but be- 
cause they dissented. Life of 
Ken, by a Layman, 'vol. i. p. 298. 

135 ‘ Prom the conduct of the 
clergy in this and the former 
reign, it is quite clear, that if 
the king had been a Protestant, 
the profession of the OhnTch' 


of England, or even a quiet, sub- 
missive Catholic, without any 
zeal for his religion, — confining 
lumself solely to matters of state, 
and having a proper respect for 
church property, — he might have 
plundered other Protestants at 
his pleasure, and have trampled 
upon the liberties of his country, 
without the danger of resistance.’ 
WUson's Life of Be Foe, vol. i, 
p. 136. Or, as Pox says, ‘Thus, 
as long as James' contented him- 
self wiffi absolute power in civil 
matters, and did not make use 
of Ms authority against the 
church, everything went smooth 
and easy.’ Foais Hist, of James 
II., p. 165. 

Compare NeaVs Hist, of the 
Puritans, vol. v. p, 58, with Life 
of James n., edit. Clarke, vol. ii. 
p, 70 ; where it is well said, that 
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tliey +olGrate a priuce wlio would not allow tli cm to 
persecute tteir enemies ? How could they support a 
sovereign who sought to favour those who diflPered from, 
the national church ? They soon determined on the 
line of conduct it behoved them to take. With an 
almost unanimous voice, they refused to obey the order 
by which the king commanded them to read in their 
churches the edict for religious toleration. ^^7 
they stop there. So great was their enmity against 
him they had recently cherished, that they actually 
applied for aid to those very dissenters whom, only a 
few weeks before, they had hotly pei’secuted ; seek- 
ing by magnificent promises to 'win over to their 
side men they had hitherto hunted even to the 
death. The most eminent of tlie Nonconformists 


the clergy of the Church of rmff,vol.iii.p. 218. On Sunday, 
England ‘had preached preroga- 20tli May 1688, Lord Clarendon 
tive and the sovereign power to writes : ‘ I was at St. James's 
the highest pitch, while it was church ; in the evening I had 
favourable to them ; hut when an account tliat the Declaration 
they apprehended the least dan- was read only in four churches 
gor from it, they cried out as in the city and liberties.’ Cla- 
soon as the shoe pinched, though rendon Corresp. vol. ii. pp. 172, 
it was of their own putting on.’ 173. When this conduct became 
See also pp. 113, 164. What known, it was observed that the 
tlveir servility was to the crown, church ‘ supported the crown 
while they thought that the only so long as she dictated to 
crown was with them, may be it ; and became rebellious at the 
estimated from the statement of moment when she was forbidden 
DeFoe; ‘ I have heard it publicly to be intolerant.’ MaokintoslCs 
preached, that if the king com- Jtevoliition o/‘16S8, p. 255. 
manded my head, and sent his The first advances were 

messengers to fetch it, I was made when the Declaration of 
bound to submit, and stand while the king in favour of ‘ liberty of 
it was cut off.’ Wilson’s Life of con.scienco ’ was on the point of 
Da JTbe, vol. i. p. 118. being issued, and immediately 

D’Oyly (it/e of Sancroft, after the proceedings at Oxford 
p. 164) says, ‘On the whole, it had sho'wn his determination to 
IS supposed that not more than break down the monopoly of 
200 out of the whole body of offices possessed by the church, 
clergy, estimated at 10,000, com- ‘ The clergy at the same time 
plied with the king’s requisition.’ prayed and entreated the dis- 
‘ Only seven obeyed in die city senters to appear on their side, 
of London, and not above 200 and stand by the Establishment, 
all England over.' Burners Own maldng large promises of favour 


jiBis puB sje/uasqo ‘sjadea>|-eoBed JOi sainsdeo 
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WO far from being duped by this sudden affection ^9 

M their hatred of Popery, and then* fear of the u e- 
rior designs of the king, prevailed over every other 
considerjSon; and there arose that singular oombma- 
tion between churchmen and disseiiters, which has 
never sinL been repeated This coalition backed by 
the general voice of the peopKsoon overturned the 
throne, and gave rise to what IS justly deemed one of 

the most important events in the history ^ 

Thus it was, that the proximate cause 
revolution which cost James his ciwto, the^pl^lica- 
tion by the king of an edict of religious toleration, and 
the consequent indignation of tho clergy at seeing so 
audacious an act performed hy a Christian P™ce It 

is true, that if other things had not conspmed, Ais 
alone could never have effected so gi’eat a change. But 
it was the immediate cause of it, because it was the 
cause of the schism between tho church and the throne, 
and of the alliance between tho chui-ch and the dis- 
senters. THs is a fact never to be forgotten. Wo 
ou<^ht never to forget, that the first and only time tho 
Church of England has made war upon the crown, was 
when the croivn had declared ite intention of tolerating, 
and in some degree protecting, the rival rehgions ot the 

and brotherly affection if ever 
they came into power,’ l^caCs 
Hist, of the Puritans, vol. r. p. 29. 

See also, at pp. 68, 59, the con- 
ciliating letter from the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury alter the 
Declaration. ‘ Snch,’ says Neal, 

‘ such was the language of tho 
church in distress!’ Compare 
Birch's Life of TUlotson,^- 153 ; 
Ellis's Corres'pond. vol. ii. p- 03 ; 
Ellis's Orig. Letters, 2nd scries, 
vol iv. p. 117; Mackintosh's Re- 
volution, p. 28G ; SovuTs Tracts, 
vol. ix. p. 132 ; Macaxilafs Hist, 
of England, vol. ii. pp. 218, 219. 

See the indignant liingnage 
of De Doe {Wilson's Life of He 
Joe, Tol. i. pp. 130, 131, 133, 


134 ; and a Letter from a JDis- 
sentir to the Petitioning Bishops, 
in Somers Tracts, vol. ix. pp. 
117, 118. The writer says; 
‘Pray, ray lords, lot me ask you 
a question. Suppose the king, 
instead of his Declaration, had 
issued out a proclamation, com- 
manding justices of the peace, 
constables, informers, and_ all 
other persons, to bo more rigor- 
ous, if possible, against dis- 
senters, and do tboir utmost to 
the perfect quelling and destroy- 
ing them ; and had ordered this 
to he road in your churches in 
the time of divine service,-— 
would you have made any scruple 
of that?* 
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country.i^ There is no doubt that the Declaration 
which was then issued was illep;al, and that it was con- 
ceived in an insidious spirit. But declarations equallv 
illegal, equally insidious, and much more tyrtmnical, hacl 
on other occasions been made by the sovereign, with- 
out exciting the anger of the clei’gy.i-ii These aro’thino's 
which it IS good for us to ponder. These are lessons 
ol inestimable value for those to whom it is given, not 
indeed, to direct, but in some degree to modify, the 
march of public opinion. As to the people in general, 
it is impossible for them to exaggerate the obligations 
which they and all of us owe to the Eevolution of 1G88. 
But let them take heed that superstition docs not 
mingle with their gratitude. Let them admire that 
majestic edifice of national liberty, which stands alone 
in Europe hko a beacon in the midst of the waters ; but 
let them not think that they owe anything to men 
who, in contributing to its erection, sought the grati- 
fication of their own selfishness, and the consoHdation 
of that spiritual power which by it they fondly hoped 
to secure. 


That this was the imme- ground that they thought it il- 
diate cause, so far as tlio head legal to publish a declaration of 
of the church-party was con- this kind. Hut such a defence 
cerned, IS unblushingly avowed is incompatible with their doc- 
by the biographer and defender trine of passive obedience; and 
of the then Archbishop of Can- besides this, it v^as contradicted 
terbury. ‘ The order published by precedents and decisions of 
from the king in council, May their own. Jeremy Taylor, in 
4th, 1688, directing the arch- his Buctor LiiUtantimi, their 
bishops and bishops to send to groat work of authority, asserts 
the clergy in their respective that ‘ the unlawful proclamations 
dioceses the Declaration for and edicts of a true prince may 
Liberty of Conscience, to be be published by the clergy in 
pubficly read in all the churches their several charges.’ Heber's 
of the kingdom, made it impos- Life of Taylor, p. colixxvi 
Bible for the Archbishop of Can- Ileber adds : ‘ I wish I had not 
terbury to abstain any longer found this in Taylor; and I 
from engaging in an open and thank Heaven tliat the principle 
declared opposition to the couii- was not adopted by the English 
sols under which the king was^ clergy in 1687.’ But why was 
now unhappily acting.’ F Oylfs it not adopted in 1687 ? Simply 
Life oJ Saneroft,^. 151. because in 1687 the king at- 

Some ^vrlters have attempt- tacked the monopoly enjoyed b v 
edto defend the clergy, on the the clergy; and therefore the 
VOL. I. p I> 
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It is, indeed, " 

the imi^tns the most immediate re- 

o£ the House of ,^ere set to the 

suits, may he important steps that were 

royal ? . tolerLon;'^^ the remarkable 

taken towards administration of 

1 airship over tho 

’p’ieBs!'** a>it wWhasuot excited sufficient atteuton, 


clerCT forgot their principle, that 
they might smite their enemy. 

And what mates the motives of 

this change still more palpaMe 
is, that SIS late as 1631, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury caused tlio 
clergy to rend a Declaration is- 
sued by Charles 11. ; and that 
in a revised copy of the Liturgy 
he had also added to the rubric 
to the same effect. See Neds 
Hist, of the Puritans, vol. v. p. Sh- 
Compare Calamifs Own Li)e, 
vol. il PP. 199, 200 ; Mackmtosh s 

EevoluUon,^V- 2^2, 243; D’ Oylys 
Ufe of Sancroft, p. 162; King s 
^■e of Locke, vol.i. p. 269; Hfe 
ofja^s IL, edit. Clarke, voLu. 

p. 166. 

They are summed up m a 
popular pamphlet ascribed to 
lord Somers, and printed in 
Somers Tracts, vol. x. pp. 263, 
264, The diminiBlied respect 
felt for the crown after 1088 is 
judiciously noticed in Mahons 
Hist, of England, vol. i. p- 9- 

The Toleration Act was 
passed ill 1689, A copy of it is 
given by the historians of the 
dissenters, who call it their Mag- 
na Charta. See Bogus and Ben- 
netts History of the Dissenters, 
voL i. pp. 1 87-198. The historian 

of the Catholics equally allows 

that the reign of William III- is 
‘ the era from which their enjoy- 
ment of religious toleration may 


he dated.’ Butler's Memoirs of 
the Catholics, '{(A. ' 

139 This is said by Mr. Butler 
in regard, not to die Protes^tant 
dissenters, but to the Catholics ; 
so that wo have the admission ot 
both parties as to the importance 
of this epoch. Even the shame- 
ful act forced upon William m 
1700 was, as Mr. Hallam truly 
says, evaded in its worst pro- 
visions. Const. Hist. vol. ii. 
pp. 332, 333, 

H'l CamfhelVs Chancellors,yo\. 
iv no. 102, 355, and his Chief- 
Justices, vol. ii. pp. 95, 116, 118, 
136, 142, 143. See also Bar- 
rington's Observations on the 
Statutes, pp. 23, .102, 568; and 
even Alison's Hist, of Europe, 
vol. i. p. 236, vol. ix. p. 243 ; an 
unwary concession from such an 
enemy to popular hterty- 

ns T^as effected before the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

Campbell! s Chancellors, vol.\r. 

pp 121, 122. Compare Lord 

Camden on Literary Property, in 

Pari. Hid. vol. xvii. p. 994; 
Hunt's History of Newspapers, 
vol. i. pp. 161, 162; Somers 
Tracts, vol. xiii. p. 555 ; mid a 
more detailed account in Macau- 
laifs Hist, of England, vol, iv. 
pp. 348 seq. 540 seq. ; though 
Mh, Macaulay in ascribing, p. 3oo, 
so much to the influence ot ^ 
Blount, has not, I think, suttp 
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the rapid growth of those great monetary interests by 
which, as we shall hereafter see, the prejudices of the 
superstitious classes have in no small degree been 
counterbalanced^'*® These are the main characteristics 
of the reign of William III, ; a reign often aspersed, 
and little understood,*'*^ but of which it may be truly 
said, that, talring its difficulties into due consideration, 
it is tbemost successful and the most splendid recorded 
in the history of any country. But these topics rather 
belong to the subsequent volumes of this work; and at 
present wo are only concerned in tracing the effects of: 
the Revolution upon that ecclesiastical power by which 
it was immediately brought about. 

Scarcely had the clergy succeeded in expelling 
James, when the greater number of them repented of 
their own act.*'*® Indeed, even before he was driven 

ciently dwelt on the operation of in Smith's Wealth of Nations, 
larger and more general causes. Look ii, chap. ii. p, 130, 

*^® _Mr. Cooke (/fisi!. q/iWy, *■*’' Frequently misunderstood, 
vol. ii. pp. 5, 148) notices this even by those udio praise it. 
remarkable rise of the monied Q’hus, for instance, alivingwriter 
classes early in the eighteenth informs us that, • great as have 
century; but he merely observes, been the obligations which Eng- 
that the consequence was to land owes, iji many different 
strengthen the Whig party, views, to the' Eevolution, it is 
Though this is undoubtedly true, beyond all question, the greatest, 
tlie ultimate results, as I shall' that it brought in a sovereign 
hereafter point out, were far instructed in the art of over- 
more important than any politi- ' coming the ignorant impatience 
cal or even economical conse- of taxation which is the invaria- ' 
quences. It was not till 1694 bio characteristic of free com- 
that the Bank of England was munities; and thus gave it a 
established ; and this great insti- government capable of turning 
tution at first mot with the to tlie best account the activity 
warmest opposition from the ad- and energy of its inhabitants, at 
mirers of old times, who thought the same time that it had the 
it must be useless because their means given it of maintaining 
ancestors did without it. Seo their independence.’ Alison’s 
the ciu'ious details in Sinclair’s Hist, of Europe, vol. vii. p., 6. 
Hist, of the Eeuenue, vol. iii. This, I should suppose, is the 
pp. 6-9q and on the connexion most eccentric eulogy ever passed 
between it and the Whigs, seo on William III. 

Maoautafs Hist, of England, On their sudden repentance, 

vol. iv. p. 502, There is a short and on the causes of it, sooWea^’a 
account of its origin and progress Hist.ofthe Euritans,\o\.\.;fi.ll, 

■ " ■ .'■■■n K 2 ■ 
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tau country, 

thorn doiibt the .J ^ ^ l^e was allowed to reign, 

During tho last ^^^.ireasing respect for the 

l,otaa Ctovn *y“P*»“ trSSopic of Tork had 

English hierarchy. a helief that it was tho 

so long eithSto appoint to it a Catholic, 

intention of the cro ._ u9 But James, to the 

or else to sei^o its important office 

doligkt oEtkootarck to be a 

by nominatmg 1'“'™?'?°’ ’ defender of episcopal 

etoob fL thnbe k“g also rescinded 

privileges.'^ Jf?*’=“tfBSbop of fedon lad been 
S.e order by vvta^ Jle Ms functions.'-iTo 
suspended from the - , ^ ^ promises of future 


m 31acMntosh's Bevolution of 
1688, pp. 81, 191. After the 
death of Archbishop Dolbon, 

‘ the see ivas kept vacant for 
more than two years, and bart- 
wriEht hoped to obtain it. bee 
Cartmiffht’s Diary, by Hunter, 
4to, 1843, p. i5. In the 
way, we find from a letter to 
the^ Archbishop of Cf"terbu^ 
(Clarendon Comsp. vol.i.p.40J) 
that in May 1686 uneasiness was 
felt because the Irish bishoprics 
were not fiUed up. Compare 
Jiumet, vol. in. P- 103- . 
"""ist.ofth 


JBumet, vol. m. p. ^ 

withen {Hist, of the CL of Mg- 
land, vohii. p. 492) says, that 
James had intended to raise the 
Jesuit Potre to the archbishopric. 

IS" Larapliigh was translated 
from tho bishopric of Exeter to 
the archbishopric of York m 
November 1G88. See the con- 
temporary account iE_ tho MUs 
Correspondence, vol. ii. ,p. 493, 
and Ellis's Original Letters, se- 
cond series, vol. iv. p. 151. He 
was a most orthodox man ; and 
not only hated the dissenters, 


hut showed his zeal byp^^j'^nt- 
iii2 tliem. Wilsons Life oj 
Be Foe, vol. i. pp- 94, 95. _ Com- 
pare an anecdote of hiin in 
Baxter's Life of 

1696, part iii.pp. 178,^174. 

>»' In a letter, dated London, 
29th September 1688 {Ellis Cor- 
respondence, vol. ii. p. 224, and 
Ellis's Orig. Letters, second se- 
ries, vol. iv. p. 128), it IS stated 
that the Bishop of Londons 
‘ suspension is taken oft. bee 
also Somers irn£ffo,vol.ix.p.21o. 
This is the more observable, be- 
cause, according to Johnstone, 
there was an intention, in Decem- 
ber 1687, of depriving him. 
Mackintosh' s Bevolution, pp. 211, 
212 . 

This disposition on the part 
of tho king again to favour the 
bishops and the church tccaino 
a matter of common remark in 
Septoinber 1688. See Ellis Cor- 
respond. vol. ii. pp. 201, 2()_2, 
209, 219, 224, 225, 226, 22 (j 
Clarendon Correspond, vol. n. 
pp. 188, 192. Sir John Eeresby, 
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to Ms privy coiiocil; and/ m the meantime, lie cancelled 
that ecclesiastical commission -which, by hmitmg then- 
power, had excited their anger.iw Besides tins, there 
occurred some other circumstances winch the clergy now 
had to consider. It was rumoured, and it was generally 
believed, that William was no great admirer of eccle- 
siastical establishments ; and that, being a friend to 
toleration, he was more likely to diminish the powm- 
than increase the privileges of the English hierarchy. 

It was also known that he favoured the Presbyterians, 
whom the Church not unreasonably regarded as her 
bitterest enemies.^-” And when, in addition to all this, 


who was then in London, -writes, . 
in October 1688, that James ] 
* begins agai n to court the Church 
of England.’ Bereshy's Memoirs, 
p. 367. Indeed, the difaculties 
of James were now becoming so 
great, that ho had hardly any 
choice. 

Ellis Correspond, vol. n. 
p. 211 ; Life of James 11., edit. 
Clarke, vo'l. ii. p. 189. 

>»-' In November 1687, it yas 
said that he wished the dis- 
senters to hare ‘entire liberty 
for the full exercise of their re- 
ligion,’ and to be freed ‘frorn 
the severity of the penal laws.’ 
Somers Tracts, vol. ix. p. 184. 
This is the earliest distinct no- 
tice I have seen of William’s de- 
sire to deprive the church of the 
power of punishing nonconform- 
ists; but after he arrived in 
England his intentions became 
obvious. In January 1688-9 the 
friends of the church complained 
‘ that the countenance he gave 
the dissenters gave too much 
cause of jealousy to the Church 
of England.’ Clarendon Corre- 
spond. vol. ii. p. 238. Compare 
Beal's Hist, of the Puritans, 
vol. V. p. 81; Boguc and Bennett's 


Hist, of the Dissenters, vol. ii. 
p. 318 ; Birch's Life of TUlotson, 
pp. 156, 157; Somers Traots, 
vol. X. p. 341, vol. xi. p. 108. 
Burnet, in his summary of the 
character of William, observes 
that, ‘ his indifference as to the 
forms of church-government, and 
his being zealous for toleration, 
together with his cold behaviour 
towards the clergy, gave them 
generally very ill impressions of 
him.’ Own Time, vol. iv. p. 650, 
At p. 192 the bishop says, ‘ He 
took no notice of the clergy, and 
seemed to have little concern in 
the matters of the church or of 
religion.’ 

Sir John Eereshy, who was 
an attentive observer of what 
was going on, says, ‘ The prince, 
upon his arrival, seemed more 
inclined to the Presbyterians 
than to the members of tlie 
church ; wliieh startled the cler- 
fry.’ Bereshy's Memoirs, p. 37 5 : 
see also pp. 

chnreli -people hated the Dutch, 
and had rather turn Papists than 
. receive the Presbyterians among 
1 them.’ Compare Evelyn's Biary, 
, vol. iii. p. 281 : ‘ the Preshyte- 

i rians, our now governors.’ 
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William, on mere oridout 

ftbolisliecl doctrine of divine right, 

that, by thus repudiatm tW^ opinions 

’=“^;:ttese things 

the eyes f of theh’ former powv 

^vho, though they had ^^o^ty of tho people 

.vero still \Sal religiS- But at tins 

as the guardians of blinded, either hy their 

critical -^jiices that they adopted a 

ambition or by them P^^JJ^ tlSm^ 
course which of all othei ‘ attemnt to reverse that 
reputation. Tbeymado a sud , \ ^ -tbemselves tho 

political movement of on this occasion 

principal origmatois. ^ ,, motives which I 

amply confirms that account preliminary 

have already ^ 

measures by which the nation from 

been moved hy a desire i „°;^goHied that great 

despotism, they would have < » bight. Thi s 

man ab rrlioso approach tli ^ had loved 

ia what the clergy would have dje ^er. But 

their country 

tion of episcopacy in Scotland, 
Bee a contemporary pampnlet _in 
Sonera Tracts, vol. ix. pp. SIO, 
616, ■where fears are expressed 
lest William should e&ct a simi- 
lar measure in England. ®w 
•writerveryfairlyohserves,p.oi2, 

‘ Porif vegiveuptheyttsawnim 

of episcopacy in ScGthind, -we 
must yield it also as to England. 
And then -we are wholly preca- 
Tious.’ . See also vol. S. OTt P4i, : 
'603 ; Lathburifa Hist, of Convo- 
cation, pp. 277. 278 ; and Mae- 
fhersorHs Original I>a]eers, vol. i. 
p. 509. 


»« Burnet {Own Time, vol. iv. 
V. 50) says of the clergyin 1089 ; 

• The king was suspected by 
thorn, by reason of *0 fayoim 

fihowedto dissenters; but chiofly 

for his abolishing episcopacy in 
Scotland, and his consenting to 
the setting up presbytery there. 
On this great change, compare 
Bogue and Bennett's History oj 
B&smters, vol. ii. pp. 379-384 ; 
Barrifa Hist, of t^ Orkney 
Islands, p. 257; Wa ff-jS 
the Pnntans, vol. v. pp. 85, 80 : 
and bn the indignation felt by 
the Anglican clergy at the abolr- 
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‘ivelfare of the great body of the people, and because 
they would rather that the country should be oppressed 
tlian that the church should bo humbled. hTearly 
the whole of the bishops and clergy had, only a 
few weeks before, braved the anger of their sovereigii 
sooner than read in their churches an edict for religious 
toleration, and seven of the most influential of the epis- 
copal order had, in the same cause, willingly submitted 
to the risk of a public trial before tire ordinary tribunals 
‘of the land. This bold course they professed to have 
adopted, not because they disliked toleration, but 
because they hated tyranny. And yet when William 
arrived in England, and when James stole away from 
the kingdom like a thief in the night, this same eccle- 
siastical profession pressed forward to reject that great 
man, who, without striking a blow, had by his mere 
presence saved the country from the slavery with which 
it was threatened. We shall not easily find in modern 
history another instance of such gross inconsistency, or 
rather, let us say, of such selfish and reckless ambition. 
•For this change of plan, far from being concealed, was 
so openly displayed, and the causes of it were so obvious, 
that the scandal was laid bare before the Avhole country. 
Within the space of a few weeks the apostasy was con- 
' summatod. The first in the field was the Archbishop 
-of Canterbury, who, anxious to retain his office, had 
promised to wait upon William. But when ho saw the 
direction things were likely to take, he withdrew his 
promise, and would not recognize a prince who showed 
such indifierence to the sacred order. Indeed, so 
great was his anger, that he sharply rebuked his 
chaplain for presuming to pray for William and Mary, 
■although they had been proclaimed with the full consent 


’’’ Burners Own Time, vol. iii. 
p. 340. Btirnet, who had the 
best means of information, says, 
Though he had once agreed to 
it, yet woidd not como.’ Lord 
Olarendon, in his Biary, 3rd 
-January 1088-9, -writes, that the 
Mrchbishop expressed to him on 


that day his determination nei- 
ther to call on ‘William nor even 
to send to him (^Clarendon Cor- 
respond. vol. ii. p. 240); and 
this resolution app^rs to have 
been taken deliberately; ‘ he was 
careful not to 'do it, for the rea- 
sons he formerly gave me.’ 
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oCtho nation, and although, the cro-wn had been delivered 
to them hy the solemn and deliberate act of a public 
convention of the estates of the realm, /While such 
was the conduct of the primate of England, his brethren 
were not wanting to him in this great emergency of 
their common fate. The oath of allegiance was refused 
not only by the Archbishop of Canterbury, but also by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, by the Bishop of Chester, 
by the Bishop of Chichester, by the Bishop of Ely, by the 
Bishop of Gloucester, by the Bishop of Norwich, by the 
Bishop of Peterborough, and by the Bishop of Wor- 
cester,'®® As to tire inferior clergy, our information is 
less precise ; but it is said that about six hundred of 
them imitated their superiors in declining to recognize 
for their king him whom the country had elected,'®® 
The other members of this turbulent faction were 
unwilling, by so bold a measure, to incur that depriva- 
tion of their livings with which William would probably 
have visited them. They, thei’efore, preferred a safer 
and more inglorious opposition, by which they could 
embarrass the government without injuring themselves, 
and could gain the reputation of orthodoxy without 
incurring the pains of martyrdom. 

The effect which all this produced on the temper of 
the nation may be easily imagined. The question was 
now naiTOwed to an issue which every plain man could 


See the account given hy 
his chaplain Wharton, in 1)' Oyly's 
Life of Sancroft, p. 259, where 
It is stated that the archbishop 
was vei’y irate (‘vehementer ex- 
candescens’), and told him, ‘that 
he must thenceforward desist 
from offering prayers for the 
new king and queen, or else 
from performing the duties of 
his chapel.’ See also JS/rcA’s 
Life of TUlotson, p. 144. Thus 
too the Bishop of Norwich de- 
clared ‘that he would not pray 
for King William and Q,uoen 
Mary.’ Clarendon Correspond. 
vol. ii, p, 203. The same spirit 


was universal among the high- 
church clergy ; and when puUio 
prayers were offered up for the 
king and queen, they were called 
hy the nonjurors ‘the immoral 
prayers,’ and this became a tech- 
nical and recognized expression. 
Life of Ken, hy a Layman, vol. ii, 
pp. 648, 650. 

‘'’® Latlihurfs Hist, of the 
Honjurors, p. 45; H Oyly's San- 
croft, p, 260. 

“* Nairne’s Papers mention, 
in 1693, ‘ six hundred ministers 
who have not taken the oaths.' 
Maepherson's Orig, Papers, vol. i. 
p, 469. 
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afc once understand. On tlie one side, tliero was an 
overwhelming- majority of the clergy.'®* On the other 
Bide there was all the intellect of England, and all hei* 
dearest interests. The mere fact that such an oppo- 
sition could exist without kindling a civil war, showed 
how the growing intelligence of the people had weak- 
ened the authority of the ecclesiastical profession. Be- 
sides this, the opposition was not only futile, hut it was 
also injurious to the class that naade it.'®® For it was 
now seen that the clergy only cared for the people as 
long as the people cared for them. The violence with 
which these angry men set themselves against the 


The only friends 'William ‘Some of the clergy are for one 
possessed among the clergy wore thing, some for another ; I think 
the low-clnu’chmen, as they were they scarce know what they 
afterwards called ; and it is sup- would have.’ Varl. Eist. vol. v 
posed that they formed biiroly a p. 65. In Eehruary, Maynard, 
tenth of the entire body in 1689 : one of the most influential mem- 
‘We should probably overrate hers, indignantly said : ‘ I think 
their numerical strength, if we the clergy are out of their wits; 
were to estimate them at a tenth and I believe, if the clergy 
part of the priestliood.’ Macau- should have their wills, few or 
lay's Eist, of Euy land, vol. iii. none of us should be here again.’ 
p. 74. vol. V. p. 1*29. The clergy 

m earliest allusion I were themselves bitterly sensible 

have seen to the injmy the of the general hostility ; and 
clergy were inflicting on the one of them writes, in 1694: 
chiirch, by their conduct after ‘The people of England, who 
the arrival of William, is in were so excessively enamoured 
Evelyn's Diary, vol. iii. p, 273, of us when the bishops were in 
— a curious passage, gently hint- the tower, that they liardly for- 
ing at the ‘wonder of many,' at bore to worship us, are now, I 
the behaviour of ‘ the Archbishop wish I could say but cool and 
of Canterbxiry, and .some of the very indifferent towards us.’ 
rest.’ With Evelyn, who loved Somers Tracts, vol. ix. p. 626. 
the church, this was an unplea- The growing indignation against 
sant subject; but others were the clergy, caused by tlieir ob- 
less scrupulous ; and in parlia- vious desire to sacrifieo the 
ment, in particular, meu did not country to tlie interests of the 
refrain from expressing what church, is strikingly di.spkyed in 
must have been the sentiments a letter from Sir lioland Gwyne, 
of every impartial observer. In wi-itten in 1710, and printed in 
the celebnited deba te, in January Maepherson’s Orig,Papers,\Ql.u, 
1688-9, when the throne was p. 207. 

declared vacant, Pollexfen said : They are so called by 
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intei'osts of tlao nation clearly proved tlie selfishness of 
that zeal against James, of which they had formerly 
made so great a merit. They continned to hope for his 
return, to intrigue for him, and in some instances tc 
correspond with him ; although they well kncAv that 
his presence would cause a civil war, and that he was 
so generally hated that he dared not show his face in 
England unless protected by the troops of a foreign and 
hostile power. 

But this was not the whole of the damage which, in 
those anxious times, the church inflicted upon herself. 
When the bishops refused to take the oaths to the new 
government, measures were adopted to remove them 
from their secs ; and William did not hesitate to ejpet 
by force of law the Archbishop of Canterbuiy and five 
of his brethren.''^® The prelates, smarting under the 
insult, were goaded into measures of unusual activity. 
They loudly proclaimed that the powers of the church, 
which had long been waning, were now extinct.*®® 
They denied the right of the legislatui’e to pass a law 
against them. They denied the right of the sovereign 
to put that law into execution.*®'' They not only con- 

Burnet : ‘ these angry men, that D' Oyhjs L\fe of Sancroft, 

hivd raised this flame in the p. 26G ; Wordsworth' s' BlccL Biog. 
church.’ Oum Time, vol. v. iv. p. 683. 
p, 17. *'“* Bancroft, on his death-bed, 

Indeed, the high-church in 1693, prayed for the ‘poor 
party, in their publications, dis- suffering church, which, by this 
tinctly intimated, that if James revolution, is almost destroyed.’ 
were not recalled, he should be IfOyly's Sancroft, p. 311; and 
reinstated by a foreign army. Maepherson's Original Papers, 
Somers Tracts, vol. x. pp. 377, vol. i. p. 280. See also Eemarks, 
405, 457, 462. Compare Mahon’s published in 1693 {Somers Tracts, 
Hist, of England, vol. ii, ]). 138. vol. x. p. 504) where it is said, 
Bmiiet {Ovm Time, vol. iv. pp. that William had, ‘as far as 
361,362) saj*s, they wore ‘ con- possible ho could, dissolved the 
founded ’ when they heard of the true old Church of England;’ 
peace of 1697 ; and Calamy {Life and tliat, ‘ in a moment of time, 
of Himself, vol. ii. p. 322) makes her Lice was so altered, as scarce 
the same remai’k on the death of to be known again.’ 

Louis XIV.; ‘It ve!ry much ‘Ken, though deprived, 

S uzzled the counsels of the never admitted in the secular 
acobites, and spoiled their pro- power the right of deprivation ; 
jeets.’ and it is well knouii that he 
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tinued to give tlxcmselves the title of bishops, but they 
made arrangements to perpetuate the schism -which 
their o^vn violence had created. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as he insisted upon being called, made a 
formal renunciation of his imaginary right into tho 
hands of Lloyd,'®® who still supposed himself to be 
Bishop of hTorwich, although William had recently 
expelled him from his see. The scheme of these tur- 
bulent priests was then communicated to James, who 
willingly supported their plan for establishing a per- 
manent feud in tho English church.*®® Tho result of 
this conspiracy between the rebellious prelates and the 
pretended king, was the appointment of a scries of men ■ 
who gave themselves out as forming tho real episco- 
pacy, and who received the homage of every one Avho 
preferred the claims of the church to tho authority of 
the state.*'® This mock succession of imaginai’y bishops 


studiously retained his title,’ 
Bowles's Life of Ken, vol. ii. 
p. 225. Thus, too, Lloyd, so 
late as 1703, signs himself, ‘ Wm. 
Nor.' {Life of Ken, by a Lay- 
man, vol. ii. p. 720) ; though, 
having been legally deprived, ho 
was no more bishop of Norwich 
than he was emperor of China. 
And Bancroft, in the last of his 
letters, published by D’Oyly 
\lAfe, p. 303), signs ‘ W, C.' 

The strange document, by 
which ho appointed Dr, Llo3'd 
his viear-goueral, is printed in 
Latin, in L'Oyly's Sancrofi, 
p. 295, and in English, in. Life 
of Ken, by a Layman, vol. ii. 
pp. 640. 

Latlibunjs Hist, of the 
Nonjurors, p. 96 ; Life of Ken, 
by a Layman, vol. ii. pp. 641, 
642. 

The struggle between James 
and William was essentially a 
struggle between ecclesiastical 
'interests and secular interests ; 


and this was seen as early as 
1689, when, as we learn from 
Burnet, who was much more a 
politician than a priest, ‘ the 
church was as the word given 
out by the Jacobite party, under 
which they might more safely 
shelter themselves.’ Own Time, 
vol. iv. p. 57. See also, on this 
identification of the Jacobites 
with tho church, Birch's Life of 
TiUotson, p. 222 ; and the ai'gu- 
ment of iJodwoll, pp. 246, 247, 
in 1691. Dodwell justly ob- 
served, that the successors of the 
deprived bishops were schis- 
inatical, in a spiritual point, of 
view ; and that, ‘ if they should 
pretend to lay authority as suffi- 
cient, they would overthrow the 
being of a churcli as a society'.’ 
The bishops appointed by Wil- 
liam were evidently intruders, 
according to church principles ; 
and as their intrusion could only 
be justified - according to lay 
principles, it followed that the 
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con-tiniicd for more tlian a centiiry and, by diriding 
the allegiance of chnvcbmen, lessened the power of the 
cliurchl^^ In several instances, the nnseemly spectacle 
was exhibited of two bishops for the same place ; one 
nominated by the spiritual power, the other nominated 
by the temporal power. Those w'ho convsidered the 
church as superior to the state, of course attached 
themselves to the spurious bishops ; while the appoint- 
ments of William were acknowledged by that rapidly 
increasing party, who preferred secular advantages to 
ecclesiastical theories. 


success of the intrusion was the 
triumph of lay principles over 
church ones. Hence it is, that 
the fundamental idea of the 
rebellion of 1688, is the eleva- 
tion of tho state above tlio 
church ; just as tho fundamental 
idea of the rebellion of 1642, 
is the elevation of the commons 
above the crown. 

*’* According to Dr. D'Oyly 
{Life of Bancroft, p. 297), i)r. 
Gordon * died in London, No- 
vember 1779, and is supposed to 
have been the last nonjuring 
bishop.’ In Short’s ffist. of the 
Church of England, p. 583, Lond. 
1847, it is also stated, that ‘ this 
schism continued till 1779.’ 
But Mr. Hallam {Const. Hist, 
vol. ii. p. 404) has pointed out a 
passage in the State Trials, which 
proves that another of the 
bishops, named Cartwright, was 
still living at Shrewsbury in 
1793 ; and Mr. Lathbury {Hist, 
of the Nonjurors, Lond. 1845, 
p. 412) says, that he died in 
1799. 

” Calumy {Own i{/e, vol. i. 
pp. 328-330, vol. ii. pp. 338, 357, 
358) gives an interesting account 
of these feuds within the church, 
consequent upon the revolution. 
Indeed, their bitterness was such, 


that it was necessary to coin 
names for the two parties ; and, 
between 1700 and 1702, we, for 
the first time, hear the expres- 
sions, higli-church and iow- 
chiuch. SiOQ Lwmd's Own Time, 
vol. iv. p. 447, vol. v,_ p. 70. 
Compare Wilson’s Life ofLe Foe, 
vol. ii. p. 26 ; Pari. Hist. vol. vi. 
pp. 162, 498. On the difference 
between them, as it was under- 
stood in the reign of Anne, see 
Somers Tracts, vol. xii. p. 632, 
and ifaqjher son’s Orig. Pampers, 
vol. ii. p. 16G. On the dawning 
schism in the church, see the 
speech of Sir T. Littleton, in 
1690, Pari. Hist. vol. v. p. 693. 
Hence many complained that 
they could not tell which was 
tho real church. See curious 
evidence of this perplexity in 
Somers IVacts, vol. ix. pp. 477- 
481. 

Tim alternative is fairly 
stated in a letter written in 1691 
{Life of Ken, hy a Layman, vol. ii. 
p. 599) ; ‘ If tho deprived bisliop 
he tlio only lawful bishop, then 
the people and clergy of his 
diocese are bound to own him, 
and no other ; then all the 
bishops who own the authority 
of a now archbishop, and live in 
communion with him, are sehis* 
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Suoli 'vvere somo of tbo events whicli, at the end of 
the soventcontli conturyj widened the breach that liad 
long existed between the interests of the nation and 
the interests of the clerg3^^''‘ There was also another 
circumstance which considerably increased this aliena- 
tion. Many of the English clergy, though they retained 
their affection for James, did not choose to brave the 
anger of the government, or risk the loss of their 
livings. To avoid this, and to reconcile their con- 
science with their interest, they availed themselves of 
a supposed distinction between a king by right and a 
king in possession.'^® The consequence was, that while 
with their lips they took an oath of allegiance to 
William, they in their hearts paid homage to James ; 
and, while they prayed for one king in their churches, 
they were bound to pray for another in their closets.'^® 

inaties ; and tlio clergy who live Tracts, vol. xiii. p. 68G. The 
in communion with eeliismutical result of the dilemma was what 
bishops are schismatics them- might have been expected ; and 
selves; and the whole Church of a high-chiu’ch wTiter, in thereign 
England now established by law of William III., boasts {Somers if 

is schismaticah’ Tracts, vol. x. p. 344) that the ^ 

”■* Lord Mahon (/fis!;. 0 / oaths taken by the clergy were 
land, vol. ii. p. 245) notices, what no protection to the government: 
he tfii'ins, the ‘unnatural aliena- ‘not that the governmeiit receives 
tion between the church and any security from oaths,’ Whis- 
state,’ consequent upon the lie- ton, too, says in his Menioirs, 
volution of 1688: and on the p. 30: ‘Yet do I too well re- 
dirninished power of the ehiu’ch niember that the far greatest 
caused by the same event, see part of those of the university 
PhiUmore's Mem. of Lyttleion, and clergy that then took the 
vol. i. p. 352. oaths to the government, seemed 

* The old absurdity of de to mo to take them with a doubt- 
facto ^yi^dejure-, as if any man fill conscience, if not against its 
could retain a right to a throne dictates.’ This was in 1693 ; 
which the people would not allow and, in 1710, we find: ‘There 
him to oecuiiy ! are now circumstances to make 

‘'® In 1715, Leslie, by far the ns believe that tho Jacobite 
ablest of them, thus states their clergy have the like instnictions 
position : ‘ You are now driven to take any oatlis, to get posses- 
to this dilemma, — swear, or sion of a pulpit for the service 
swear not; if you swear, you of the cause, to. bellow out the 
kin the soul; and if you swear hereditary right, the pretended 
hot, you kill the body, in the title of the Pretender.’ Somers 
loss of yoiu’ bread.’ Somers Tracts, vol. xii. p. 641. A 




and ihat ike poison was not yd 
quite expelled.’ Parl.Mst.vol, vii. 
p.o4l ; also given, tixt not qnito 
verhatim, in CampbdPs Chan- 
cellars, vol. iv. p. 365. 

*" ‘ The prevarication of too 
many in so sacred a matter con- 
triluted nob a little to fortify the 
gi'owing atheism of the present 
age.’ Burnet's Own Tm.6,xo\.m. 
p. 381. See also, to the same 
effect, vol. iv. pp. 176, 177 ; and 
a remarbible passage "in Bom&rs 
Tracts, vol. xii. p. 573. I need 
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By this -WTetched subtei'ftige, a largo body of tlio clergy 
were at once turned into concealed rebels ; and we 
have it on the authority of a contemporary bishop, that 
the prevarication of which those men were notoriously 
guilty was a still further aid to that_ scepticism, the 
progress of which ho bitterly deplores, 

As the eighteenth century advanced, the great move 
snont of liberation rapidly proceeded. One of the most 
important of the ecclesiastical resources had formerly 
been Convocation ; in which the clergy, by meeting in 
a body, were able to discountenance in an imposing 
manner whatever might bo hostile to the church ; and 
had, moreover, an opportunity, which they sedulously 
employed, of devising schemes favourable to the spi- 
ritual authority.*'® But, in the progrcs.s of the ago, 
this weapon also was taken from them. Within a very 
few years after the Revolution, Convocation fell into 
general contempt;*"** and, in 1717, this celebrated 


knowledge of this fact, or, at all 
events, a belief of it, was soon 
diffused ; and, eight years later, 
the celebrated Lord ^ Cowper, 
then lord chancellor, said, in the 
House of Lords, ‘ that his ma- 
jesty had also the best part of 
the landed, and all the trading 
interest; that as to the clergy, 
he would say nothing — hut that 
U was notorious that the majority 


hardly add, that it was then, 
usual to confuse scepticism with 
atheism ; though the two things 
are not only different, but in- 
compatible. In regard to the 
quibble respecting de facto and 
dejure, and the use made of it 
by the clergy, tlie reader should 
compare iVilsoji’s Mem. of Be Foe, 
vol. i. pp. 171, 172; Somers- 
Tracis, vol. ix. p. 531 ; Campbell's 
Chancellors, vol. iv. p. 409 ; and 
a letter from the Rev. Rranci.s 
Je.ssop, written in 1717, in 
Mchold s Lit.Illustrations,xol.\v, 
pp. 120-123. 

Among which must bo 
particularly mentioned the prac- 
tice of censuring all books that 
encouraged free inquiry. In thi.s 
respect, the clergy were extreme!}’' 
mischievous. See Lathbury's 
Hist of Convocation, pp. 124, 
286, 338, 351 ; and Wilson's XAfe 
of Be Foe, vol. ii. p. 170. 

In 1704, Rurnet (Own 
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assoiuLIy was finally prorogued by an act of the crown, 
it being justly considered that the country bad no fur- 
ther occasion for its sei'vices.^*“ Since that period, 
this groat council of the Knglish church has never been 
allowed to meet for the purpose of deliberating oir 
its own affairs, until a few years ago, when, by tho 
connivance of a feeble government, it was permitted to 
reassemble. So marked, however, has been the change 
in the temper of the nation, that this once formidable 
body does not now retain even a semblance of its 
ancient influence ; its resolutions are no longer feared, 
its discussions are no longer studied ; and the business 
of the country continues to be conducted without regard 
to those interests which, only a few generations ago, 
were considered by every statesman to bo of supremo 
importance.’** 

Indeed, immediately after the Kevolution, tho tend- 
ency of things became too obvious to be mistaken, oven 
by the most superficial observers. The ablest men in 
the country no longer flocked into the church, but pre- 
ferred those secular professions in which ability "was 
more likely to be rewarded.**^ At the same time, and 


2Ytne,rQL v. p, ISS) says of Con- 
vocation, ‘but little opposition 
■was made to them, as very little 
regard was had to them.’ In 
1700, there was a squabble be- 
tween the upper and lower house 
of Convocation for Canterbury ; 
which, no doubt, - aided these 
feelings. See i?/c of Archbishop 
Sharp, edited by Neweome, 
vol. i. p. S48, where this 
wretched feud is related with 
great gravity. 

Charles Butler {Reminis- 
cences, xo\.\\. p. 9o) says, that 
the final prorogation was in 1 720 ; 
but, according to all the other 
authorities I have mot with, it 
was in 1717. See Hallam's 
ponst. Hist. vol. ii. p. 395 ; Lath- 
llirp’s Hist, of Convocation, 


p. 386; Mahon's Hist, of Eng- 
land, vol, i. p. 302 ; Monk's Lye 
of Bentley, vol. ii. p. 350. 

A letter, written by the 
Eev. Thomas Clayton in 1727, is 
worth reading, as illustrating 
the feelings of the clergy on this 
subject. He asserts, that one 
of tho causes of the obvious de- 
generacy of the age is, that, 
owing to Convocation not being 
allowed to meet, ‘bold and im- 
pious books appear barefaced to 
the world without any public 
censure.’ See this letter in 
Nichols's Illustrations of the 
Eighteenth Cmtwry, vol. iv. pp. 
414-416 ; and compare with it, 
Letters between Warimrton and 
Hurd, pp. 310^312. 

““ On the .d) 5 clino of ability 
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as a natuTal part of tile great movement, the clergy 
saw all the offices of power and emolument, wliicli they 
liad been used to hold, gradually falling out of their 
hands. Not only in the dark ages, but even so late as 
the fifteenth century, they were still strong^ enough to 
monopolize the most honourable and lucrative posts in 
the empire. '**3 In the sixteenth century, the tide began 
to turn against them, and advanced with such steadi- 
ness, that, since tho seventeenth century, there has 
no instance of any ecclesiastic being made lord 


in ecclesiastical literature, see 
note 38 in this chapter. In 
1685, a complaint was made that 
secular pi’ofessions were be- 
coming more sought after than 
eeelesiastical ones. SeeiJu^tozd's 
Wants, see. Ivi. in Somers Tracts, 
vol. ix. p. 231, where the natter 
moxirnfully states, that in his 
time ‘physic and law, profes- 
sions ever acknowledged in all 
nations to be inferior to di^^nity, 
are generally embraced by gen- 
tlemen, and sometimes by per- 
sons nobly descended, and pre- 
ferred much above the divine's 
profession’ This preference was, 
of course, most displayed by 
young men of intellect; and a 
large amount of energy being 
thus drawn off from tho church, 
gave rise to that decay of spirit 
and of general power which has 
been already noticed ; and which 
is also indicated by Coleridge, 
in his remarks on the ‘apolo- 
gising theology ’ which succeeded 
the Revolution. Coleridge's Lit. 
^-■ains, vol. iii. pp. 61, 62, 116, 
119. Compare Stephen’s 
'■esiast. Biog. 2d edit. 
66, on ‘this de- 


feebler age.’ Evelyn, in 169i, 
laments the diminished energy 
then beginning to he ob- 
served among ‘ young preachers.’ 
Evelyn’s Diary, vol. iii. p. 309 ; 
and for another notice, in 1696, 
of this ‘dead and lifeless way of 
preaching,’ see Life of Cudworth, 
p. 35, in vol. i. of Cudwortlis 
Intellect Syst. 

Sharon Turner, describing 
the state of things in England 
in the fifteenth century, says, 
‘ Clergymen were secretaries of 
government, the privy seals, 
cabinet councillors, treasurers of 
tho crown, ambassadors, com- 
missioners to open parliament, 
and to Scotland ; presidents of 
the king’s council, supervisors of 
tho royal works, chancellors, 
keepers of the record.s, the 
masters of the rolls, and even 
the physicians, both to the king 
and to the duke of G-loucestcr, 
during the reign of Henry YI. 
and afterwards.’ Turner's Hist, 
of England, vol. vi. p. 132. On 
their enormous wealth, see Ec- 
cleston’s English Antiquities, 
p. 146: ‘In the early part of 
the fourteenth century, it is cal- 
culated that very nearly one-half 
soil of the kingdom was 
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chancellor ; and, since tlie beginning of the eighteenth 
century, there has been no instance of one receivino* 
any diplomatic appointment, or, indeed, holding any 
important office in the state. i®® Nor has this increasing 
ascendency of la3rmen been confined to the executive 
government. On the contrary, -vve find in both Houses 
of Parliament tlie same principle at work. In the early 
and barbarous periods of our history, one half of the 
House of Lords consisted of tempoiu-l peers; the other 
half of spiritual ones.^®® By the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the spiritual peers, instead of form- 
ing one-half of the upper house, had dwindled away to 
one-eighth ;‘®5’ and, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, they have still further shrunk to one-four- 
teenth : ^®® thus supplying a striking numerical instance 
of that diminution of ecclesiastical power which is an 
essential requisite of modern civilization. Precisely in 


In 1625, ■Williams bishop 
of Lincoln was dismissed from 
his office of lord-keeper; and 
Lord Campbell observes {Lives 
of the Chancellors, vol. ii. p. 492) : 

‘ This is the last time that an 
ecclesiastic has held the great 
seal of England ; and, notwith- 
standing the admiration in some 
quarters of mediaeval usages, I 

S ame the experiment is not 
y to be soon repeated.’ 

Monk {lAfe of Bentley, 
vol. i. p, 222) says, that Dr. 
John Eobinson, bishop of Bristol, 
was ‘ lord privy seal, and pleni- 
potentiaiy at the treaty of 
Utrecht ; and is the last eccle- 
siastic in England who has hold 
any of the high offices of state.’ 
A high-church writer, in 1712, 
complains of the efforts that 
wore being made to ‘ thrust the 
churchmen out of their places 
of power ill the government.’ ■ 
Somers Tracts, vol. xiii. p. 211. 

In and after the reign of 
YOL. I. E 


Henry III. ‘ the number of arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, priors, 
and ecclesiastical persons was 
for the most part equal to, and 
very often far exceeded, the 
number of the temporal lords 
and barons.’ Barry's Parlia- 
ments and Councils of England, 
London, 1839, p. xvii. Of this 
Mr. Parry gives several instances ; 
the most remarkable of which is, 
that ‘ in 49 Henry III., 120 pre- 
lates, and only 23 temporal lords, 
were summoned.’ This, of course, 
was an extreme case. 

See an analysis of the 
House of Lords, in 1713, in 
Mahon's Hist, of England, vol. i, 
pp. 43-46 ; fromwhmh itappears 
that the total was 207, of whom 
26 were spiritual. This includes 
the Catholics. 

18S By the returns in Dod for 
1864, 1 find that the House of: 
Lords contains 436 members, of 
whom 30 belong to the episcopal 
bench. 
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ImisMeTr^'o/iUWdgPaTt^ 

Yol i. pp. 178-180 ; CampheU s 
Chmcdlors, vol. vu. p. U8_; 
Twhs'i^ Life of Eldon yo\. i. 
p. 2G3; Adolphus s Hut. of 
George III, vol. vii. P- 487- 

That the bauishtaent ot 
tile clergy from tlio hwer house 
was the namral prohide to the 
hanishment of the bishops from 
the tipperj was liiutcd at ths 


tlio same ^yay, more than fifty years have elapsed since 
any cloro-yman has been able to take Ins seat as a re- 
of Uxo people ; the Hpeee of Oonmxous 
laviin' in 1801 , formally closed tkeu- doors against a 
Scstion which, in tho olden time, would liavo heon 
^1 iitr irliTiitfed even by the proudest and most cx- 
Susive assembly’.i®^ In the House of Lords, the bishops 
S Totain thoir sonts; hut their precarious tenin-e is 
CTor^tee remarked, and the process of imbho 

opiraon is constantlypointingtoapenod, which oi^o 

Swho far distant; when tho Peers wil inutato tiie 
t^sanmle set hy the Oommons, and will induce the 
1et'ris]\turc to relievo the upper house of its spiritual 
they, by their habits their tastes and 
thoir traditions, are emdently unfitted for the profane 

the tabrio of superstition Ava^s thus tottenng 
from iiiicnial decay, and Avhilo that ecclesiastical autho- 
rity which had formerly played so great a part Avas 
gradually yielding to the advance of kiiOAvledgo, there 
fiiddenl/i'ciuriul an event Avhich, thongh it might 
naturally have been expected evidently 
prise even those Avhom it most intere Jed. I 
Liirsc, to that great religious revol^ution, which Avas a 
Sing supplement to the political revolution which 

■ i«9 Eor different accounts, and 
of course different views, of tins 
final expulsion of the clergy from 
the House of Commons, seo 
Pdkw’s Life of Sidmouth vol i. 
pp. 419, 420.; 


time, and with regret, by a voiy 
keen observer. In the discus- 
sion ‘on the Bill to prevent 
Persons in Holy Orders from 
sitting in the House of Com- 
mons,’ Lord Thurlow ‘men-" 
tioned tho tenure of the bishops 
at this time, and said, if the bill 
went to disfranchise the lower 
orders of the clergy, it might go 
the length of striking at the right 
of the reverend bench opposite to 
seats in that house'., thongh he 
knew it had been held that tho 
reverend prelates sat, in tho 
right of their baronies, as tempo- 
ral peers.’ Pari, Hist. vol. xxxy. 
p. 1642. 
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preceded it. The dissenters, -who were strengthened 
by the expulsion of Janaes, had by no means forgotten 
those ci’uel punishments which the Church of England, 
in the days of her power, had constantly inflicted upon 
them ; and they felt that the moment had now come 
when they could assume towards her a bolder front 
than that on which they had hitherto ventured. 
Besides this, they had in the mean time received fresh 
causes of provocation. After the death of our great 
king William III., the throne was occupied by a foolish 
and ignorant woman, whose love for the clergy would, 
in a more superstitious age, have led to dangerous 
results. Even as it was, a temporary reaction took 
place, and during her reign the church was treated with 
a deference which William had disdained to show.^®^ The 


It is impossible now to 
ascertain the full extent to wliieh 
the Church of England, in the 
seventeenth century, persecuted 
the dissenters ; but Jeremy 
White is said to have had a list of 
sixty thousand of these sufferers 
between 1660 and 1688, of whom 
no less than five thousand died 
in prison. Bogue and Beyindt's 
Hist, of the Bissenters, vol. i. 
p. 108. On the cruel spirit 
which the clergy displayed in 
the reign of Charles II. compare 
Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, 
yol. V. p. 106; Orme's Life of 
Owen, p. 344; Somers Tracts, 
voL xii. p, 634. Indeed, Har- 
wood fi’ankly said in the House 
of Commons, in 1672, ‘ Our aim 
is to bring all dissenting men 
into the Protestant church, and 
he that is not wUling to come 
into the church should not have 
ease.’ JParl. Hist. vol. iv. p. 530. 
On the zeal with which this 
principle was carried out, see an 
account, written in .1671, in 
Somers Tracts, yol, vii, pp. 686- 


615; and the statement of De 
Foe, in Wilson’s Life of Be Foe, 
vol. ii. pp. 443-444. 

Besides the correspondence 
which the Duchess of Marl- 
borough preserved forthe instruc- 
tion of posterity, we have some 
materials for estimating the 
abilities of Anne in the letters 
published in Balrymple's Me- 
moirs. In one of them Anne 
writes, soon after the Declara- 
tion for Liberty of Conscience 
was issued, ‘ It is a melancholy 
prospect that all we of the Church 
of England have. AH the sec- 
taries may now do what they 
please. Every one has the free 
exercise of their religion, on 
purpose, no doubt, to ruin us, 
which I think to all impartial 
judges is very plain.’ Balrymplds 
Memoirs, appendix to book v. 
vol. ii. p. 173. 

See a notable passage in 
Somers Th'acis, vol. xii. p. 558, 
which should be compared with , 
Wilson’s Life of Be Foe, vol. iii. 
p.372. . 
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natoal conseqTieixce ixamediately followed. New mea- 
sures of persecutiou were devised, and fresli laws wore 
passed against those Protestants who did not conform 
to the doctrines and discipline of the English church 
But after the death of Anne the dissenters quickly 
rallied ; their hopes revived, '9® their numbers continued 
to increase, and in spite of the opposition of the clergy, 
the laws against them were repealed.^®® As hj these 
means they were placed more on a level with their 
opponents, and as their temper was soured hy the in- 
iuries they had recently received; it was clear that a 
great struggle hetiveen the tu^o parties was inevitable, 

‘the act against occasional con- 
formity, and that restraining 
education, were repealed in the 
session of 1719.’ Hallam's Const. 
Hist Tol. ii. p. 398. The repeal 
of the act against occasional con- 
formity was strenuously opposed 
by the archbishops ofYork and of 
Canterbury {Bogus and Bsnnett's 
Hist, of the IHssentm, vol. iii. 
p. 132); hut their opposition 
was futile; and when the Bishop 
of London, in 1726, wished to 
strain the Act of Toleration, ho 
was prevented by Yorke, the 
attorney-general. See the pithy 
reply of Yorke, in Harris's Life 
of Hardwicks, vol. i. pp. 193, 
i94. 

At the end of the seven- 
teenth century, great attention 
was excited by the way in which 
the dissenters were beginningLo 
organize themselves into societies 
and synods. See, in the Fbrnojt 
Correspond, yol. ii. pp. 128-130, 
133, 156, some curious evidence 
of this, in letters written by 
Vernon, who was then secretary 
of state.; and on the apprehen-' 
sions caused by the increase of 
their schools, and by their _sys- 
teniatio interference in.elections. 


Bogus and Bennett's His- 
tory of the Dissenters, vol. i. 
pp: 228-230, 237, 260-277 and 
Hallam’s Const. Hist. vol. ii. pp. 
396, 397. Mr. Hallam says, ‘It 
is imposisible to doubt for an in- 
stant, that if the queen’s life had 
preserved the Tory government 
for a few years, every vestige of 
the toleration would have been 
effaced.’ It appears froin_ the 
Fernon Correspond, vol. iii. p. 
228, Lond. 1841, that soon after 
the accession of Anne, there whs 
a proposal ‘ to debar dissenters 
of their votes in elections;’ and 
we know from Burnet {Own 
Time, vol. v. pp. 108, 136, 137, 
218) that the clergy would have 
been glad if Anne had displayed 
even more zeal against them 
than she really did. 

‘’’s Bogue and Bennetts Hist, 
of the Dissenters, vol. iii. p. U8. 
in Ivimey’s History of the Bap- 
tists, it is said that the death of 
Anne was an ‘answer to the dis- 
senters’ prayers.’ Souikef s Gom- 
monplace Book, third series, p. 
135 ; see also p. 147, on the joy 
of the dissenters at the death 
of this ti’oublesome woman, 
i#o of the Tfforst of them, 
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For "by tliis time tlie protracted ’tyranny of tKe Englisii 
clergy had totally destroyed those feelings of respect 
•which, even in the midst of hostility, often linger in 
the mind; and by the influence of which, if they had 
still existed, the contest might perhaps have been 
averted. But such motives of restraint were now de- 
spised ; and the dissenters, exasperated by incessant 
persecution,’^®® determined to avail themselves of the 
declining power of the church. They had resisted her 
when she was strong ; it was hardly to be expected 
that they would spare her when she was feeble. Under 
two of the most remarkable men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Whitefield, the first of theological orators,^®® and 
Wesley, the first of theological statesmen,®®® there was 


see Life of Archbishop Sharp, delivered in 1736 (McJtols’s Lit. 
edited byjSfeTCome, vol. i. pp. Anec. voL ii, pp. 102, 122); his 
125, 358. The church ’was field-preaching began in 1739 
eager to put down all dissenters’ {Sovihefs lAfe of Wesley, rol. i. 
schools; and in 1705, the Arch- pp. 196, 197); and the eighteen 
bishop of York told the House thousand sermons which he ia 
of Lords that he ‘apprehended said to have poured forth du- 
danger from the increase of dis- ring his career of thirty-four 
senters, and particularly from years (Southey's Wesley, vol. ii. 
the many academies set up by p. 631) prod-uced the most as- 
them.’ Farl. Hist. vol. ■?!. |>p. tonishing effects on all classes, 
492, 493. See also, on the m- educated and uneducated. For 
crease of their schools, pp. 1351, evidenceofthe excitement caused 
1352. by this marvellous man, and of 

In Somm Tracts, vol. xii. the eagerness with which his 
p. 684,' it is stated, that in the discourses were read as well as 
reign of Charles II. ‘this hard heard, see Hichols’s Lit. Aneo. 
usage had begotten in the dis- vol. ii, pp. 646, 647, and his 
sencers the utmost animosity Illustrations, vol. iv. pp. 302- 
against the persecuting church- ; Mim. of Franklin, by Him.- 
men.’ Their increasing discoii- self, vol, i. pp. 161-167; Lod- 
tent, in the reign of Anne, was dridgdsborrespond.\ol.i\.-p.b5; 
obseived by Caiamy. See Cala- Siewarfs Philos, of the Mini, \6l. 
my's Own Life, Yol. ii. pp. 244, iii. pp. 291, 292; Lady Mary 
255, 274, 284, 286. Montagu's Lctters,m her Works, 

I®'’ If the poAver of moving 1803, vol, iv, p. 162; Corres- 
the passions be the proper test pond, between Ladies Pomf ret and 
by which to judge an orator, we Hartford, 2nd edit. 1806, vol. i. 
may certainly pronounce White- pp. 138, 160-162; Marchmont 
field to be the greatest since the Papers, a’oI. ii. p. 377. 
apostles. His first sermon was Of whom Mx. Macaulay 



has said (Essai/s, Tol. i. p. 221, , They frankly confess that 

3rd edit ), that his ‘genius for ‘indifference has been another 
government was not inferior to enemy to the increase of the 
diatofEichelieu;’ and strongly dissenting cause. Boffiie aU 
as this is expressed, it will hardly Bennett s Hist, of the Bmenters, 
appear an exaggeration to those xol. iv. p. 320. In Newmans 
who have compared the success Bevelopmnt of ChnsUan JJoc- 
of Wesley with his difficulties. trine, pp. 39-43, there are some 
It was in 1739 that Wesley remarkson the diminished energy 
first openly rebelled against the of Wesleyanisni, which Mr. New- 
church and refused to obey the man seems to ascribe to the fact 
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orffanized a great system of religion wliicli bore the 
sale relation to tbe Climnli of Enghuid that tbe Cburck 
of England bore to tbe Cbnrcb of Eome. Tlnis, after 
an interval of two hundred years, a second spiritual 
Beformatiou was effected iu our country. tii the 
eighteenth century the Wesleyans were to the Bishops 
what, in the sixteenth century, the Eeformers were to 
the Popes.2®^ It is indeed true, that the dissenters from 
the Church of England, unlike the dissenters from the 
Church of Eomo, soon lost that intellectual 
which at first they were remarkable. Since the death 
of their great leaders, they have not produced one man 
of original genius ; and since the time of Adam Claike, 
they have not had among them even a single scholar 
who lias enjoyed an European reputation. _ Ihis mental 
penury is perhaps owing, not to any oiroumstandes 
peculiar to their sect, but merely to that general declme 
of the theological spirit, by which theii' adversaries have 
been weakened as well as themselves.^o- _ Be this as it 
may, it is at all events certain, that the injury they have 
iniheted on the English church is far greater than is 
generally supposed, and, I am incliued to think, is 
hardly inferior to that which in the sixteenth century 
Protestantism inflicted upon Popery. Setting aside the 
actual loss in the number of its members, there can 
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bo no doubt tliat tbe mere formation of a Protestant 
faction, unopposed by the government, was a dangerous 
precedent; and we know jErom contemporary history 
that it was so considered by those who were most inte- 
rested in the result.-^'* Besides this, the 'Wesleyans 


\vay, mentions the spread of 
hletliodism in the middle of the 
eighteenth century {WalpoUs 
Letters, vol. ii. pp. 266, 272); and 
Lord Carlisle, in 1775, told the 
House of Lords {Lari. Hist. voL 
xriii. p. 634) ‘that Methodism 
■was daily gaining ground, par- 
ticularly in the manufactxiring 
towns ; ' -while, to come down 
still later, it appears from a letter 
by the Duke of Wellington to 
Lord Eldon( Twiss’s Lifeof Eldon, 
yoL ii. p, 35) that about 180S 
it was making proselytes in the 
army. 

These statements, though accu- 
rate, are somewhat vague ; but 
we have other and more precise 
evidence respecting the rapid 
growth of religious dissent. Ac- 
cording to a paper found in one 
of die chests of William III., and 
printed by Dalr}’mple {Memoirs, 
■vol. ii. part ii., appendix to chap- 
ter i. p. 40), the proportion in 
England of conformists to non- 
conformists was as 22^ to 
1. Eighty -four years after the 
death of William, the dissen- 
ters, instead of comprising only a 
twenty-third, were estimated at ‘ a 
fourth part of the whole - com- 
munity.’ Letter from Watson 
to the Duke of Eiithmd, -written 
in 1786, in Life of Watson, 
Bishop ofLlandaff, vol. i. p. 246. 
Since then, the movement has 
been uninterrupted ; and the re- 
turns recently published hy go- 
vernment disclose the startling 
fact, that on Sunday, 31st March 


1851, the members of the Church 
of England who attended morn- 
ing service only exceeded by one- 
half the Independents, Baptists, 
and Methodists who attended at 
their own places of worship. See 
the Census Table, in Journal of 
Statist. SoG. vol. xviii, p, 161. If 
this rate of decline eontimies, it 
■will be impossible for the Chmch 
of England to survive another cen- 
tury the attacks of her enemies. 

aoi The treatment which the 
We.sleyans received from the 
clergy, many of whom were ma- 
gistrates, shows what would have 
taken place if such -violence had 
not been discouraged by the go- 
vernment. Sec Southey's Life of 
Wesley, vol. i. pp. '395-406. 
Wesley has himself given many 
details, which Southey did not 
think proper to relate, of the ca- 
lumnies and insults to which he 
and his followers were subjected 
by the clergy. See Wesky's Jour- 
nals, pp. 114, 145, 178, 181, 198, 
2.35, 256, 275, 375, 562, 619, 637, 
646. Compare Watson’s Obser- 
vations on Southefs Wesley, pp. 
173, 174; and for other evidence 
of the treatment of those who 
differed from the church, see Cor- 
rcspondencc and Liary of Dod- 
dridge, vol. ii. p. 17, vol. iii. pp. 
108, 131, 132, 144, 146, 156. 
Orosley, who visited England in 
1705, says of Whitefield, ‘The 
ministers of the established reli- 
gion did their utmost to baffle 
the new preacher; they preached 
against hbn, representing him to 
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displayed an. organization so superior to that of their 
predecessors the Pui'itans, that they soon became a 
centre round -which the enemies of the church could 
conveniently rally. And, what is perhaps still more 
important, tho order, regularity, and publicity, by which 
their proceedings have usually been marked, distin- 
guished them from other sects ; and by raising them 
as it were to the dignity of a rival establishment, have 
encouraged tho diminution of that exclusive and super- 
stitious respect which was once paid to the Anglican 
hierarchy.®^* 

But these things, interesting as they are, only formed 
a single step of that vast process by which the ecclesi- 
astical power -^vas weakened, and our countrymen thus 
enabled to secure a religious liberty, imperfect indeed, 
but far superior to that possessed by any other people. 
Among the innumerable symptoms of tliis great move- 
ment, there were two of peculiar importance. These 
wore, the separation of theology, first from morals, and 


the people us a fanatic, a vision- 
ary, &c. &o. ; in fine, they opposed 
him -with so much success, that 
they caxised him to ho pelted -with 
stones in every place -where he 
opened his mouth to tho public.’ 
(^osle^s Tour to London, Loud. 
1772, vol. i. p. 856. 

TImt Wesleyanism encou- 
raged dissent by imparting to it 
an orderly character, which in 
some degree approximated to 
church-disciplino, is judiciously 
observed in Bogue and BennetSs 
Hisiorg of ike Dissenters, vol. 
iii.pp.l65, 166. liutthese writers 
deal rather too harshly with 
Wesley; though there is no doubt 
tliathewas a very ambitious man, 
and over-fond of power. At an 
early- period of his career he be- 
gan to aim at objects higher Ilian 
fliose attempted by the Puritans, 
whose efforts, particularly in 
the sixteenth century, he looked 


at somewhat contem 
Thus, for instance, in 1747, only 
eight 3 'ears after ho had revolted 
against the church, he expresses 
in his Journal his wonder * at 
the weakness 5f those holy con- 
fessors ' (the Elizabethan Puri- 
tans), ‘ many of whom spent so 
much of their time and strength 
in disputing about surplice and 
hoods, or kneeling at the Lord's 
Supper!’ Joumeds, p. 249, March 
13th, 1747. Such warfare as this 
would have ill satisfied the soar- 
ing mind of Wesley ; and from 
the spirit which pervades his vol- 
uminous J oumals, as well as from 
the careful and far-seeing provi- 
sions which he made for manag- 
ing his sect, it is evident that 
this great schismatic had larger 
views than any of his prede- 
cessors, and that he wished to 
organize a system capable of 
rivalling the established church. 
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then from politics. The separation from morals was 
efiected late in the seventeenth century ; the separation 
from politics before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. And it is a st rikin g instance of the decline of 
the old ecclesiastical spirit, that both of these great 
changes were begun by the clergy themselves, Cum- 
berland, bishop of Peterborough, was the first who 
endeavoured to construct a system of morals without 
the aid of theology.®^® WaTburton,bishopof Grloucester, 
was the first who laid down that the state must con- 
sider religion in reference, not to revelation, but to 
expediency; and that it should favour any particular 
creed, not in proportion to its truth, but solely with a 
view to its general utility. Nor were these mere 


JIx. Hallam {Lit. of Europe, 
vol. iii. p. 390) says, that Cum- 
berland * seems to have been the 
first Christian -writer -who sought 
to establish systematically the 
principles of moral right inde- 
pendently of revelation.’ See 
also, on this important change, 
Whewdl’s Hist, of Moral Philo- 
sophy in England, pp. 12, 54. 
The dangers always incurred by 
making theology the basis of 
morals are now pretty well un- 
derstood ; but by no writer have 
they been pointed out more clearly 
than by M. Charles Comte : see 
the able exposition in his TraiU 
de Legislation, vol. i.pp. 223-247. 
There is a short and unsatis- 
factory account of Cumberland’s 
book in MaokintosKs Ethical Phi- 
losophy, pp. 134-137. He was 
a man of considerable learning, 
and is noticed by M. Quatremfere 
as one of the earliest students of 
Coptic. Quatremh-esurlaLangue 
et la LitUrature de I'Egypte,^. 89. 
He was made a bishop in 1691, 
having published the be Legihua 
in 1672. Chalmers's Biog. Diet. 
vol. xi. j)p, 133, 135. 


This was in his work 
entitled The ALliance between 
Church and State, which first 
appeared, according to Hurd 
(Life of Warburton, 1794, 4to, 
p. 13), in 1736, and, as may be 
supposed, caused great scandal. 
The history of its influence I 
shall trace on another occasion ; 
in the mean time, the reader 
should compare, respecting its 
tendency, Palmer on the Church, 
vol. ii. pp. 313, 322, 323 ; Parr’s 
Works,vo\. i. pp. 667, 665, voL vii. 
p. 128 ; Whatelefs Hangers to 
Christian Faith, p. 190; and 
Nichols's Lit. Anec. vol. iii. p. 18. 
In January 1739-40, Warburton 
writes to Stukeley {Nicholas Il- 
lustrations, vol. ii. p. 63) : ‘ But 
you know how dangerous new 
roads in theology are, by the 
clamour of the bigots against 
me.’ See also some letters which 
passed between him and the elder 
Pitt in 1762, on the subject of 
expediency, printed in Chatham 
Correspond, y (A. \\. pp. 184 seq. 
Warburton writes, p. 190, ‘ My 
opinion is, and ever was, that the 
state has nothing at ail to do 
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tmable to apply- ^ V Trurae were abortly 

aad are now professed, not oniy y 

but oven by Co stok W 

lived fifty years earlier, would have snrun 

witb undissembled fea r.^^^ 

' of iiiqmrv ; and as liis work wa,s 

drawn up with groa.t ability, it 
exorcised inimciiso iniiueilce _m 
an age already prepared _fOT its 

reception. His Moral and Polity 
cal Philosojih/ was published in 
1785 ; in 178S it became a stan- 
dard ’book at Cambridge; and 
by 1805 it had ‘passed throijh 
fifteen editions.’ Mcadlet/'s Me- 
moirs of Paky, pp- 
Qoxa-^&KWJimeWsEisLof Moral 
PMose7%, p- 

*>® That the writings of these 
two eminent men form part of 
the same scheme, is well knoTO 
to those who have studied the 
history of the school to which 
they belong; and on the inteV 
lectual relation they boro to each 
other, I cannot do better than 
refer to a very striking letter by 
James Mill himself, in BenthairC s 
Works, edit. Bowring, vol. x. 
•np. 481, 482. 

■ 2“ The repeal of the Test Act, 
the admission of Catholics into 
Parliament, and the steadily in- > 
creasing feeling in favour of the 
admission of the J ews, are the 
leading symptoms of this great 
movement. On the gradual dif- 
fasion among us of; thd doctrine 
of expediency, which, on all sub- 
jects not yet raised to sciences, 


•with errors in religion, nor the 
least right so mucli as to attemiit 
to repress them.’ To make such 
a man a bishop was a great feat 
fur the eighteenth century, and 
would have been an impossible 
one for the seventeenth. 

=»* The relation between Uum- 
berkiid and Hume consists in the 
entirely secular plan according 
to which both investigated ethics ; 
in other respects, there is grmt 
difference between their concln- 
Bions ; but if tlio aiiti-theologieal 
method is admitted to be sound, 
it is certain that the trciitment 
of the subject by Hume is move 

-HiR nremisses 


consequential irom rue 
than is that by his predecessor, it 
is this which makes Hume acon- 
tiiiuator of Cumberland ; thougli 
with the advantage, not only or 
coming half a century after him, 
but of po.s5essiiig a mop compre- 
hensive mind. The ethical specu- 
lations of Hume are in the third 
book of his Treatise of Hiiman 
nature ( JJumds PhUosaphtcal 
Works, Edin. 1826, vol. _u. 
pp. 219 seq.), and in his Inguiri/ 
concerning tU Principl^ f 
Morals, ibid. vol. iv. pp. 237-366. 

so» The moral system of Paley, 

• being essentially utilitarian, com- 
pleted the revolution in that field 
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Tims it was that, in England, theology was finally 
severed from the two groat departments of ethics and 
of government. As, however, this important change 
was at fii’st not of a practical, but solely of an intel- 
leotnal character, its operation was, for many years, 
confined to a small class, and has not yet produced the 
whole of those results which we have every reason to 
■anticipate. But there were other circumstances which 
tended in the same direction, and which, being known 
to all men of tolerable education, produced efiects more 
immediate, though perhaps less permanent. To trace 
their details, and point out the connexion between them, 
■will be the business of part of the future volumes of this 
work : at present, I can only glance at the leading 
featui’es. Of these, the most prominent were: The 
great Arian controversy, which, rashly instigated by 
"WTiiston, Clarke, and Watcrland, disseminated doubts 
among nearly all classes the Bangorian controversy, 
which, involving matters of ecclesiastical discipline 
hitherto untouched, led to discussions dangerous to 
the power of the church ; 2^3 the great work of 


o'ught to be the sole regulator of 
human actions, see a remarkable, 
but a mournful letter, written in 
1812, in the Life of Wilb&rforce, 
Tol.iv.p, 28. See also the speech 
of Lord Eldon in 1828, in Twiss’s 
Life of Eldon, vol. ii. p. 203. 

From a curious passage in 
Hutton’s Hfe of Himself, p. 27, 
we learn that, in 1739, the 
scepticism of the Anti-Trini- 
tarians had penetrated among 
the tradesmen at Nottingham,. 
Compare, respecting the spread 
of this heresy, Nichols's Lit. Ancc. 
vol. viii. p. 375; Briestlei/'s Me- 
moirs, vol. i, pp. 26, 26, 53; 
Doddridge’s Correspond, and 
Diary, vol. ii. p. 477, note; and 
on Peirce, who took an active 
part, and whom Wliiston boasts 
of having corrupted, .see Whis- 
tmis Memoirs, pp. 143, 144, 


Sharp, who was Archbishop of 
York when the controversy 
began, foresaw its dangerous 
consequences. lAfe of Sharp, 
edited by Newcome, vol. ii. pp. 7, 
8,136,136. See fuiduQT Maclaine’s 
note in Mosheim’s Ecclesiast.Hist. 
vol ii. pp. 293, 294 ; Laikhv/rfs 
Hist, of Convocation, pp. 338, 
842, 361 ; and a note in Butler's 
Beminiso. vol. i. pp. 206, 207. 

Mr. Butler (Mem. of the 
Catholics, \o\. iii. pp. 182-184, 
347-350) notices with evident 
pleasure the effect of this famous 
controversy in weakening the 
Anglican Church. Compare 
Bogue and Bennetts Hist, of the 
Disse^iters, vol. iii. pp. 136-141. 
Whiston (Me«Mms,p. 244) says : 
‘And, indeedj' this Bangorian 
controversy seemed for a great 
.while to ongross'the attention of 
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Blackburns on tbe Confessional, wbicb at one moment 
almost caused a scbism in tbe jEstabbsbment itself 
tbe celebrated dispute respecting miracles between 
Middleton, Gborcb, and Dodwell, continued, with still 
larger views, by Hume, Campbell, and Douglas ; tbe 
exposure of tbe gross absurdities of tbe Fathers, wbicb, 


the public.’ See more about 
it in Latkbur^s Bist. of Convo- 
cation, pp, 372-383; NicJwl^s 
Lit. Ancc. vol. i. p. 152, toI. 
IX. pp. 433, 434, 516 ; Mcholis's 
Illustrations, vol. i. p. 840 ; 
Milwp Newton' s Life of Himself, 
pp. 177, 178. 

'I'lie Confessional, a most 
able attack on the subscription of 
creeds and articles, was published 
in 1766 ; and, according to a con- 
temporary observer, ‘ it excited 
a general spirit of inquiry.’ 
Cappe's Memoirs, pp. 147, 148. 
The consequence was, tW in 
1772 a society was instituted by 
Blackburne and other clergy of 
the Church of England, with the 
avowed object of doing away 
with all subscriptions in religion. 
Nichols's Lit. Anee. vol. i. p. 670; 
Mlustrations, vol. vi. p. 864. A 
petition against the Articles was 
at once drawn up, signed by 200 
clergy (Adolphus's Ceorge III. 
vol. i. p. 606), and brought be- 
fore the House of Commons. In 
the animated debate which fol- 
lowed, Sir William Meredith said 
that ‘ the Thirtyr nine Articles of 
the Church of England were 
framed when the spirit of free 
inquiry, when liberal and en- 
larged notions, were yet in their 
infancy.* Lari. Hist, vol. xvii. 
p. 246. Ho added, p. 247*. 

‘ Several of tlie Articles are 
absolutely unintelligible, and, 
indeed, contradictoiy and ab- 
surd.' Lord George Germain 


said : ‘ In my apprehension, some 
of the Articles are incomprehen- 
sible, and some self-coutradic- 
tory ;* p. 266. Mr. Sawbridge 
(declared that the Articles are 
‘strikingly absm>d;’ Mr. Salter 
that they are ‘ too absurd to be 
defended and Mr. Dunning 
that they are ‘palpably ridicu- 
lous,’ ;p. 294. For further in- 
formation on this attempt at 
reform, see Lisnefs Life of Jehb, 
pp. 31-36 ; Medley’s Mem, of 
Palen/, pp, 88-94; Hodgson’s Life 
of Porteus, pp. 38-40; Memoirs 
of Priestley, vol, ii.' p. 582 ; and 
a characteristic notice in Palmer's 
Treatise on the Church, voL i. 
pp. 270, 271. 

Hume says, that on his re- 
turn from Italy in 1749, he found 
‘all England in a ferment on 
account of Dr. Middleton’s Free 
Inquiry,' Hume's Lfe of Him- 
self, in his Worh, vol. i. p. 7. 
See also, on the excitement caused 
by this masterly attack, Nichols’s 
Illustrations of the Eighteenth 
Cmtury, vol. ii. p. 176; which 
should be compared with Dod- 
drvdgds Correspond, vol. iv. 
pp. 636, 637 : and on the ‘ mira- 
culous controversy’ in general, 
see Porteus’sLife of Seeker, 1797, 
p, 38; Phillimore's Mm,.of Lyt- 
tleton, vol, i. p. 161; Nichols's 
Lit. Anec. vol. ii. pp. 440, 527, 
vol. iii. pp. 635, 760, vol. T. 
pp. 417,418, 600; HuWsLettera, 
1778, vol. i. p. 109 ; Warlmrton’s 
Letters to Hurd, pp. 49, 50. 
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already begun by Daille and Barbeyi’ac, was followed 
np by Cave, Middleton, and Jortin ; the important and 
unrefuted statements of Gibbon, in his fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters ; the additional strength conferred 
on those chapters by the lame attacks of Davis, Chel- 
sum, Whitaker, and Watson ; while, not to mention 
inferior matters, the century was closed amid the con- 
fusion caused by that decisive controversy between 
Person and Travis, respecting the text of the Heavenly 
Witnesses, which excited immense attention, and ^as 
immediately accompanied by the discoveries of geolo- 
gists, in which, not only was the fidelity of the Mosaic 
cosmogony impugned, but its accuracy was shown to 
be impossible.®^® These things, following each other in 


5 


Gibhovis Decline and Fall 
has now been jealously scruti- 
nized by two generations of eager 
and unscrupulous opponents; and 
I am only expressing the general 
opinion of competent judges when 
I say, that by each successive 
scrutiny it has gained fresh re- 
putation. Against his celebrated 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, 
all the devices of controversy 
have been exhausted; but the 
only result has been, that while 
the fame of the historian is un- 
tarnished, the attacks of his 
enemies axe falling into complete 
oblivion. The work of Gibbon 
remains ; but who is there who 
feels any interest in what was 
written against him? 

On the effect produced by 
these matchless letter’s of Person, 
see Harford's Life of Dishop Dur- 
gess, p. 374; and as to the pre- 
vious agitation of the question 
in England, see Calamfs Own 
voL ii. pp. 442, 443; Monk's 
Life of Dcntleg, vol. ii. pp. 16-19, 
146, 286-289 ; BuiWs Jlemini- 
ipences, vol. i. p. 211. Compare 


Somers Tracts, vol. xii. p. 137, 
vol. xiii. p. 458. 

The sceptical character of 
geology was first clearly exhibited 
during the last thirty years of 
the eighteenth century. Pre- 
viously, the geologists had, for 
the most part, allied themselves 
with the theologians ; but tho 
increasing boldness of public 
opinion now enabled them to 
institute independent investiga- 
tions, without regard to doctrines 
hitherto received. In this point 
of view, much was effected by, 
the researches of Hutton, whose 
work, says Sir Charles Lyell, 
contains the first attempt ‘ to 
explain the former changes of 
the earth’s crust by reference 
exclusively to natural agents.’ 
Lyell's Principles of Geology, 
p. 60. To establish this method 
was, of course, to dissolve the 
alliance with the theologians; 
but an earlier symptom of the 
change was seen in 1773, that 
is, fifteen years before Hutton 
vsTOte: seeja letter in Watson’s 
Life of Himself , p, 402, 
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rapid and startling succession, perplexed tlie faitli of 
men, disturbed tbe^ easy credulity, and produced effects 
on the public mind, which can only be estimated by 
those who have studied the history of that time in its 
original sources. Indeed, they cannot he understood, 
even in. their general bearings, except by taking into 
consideration some other circumstances with which the 
great progress was intimately connected. 

For, in the mean time, an immense change had begun, 
not only among speculative miuds, but also among the 
people themselves. The increase of scepticism stimu- 
lated their curiosity; and the diffusion of -education 
snpplied the means of gratifying it. Hence, we find 
that one of the leading characteristics of the eighteenth, 
century, and one which pre-eminently distinguished it 
from all that preceded, was a craving after knowledge 
on the part of those classes from whom knowledge had 
hitherto been shut out. It was in that great age, that' 
there were fi.rst established schools for the lower orders 
on the only day they had^ time to attend them,®!^ and 


T^here it is stated that the ‘ free- enlightened men, even among the 
thinkers ’ attacked the ‘ Mosaic clergy themselves. I need only 
account of the world’s age, refer to what has been said hy 
especially since the publication of two of the most eminent of that 
Mr. Bry done’s Travels 'Ihrough profession, Dr. Arnold and Mr. 
Sicily and Malta.' According to Baden Powell, See the obser- 
JjoyiiriA.eis{jBibliograj>Ji(r'sMamcal, vationa of Arnold in Newman's 
vol. i, p. 279), Brydone’s book Phases of Faith, g. Ill (compare 
was published in 1773 ; and in pp. 122, 123); and the still more 
1784 Sir William Jones notices decisive remarks in PowelVs Ber- 
the tendency of these inquiries ; mons on Christianity vdthout 
see his Discourse on the Gods of Judaism, 1856, pp. 38, 39. For 
Greece, Italy, and India, in which other instances, see Lyell’s Second 
he observes ( Works, vol. i. p. 233) Visit to the United States,' 1 849, 
with regret, that he lived in ‘ an vol. i. pp. 219, 220. 
a^e when some intelligent and It is usually supposed that 
virtuous persons are inclined to Sunday-schools were began by 
doubt the authenticity of the Bailees, in 1781 ; but, though he 
accounts delivered by Moses appears to have been the first to 
concerning tlie primitive world.’ organize them on a siiitable scale. 
Since then, the progress of geo- there is no doubt that they were 
logy has been so rapid, that the established by Lindsey, in or 
historical value of the writings immediately after 1765. See 
of Moses is abandoned by all Ca^i a Memoir’s, pp. 118, 122; 
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newspapers on the only day they had time to read 
them.‘'^2® It was then that there were first seen, in our 
country, circulating libraries ; and it was then, too, 
that the art of printing, instead of being almost con-, 
fined to London, began to be generally practised in 
country-towns.222 It was also in the eighteenth cen- 

Jlarford’s lAfe of JSiirgcss, 1^.92; in London 'wliicli approached 
Nichols's Lit. Aneo.Yol.m.iip.iBO, the natoe of a public library 
431, Tol ix. p. 540; Chalmers's was that of Sion College, be- 
5ioy. jDicd. vol, XXV. p. 485; Jb«r7i. longing to the London clergy,’ 
of Stat. Soo. Tol. X. p. 196, v. xiii. Ellis's Letters of Literary Men, 
p. 265 ; Hodgson’s life of Lor- p. 246. The exact date of the 
/rws, p. 92. It is said, in Spen- earliest circulating library I have 
cer's Social topics, p. 343, that not yet ascertained ; but, accord- 
the clergy of the Church of Eng- ing to Souihey {The Doctor, edit, 
land were, as a body, opposed to Warter, 1848, p. 271), the first 
the establishment of Sunday- set up in London was about the 
schools. (Compare ITateon’s 05- middle of the eighteenth century, 
servations on Southey's Wesley, by Samuel Eancourt. Hutton 
p. 149.) At all events, they in- {Life of Himself , p. 279) says, ‘I 
creased rapidly, and by the end was the first who opened a circu- 
of the century had become com- lating library in Birmingham, in 
mon. See Nichols's Lit. Aneo. 1751.’ Other notices of them, 
vol. V. pp. 678, 679 ; Nichols’s during the latter half of the cen- 
Illicstrations, vol. i. p. 460 ; Life tury, will be found in Coleridge’s 
of Wilbe force, vol. i. p. 180, Biographia Literaria, vol. ii. p. 
•vol.i\,p.i9G‘, Wesley’s Journals, 329, edit. 1847; Leigh Hunt's 
pp 806, 897. Autobiography, vol. i. p. 260 ; 

Mr. Hunt {Hist, of News- NichoLs’s Lit. Anec, vol. iii. pp, 
papers, vol. i. p, 273) makes no 648, 682; Nichols’s Illustrations, 
mention of Sunday newspapers vol. i. p. 424 ; WJmuell’s Hist, of 
earlier than a notice by Crabbe Moral Philosophy, p, 190 ; Sin- 
in 1785 ; bnt in 1799, Lord Bel- clair's Correspond, vol. i. p. 143. 
grave said, in the House of Com- Indeed, they inerea-sed so ra- 
mons, that they first appeared pidly, that some wise men pro- 
‘ about the year 1780.’ Pari, posed to tax them, ' by a licence, 
vol. xxxiv. p. 1006. In at tlie rate of 2s. 6c7. per 100 vo- 
1799, Wilberforce tried to have Inmes per annum.’ Sinclair’s 
a law enacted to suppress them. Hist, of the Eevenuet vol. iii. 
Life of Wilberforce, vol. ii. p. 268. 
pp. 338. 424, In 1746, Gent, the weH- 

When Eranklin came to known printer, wrote his own 
London, in 1725, there was not life. In tliis curious work, he 
a single circulating library in states, that in 1714' there were 
the metropolis. Sea FranJclhds ‘ few printers in England, except 
Life of Himself, vol. i. p. 64 ; London, at that time ; none then, 
^d, in 1697, ‘the only library I am sure, at Chester, Liverpool, 
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tTiry, that the earliest systematic efforts were made to 
popularize the sciences, and facilitate the acquisition of 
their general principles, by writing treatises on them in 
an easy and 'antechnical style while, at tho same 


Wlnteliaveii, Preston, Manches- 
ter, Kendal, and Leeds, as for 
tlie most part now abound.’ Life 
of Thomas Gent, pp. 20, 21. 
(Oompaxe a list of country print- 
ing-houses, in 1724, in Nichols's 
Lit. Ante. Tol. i. p. 289,) How 
this state of things was remedied, 
is a most important inquiry for 
the historian ; but in this note I 
can only giro a few illustrations 
of the condition of different dis- 
tricts. Tho first printing-office 
in Rochester ' was established 
by Pisher, w'ho died in 1786 
(Niakols’s Lit Anec. Tol. hi, p. 
675); the first in Wliitby, was 
in 1770 (Ilhcsirations, vol. iii, 
p. 787); and Richard Greene, 
who died in 1793, ‘ was the first 
who brought a printing-press to 
Lichfield’ (iSt'd, vol. vi. p. 320), 
In the reign of Anne, there was 
not a single bookseller in Bir- 
mingham {Souihefs Commem- 
place Boole, 1st series, 1849, 
p. 668) ; but, in 1 749, we find a 
printer established there {HnlCs 
Letter's, Lond, 1778, vol. i, p. 92); 
and, in 1774, there was a printer 
even in Palldrk (Par/. Hist vol. 
xvii. p. 1099). In other parts 
the movement was slower ; and 
we are told that, about 1780, 
) there was scarcely a bookseller 
in Cornwall.’ Life of Samuel 
Brew, hy his Son, l '834, pp.40, 41. 

Desagrdiers and HiU were 
the two first writers who gave 
themselves up to popnlariadng 
physical truths. At the begin- 
ning of the reign of George I. 
Des.'guliers was * the first who 


read lectures in London on expe- 
rimental philosophy.’ 8outl}ey’s 
Commonplace Boole, 3d series, 
1850, p, 77. See also Penny 
Gyclopcedia, vol. viii. p. 430 ; and, 
on his elementary works, com- 
pare Nichols’s Lit Anec. vol. vi. +' 
p. 81. As to HiU, he is said to 
have set the example of publish- 
ing popular scientific works in 
numbers ; a plan so well suited 
to that inquisitive age, that, if- 
W’o believe Horace Walpole, he 
‘ earned fifteen guineas a week,’ 
Letter to Henry Zonch, January 
Srcl, 1761, in Walpole’s Letters, 
vol. iv. p. 117, edit, 1840. 

In the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth centxtry, the demand for 
books on the natural sciences 
rapidly increased (see, among 
many other instances which 
might be quoted, a note in Pnl- 
teney's Hist of Botany, vol. ii, 
p. 180) ; and, early in the reign 
of George III., Priestley began 
to write popularly on physical 
subjects. {Mtmoirs of Priestley, 
vol. i. pp. 288, 289.) Goldsmith 
did something in the same direc- 
tion (Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, 
vol.i. pp.4I4, 469, vol. ii. p. 198); 
and Pennant, whose earliest work 
appeared in 1766, was ‘the first 
who treated the natural history 
of Britain in a popular and in- 
teresting style.’ Swainson on the 
Study of Natural History, p. 60. 

In the reign of George II., pub- 
lishers began to encourage ele- 
mentary works on chemistry. 
Nichols's Lit. Anec. voL ix. p. 
763. 
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time, tlie invention of Encyclopjedias enabled tbeir 
results to be brought together, and digested in a form 
more accessible than any hitherto employed.^s* Then, 
too, we first meet with literary perio^cal reviews ; by 
means of which large bodies of practical men acquii’ed 
information, scanty indeed, but every way superior to 
their former ignorance.®^® The formation of societies 
for purchasing books now became general 
before the close of the century, we hear of clubs insti- 
tuted by reading men among the industrious classes. ^^7 
>in every department, the same eager curiosiiy was 
shown. In the middle of the eighteenth century, de- 
bating societies sprung up among tradesmen and 


In 1704, 17O8, and 1710, casual notices of bookplubs and 
Harris published his Dictionary book societies. See, for example, 
of Arts and Sciences ; and from Doddridge's Correspond, vol. ii. 
this, according to DicMs's Lit. pp. 67, 119; Jesse's Life of Sel- 
Anee. vol. ix. pp. 770, 771, has wyn, vol. ii. p. 23 ; Nichols’s IL 
‘ originated all the other die- lustrations of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tionaries and cyclopaedias that tury, vol. v. pp. 184, 824, 825; 
have since appeared.’ Compare Wakefield' s Life of Himself, vdi.i, 
vol. V. p. 659 ; and Bogus and p. 628 ; Memoirs of Sir J. E. 
Bennett's Hist, of the Dissenters, Smith, vol. i. p, 8 ; Life of Eos- 
vol. iv. p. 600. coe, ^ his Son, vol. i. p. 228 

*** Late in the seventeenth (though this last was perhaps a 
century, an attempt was first circulating library), 
made in England to establish ‘ Numerous associations or 

literary journals. Hallam's Lit. clubs, composed principally of 
qf Europe, yol. iii. p, 639 ; and reading men of the lower ranks.’ 
Dibdin' s Bibliomania, Idfe of Dr. Currie, by his Son, 
But reviews, as we now under- vol. i. p. 175. 
stand the word, meaning a criti- Of which the most remark- 

cal publication, were unknown able was that called the Eobin- 
before the accession of George II. ; Hood Society ; respecting which 
but, about the middle of his the reader should compare Camjj- 
reign, they began to increase, bdl's laves of the Chancellors, 
Compare Wright’s England un- voLvi. p. 373; Groslefs London, 
der the House of Hanover, 1848, vol. i. p. 160 ; Bari, Hist, vol. 
vol. i. p. 304, with Nichols's Lit. xvii. p. 301 ; Southey's Common^ 
Aneo. vol. iii. pp. 507, 508. At place Book, 4th series, p._339; 
an earlier period, the functions Forster's Life of Goldsmith^voW, 
of reviews were performed, as p. 310 ; Primes Life of Gold- 
Moriksays, bypamphlets. Monk’s smith, vol. i. pp. 419, 420 ; Prior's 
JAfe of Bentley, p. 112. lAfe of Burke, p. 75 ; Hioholi^' 
As we find from many Lit. Aneo, vol. m. p. 15i 
VOL. I. P 
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this was followed by a still bolder innovation, for, in 
1769 , there was held the first public meeting over 
assemhled in England, the first in which it was at- 
tempted to enlighten Englishmen respecting their poli- 
tical rights.^*^® About the same time, the proceedings 
in our courts of law began to be studied by the people, 
and communicated to them through the medium of the 
daily press. Shortly before this, poKtical newspapers 
aroso,^^^ and a sharp struggle broke out between them 


22 S f ]7j.oto the siunraer of 1769 
ia to be dated the first estab- 
lishment of public meetings in 
England.’ AlbemaMs Mm. of 
Hockingham, vol. ii. p. 93. ‘ Pub- 
lic meetings, .... through 
which the people might declare 
their newly-acquired conscious- 
ness of power, .... cannot 
be distinctly traced higher than 
the year 1769; but they were 
now (i.c. in 1770) of daily occur- 
rence.’ Cooke's Hist, of Party, 
Tol. iii. p. 187. See also Hallani's 
Const, Hist. vol. ii. p. 420. 

The most interesting trials 
were first noticed in newspapers 
towiirds the end of the reign of 
George II. CampheU'a Chancel- 
lors, Yol. V. p. 62, vol. vi. p. 64. 

In 1696, the only news- 
papers were weekly; and the 
first daily paper appeared in the 
reign of Anne. Compare Sim- 
montls’s Essay on Newspapers, in 
Journal of Statist, Society, vol iv. 
p. 113, with Hunt’s 'Hist, of 
Newspapers, vol. i. pp. 167, 175, 
vol ii, p. 90 ; and Nichols’s Lit. 
Anec. yol. iv. p. 80. In 1710, 
they, instead of merely commu- 
nicating news, as heretofore, be- 
gan to take part in ‘ tlie discus- 
sion of political topics’ {Hallam's 
Const, Hist, vol ii. p, 443) ; and, 
as this change hud been preceded 
a very fey years by the introduc- 


tion of cheap political pamphlets' 
(see a cirrious passage in Wil- 
son’s Life of JDe Foe, vol. ii. 
p. 29), it become evident that a 
great movement was at hand in 
regard to the diffusion of such 
inquiries. 'Within twenty years 
after the death of Anne, the 
revolution was completed ; and 
the press, for the first time in 
the history of the world, was 
made an exponent of public 
opinion. The earliest notice of 
this new power which I have 
met with, in parliament, is in a 
speech delivered by Danvers, in 
1738; which is worth quoting, 
both because it marks an epoch, 
and because it is characteristic 
of thattroublesomeclass to which 
the man belonged. * But I be- 
lieve,’ says this distinguished 
legislator, — ‘but I believe the 
people of Great Britain are 
governed by a power that never 
was heard of, as a supreme au- 
thority, in any age or country 
before. Tin's power, sir, does 
not consist in the absolute will 
of the prince, in the direction of 
parliament, in the strength of an 
army, in the influence of, the 
clergy , neither, sir, is it a pet- 
ticoat government : but, sir, it is 
the government of the press. 
Tho stuff which onr weekly 
newspapers are filled with, is 
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and tlie two Houses of Parliament toncliing the right 
of publishing the debates ; the end of which was, that 
both houses, though aided by the crown, were totally 
defeated ; and, for the first time, the people were able 
to study the proceedings of the nation^ legislature, and 
thus gain some acquaintance with the national afiairs.^^''^ 
Scarcely was this triumph completed, when fresh sti- 
mulus was given by the promulgation of that great 
political doctrine of personal reprosentation,2^*3 which 
must eventually carry aU before it ; and the germ of 


received with greater reverence House of Lords the best corirfc to 
than acts of parliament; and bring such miscreants before; 
the sentiments of one of these as it can fine, as well as ini- 
scrihblers have more weight "with prison, and has broader shoulders 
the multitude than the opinion to support the odium of so salu- 
of the best politician in the king- tary a measure ? ’ Aj)]). to Mahon, 
doin.’ Pari. Hist. vol. x. p. 448. vol. v. p. xlviii. ; and note iu 
This great contest was Walpole's George III. vol. iv. 
brought to a close in 1771 and p. 280, where the words, ‘in the 
1772; when, as Lord Campbell papers,’ are omitted; but I copy 
says, ‘ the right of publishing the letter, as printed by Lord 
parliamentary debates w'as sub- Mahon. In other respects, both 
stantially established.' Gam,p~ versions are the same; so that 
beWs Chancellors, Yol.Y.g. we now knowthe idea George III. 
vol. vi. p. 90. For further in- had of what constituted a mis- 
formation respecting this impor- creant. 

tant victory, see Cooke's Hist, of Lord John Eussell, in his 

Party, vq\. m. pp. 179-184; work on the History of the 
Almon’s Correspond, of Wilkes, English Constitution, says : ‘ Dr. 
1805, vol. V. p. 63; Stephens’s Jebh, and after him Mr. Cart- 
Mm. of Tooke, vol. i. pp, 329- wright, broached the theory of 
361; Mahon's Hist, of England, personalrepresentation;’ but this 
vol. V. p. 290; and, on its con- appears to be a mistake, since 
nexion with icitifcrs, see the theory is said to have been 

Forster's JAfe of Goldsmith, first put forward by Cartwright, 
voL ii. pp. 183, 184. in 1776. Compare Eussdl on 

George III., always consistent the Constitution, 1821, pp. 240, 
and always wrong, strenuously 241, with Life and Corresp. of 
opposed this extension of the Cartwright, 1826, voLi. pp. 91, 
popular rights. In 1771, he 9^2, A letter in the Ifl/e J3n 
wrote to Lord North: ‘It is ■<7Mmi3,vol.ii.pp, 307-314, shows 
highlynecessary thatthisstrange the interest which even sober and 
and lawless method of publish- practical _ men were beginning 
ing debates in the papers should to feel in the’ doctrine before 
be put a stop to. But is not the the end of the century. 
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wHch. may be traced late in tbe seventeentli century 
wben tbo true idea of personal independence began to 
take root and flotirisb.234 Anally, it was reserved for 
tbe eighteenth century to set the first example of 
calling on the people to adjudicate upon those solemn 
questions of religion in which hitherto they bad never 
been consulted, although it is now universally admitted 
that to their growing intelligence these, and all other 
matters, must ultimately be referred,®^® 

In connexion with all this, there was a corresponding 
change in the very form and make of our literature. 
The harsh and pedantic method, which our great writers 
long been accustomed to employ, was ill suited to 
an impetuous and inquisitive generation, thirsting after 
knowledge, and therefore intolerant of obscurities for- 
merly unheeded. Hence it was that, early in the 
eighteenth century, the powerful, but cumbrous, lan- 
guage, and the long, involved sentences, so natural to 


On this I have a philologi- 
cal remark of some interest, — 
namely, that there is reason to 
believe that ‘the word “inde- 
pendence," in its modem accep- 
tation,’ does not occur in our 
the early part 
century. See 
it Truth, 2nd 
series, 1848, p. 262. A similar 
change, though at a later period, 
took place in Prance. See the 
observations on the word ‘ indi- 
vidualisme,’ in TocguevUle,l)emQ~ 
cratieen Amkrique, vol. iv. p. 166; 
and in the later work, by the 
same arithor, L’Ancicn Begme, 
Paris, 1856, pp. 148, 149, 

*** Archbishop Whately {Ban- 
gers to Christian Faith, pp. 76, 
: ‘Neither the attacks 
nor the evidences 


sides, the learned (or those who 
professed to he such) seem to 
have agreed in this, — ^that the 
mass of the people were to ac- 
quiesce in the decision of their 
superiors, and neither should, 
nor could, exercise their own 
minds on the question.’ This is 
well put, and quite true; and 
should he compared with the 
complaint in Wakefielffs Life of 
Himself, vol. ii. p. 21 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anec. of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, vol. viii. p. 144 ; and Hodg- 
son’s Life of Bishop Porteus, 
pp. 73, ‘74, 122, 125, 126. See 
also a speech by Mansfield, in 
.1781 {Parl.Hist. vol.xxii.p.265), 
when an attempt was made 
to put down the ‘Theological 
Society.’ The whole debate is 
worth reading; not on account 
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our ancient authors, were, notwithstanding their beauty, 
suddenly discarded, and were succeeded by a Hghter 
and simpler style, which, being more rapidly under- 
stood, was better suited to the exigencies of the ao’e.^^e 
The extension of knowledge being thus accompanied 
by an increased simphcity in the manner of its com- 
munication, naturally gave rise to a greater independ- 
ence in literary men, and a greater boldness in literary 
inquiries. As long as books, either from the dhficulty 


238 ColeridgQ {lAt. Bemaim, 
vol. i. pp. 230 seq.) has made 
some interesting remarks on the 
vicissitudes of English style; and 
he justly observes, p. 238, that, 

‘ after the Eevolution, the spirit 
of the nation became much more 
commercial than it had been 
before ; a learned body, or 
clerisy, as such, gradually dis- 
appeared ; and literature in 
general began to be addressed 
to the common, miscellaneous 
public.’ He goes on to lament 
this change ; though, in that, I 
disagree ■with him. See also Tim 
Friend, vol. i. p. 19, -where he 
contrasts the modem style with 
‘the stately march and difficult 
evolutions ’ of the great -writers 
of the seventeenth century. Com- 
pare, on this alteration, the pre- 
face to Nader Shah, in Works of 
Sir W. Jones, vol. v. p. 544. See 
also, in Harfordh Life of Burgess, 
pp. 40, 41, a curious letter from 
Monboddo, the last of our really 
great pedants, mourning over this 
characteristic of modern com- 
position. He terms it con- 
temptuously a ‘short cut of a 
style and wishes to return to 
‘the true ancient taste,’ with 
plenty of ‘ p-arentheses ’ ! 

The truth is, that this move- 
ment was merely part of that 
tendency to approximate the dif- 


ferent classes of society which 
was first clearly seen in the 
eighteenth century, and which 
influenced not only the style of 
author, but also their social 
habits. Hume observes that, in 
the ‘ last age,’ learned men had 
separated themselves too much 
from the world ; but that, in his 
time, they were becoming more 
‘ oonversible.’ Essay V., in Hume's 
Philosophical Works, vol. iv. 
pp. 639, 540. That ‘philoso- 
phers’ -Nvero growing men of the 
world, is also noticed in a 
curious passage in Mciphron, 
dial, i., in Berkeley’s Works, 
vol. i. p. 312; and, respecting 
the general social amalgamation, 
see a letter to the Countess of 
Bute, in 1763, in Works of Lady 
Mary Montagu, edit. 1 803, vol. iv. 
pp. 194, 196. As to the influ- 
ence of Addison, who led the 
way in establishing the easy, and 
therefore democratic, style, and 
who, more than any single 
writer, made literature popular, 
compare Aikin's L{fe of Addison, 
vol. ii. p. 66, with Turned s 
Hist, of England, vol. ii. p. 7. 
Subsequently a reaction was 
attempted by Johnson, Gibbon, . 
and Parr ; but this, being con- 
trary to the spirit of the age, was 
short-lived. 
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of their sigrle, or from the general incuriosity of tho 
people, found hut few readers, it was evident that 
authors must rely upon the patronage of public bodies, 
or of rich and titled individuals. And, as men are 
always inclined to flatter those upon whom .they are 
dependent, it too often happened that even our greatest 
writers prostituted their abilities by fawning upon the 
prejudices of their patrons. The consequence was 
that literature, so far from disturbing ancient super- 
stitions, and stirring up the mind to new inquiries, 
frequently assumed a timid and subservient air, natural 
to its subordinate position. But now aU this was 
changed. Those servile and shameful dedications -,^37 
that mean and crouching spirit ; that incessant homage 
to mere rank and birth ; that constant confusion be- 
tween power and right ; that ignorant admiration for 

Lit, Men, pp, 231-234 ; and tho 
matter-of-fact remark in Bishop 
Newton’s Life, p. 14 ; also, 
Hughes's Letters, edit, 1773, vol, 
iii. p. xxxi. appendix. 

About the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century -was the tnrniag- 
point of this deplora,ble condi- 
tion; a^d Watson, for instance, 
in 1769, laid it down as a rule, 
‘never to dedicate to those from 
■whom I expected favours.’ Wat^ 
son’s Life of Himself, Yol.i.Tg. 64. 
So, too, Warhurtou, in 1768, 
boasts that his dedication was 
not, as usual, ‘occupied by trifles 
or falsehoods.’ See his letter, in 
Chatham Gorrespond.yoVi. p.315. 
Nearly at the same period, 
the same change was effected 
in France, where D’Alembert 
set the example of ridiculing 
the old custom. See Brougham's 
Men of Letters, YoL ii, pp' 439, 
440 ; Correspond, de Madame 
Budeffand, vol. ii. p. 148; and 
(Euvres de Voltaire, vol. si. p. 41, 
vol, ki. p.28$. 


And tho servility was, for 
the most part, well paid ; indeed, 
rewarded flir more than it was 
worth. During the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and early part of 
the oighteouth century, a sum of 
money was invariably presented 
to the author in , return for his 
dedication. Of course, the grosser 
die flattery, the larger tlie sura. 
Ou tlio relation thus established 
between authors and men of 
rank, and on tho eagerness witli 
which even eminent writers 
looked to their patrons for gra- 
tuities, varying from 40s. to 
100^., soo Brake's Shakespeare 
and his Times, 1817, 4to. vol. ii. 
p. 225; Mo7ik's Life of Bentley, 
vol. i. pp. 194, 309 ; Whision’s 
Memoirs, p. 203 ; Nichols's E- 
lustrations, vol. ii. p. 709 ; Har- 
ris's Life of Hardwicke, vol. iii. 
p. 35 ; Bunbury's Life of Han- 
mer, p. 81, Compare a note in 
Biir/o.i's Diary, vol. iii. p. 62 ; 
and us to the importance of fix- 
ing on a proper person to whom 
to dedicate, soo £Uis’s Letters - 
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eyerything which is old, and that still more ignorant 
contempt for everything which is new : — aU these fea- 
tures became gradually fainter ; and authors, relying 
upon the patronage of the people, began to advocate 
the claims of their new allies with a boldness upon 
which they could not have ventured in any previous 
age.^2® 

From all these things there resulted consequences of 
vast importance. From this simplification, independ- 
ence, and diffusion^^^ of knowledge, - it necessarily 
happened, that the issue of those great disputes to 
which I have alluded became, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, more generally known than would have been pos- 
sible in any preceding century. It was now known 
that theological and political questions were being con-' 
stantly agitated, in which genius and learning were on 
one side, and orthodoxy and tradition on the other. 
It became known that the points which were mooted 
were not only as to the credibility of particular facts, 
but also as to the truth of general principles, with which 


Wben Lo Blanc visited 
England, in the middle of the 
reign of George II., the custom of 
aufliors relying upon the patron- 
age of individuals was beginning 
to die away, and the plan of 
publishing by subscription had 
become general. See the inte- 
resting details in Le Blanc, Let- 
tres dlun Fraoigais, vol. i. pp. 305- 
308 ; and for the former state of 
things, see voL ii. pp. 148-153. 
Burke, who came to London in 
1750, observes, with surprise, 
that ‘ writers of the first talents 
are left to the capricious patron- 
age of the public. Notwith- 
standing discouragement, litera- 
ture is cultivated to a high 
degree.’ Prior's Life of Burke, 
p. 21. This increasing independ- 
ence also appears from the fact 
that, in 1762, we find the first 
instance of a popular writer 


attacking public men by name ; 
authors having previously con- 
fined themselves ‘ to the initials 
only of the great men whom they 
assailed.’ Mahon’s Hist, of Eng~ 
land, vol. v. p. 19. The feud 
between literature and rank may 
be further illustrated by an entry 
in Holcroft’s Diary for 1798, 
Mem. of Holcroft, vol. iii. p. 28. 

In England, the marked in- 
crease in the number of books 
took place during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, and 
particularly after 1766 See 
some valuable evidence in Joisr- 
nal of the Statistical Society, 
vol. iii. pp. 383, 384. To this 
I may add, that between 1753 
and 1792, the circulation of 
newspaper’s was more than 
doubled. Hunts Hist, of Nem- 
^a^ers, vol. f, p, 252. 
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tlie interests and happiness of Man were intimately con- 
cerned. Disputes which had hitherto been confined to 
a very small part of society began to spread far and 
wide, and suggest doubts that served as materials for 
national thought. The consequence was, that the spirit 
of inquiry became every year more active, and more 
general ; the desire for reform constantly increased ; 
and if affairs had been allowed to run on in their natu- 
ral course, the eighteenth century could, not have passed 
away without decisive and salutary changes both in the 
church and the state. But soon after the middle of 
this period, there unfortunately arose a series of poli- 
tical combinations which disturbed the march of events, 
and eventually produced a crisis so fuU of danger, that, 
among any other people, it would certainly have ended 
either in a loss of liberty or in a dissolution of govern- 
ment. This disastrous reaction, from the effects of which 
England has, peidiaps, barely recovered, has never been 
studied with anything like the care its importance 
demands ; indeed, it is so little understood, that no his- 
torian has traced the opposition between it and that 
great intellectual movement of which I have just 
sketched an outline. On this account, as also with the 
view of giving more completeness to the present chap- 
ter, I intend to examine its most important epochs, and 
point out, so far as I am able, the way in which they 
are coimected with each other. According to the 
scheme of this Introduction, such an inquiry must, of 
course, be very cursory, as its sole object is to lay a 
foundation for those general principles, without which 
history is a mere assemblage of empirical observations, 
unconnected, and therefore unimportant. It must like- 
wise be remembered, that as the circumstances about 
to be considered were not social, but political, we are 
the more liable to err in our conclusions respecting 
them; and this partly because the materials for the 
history of a people are more extensive, more indirect, 
and therefore less liable to be garbled, than are those 
for the history of a government ; and partly because the 
conduct of small bodies of men, such as ministers and 
kings, is always more capricious, that is to say, less 
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regulated by known laws, than is tbe conduct of tboae 
large bodies collectively called society, or a nation.^-*® 
With this precautionary remark, I will now endeavour 
to trace what, in a mere political point of view, is the 
reactionary and retrogressive period of English history. 

It must be considered as a most fortunate circum- 
stance, that after the death of Anne,®"** the throne should 
be occupied for nearly fifty years by two princes, aliens 
in manners and in country, of whom one spoke our lan- 
guage but indifferently, and the other knew it not at 
0,11.242 ipiie immediate predecessors of George III. were, 
indeed, of so sluggish a disposition, and were so pro- 
foundly ignorant of the people they undertook to 
govern, 2^3 iji^at, notwithstanding their ai’bitrary temper, 
there was no danger of their organizing a party to 

The apparent caprice and hy Horace Walpole, pp. Iv, xcir. ; 
irregularity in small numbers and Malmt's Hist, of England, 
arise from the perturbations pro- vol. i. pp, 100, 235. The fault 
dueed by the operation of minor of George II. was in his bad 
and usually unknown laws. In pronunciation of English ; but 
large numbers, these perturba- George I. was not even able to 
tions have a tendency to balance pronounce it badly, and could 
each other ; and this I take to only converse with his minister, 
be the sole foundation of the Sir Robert Walpole, in Latin, 
accuracy obtained by striking an The French court saw this state 
average. If wo could refer all of things with great pleasure ; 
phenomena to their laws, we and in December 1714, Madame 
should never use averages. Of de Maintenon wrote to the Prin- 
course, the expression capricious cess des TJrsins {Lettres inidites 
is, strictly speaking, inaccurate, de Maintenon, vol. iii. p. 167) : 
and is merely a measure of our ‘ On dit que le nouveau roi d’ An- 
ignorance. gleterre so d^goute de ses sujets, 

The temporary political re- et que ses sujets sont d^goht^s da 
action under Anno is well related lui, Di eu veuille remettre le tout 
by Lord Cowper, in his M-sif. q/ en meilleurordre!' On the effect 
Parties, printed in appendix to this produced on the language 
CampbeU's Lives of the Chan- spoken at the English court, 
celloTS,^tcil. iv. p. 411, 412. This compare Le Blanc, Lettres cCun 
able work of Lord Campbell’s, Frangais, vol. i. p. 169. 
though rather inaccurate for the In 1715, Leslie writes re- 

earlier period, is particularly specting George L, that he is ‘ a 
valuable for the history of the stranger to you, and altogether 
eighteenth century. ignorant of your language, your 

See Reminiscences of the laws, customs, and constitution.’ 
Courts of George Land GeorgelL Somers Tracts, vol. xiii. p. 703. 
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extend the honjadaxies of the royal prerogative^-*'* And 
as they were foreigners, they never had sufficient sym- 
pathy with the English church to induce them to aid 
the clergy in their natural deshe to recover their for- 
mer power.’*'*® Besides this, the fractious and disloyal 
conduct of many of the hierarchy must have tended to 
alienate the regard of the sovereign, as it had aheady 
cost them the affection of the people.^'**’ 


*•'* Great light has been thrown 
upon the character of George 11. 
by the recent puhlication of 
Lord Hme^s Memoirs; a curious 
work, which fully confirms what 
we know from other sources re- 
specting the king’s ignorance of 
English politics. Indeed, that 
prince cared for nothing but sol- 
diers and women; and his highest 
ambition was to combine the re- 
putation of a great general with 
that of a successful libertine. 
Besides the testimony of Lord 
Herrey, it is certain, from other 
authorities, that George II. was 
despised as well as disliked, and 
was spoken of contemptuously by 
observers of his character, and 
even by his own ministers. See 
the Marclmont Papers, vol. i. 
pp. 29, 181, l'87. 

In reference to the decline of 
the royal authority, it is impor- 
tant to observe, that since the 
accession of George I. none of 
our sovereigns have been allowed 
to be present at state delibera- 
tions. See Banorqft's American 
Bcvolidion, vol. ii. p. 47, and 
CampheWs Chancellors, vol. iii. 
p. 191. 

See the remarks said to ho 
written by Bishop Atterbury, in 
Somers Tracts, vol. xiii. p. 534, 
contrasting the affection Anne 
felt for the church with the cold- 
ness of George I. The whole of 


the pamphlet (pp. 621-541) 
oiight to be read. ■ It affords a 
curious picture of a -baflled 
churchman. ' 

The ill-feeling which the 
Chui'ch of England generally 
bore against the government of 
the two first Georges was openly 
displayed, and was so perti- 
naceous as to form a leading fact 
in the history of England. In 
1722, Bishop Atterbury was ar- 
rested, beciiuse he was known to 
he engaged in a treasonable con- 
spiracy with the Pretender. As 
soon as he was seized, the church 
offered up prayers for him. 
‘ Under the pretence,’ says Lord 
Mahon, — ‘ under the pretence of 
his being afflicted with the gout, 
he was publicly prayed for in 
most of the. churches of London 
and Westminster.’ Mahon’ a Hist, 
of England, vol. ii. p. 38. See 
also Pari, Hist, vol. %ni. p, 988, 
and vol. viii. p. 347. 

At Oxford, where the clergy 
have long been in the ascendant, 
they made such efforts to instil 
their principles as to call down 
the indignation of the elder Pitt, 
who, in a speech in Parliament 
in 1764, denounced that univer- 
sity, which he said had for many 
years ‘been raising a sucaes.sion 
of treason — ^there never was such 
a seminary ! ’ Walpole’s Mem. of 
George II vol, i. p. 413. Gom- 
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These circura stances, though in themselyes they may 
he considered trifling, were in reality of great im- 
portance, because they secured to the nation the pro- 
gress of that spirit of inquiry, which, if there had been 
a coalition between the crown and the church, it would 
have been attempted to stifle. Even as it was, some 
attempts were occasionally made ; but they were com- 
paratively speaking rare, and they lacked the vigour 
which they would have possessed, if there had been an 
intimate alliance between the temporal and spiritual 
authorities. Indeed, the state of affairs was so favour- 
able, that the old Tory faction, pressed by the people 
and abandoned by the crown, was unable for more than 
forty years to talce any share in the government.-^'*^ 
At the same time, considerable progress, as we shall 
hereafter see, was made in legislation ; and oui* statute- 
book, during that period, contains ample evidence of 
the decline of the powerful party by which England 
had once been entirely ruled. 


pare the 2?ec?/or£? Correspondence, 393, vol. xxix. pp. 1434, 1463; 
vol. i. pp. 694, 595, 'witli Harris's Memoirs of Hriestley, vol. ii. 
Life of Hardmeke, vol. ii. p. 383 ; p. 506 ; Life of Wakefield, vol. i. 
and on the temper of the clergy p. 220. 

generally after the death of *■*’’ ‘The year 1762 forms an 
Anne, vol. vii. pp. 641, era in the history of the two 

^owles's lAfeof Ken,\o\.n. factions, since it witnessed the 
pp. 188, 189 ; Monk's Life of destruction of tliat monopoly of 
vol. i. pp. 370, 426. honours and emoluments which 
The immediate consequence of the Whigs had held for forty- 
thia was very remarkable. For five years.’ Cooke's Hist of 
the government and the dis- Party, vol. ii. p. 406.’ Compare 
senters, being both opposed by Jlbemarlds Memoirs of Bock- 
the church, naturally combined ingham, vol. ii. p. 92. Lord 
together; the dissenters using all Bolingbroko clearly foresaw what 
their influence against the Pre- would happen in consequence of 
tender, and the government pro- the accession of George I. Im- 
tecting them against ecclesiasti- mediately after tlie death of 
cal prosecutions. See evidence of Anne, he wrote to the Bishop of 
this va. Loddridge's Correspond. Eochester: ‘ But the grief of my 
and Diary, vol. i. p. 80, vol. ii. soul is this, I see plainly that 
p. 321, vol. iii. pp. 110, 126, the Tory party is gone.’ ilfac- 
vol.iv. pp. 428, 436, 437 ; Hutton’s pherson's Origmd Papers, vol. ii. 
Life of Himself pp. 159, 160 ; p. 651. 

Par^. Pfwif. voL: U, 
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Bntlbytlie deatli of George II. fte political aspect 
was suddenly changed, and the wishes of the sovereign 
became once more antagonistic to the interests of the 
people. What made this the more dangerous was, that, 
to a superficial observer, the accession of George III. 
was one of the most fortunate events that could have 
occurred. The new king was born in England, spoke 
English as his mother tongue,®*® and was said to look 
upon Hanover as a foreign country, whose interests 
were to be considered of subordinate importance.®*® At 
the same time, the last hopes of the House of Stuart 
were now destroyed;®®® the Pretender himself was 
languishing in Italy, where he shortly after died : and 
his son, a slave to vices which seemed hereditary in that 
family, was consuming his life in an unpitied and 
ignominious obscurity.®®* 


Grosley, who visited Eng- 
land only five years after the 
accession of George III., men- 
tions the great effect produced 
upon the English, when they 
heard the king pronounce their 
language without ' a foreign ac- 
cent.’ Grosley' s Tour to I^ndon, 
voL ii. p. 106. It is well known 
that the king, in his first speech, 
boasted of being a Briton ; birt 
what is, perhaps, less generally 
known is, that the honour was 
on the side of the country: 
* What a lustre,’ said the House 
of Lords in their address to him, 
— ‘what a lustre does it cast 
upon the name of Briton when 
you, sir, are pleased to esteem it 
amongst your glories!’ Part. 
Hist. Tol. XT. p. 986. 

*'‘® Pari. Hist. vol. xxix. 
p. 955 ; Walpole’s Mem. of 
George HI. vol. i. pp. 4, 110. 

The accession of George III. 
is generally fixed on as the 
period when English Jacobinism 
became extinct. See Butler's 
f, vol. ii. p. 92. At 


the first court held by the new 
king, it was observed, says 
Horace Walpole, that ‘ the Earl 
of Litchfield, Sir Walter Bagot, 
and the principal Jacobites went 
to court’ Walpole's Mem, of 
George III. vol. i. p. 14. Only 
three years earlier the Jacobites 
had been active; and in 1757, 
Eigby TOites to the Duke of 
Bedford; ‘Box’s election at 
Windsor is very doubtful There 
is a Jacobite subscription of 
6,000i!. raised against him, Avith 
Sir James Dashwood’s name at 
the head of it.’ Bedford Cor* 
respond, vol. ii. p, 261. 

Charles Stuart was so stu- 
pidly ignorant, that at the age 
of twenty-fiA’e he could hardly 
write, and was altogether unable 
to spell. Maho7i’ s Hist, of Eng- 
land, vol. iii. pp. 165, 166, and 
appendix, p. ix. After the death 
of his father, in 1766, this abject 
creature, who called himself king 
of England, went to Home, and 
took to drinking. Md. vol. iii. 
pp. 351-353. In 1779, Swinburne 
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And yet these circumstances, wHcli appeared so 
favourable, did of necessity involve the most disastrous 
consequences. The fear of a disputed succession being 
removed, the sovereign was emboldened to a course on 
which he otherwise would not have ventured.*®^ 
those monstrous doctrines respecting the rights of 
kings, which the Bevolution was supposed to have 
destroyed, were suddenly revived.-** The clergy, aban- 
doning the now hopeless cause of the Pretender, dis- 
played the same zeal for the House of Hanover which 
they had formerly displayed for the House of Stuart. 
The pulpits resounded with praises of the new king, of 
his domestic virtues, of his piety, but above all of his 
dutifnl attachment to the English church. The result 
was, the establishment of an alliance between the two 
parties more intimate than any that had been seen in 
England since the time of Charles I.®*"* Under their 


saw him at Florence, where 
he Tised to appear every 
night at the opera, perfectly 
drunk. Swinburne's Courts of 
Europe, vol. i. pp. 253-256 ; and 
in 1787, only die year before 
he died, he continued the same 
degrading practice. See a letter 
from Sir J. E. Smith, written 
from Naples in March 1787, in 
Smith's Correspond, vol, i. p. 208. 
Another letter, written as early 
as 1701 {Grenville Papers, vol. i. 
p. 366), describes ‘the young 
Pretender always drunk.’ 

On the connexion between 
■ the decline of the Stuart interest 
and the increased power of the 
crown und(?r George III., com- 
pare Thoughts on the Present 
Discontents, in Burlce's Works, 
vol. i.pp.l27, 128, with Watson's 
Life of Himself , vol. i. p. 136; 
and for an intimation that this 
result was expected, see Grosley's 
LondonyMol. ii. p. 252. 

Campbells Chancellors, vol. 
V. p. 245 : ’ The divine inde- 


feasible right of kings became 
the favourite theme — in total 
forgetfulness of its incompati- 
bility with the parliamentary 
title of the reigning monarch.* 
Horace Walpole {Me^n. of 
George III. vol. i. p. 16) says, 
that in 1760 ‘prerogative be- 
came a fashionable word.’ 

The respect George III. 
always displayed for church- 
ceremonies formed of itself a 
marked contrast with the indif- 
ference of his immediate prede- 
cessors; and the change was 
gratefully noticed. Compare 
Mahon's Hist, of England, vol. v., 
pp. 54, 65, with tlie extract from 
j4rehbishop Seeker, in Bancrofts 
American Revolution, vol. L 
p. 440. For other evidence of the 
admiration both parties felt and 
openly expressed for each other, 
see an address from the bishop 
and clergy of St. Asaph (Parr’s 
Works, voL vii. p. 362), and a 
letter from . the , king to Pitt 
{Bussells Mmarials of Fox,. 
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auspices, the old Tory faction rapidly rallied, and were 
soon able to dispossess their rivals of the management 
of the government. This reactionary movement was 
greatly aided by the personal character of George ill, ; 
for he, being despotic as well as superstitions, was 
equally anxious to extend the prerogative, and strengthen 
the church. Every liberal sentiment, everythuig ap- 
proaching to reform, nay, even the mere mention or 
inquhTy, was an abommation in the eyes of that narrow 
and ignorant prince. Without hnowledge,^ without 
taste, without even a glimpse of one of the sciences, or 
a feeling for one of the fine arts, education had done 
nothing to enlarge a mind wliich nature had more than 
usually contracted.*‘^5 Totally ignorant of the history 

and resources of foreign countries, and barely knowing j 

their geographical position, his information was scarcely 
more extensive respecting the people over whom ho was 
called to rule. In that immense mass of evidence now ^ 

extant, and which consists of every description of pri- 
vate correspondence, records of private conversation , 

and of public acts, there is not to be found the slightest j 

proof that he knew any one of those numerous things ; 

which the governor of a country ought to know ; or, 
indeed, that he was acquainted with a single duty of 
his position, except that mere mechanical routine of 
ordinary business, which might have been effected by , ’ 

the lowest clerk in the meanest office in his kingdom.^ -i 

The course of proceeding which such a king as this 
was Iffiely to follow could he easily foreseen. He 
gathered round his throne that great party, who, cling- 
ing to the tradition of the past, have always made it 
their boast to check the progress of their age. During 
the sixty years of his reign, he, with the sole exception 
of Pitt, never willingly admitted to his councils a sihglo 


vol. iii. p. 251), ■which should deficiencies, butremained during 
be compared with Vriestlcy's his long life in a state of pitia- 
J/o/vi/r.s vol. i. pp. 137, 138. ble ignorance. Compare 

'I'liL eiliicatiou of Goorgelll. Statesmen, yol. i. pp. 13-16 ; 

had been tliamefally neglected ; WaXf oUs Mem. of George 111. 
and V hen he arrived at manhood voL i. p. 66 ; _ MahorCs Mst. of 
he never aitemptocl to repair its Migland, vol. ir. pp. 64, 207. 
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raan of gi’eat ability ; 2®6 n-ot one wbose name is asso- 
ciated with any measure of value either in domestic or 
in foreign policy. Even Pitt only maintained his posi- 
tion in the state by forgetting the lessons of his illus- 
trious father, and abandoning those liberal principles in 
which ho had been educated, and with which he entered 
pubhc life. Because G eorge III. hated the idea of 
reform, Pitt not only relinquished what he had before 
declared to be absolutely necessary, but did not hesi- 
tate to persecute to the death the party with whom he 
had once associated in order to obtain it.^®* Because 
George III. looked upon slavery as one of those good 
old customs which the wisdom of his ancestors had 
consecrated, Pitt did not dare to use his power for pro- 
curing its abolition, but left to his successors the glory 
of destroying that infamous trade, on the preservation 


See some good remarks 
by Lord John Itussell in his 
Introduction to the Bedford 
Correspondence, rol. iii. p. Lxii. 

In a motion for reform in 
Parliament in 1782, he declared 
that it was ‘ essentially necea- 
eary.’ See his speech, in BarL 
Hist. vol. xxii. p. 1418. In 1784 
he mentioned ' ‘ the necessity of 
a parliamentary reform,’ vol. 
xxiv. p. 349 ; see also pp. 998, 
999. Compare Disney's Life of 
Jebb, p. 209. Nor is it true, as 
some have said, that he after- 
wards abandoned the cause of 
reform because the times were 
unfavourable to it. On the con- 
trary, he, in a speech delivered 
in 1800, said {Pari. Hist. vol. 
pexv. _p. 47) : ‘ Upon this sub- 
iect, sir, I think it right to state 
the inmost thoughts of my mind ; 
I think it right to declare, my 
most decided opinion, that, even 
if the times were proper for ex- 
periments, my, even the slightest, 
change in snch a constitution 
must be considered as an .evil.’ It 


is remarkable that, even as early 
as 1783, Paley appears to have 
suspected the sincerity of Pitt’s 
professions in favour of reform. 
See Meadlcy’s Memoirs of Pedey, 

p. 121. 

In 1794 Grey taunted him 
with this in the House of Com- 
mons : ‘ William Pitt, the re- 
former of that day, was William 
Pitt, the prosecutor, ay and per- 
secutor too, of reformers now.’ 
Pari, Hist. vol. xxsi. p. 632; 
compare vol. xxxiii. p. 659. So 
too Lord Campbell {Chief- Jus* 
tices, vol. ii. p. 544) : ‘ He after- 
wards tried to hang a few of his 
brother reformers who continued 
steady in the cause.’ See-for- 
tlter, on this damning fact in the 
career of Pitt, Campbell’ s Chan- 
cellors, vol. yji. p. lObi Broug- 
ham’s Statesmen, vol. ii. p. 21 ; 
Belsham’s History, vol. ix. pp. 
79, 242 ; lAfe of Cartwright, 
vol. i. p. 198 ; and even a letter 
from the mild and benevolent 
Eosco^ in lAfy of Boscoe, by his 
Son, vol. i p; 1<13. 
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of wliici, lais royal master had set his heart.^®® Because 
George III. detested the Breach, of whom he knew as 
much as he knew of the inhabitants of Kamtchatka or 
of Tibet, Pitt, coiitrary to his own judgment, engaged 
in a war with Prance by, which England was seriously 
imperilled, and the English people burdened with a 
debt that their remotest posterity will be unable to 
pay.®®® But, notwithstanding all this, when Pitt, only 
a few years before his death, showed a deteimination to 
concede to the Irish some small share of their undoubted 
rights, the king dismissed him from office; and the 
Mug’s friends, as they were called,®®' expressed their 


Such was the king's zeal in 
favour of the slave-trade, that in 
1770 ‘he issued an instrixction 
under his own hand commanding 
the governor (of Virginia), upon 
pain of the highest displeasure, 
to assent to no law by which the 
importation of slaves should be 
in any respect prohibited or ob- 
struSted.’ Bancroft's American 
Bevolution, vol. iii. p. 466 : so 
that, as Mr. Bancroft indignantly 
observes, p. 469, while thecourte 
of law had decided ‘ that as soon 
as any slave set his foot on Eng- 
lish ground he becomes free, the 
king of England stood in the path 
of humanity, and made himself 
the pillar of the colonial slave- 
trade/ The shuffling conduct of 
Pitt in this matter makes it hard 
for any honest man to forgive him. 
Compare Brougham's States- 
men, vol. ii, pp, 14, 103-105; 
Bussell’s Mem. of Fox, vol. iii. pp. 
131, 278, 279 ; Belsham's BisLof 
Great Britain, vol, x. pp. 34, 35 ; 
Life of Wakefield, vol. i. p. 197; 
1‘orter's Progress of the Nation, 
vol. iii. p. 426 ; Holland’s Mem. 
of the Whig Partg, vol , ii. p. 1 57 ; 
and the striking remarks of Pran- 
cis, in Pari. Hist, voLxxxii.p, 949. 


That Pitt wished to remain 
at peace, and was hurried into 
the war with France by the in- 
fluence of the court, is admitted 
by the best-informed writers, men 
in other respects of different 
opinions. See, for instance, 
Brougham’s Statesmen, vol. ii, 
p. 9 ; Bogers’s Introduction to 
Burke’s Works, p. Ixxxiv.; 
Nicholls’s Becollectiont, vol. ii. 
pp, 155, 200. 

The mere existence of such 
a party, with such a name, shows 
how, in a political point of view, 
England was receding during this 
period from the maxims estab- 
lished at the Eevolution. Re- 
specting this active faction, com- 
pare the indignant remarks of 
Burke ( ITor/l's, vol.i. p. 133) with 
Albemarle’s Eockingham, vol. i. 
pp. 5, 307 ; Buckingham’s Me^n. of 
George III. vol. i. p. 284, vol. ii p. 
154 ; Bussells Mem. of Fox, vol. i. 
pp. 61, 120, vol. ii. pp. .50, 77; 
Bedford Correspond, vol. iii. 
p. xlv. ; Parr's Works, vol. viii. 
p. 613; Butler’s Beminiscences, 
vol. i. p. 74; Burke's Corresfond. 
vol. i. p. 352; Walpole’s George 
ZZ/. vol. iv. p. 315; The Gren- 
ville Papers, vol. ii. pp. 33, 34,. 
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indignation at tlie presumption of a minister wlio conld 
oppose tlio wishes of so benign and gracious amaster.^®* 
4md when, unhappily for his own fame, this great man 
determined to return to power, he could only recover 
office by conceding that very point for which he had 
relinquished it ; thus setting the mischievous example 
of the minister of a free country sacrificing his own 
judgment to the personal prejudices of the reigning 
sovereign. 

As it was hardly possible to find other ministers, who 
to equal abilities would add equal subservience, it is not 
surprising that the highest offices were constantly filled 
by men of notorious incapacity.^*'^ Indeed, the king 
seemed to have an instinctive antipathy to everything 
great and noble. During the reign of George II. the 
elder Pitt had won for himself a reputation which 
covered the world, and had carried to an unprecedented 
height the glories of the English name.'-^®'* Ho, however. 


vol. iii. p. 67) vol. iv. p. 79, 162, 
219, 303; Farl. Hist. rol. xvi. 
pp. 841, 973, vol, xviii. pp. 1006, 
1246, vol. xix. pp. 435, 856, 
vol. xxii. pp. G50, 1173, 

See an extraordinaiy pas- 
sage in Pellm's Life ofSidmouth, 
vol. i. p. 334. 

This decline in the abilities 
of official men ■was noticed by 
Burke, in 1770, as a necessary 
consequence of the new system. 
Compare Thoughts on the Present 
Discontents {Picr/ce's Worh:s,yo}, i. 
p. 149) -with his striking sum- 
mary {Pari. Hist. vol. xvi. p. 879) 
of the degeneracy during the first 
nine years of G-eorge lit. ‘ Thus 
situated, the question at last was 
not, who could do the public 
business best, but who would 
undertake to do it at aU. Men 
of talents and integrity wotxld 
not accept of employments wnere 
they were neither allowed to 
exercise their judgment nor dis- 
VOL. I. 0 


play the rectitude of their hearts. 
In 1780, when the evil had be- 
come still more obvious, the Same 
great observer denounced it in 
his celebrated address to his Bris- 
tol constituents, ‘ At present,' 
he says, ‘ it is the plan of the 
court to make its servants insig- 
nificant.’ Durhds Works, vol. i. 
p. 257. See further Parr's Works, 
vol. iii. pp. 2.56, 260, 261. 

** ‘ The military success of 
administration is related in very 
strong language, b-'at not unfairly, 
in Mahon's Hist, of England, 
vol. iv. pp. 108, 185, 186, and see 
the admirable summary in 
Droughartis Statesmen, vol. 
pp. 33, 34 : and for evidence of 
the fear with which ho inspired 
the enemies of England, compare 
Mahon ,vol. v. p. 166 note; Bed^ 
ford Correspond., vol. iii. pp. 87, 
246, 247 ; Walpole's Letters to 
Mann, vol, i. p. 304, edit. 1843 ; 
Walpole’s Mem. of George ILL 
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as tlie avowed friend of popular rigMg, strenuously 
opposed the despotic principles of the court ; and for 
this reason he was hated by G-corgo III. with a hatred 
that seemed barely compatible wdth a sane mind.^*^® 
Fox was one of the greatest statesmen of the eighteenth 
century, and was better acquainted than any other with 
the character and resources of those foreign nations 
with which our own interests 'were intimately con- 
nected.'-*®® To this rare and important knowledge ho 
added a sweetness and an amenity of temper which 
extorted the praises even of his political opponents.®^^ 
But he, too, was the steady supporter of civil and 
religious liberty ; and ho, too, was so detested by 
George III., that the king, with his owm hand, struck 
his name out of the list of privy councillors, and 


vol. ii. p, 232 ; and the rohictant the countries with -which hiso-nn 
admission in Qeorgd, Memoircs, had dealings to conduct orrela- 
vol. i. pp. 79, 80. tions to maintain.’ See also 

Lord Brougham {Sketches Tarr's Works, vol. iv. pp. 14, 15 ; 
of Statesmen, vol. i. pp. 22, 33) Bussell’s Mem. of Fox, vol. i, 
lias published striking evidence pps 320, 321, vol ii. pp. 91, 243 ; 
of what he calls ' tJie truly Bisset's Life of Burke, vol. i. ' 
savage' feelings’ with which p. 338. 

George III. regarded Lord Chat- Burke, even after the Erenpli 

ham (compare Bussell’s Mem, of Eevolution, said, that Fox ‘ was 
Fox, vol. i. p. 129). Indeed, the of the most artless, candid, open, 
sentiments of the king were even and benevolent disposition, dis- 
displayed in the arrangements at interested in the extreme ; of a 
the funeral of the great minister, temper mild and placable even 
Note in Adolphu^s Hist, of to a fault, witliout one drop of 
George III. vol. ii. p. 568 ; and gall in his whole constitution.’ 
for other evidence of ill-will, see Speech on the Army Estimates 
two notes from the king to Lord in 1790, in Pari. Hist. vol. xxviii. 
North, in Mahon’s Hist, of Eng- p- 356. For further evidence, 
land, vol. vi. appendix, pp. Hi. Alison's Hist, of Europe, 

liv. ; The Grenville Pwpm, ■vol.ii, vol. vii. p. 171 ; Holland’s Mem. 
p. 386 ; Bancroft' s American Be^ of tlui Whig Party, vol. i. pp. 3, 
volution, vol. i. p. 438. 273; Trotter’s Mem. of Fox, pp. 

Lord Brougham {Sketches xi. xii., 24, 178, 415. 
of Statesmen, vol. i. p. 219) says : Adolphus's Hist, of George 

‘ It may be questioned if any J//. vol. vi. p, 692. A singular 
politician, in any age, ever knew circutn.stanc8 connected with this 
80 thoroughly the various inter- wanton outrage is related in the 
ests and the exaetposition of all Mem. of Holcrqft, vol. iii. p. 60. 
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declared tliat lie Tvould rather abdicate the throne than 
admit him to a share in the government. 2®^ 

While this unfavourable change was taking place in 
the sovereign and ministers of the country, a change 
equally unfavourable was being effected in tlie second 
branch of the imperial legislature. Until the reign of 
G eorge III., the House of Lords was decidedly superior 
to the Plouse of Commons in the liberality and general 
accomplishments of its members. It is true, that in 
both houses there prevailed a spirit which must be 
called narrow and superstitious, if tided by the larger 
standard of the present age. But among the peers 
such feelings were tempered by an education that raised 
them far above those country gentlemen and ignorant 
fox-hunting squires of whom the lower house was then 
chiefly composed. From this superiority in , their 
knowledge, there naturally followed a larger and more 
liberal turn of thought than was possessed by those 
who wore called the representatives of the people. The 
result was, that the old Tory spirit, becoming gradually 
weaker in the upper house, took refuge in the lower ; 
where, for about sixty years after the Revolution, the 
higli-church party and the friends of the Stuarts formed 
a dangerous faction.^^® Thus, for instance, the two 
men who rendered the most eminent services to the 
Hanoverian dynasty, and therefore to the liberties of 


2“^ Compare Adolphus’s Hist, 
of George III. vol. iv, pp. 107, 
108, mth Bussell's Mem. of Fox, 
vol. i. pp. 191, 287, 2S8, vol. ji. 
p. 44. Dutens, ' who had much 
intercourse with English politi- 
cians, heard of the tlireat of abdi- 
cation in 1784. Butena' Mhnoires, 
vol. iii. p. 104. Lord Holland 
eajs, that during tho hital illness 
of Fox, ‘the king had watched 
the progress of Mr. Fox’s disor- 
der. He could hardly suppress 
his indecent exultation at his 
death.’ IlollavdUs Mem. of the 
Whig Forty, yqI. ii. p. 40, 


-■® In 1725, the Duke of Whar- 
ton, in a letter to the Pretender, 
after mentioning some proceed- 
ings in tho Commons, adds, ‘ In 
tlie House of Lords our number 
is so small, that any behaviour 
there will he immaterial.' Ma- 
hon’s Hist, of England, vol. ii. 
appendix, p. xxiii. See also, re- 
specting the greater strength of 
the Tories in the House of Com- 
mons, Somers TractSi vol. li. 
p. 242, vol. xiii. pp, 624, 631; 
Campbdl's Ckancdiors, vol. iv. 
p. 158 ; Campbells CM^-Jua- 
ifees, voLii. p. 156. 
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England, ■were undoubtedly Somers and Walpole, 
Both of them were remarkable for tbeir principles of 
toleration, and both of them owed tbeir safety to the 
interference of the House of Lords. Somers, early in 
the eighteenth century, was protected by the peers from 
the scandalous prosecution instituted against him by 
the other house of parliament.^’^f Eorty years after 
this, the Oojnmons, who wished to hunt Walpole to 
the death, carried up a bill encouraging witnesses to 
appear against him by remitting to them the penalties 
to which they might be liable.^^*-* This barbarous mea- 
sure had been passed through the lower house without 
the least difficulty • but in the Lords it was rejected by 
a preponderance of nearly two to one.®^^ the same 
way the Schism Act, by which the friends of the church 
subjected the dissenters to a cruel persecution, 2^'* was 
hurried through the Commons by a large and eager 
majority.2^* In the Lords, however, the votes were 
nearly balanced; and although the bill was passed, 
amendments were added by which the violence of its 
pro-visions was in some degree softened.^^® 

Compare Vernon Corre- it -was said that ‘ the Lords were 
spend, vol. iii. p. 149, with JBur- bet-wixt the devil and the deep 
net’s Own Time, vol. iv. p. 504. sea,’ the devil being Walpole. 
Burnet says, ' All the Jacobites Marchmont Tapers, vol. ii. p. 69. 
joined to support the pretensions Compare Bishop Newton’s J/i/e of 
of the Commons.’ The Commons Himself, p. 60. 
complained that the Lords had See an account of some of 
shown ‘such an indulgence to the its provisions in Mahon's Hist, 
person accused as is not to be of England, vol. i. pp. 80, 81. 
paralleled in any parliamentary The object of the bill is frankly 
proceedings.’ Pari, Hist. vol. v. stated in Pari, Hist. vol. vi. 
p. 1294. See also their angry p. 1349, where we are informed 
remonstrance, pp. 1314,1315. that ‘as the farther discourage- 

Malmi’s Hist, of England, ment and even ruin of the dis- 
vol. iii. p. 122. senters was thought necessary 

273 < Content, 47 ; non-content, for accomplishing this scheme, it 
92.’ Pflrd. iTisif. vol. xii. p. 711. was begun with the famous 
Mr. Phillimore {Mem. of Lyttle- Schism Bill.’ 
ion, vol. i. p. 213) ascribes this By 237 to 126. Pari. Hist. 
to the exertions of Lord Hard- vol. vi. p. 1351. 
wicke; but the state of parties Mahon’s Hist, of England, 

in the upper house is sufficient vol. i. p. 83; Bmhury’s 'Corre- 
explanation ; and even in 1735 spond. of Hanmer, p. 48. The 
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This superiority of the upper house over the lower 
was, on the wh ole, steadily maintained during the reign 
of George II. the minister's not being anxious to 
strengthen the high-church party in the Lords, and the 
king himself so rarely suggesting fresh creations as to 
cause a belief that he particularly disliked increasing 
their numbers.®^* 

It was reserved for George III., by an unsparing use 
of his prerogative, entirely to change the character of 
the upper house, and thus lay the foundation for that 
disrepute into which since then the peers have been 
constantly falling. The creations he made were numer- 
ous beyond all precedent ; their object evidently being 
to neutralize the liberal spirit hitherto prevailing, and 
thus turn the House of Lords into an engine for re- 
sisting the popular wishes, and stopping the progress 
of reform. How completely this plan succeeded, is 
well known to the readers of our history; indeed, it 
was sure to be successful, considei’ing the character of 
the men who were promoted. They consisted almost 
entirely of two classes : of country gentlemen, re- 
markable for nothing but their wealth, and the num- 
ber of votes their wealth enabled them to control 
and of mere laivyers, who had risen to judicial appoint- 
ments partly from their professional learning, but 


bill was carried in tbe Lords by 
77 against 72. 

‘ If we scrutinize the votes 
of tbe peers from the period of 
the revolution to the death of 
George II., we shall find a very 
great majority of the old English, 
nobility to have been the advo- 
cates of Whi g principles.’ CooMs 
Hist, of Party, vol. iii. p. 363. 

Compare Harris's Life of 
Hardwicke, \o\. iii. p. 519, with 
the conversation between Sir 
BobertW alpole and Lord Heivey, 
in Heroes Mem, of George 11. 
vol. ii. p. 251, edit. 1818. 

Cooke's Hist, of Party, 
vol. iii. pp. 363, 364, 365, 463 ; 


Pari, Hist. vol. xxnii. p. 141 8, voL 
xxiv. p. 493, vol. xxvii. p. 1069, 
vol. xxix. pp. 1334, 1494, vol. 
xxxiii. pp. 90, 602, 1315. 

This was too notorious to 
be denied ; and in the House of 
Commons, in 1800, Nicholls 
taunted the Government with 
‘ holding out a peerage, or eleva- 
tion to a higher rank in the 
peerage, to every man who could 
procure a nomination to a certain 
number of seats in parliament.’ 
Pari. Hist. vol. xxxv. p; 762. 
So too Sheridan, in 1792, said 
(vol. xxix. p. 1333), ‘In this 
country peerages had been bar- 
tered for election, interest.’ 
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eliiefly from. tKe zeal ■vritt wMcli they repressed the 
popular liberties, and favoured the royal prerogative.^®* 
That this is no exaggerated description, may be ascer- 
tained by any one who will consult the lists of the new 
peers made % George III. Here and there vm find an 
eminent man, whose public services were so notorious 
that it was impossible to avoid rewarding them; 
but, putting aside those who were in a manner forced 
upon the sovereign, it would be idle to deny that the 
remainder, and of course the overwhelming majority, 
were marked by a narrowness and iUiberality of senti- 
ment which, more than anything else, brought the 
whole order into contempt,®®^ No great thinkers ; no 
groiit writers ; no great orators ; no great statesmen ; 
none of the true nobility of the land, — were to be found 
among the spurious nobles created by George IIL Nor 
were the material interests of the country better repre- 
sented in this strange composition. Among the most 
important men in England, those engaged in banking 
and commerce held a high place : since the end of the 
seventeenth century their influence had rapidly in- 


On this great influx of 
lawyers into the House of Lords, 
most of whom zealously advo- 
cated arbitrary principles, sea 
JBelsham's Hint, of Great Britain, 
vol, vii. pp, 266, 267 ; Adolphus's 
Hist, of George III. vol. iii. 
p, 363; Pari. Hist. vol. xxxv. 
p. 1523. 

It was foretold at the time, 
that the oifoct of tho numerous 
creations made during Pitt’s 
power would bo to lower the 
House of Lords. Compare But- 
ler's Reminiseences, vol. i. p. 76, 
with Erskine’s speech in Pari, 
Hist.^ vol. xxix. p. 1330 ; and see 
Sheridan’s speech, vol. xxxiii. 
p. 1107. But their language, 
indignant as it is, was restrained 
by a desire of not wholly break- 
ing with the court. Other men, 


who were more independent in 
their position, and eared nothing 
for the chance of future office, 
expressed themselves in terms 
such as had never before been 
hoard within the walls of Par- 
liament. Rolle, for instance, 
declared that ‘ there liad boon 
persons created peers dining the 
present minister’s power, who 
were not fit to be his grooms.’ 
Pari. Hist. vol. xxvii. p. 1198. 
Out of doors, the feeling of con- 
tempt was equally strong ; see 
Life, of Cartwright, vol. i. p. 278; 
and see tlie remark even of the 
courtly Sir W. Jones, on the 
increasing disregard for learning 
shown by ‘the nobles of our 
days.’ Preface to Persian Gram- 
mar, in Jones's Works, vol, ii. 
p. 125. 
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creased ; wliile their intelligence, their clear, methodical 
habits, and their general knowledge of affairs, made 
them every way superior to those classes from whom 
the upper house was now recrrdted. But in the reign 
of George III, claims of this sort were little heeded ; 
and we are assured by Burke, whose authority on such 
a subject no one will dispute, that there never had been 
a time in which so few persons connected with com- 
merce* were raised to the peerage.^^s 

It would be endless to collect all the symptoms which 
mark the political degeneracy of England during this 
period ; a degeneracy the more striking, because it was 
opposed to the spirit of the time, and because it took 
place in spite of a great progress, both social and intel- 
lectual. How that progress eventually stopped the 
political reaction, and even forced it to I’etrace its own 
steps, will appear in another part of this work ; but 
there is one circumstance which I cannot refrain from 
noticing at some length, since it affords a most interest- 
ing illustration of the tendency of public affairs, while at 
Gae same time it exhibits the character of one of the 
greatest men, and, Bacon alone excepted, the greatest 
thinker, who has ever devoted himself to the practice of 
English politics. 

The slightest sketch of the reign of George HI. would 
indeed be miserably imperfect if it were to omit the 
name of Edmund Burke. The studies of this extra- 
ordinary man not only covered the whole field of poli- 
tical inquiry, but extended to an immense variety of 


Yim Thoughts on French made Lord Carrington. Wraxall 
Affairs, -writtenin 1791, IiQ says, is an indifferent authority, and 
‘ At no period in tiie history of there may ho other cases ; hut 
England have so fow peers been they were certainly very few, and 
taken out of trade, or from I cannot call any to mind, 
fainhies newly created by com- Nieholls, who knew him, 

morce.’ Burke's Works, vol. i. says, ‘ The political loiowledge 
p. 666. Indeed, according to of Mr. Burke might he consi- 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall (Poszf/m- dered almost as an encyclopaedia; 
mom Memoirs, - vqI. pp. 66, 67, every man who approached him 
Lend. 1836), the only instance received instruction from his 
when George III. broke this rule stores.’ McJioUs's RecoUeciions, 
was when Smith the banker was vd, i, p. 20. 
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Bubjects, -wHcli, thongli apparently •uncomected. -witli 
politics, do in reality bear upon them as important 
adjuncts ; since, to a pliilosopliic mind, every brancli of 
knowledge lights up even those that seem most remote 
from it. The eulogy passed upon him by one who was 
mean judge of men,®®® might be justified, and more 
than justified, by passages from his works, as well as 
by the opinions of the most eminent of his contem- 
poraries.®®® Thus it is, that while his insight into the 
philosophy of jurisprudence has gained the applause of 
lawyers,®®^ Hs acquaintance with the whole range and 
theory of the fine arts has won the admiration of art- 
ists j®®® a striking combination of two pursuits, often, 


‘ The excursions of his genius 
are immense. His imperial fancy 
has laid all nature rinder tri- 
bute, and has collected riches 
from every scene of the creation, 
and every walk of art.' Works 
of liohert Hall, London, 1846, 
p. 196. So, too, Wilberforee 
says of him, ‘ Ho liad come late 
into Paiiiament, and had had 
time to lay in vast stores of 
knowledge. The field from which, 
he drew his illustrations was 
magnificent. Like the fabled 
object of the fairy’s favours, 
whenever he opened his mouth 
pearls and diamonds dropped 
from him.’ Life of WUherJorce, 
vol. i. p, 159, 

®®Lord Thnrlow is said to 
have declared, what I suppose is 
now the general opinion of com- 
jndges, that the fame of 
would survive that of Pitt 
and Pox. Butler's RcTtiiniscences, 
vol. i. p. 169. But the noblest 
eulogy on Burke was pronounced 
by a man far greater th.an Thur- 
low. In 1790, Fox stated in the 
House of Commons, ‘ that if ho 


from books, all which he had 
gained from science, and all 
which any knowledge of the 
world and its afifairs had taught 
him, into one scale, and the im- 
provement which ha had derived 
from his riglit hon. friend’s in- 
struction and conversation were 
placed in the other, he should be 
at a loss to decide to whicli to 
give the preference.’ Pari. Hist. 
vol. xxviii. p. 363. 

*®’Lord Campbell {Idvcs of tht 
Chief-Justices, vol. ii. p. 443) 
saj's, ‘ Burke, aphilosophic states- 
man, deeply imbued with the 
scientific principles of jurispru- 
dence.’ See also, on his know- 
ledge of law, Butler's Reminis- 
cences, vol. i. p. 131; md.Bisset’s 
Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 230. 

Barry, in his celebrated 
Letter to the Dilettanti Society, 
regrets that Burke should have 
been diverted from the study of 
the fine arts into the pursuit of 
polities, becai^se he had one of 
those I minds of an admirable 
expansion and catholicity, so as 
to embrace the whole concerns 
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tlaougli erroneously, held to be incompatible with each 
other. At the same time, and notivitbstanding tbe occu- 
pations of political life, we know on good authority, that 
lie had paid great attention to the histoi-y and filiation 
of languages a vast subject, which within the last 
thirty years has become an important resource for the 
study of the human mind, but the very idea of which 
had, in its large sense, only begun to dawn upon a 
few solitary thinkers. And, what is even more remark- 
able, when Adam Smith came to London full of those 
discoveries which have immortalized his name, he found 
to his amazement that Burke had anticipated conclu- 
sions the maturing of which cost Smith himself many 
years of anxious and unremitting labour. 2®° 

To these great inquiries, which touch the basis of 
social philosophy, Burke added a considerable acquaint- 
ance with physical science, and even with the practice 
and routine of mechanical trades. All this was so 
digested and worked into his mind, that it was ready 
on every occasion ; not, like the laiowledge of ordinary 
politicians, broken and wasted in fragments, but blended 
into a complete whole, fused by a genius that gave life 
even to the dullest pursuits. This, indeed, was the 


. Barr^s Works, vol. ii. p. 638, 
4to, 1809. In the Annual Re- 
gister for 1798, p. 329, 2udedit., 
it is stated that Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds ‘ deemed Burke the 
best judge of pictures that he 
ever knew.’ See further Works 
of Sir J. Rej/nolds, Lond. 1846, 
vol. i. p. 1 85 ; and Bisset's Life 
of Burke, vol. ii. p.257. A some- 
what curious convemition be- 
fn^een Burke and Eejwlds, on a 
point of art, is preserved in Hul- 
croft's Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 276,' 

. 277. . . 

See a letter from Winstan- 
ley, the Camden Professor of 
Ancient History, in Bisset's Life 
of Burke, vol. ii. pp. 390, 391, 
and in Prior’s Life of Burke, 


p. 427. Winstanley writes, ‘ It 
would have been exceedingly 
difficult to have met with a per- 
son who knew more of the phi- 
losophy, the history, and filiation 
of languages, or of the principles 
of etymological deduction, than 
Mr. Burke.’ 

““ Adam Smith told Burke, 
‘after they had conversed on 
subjects of political economy, 
tliat he was the only man who, 
withoxit communication, thought 


on these topics exactly as he 
did.’ Bissefs Life of Burke, 
vol. ii. p. 429 ; and see Prior's 
Life of Burke, p. 68 ; and on hi a 
knowledge of political economy, 
BroughanCs Sketches of Statea- 
vol. i. p. 205. 
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cliaracteristic of Burke, tkat in kis kands iiotkaii.g was 
barren. Suck was tke strength and- exuberance of kis 
intellect, that it bore fruit in all directions, and could 
confer dignity upon tke meanest subjects, by skewing 
tkeir connexion witk general principles and tke part 
they kave to play in tke groat sekeme of human affairs. 
But what has always appeared to me still more 
remarkable in the character of Burke, is tke singular 
sobriety witk which he employed kis extraordinary 
acquirements. During the best part of kis life, kis 
political principles, so fer from being speculative, were 
altogether practical. This is particularly striking, be- 
cause he had every temptation to adopt an opposite 
course. He possessed materials for generalization far 
more ample than any politician of kis time, and he had 
a mind eminently prone to take largo views. On many 
occasions, and indeed whenever an opportunity occurred, 
he showed kis capacity as an original and speculative 
thinker. But the moment he set foot on political 
ground, he ck^ged kis method. In questions con- 
nected with tke accumulation and distribution of wealth 
he saw that it was possible, by proceeding from a few 
simple principles, to construct a deductive science 
available for the commercial and financial interests of 
tke country. Burtker than this he refused to. advance, 
because he laiew that, witk this single exception, every 
department of politics was purely empirical, and was 
likely long to remain so. Hence it was, that he recog- 
nized in all its bearings that great doctrine, which even 
in oui* own days is too often forgotten, that tke aim 
of the legislator should be, not truth, but expediency. 
Looking at tke actual state of knowledge, he was forced 
to admit, that all political principles have been raised 
by hasty induction from limited facts ; and that, there- 
fore, it is the part of a Aviso man, when be adds to tke 
facts, to revise the induction, and, instead of sacrificing 
practice to principles, modify tke principles that he may 
change tke practice. Or, to put this in another way, 
he lays it doAvn that poktical principles are at tke best 
but the product of human reason; while political prac- 
tice has to do witk human nature and human passions, 
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of -wli-icli reason forma but a part and_tliat, on tins 
account, the proper business of a statesman is, to contrive 
tlie means by which certain ends may be effected, leaving 
it to the general voice of the country to determine what 
those ends shall be, and shaping his own conduct, not 

according to his o^vn principles, but according to the 

wishes ofVthe people for whom he legislates, and whom 
he is bound to obey.^°^ 


‘Politics ought to he ad- their desires into perfect form, 
lusted, not to human reasonings, and to fit the ntensil to “e Hfee. 
hut to human nature ; of which They are the sufferers, they tell 
the reason is but a part, and by the symptoms of the compk mt , 
no means the greatest part.’ ' hnt we know the exact seat of 
Observaiions onalateStaieofthe the disease, and how to apply 
Nation, in Mrkf^s Works, vol. i. tlio remedy according to ^ Uie 
n 113. Hence the distinction he rules of art. How shocjcmg 
Md constantly in view between would it he ^ 
the generalizations of philoso- our skill into » sinister and ser- 
phy, which ought to be impreg- vile dexterity, for the “ 

Sable, and those of politics, evading onr duty, and dejraud- 
which must he fluctuating; and ing our 
hence in his noble work. Thoughts natural lords, of the 

the Cause of the present Bis- te just expectations 1 Burkes 
contents he says (vol. i. p. 136), Works, voL i.'p. 2M. 

‘No lines can he laid down for in hin Ldtcr to f^T*2l6y 
civil or political wisdom. They P; 

are a Matter incapable of exact ‘In effect, to follow, notto force, 
definition,- See Lo p. 151, on the public inclination ; ^ J Y a 
which he grounds his defence of direction a form, a 
thesoirit of party ;it being evident dress, and a specific sanction, tc 
that if truth were the prime object the general sense of the 
of the political art, the idea of mty,— is the true 
party, as such, would be inde- latuxe.’ In \m Letter on th 
Lisfbir Compare with this Buration of Parliament (yol. n 
the difference between ‘ la v6rit6 p. 430), ‘ It would be dreadful 
M soi ’ and ‘ la vkito sociale,’ as indeed, ff there was any powe. 
expounded by M. Hey in his in tlio nation capY^ resist 
slenee SooiJe, vol. ii. p. 322, ing its unanimous desire, or evei 

\ ^49 the desire of any very great am 

■^^In 1780 he plainly told decided majority of the people 
the House of Commons tliat The people may be 

‘the people are the masters, their choice of an object. 

T?py have only to express their scarcely co^me any ^ 

wSTlari and in gross. We canmake to beso vsryfMschevou 

ft. skilful workmen, to shape force eataUtqf raiattng It. S 
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It is these views, and the extraordinaiy ability with 
which they were advocated, Avhich make the appearance 
of Burke a memorable epoch in our political history.^^^ 
We had, no doubt, other statesmen before him, who 
denied the validity of general principles in pohtics ; 
but their denial was only the happy guess of ignorance, 
and they rejected theories Avhich they had never taken 
pains to study. Burke rejected them because he 
knew them. It was his rare merit that, notwithstand- 
ing every inducement to rely upon his own generaliza- 
tions, he resisted the temptation ; that, though inch in 
all the varieties of political knowledge, he made his 
opinions subservient to the march of events ; that he 
recognized as the object of government, not the pre- 
servation of particular institutions, nor the propagation 
of particular tenets, but the happiness of the pe^le at 
large ; and, above all, that he insisted upon an obJlience 
to the popular wishes, which no statesman before him 
had paid, and w'hich too many statesmen since liim 
have forgotten. Our country, indeed, is still full of 
those vulgar politicians, against whom Burke raised 
his voice ; feeble and shallow men, who, having spent 
their little force in resisting the progress of reform, 


too, lie says (vol. i. pp. 125, 
214), that when government and 
the people differ, government is 
generally in the wrong: com- 
pare pp. 217, 218, 276, vol. ii. 
p. 440. And to give only one 
more instance, bnt a very deci- 
sive one, he, in 1772, when 
8 p 0 .aking on a Bill respecting the 
Importation and Exportation of 
Corn, said, ‘ On this occasion I 
give way to the present Bill, not 
because I approve of the mea- 
sure in itself, but bocaxise I 
think it prudent to yield to the 
spirit of the times. The people 
will have it so ; and it is not for 
their representatives to say nay. 
I cannot, however, help entering 
my protest against the general 


principles of policy on which it is 
supported, because I think them 
extremely dangerous.’ Pari, Hist. 
vol. xvii. p. 480. 

The effect which Burke’s 
profound views produced in the 
House of Commons, where, how- 
ever, few men were able to un- 
derstand them in their full ex- 
tent, is described by Dr. Hay, 
who was present at one of his 
great speeches ; which, he says, 
‘seemed a kind of new political 
philosophy.’ Burke's Correspond. 
vol. i. p. 103. Compare a letter 
from Lee, written in the same 
year, 1766, in Forster's Life of 
Goldsmith, vol. ii. pp. 38, 39 ; 
and hx Banbury's Gorre^ond, of 
Hanmer, p. 458. 
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find tliemselves at length, compelled to yield ; and 
then, so soon as they have exhausted the artifices of 
their petty schemes, and, hy their tardy and ungraceful 
concessions, have sown the seed of future disafiPection, 
they turn upon the age hy which they have been 
baffled; they mourn over the degeneracy of mankind; 
they lament the decay of public spirit ; and they weep 
for the fate of a people, who have been so regardless of . 
the wisdom of their ancestors, as to tamper with a 
constitution already hoary with the prescription of 
centuries. 

Those who have studied the reign of George III, will 
easily understand the immense advantage of having a 
man like Burke to oppose these miserable delusions ; 
delusions which have been fatal to many countries, and 
have more than once almost ruined our own.*^^'* They 
will also understand that, in the opinion of the king, 
this great statesman was, at best, but an eloquent de- 
claimer, to be classed in the same category with Box 
and Chatham ; all three ingenious men, but unsafe, 
unsteady, quite unfit for weighty concerns, and by no 
means calculated for so exalted an honour as admission 
into the royal councils. In point of fact, during the 
thirty years Burke was engaged in public life, he 
never once held an office in the cabinet and the 


Burke was never weary of 
attacking the common argument, 
that, because a country has long 
flourished under some particular 
custom, therefore the custom 
must be good. See an admira- 
ble instance of this in his speech 
oa the power of tlie attorney- 
general to file informations ex 
officio ; where ho likens such 
reasoners to the ftither of Scrib- 
lerus, who ‘venerated the rust 
and canker which exalted a 
brazen pot-lid into the shield of 
a hero.’ He adds : ‘ But, sir, 
we are told that the time during 
which this power existed, is the 
time during which monarchy 


most flourished : and what, then, 
can no two things subsist toge- 
ther but as cause and effect? 
May not a man have enjoyed 
better health during the time 
that he walked with an oakea 
stick, than afterwards, when he 
changed it for a cane, without 
supposing, like the Druids, that 
there are occult virtues in oak, 
and that the stick and the health 
were cause and effect?’ ]?arl. 
Hist, vol, xvi. pp, 1190, 1191. 

This, as Mr. Cooke truly 
says, is an instance of aristocratic 
prejudice ; but it is certain that 
a hint from George III. would 
have remedied the shameful 
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only occasions on whioi He occupied eyen a subordi- 
nate post, -were in those very short intervals when the 
fluctuations of politics compelled the appointment of 
a liberal ministry. 

Indeed the part taken by Burke in public affairs must 
have been very galling to a king who thought eveiy- 
thing good that was old, and everything right that was 
established.’^®® For, so far was this remarkable man in 
advance of his contemporaries, that there are few of 
the gi’eat measures of the present generation which he 
did not anticipate, and zealously defend. Not only 
did he attack the absurd laws against forestalling and 
mgrating,®®^ but, by advocating the freedom of trade, 
he struck at the root of all similar prohibitions.®®® He 
supported those just claims of the Catholics,®®® which, 


neglect. Coolce's Hist, of Party, 
Tol. iii. p. 277, 278. 

It is easy to imagine how 
George III. must have heen 
offended by such sentiments as 
these : ‘ I am not of the opinion 
of those gentlemen who ara 
against di.sturbing the public re- 
pose; Hike a clamour whenever 
there is an abuse. The fire-hell 
at midnight disturbs your sleep, 
hut it keeps you from being 
burnt in your bed. The hue 
and cry alarms the county, but 
preserves all the property of the 
province,’ Burke’s speech on 
Prosecutions for Libels, in 1771, 
in Pari. Hist. vol. xvii. p. 54. 

He moved their repeal. 
Pari. Hist. vol. xxvi. p. 1169. 
Even Lord Chatham issued, in 
1766, a proclamation against 
forestallers and regniters, very 
much to the admiration of Lord 
Mahon, who says, ‘Lord Chat- 
ham acted with characteristic 
energy.' Mahon’s Hist, of Eng- 
land, \o\. V. p. 166. More than 
thirty years later, and after 
Burke’s death, ■ Lord Kenjvn, 


then chief-justice, eulogised these 
preposterous laws, Hollands 
Mm, of the Whig Party, vol. i. 
p. 167. Compare Adolphus’s 
Hist, of George III, vol. vii. 
p. 406; and dockbum's Memo- 
rials of Ms Time, Edinb. 1856, 
p. 73. 

‘ That liberality in the 
commercial system, which, I 
trust, will one day be adopted.’ 
Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 223. 
And, in his letter to Burgh {Ibid. 
vol. ii. p. 409), ‘But that to 
which I attached myself the most 
particularly, was to fix the prin- 
ciple of a free trade in all the 
ports of these islands, as founded 
in justice, and beneficial to the 
whole; but principally to this, 
the seat of the supreme power.’ 

ass Prior's Life of Burke, 
p. 467 ; Burke's Works, vol. i. 
pp. 263-271, 637-561, vol. ii. 
pp. 431-447. He refutes (vol. i. 
p. 548) the notion that the coro- 
nation oath was intended to 
hind the crown in its legislative 
capacity. Compare Mem, of 
Mackintosh, yol. i. pp. 170, 171, 
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during Ms lifetime, -were obstinately refused; butwHcli 
were conceded, many years after Ms death, as the only 
means of preserving the integrity of the empire. He 
supported the petition of the Dissenters, that they 
might he relieved from the resti’ictions to ‘which, for 
the benefit of the Church of England, they were sub- 
jected,^''® Into other departments of politics he carried 
the same spirit. He opposed the cruel laws against 
insolvents,®*^ ^ by which, in the time of George III., our 
statute-book was still defaced ; and he vainly attempted 
to soften the penal code,®®® the increasing severity of 
which was one of the worst features of that bad 
reign.®®® He wished to abolish the old plan of enlist- 
ing soldiers for life ; ®®^ a barbarous and impolitic prac- 
tice, as the English legislature began to perceive several 
years later.®®® He attacked the slave-trade ; ®®® wMch, 
being an ancient usage, the king wished to preserve, as 


with. Sutler’ sjRmmiscences, yoL i. 
p. 134. 

Eistvol. xrii. pp.435, 
436, vol. XX. p. 306. See also 
Burlids Correspondence, vol. ii. 
pp. 17, 18 ; and Briar's Life of 
Burke, p. 143. 

Biirkds Works, vol. i. 
pp. 261, 262, part of his speech 
at Bristol. 

802 Prior's Life of Burke, 
p. 317. See also his admirable 
remarks, in Works, vol. ii.p. 417 ; 
and his speech, in Pari. Hist. 
vol. xxviii. p. 146. 

808 On this increasing cruelty 
of the English laws, compare 
Parr's Works, vol. iv. pp. 160, 
259, with Pari. Hist. vol. xxii. 
p. 271, vol. xxiv. p. 1222, 
vol. xxvi. p. 1057, vol. xxviii. 
p. 143; and, in regard to the 
execution of them, see Life of 
Bomilly, by Himself, vol. i. p. 65 ; 
andi AlisorHs Hist, of Europe, 
Tol. ix. p. 620. 

8** In one short speech {Pari, 


Hist, vol, XX. pp. 150, 151), he 
has almost exhausted the ar^- 
ments against enlistment for life. 

8"8 In 1806, that is nine years 
after the death of Burke, parlia- 
ment first authorized enlistment 
for a term of years. See an ac- 
count of the debates in Alison! s 
Hist, of Europe, vol. vii. pp. 380- 
391. Compare Nichols's Illustra- 
tions of the Eighteenth Century, 
vol. v, p. 475 ; and Holland^ 
Mem. of the Whig Party, vol. ii, 

p. 116, 

8og Prior's Life of Burke, p. 
316; Pari. Hist. vol. xxvii. p. 
602, vol. xxviii. pp. 69, 96 ; and 
JJfe of WUberforce, vol. i. pp. 
152, 171 , contain evidence of his 
animosity against the slave-trade, 
and a more than sufficient answer 
to the ill-natured, and, what is 
worse, the ignorant, remark about 
Burke, in Me Duke of Bucking- 
ham's Mem. of George ZZZ. voL i. 
p.350. 
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part of the Britisli constitution. 3°^ He refuted, but, 
owing to the prejudices of the age, was unable to sub- 
vert, the dangerous power exorcised by the judges, 
who, in criminal prosecutions for libel, confined tho 
jury to the mere question of publication; thus 
taking the real issue into their own hands, and 
maldng themselves the arbiters of the fate of those who 
were so unfortunate as to be placed at their bar.^o^ 
And, what many will think not the least of his merits, 
he was the first in that long line of financial reformers 
to whom we are deeply indebted.^'o Notwithstanding 
the difficulties thrown in his way, he carried through 
Parliament a series of bills, by which several useless 
places were entirely abolished, and, in the single ofiice 
of paymaster-general, a saving effected to the country 
of 25,000L a year.3‘1 

These things alone are sufficient to explain the ani- 


’"f On the respect which George 345, rol. ri. p. 210 ; and ilfcycr, 
III. felt for the slave-trade, see Institutions Judiciaircs, voL ii. 
note 259 to this chapter. I might pp. 204, 205, Paris, 1823. 
also have quoted the testimony Mr. Farr, m his valuable 

of Lord Brougham : ‘ The court essay on the statistics of the civil 
was decidedly against abolition, service (in Journal of Statist. 
George III. always regarded the Soc. vol xii. pp. 103-125), calls 
question with abhorrence, as sa- Biirke * one of the first and ablest 
vouring of innovation.’ Broug- financial reformers in parlia- 
harrds Statesmen, vol. ii. p. 104. ment,’ p. 104. The truth, how- 
Compare Combe’s North America, ever, is, that he was not only one 
vol. i. p. 332. of the first, but tho first. He 

Burke’s Works, vol. ii. pp. was the first man who laid before 
490-496 ; Pari. Hist. voL xvii. • parliament a general _ and sys- 
pp. 44-55, a very able speedi, tematic scheme for diminishing 
delivered in 1771. Compare a the expenses of government ; and 
letter to Dowdeswell, in Burke’s his preliminary speech on that 
Correspond, vol. i. pp. 251, 252. occasion is one of the finest of all 
The arguments of Burke his compositions, 
anticipated, by more than twenty Prior's Life of Burke, pp. 

years, Fox’s celebrated Libel 206, 234. See also, on the re- 
Bill, which was not passed till trenchments he effected, 

1792 ; although, in 1 752, juries Hist, of the Ecvenue, vol. ii. pp. 
had begun, in spite of the judges, 84, 86 ; Burke’s Correspond. yol. 
to return general verdicts on the iii. p. 14 ; and Bisset's Life of 
merits. See Campbells Chancel- Burke, vol. ii. pp. 67-60. 

/ors, vol. V. pp. 238, 243, 341- 
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mosity of a pi'ince whose boast it was, that he would 
bequeath the government to his successor in the same 
state as that in which he had received it. There was, 
however, another circumstance by which the royal 
feehngs were still further wounded. The determina- 
tion of the king to oppress the Americans was so 
notorious that, when the war actually broke Out, it was 
called the ‘ king’s war,’ and those who opposed it were 
regarded as the personal enemies of their soyei’eign 
In this, however, as in all other questions, the conduct 
of Burke was governed, not by traditions and princi- 
ples, such as George III. cherished, but by large views 
of general expediency. Burke, in forming his opinions 
respecting this disgraceful contest, refused to be guided 
by arguments respecting the right of either party.®^^ 
He would not enter into any discussion as to whether 
a mother country has the right to tax her colonies, or 
whether the colonies have a right to tax themselves. 
Such points he left to be mooted by those pohticians 


In 1788, Lord Rockingham 
said, in the House of Lords, ‘ In- 
stead of calling the war, the War 
of parliament, or of the people, 
it was called the king’s war, his 
majesty’s favourite war.’ Pari. 
HUt, vol. xix, p. 857. Compare 
Cookds Hist, of Party, vol, iii. 
p. 235, with the pungent re- 
marks in Walpole’s George III. 
vol. iv. p. 114. Nioholls {Recol- 
lections, vol. i. p. 35) says ; ‘ The 
war was considered as the war of 
the king personally. Those who 
supported it were called the 
king’s friends ; while those who 
wished the country to pause, and 
reconsider the propriety of per- 
severing in the contest, were 
branded as disloyal.’ 

‘ I am not here going into 
the distinction of rights, nor 
attempting to mark their boxm- 
daries. I do not enter into these 
metaphysical distinctions ; I 
VOL, I. H 


hate the very sound of them. 
Speech on American taxation in 
1774, in Burke's Works, vol, i. 
p. 173. In 1775 (vol. i. p. 192) : 

‘ But my consideration is narrow, 
confined, and wholly limited to 
the policy of the question.’ At 
p. 183 : we should act in regard 
to America, not ‘according to 
abstract ideas of right, by no 
means according to mere general 
theories of government ; the re- 
sort to whi 9 h appears to me, in 
our present situation, no better 
than arrant trifling.’ In one of 
his earliest political pamphlets, 
written in 1769, he says, that 
the arguments of the opponents 
of America ‘are conclusive; con- 
clusive as to right ; but the very 
reverse as to policy and practice,’ 
vol. i. p. 1 12. Compare a letter, 
written in 1775, in Bwrkds Car- 
resgond, voh ii. p. 12. 
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who pretending to he gnided hy p^ciplcs, are, in 
realit^ subjugated by prejudice.si'* ^ovlm 
be was content to compare the cost 
Tt was enough for Burke that, considering the power 
“ ou^Sican cotoiea, oonridoi-mg thefr *stace 
from us, and considering the probability of tbeir bem 
aided by France, it was not advisable to exercise tbo 
power : and it was, therefore, idle to talk of the right, 
feence he opposed the taxation of America, not because 
it was unprecedented,, but because it was mexpe^^it. 
IsTSral consequence he likewise opposed the 
Boston-Port Bill, and that shameful bill, to ^ 

intercourse vnth America, which was 
the stervation plan; molcnt measures, by which the 
kin^- hoped to curb the colonies, and break the spmt of 
those noble men, whom he hated even more than he 

It is certainly no faint characteristic of those tmes, 
that a man like Burke, who dedicated to pohtics abilities 
equal to far nobler things, should, during thirty years, 
have received from his prince neither favour nor re- 
ward. But George III. was a king whose dehght it 
was to raise the humble and exalt the meek. Mis reign,' 


In 1766, George III. writes 
to Lord Rockiugham (Albemark’s 
BocHnghamt vol. i. pp- 271, 
272) : ' Talbot is as right as I 
can desire, in the Stamp Act; 
strong for our declaring ^our 
right, but willing to repeal ! ’ In 
other words, willing to offend 
the Americans, by a spoenhative 
assertion of an abstract right, 
but careful to forego the ad- 
vantage which that right might 
produce. 

SIS The intense hatred with 
which George III. regarded the 
Americans, was so natural to 
such a mind .as his, that one can 
hardly blame his constant ex- 
hibition of it during the time 
timt the struggle was actually 


impending. But what is truly 
disgraceful is, that, after the war 
was over, he displayed this ran- 
cour on an occasion when, of all 
others, he was bound to suppress 
it. In 178C, Jefferson and Adams 
were in England officially, and, 
as a matter of courtesy to the 
king, made their appearance at 
court. So regardless, however, 
was George III. of the common 
decencies of his station, that he 
treated these eminent men with 
marked incivility, although they 
were then paying their respect^ 
to him in his own palace. See 
Tucker's Life of Jefferson, vol. i. 
p. 220 ; and Mem. and Gorres'jg. 
of Jefferson, 
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indeed, was the golden age of success:^! mpdipcriiy; 
an ago in which, little men were favoured, and great 
men depressed ; when Addington was cherished as a 
statesman, and Beattie pensioned as a philosopher ; and 
when, in all the walks of public life, the first conditions 
of promotion were, to fawn upon ancient prejudices, 
and support established abuses, 

This neglect of the most eminent of English politi- 
cians is highly instructive ; but the circumstances which 
followed, though extremely painful, have a stiU. deeper 
interest, and are well worth the attention of those 
whose habits of mind lead them to study the intellectual 
peculiarities of great men. 

Bor, at this distance of time, when his nearest rela- 
tions are no more, it would bo affectation to deny that 
Burke, during the last few years of his life, fell into a 
state of complete hallucination. "Wlien the French 
Eievolution broke out, his mind, already fainting under 
the weight of incessant labour, could not support the 
contemplation of an event so unprecedented, so appal- 
ling, and threatening results of such frightful magni- 
tude. And, when the crimes of that great revolution, 
instead of diminishing, continued to increase, then it 
was that the feelings of Burke finally mastered his 
reason ; the balance tottered ; the proportions of that 
gigantic intellect were disturbed. From this moment, 
his sympathy with present suffering was so intense, 
that he lost all memory of the tyranny by which the 
suff’erings were provoked. His mind, once so steady, 
so littlo swayed by prejudice and passion, reeled under 
the pressure of events which turned the brains of thou- 
sands.21'5 And whoever will compare the spirit of his 


All great revolutions have caused by the excitement of the 
a direct tendency to increase in- events wliich occurred in Franca 
sanity, as long as they last, and late in the eighteenth century, 
probably for some time after- compare Prichard on Insanity in 
wards; hut in this, as in other relation to Jurisprudence, 1842, 
respects, the French revolution p, 90; his Treatise on Insanity, 
stands alone in the number of 1836, pp. 161, 183, 230, 339; 
its victims. On the horrible, but Esmirol, Maladies Meniales, 
curious subject of madness, voL i. pp, 43, 53, 54, 66, 211, 
nH2 
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latest works with the dates of their publication, will 
SCO how this melancholy change was aggrayated by 
that bitter bereayemeht, from which he never rallied, 
and which alone was suf&cient to prostrate the under- 
standing of one in whom the severity of the reason 
was so tempered, so nicely poised, by the warmth of the 
affections, hfever, indeed, can there be forgotten those 
touching, those exquisite allusions to the death of that 
only son, who was the joy of his soul, and the pride of 
his heart, and to whom he fondly hoped to bequeath 
the inheritance of his imperishable name. ITever can 
we forget that image of desolation under which the 
noble old man figured his immeasurable grief ‘ I live 
in an inverted order. They who ought to have suc- 
ceeded me, have gone before me. They who should 
have been to me as posterity, are in the place of ances- 
tors. . , . The storm has gone over me, and I lie 

like one of those old oaks which the late hurricane has 
scattered about me. I am stxdpped p.t.all W honows ; 

I I am torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate bn the 

earth.’ 317 

It would, perhaps, be displaying a morbid curiosity, 
to attempt to raise the veil, and trace the decay of so 
mighty a mind.®!* Indeed, in all such cases, most of 
the evidence perish§§xiSS».&mJ9rM-^lme.Jhft. 


447, Tol. ii. pp. 193, 726 ; Feuch- presence. Pari. Hist. vol. xxvii. 
tsrshheiis Medical Psychology, p. 1249. Compare a letter from 
p. 254 ; Georget, JDe la Folie, Sir William Young, in BucUng- 
p. 156 ; Pinel, TraiU sur I'Alie- ham's Mem. of George III. 1863, 
naiion Mentale,Y&.ZO, IdtS, 109, vol. ii. p. 73; ‘Burke finished 
177, 178, 185, 207, 21.5, 257, his wild speech in a manner 
349, 392, 457, 481; next to madness.’ This was 

of Furoge, vol. Hi. p. 112. in December 1788 ; and, from 

Burke's Works, vol. ii. that time until his death, it 
p. 268. became every year more evident 

The earliest unmistakable that his intellect was disordered, 
instances of those violent out- See a melancholy description of 
breaks which showed the pre- him in a letter, written by Dr. 
senee of disease, were in the Currie in 1792 {Life of Currie, 
debates on the regency bill, in vol. ii. p. 150); and, .above all, 
Bebmary 1789, when SirKiehard see his own incoherent letter, in 
Hill, with brutal candour, hinted 1796, in his Correspond, with 
Burke’s madness, even in his Laurence, p. . 
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.'Opportunities of witnessing tlio infirmities of a great 
“man, arc not tlaose wfio most love to relate tliem. But 
it is certain, that the cliange was first clearly seen 
immediately after tlie breaking out of tlie Brencb Revo- 
lution ; that it was aggravated by the death of his son ; 
and that it became progressively worse till death closed 
the scene,3i9 In his Jteflections on the French Fevohi- 
tion ; in his BemarJes on the Policy of the Allies : in his 
Letter to Fllioi-, in his Letter to a Nolle Lord; and in his 
Letters on a Begicide Peace, wo may note the consecutive 
steps of an increasing, and at length an uncontrollable, 
violence. To the single principle of hatred of tho 
Brench Revolution, he sacrificed his oldest associations 
and his dearest friends. Fox, as is well knovyn, always 
looked up to Burke as to a master, from whose lips he 
had gathered the lessons of political wisdom. Burke, 
on his side, fully recognized the vast abilities of his 
friend, and loved him for that affectionate disposition, 
and for those winning manners, which, it has often 
been said, none who saw them could ever resisr. But 
now, without the slightest pretence of a personal 
quarrel, this long intimacy was rudely severed. 
Because Fox would not abandon that love of popular 
liberty which they had long cheiushed in common, 
Burke, publicly, and in his place in parliament, declared 
that their friendship was at an end; for that he 
would never more hold communion with a man who 
lent his support to the French people.®^^ At the same 


His son died in August 
1794: {Burke’s Correspon^.yoi.iy. 
p. 224); and his most violent 
works were written between that 
period and his own death, in July 
1797. 

330 < This disciple, as he was 
proud to acknowledge himself.’ 
Brougham’s Statesmen, voL i. 
p. 218. In 1791, Fox sald, that 
Burke ' had taught him every- 
thing ho knew in politics.’ ParL 
Hist, vol. xxix. p. 379. See also 
Adolphu^s Hist, of George III. 


vol.iv.pp. 472, 610; and a letter 
from Box to Parr, in Parr’s 
Works, vol. vii. p. 287. 

It had begun in 1766, when 
Pox was only seventeen. Bus- 
sells Mem. of Fox, vol. i. p. 26. 

On this painful rupture, 
compare with tlie Parliamentary 
History, Holland’s Mem. of the 
Whig Party, vol. i. pp. 10, 11; 
Prior’s Life of Burke, pp. 375- 
379; Tomlinds Life of Pitt, 
vol. ii. pp. 386-396. The com- 
plete change in Burke’s feelings 
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time, and indeed tlio very evening on -whicli this 
occiirred, Bnrke, -wlio had liitlierto been remarkable for 
tbe coni-tesy of bis mannerSj^^s deliberately insnlted 
another of Ms friends, who ms tddng him home in Ms 
carriage ; and, in a state of frantic excitement, insisted 
t>n being immediately set down, in the middle of the 
night, in a pouring rain, because he could not, he said, 
remain seated by * a friend to the revolutionary doctrines 
of the ijkench.’ 

ITof is it ti'ue, as some have supposed, that this 
mania of hostility was solely directed against the 
criminal part of the French people. It would be 
difficult, in that or in any other age, to find two men of 
more active, or indeed enthusiastic benevolence, than 
Condorcet and La Fayette. Besides this, Condorcet 
was one of the most profound thinkei’S of his time, and 
mil be remembered as long as genius is honoured 
among ns.^^® La Fayette was no doubt inferior to 
Condorcet in point of ability ; but ho was the intimate 
friend of Washington, on whose conduct he modelled 
his own, 326 and hy whose side he had fought for the 
liberties of America : his integrity was, and still is, 
unsullied : and his character had a cMvalrons and noble 


towards his old friend also ap- 
pears in a very intemperate let- 
ter, written to Dr. Laurence in 
1797. BurJee's Corres;pond. with 
Laimnce, p. 162. Compare Parr's 
Works, vol. iv. pp. 67-80, 84-90, 
109. 

S2S yviiieh used to ho contrasted 
with the bluntness of Johnson ; 
these eminent men being the two 
best talkers of their time. See 
Bisset’s Lifeof Burke, vol. i.p.l27. 

*-■' Bogers's Introduction to 
Burke's Works, p. xliv. ; Prioi^s 
Mfe of Burke, p. 384. 

There is an interesting 
account of the melancholy death 
of this remai’kable man in 
Lamartine, Hist, des Girondins, 
vol. viii. pp. 76-80; and a con- 


temporary relation in Musset- 
Pathay, Vie de Rousseau, vol. ii. 
pp. 42-47. 

This is the hononrabla 
testimony of a political oppo- 
nent; who says, that after the 
dissolution of the Assembly 
‘La Fayette se conforma a la 
conduite de Washington, qu’il 
avait pris pour modele.’ Cas- 
sagnac, Revolution Frangaise, 
vol. iii. pp. 370> 371. Compare 
the grudging admission of his 
enemy Bouill6, Mem. de BouilU, 
voL i. p. 125; and for proofs of 
the affectionate intimacy between 
Washington and La Fayette, see 
Mem. de Lafayette, vol. i. pp. 16, 
21, 29, 44, 55, 83, 92, 111, 165, 
197, 204, 395, vol. ii. p. 123. 
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turn, -wTaicli Burke, in Ms ketter days, "would have been 
tbe first to admire.^^^. Both, however, were natives of 
that hated country whose libei’tics they vainly attempted 
to achieve. On this account, Burke declared Condorcet 
to be guilty of ‘ impious sophistry ; to be a ‘ fanatic 
atheist, and furious democratic republican ; ’ 329 and to 
be capable of ‘ the lowest, as well as the highest and 
most determined villainies.’ 33o As to La Fayettej when 
an attempt was made to mitigate the cruel treatment he 
was receiving from tho Prussian goveimment, Burke 
not only opposed the motion made for that purpose in 
the House of Comlnons, but took- tho opportunity of 
grossly insulting the unfortunate captive, who was then 
languishing in a dungeon. So dead had he become 


The Duke of Bedford, no ‘ The impious sophistry of 

bad jiidge of character, said iu Condorcet.’ Lattur to a Noble 
1794, that La Fayette’s ‘whole Lord, in Burke's Works, vol. ii. 
life was an illustration of truth, p. 273. 

disinterestedness, and honour.’ Thoughts on French Affairs , 
Petri. Hist. vol. xxxi. p. 664. in Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 
So, too, the continuator of Sis- 674. 

niondi (iftsi. des Frangais, toL ‘Condorcet (though no 

xry. p. 355), ‘ La Fayette, le marquis, as he styled h msolf 
chevalier de la liberty d’Ami- before the Revolution) is a man 
rique ; ’ and Lamartine {Hist, des of another sort of birth, fashion, 
Girondins, vol. iii. p. 200), and occupation from Brisaot; 

* Martyr de la liberty apr^s en but in every principle and every 
avoir ^t4 le hdros.’ S4gur, who disposition, to the lowest as well 
was intimately acquainted with as the highest and most deter- 
him, gives some account of his mined villainies, fully his equal.’ 
noble character, as it appeared Ikoughts on French Affairs, in 
when he was a boy of nineteen. Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 679. 
Mem. de Segur, vol. i. pp. 106, ‘ Groaning under the most 

107. Forty years later, Lady oppressive cnielty in the dim- 
Morgan met him in Franco ; and goons of Magdeburg.* Belsham's 
what she relates shows how Hist, of (^-eat An#. • vol. ix. 
little he had changed, and p. 151. See the afflicting 
how simple his tastes and tho details of his sufferings, in Mem. 
habits of his mind still were, de Ififayetie, vol. i. p,' 479, 
Merrgan's France, vol. ii. pp. 285- vol. ii. pp. 76, 77, 78, 80, 91, 92; 
312. Other notices, from per- and on the- noble equanimity 
Bonal knowledge, will be found with which he bore them, see De 
in life of Boscoe, vol. ii. p. 178; Sta£l,Itev, Frangoise, PariB,lS20, 
and in Trotter's Menu of Fox, vol. ii. p, 103, 
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on this subject, even to the comraon instincts of otir 
nature, that, in his place in parliament, he could find no 
better -way of speaking of this injured and high-souled 
man, than by calling him a ruffian ; ‘ I would not,’ says 
Burke, — ‘ I would not debase my humanity by support- 
ing an application in behalf of such a horrid ruffian. 

As to France itself, it is ‘ Cannibal Castle ; ’ it is 
‘the republic of assassins;’®^* it is ‘a hell;’®®® its 
government is composed of ‘ the dirtiest, lowest, most 
fraudulent, most knavish, of chicaners ®®® its National 
Assembly are * miscreante ;’®®'^ its people are ‘ an allied 
army of Amazonian and male cannibal Parisians ;’®®* 
they are ‘ a nation of murderers ;’®®® they are ‘ the 
basest of mankind ;’®‘‘® they are ‘ murderous atheists;’®^* 
they are ‘ a gang of robbers ;’®'*® they are ‘ the prostitute 
outcasts of mankind ;’®*® they are ‘ a desperate gang of 
plunderers, murderers, tyrants, a,nd atheists.*®'*^ To 
make the slightest concessions to such a country in order 
to preserve peace, is offering victims ‘ on the altars of 
blasphemed regicide ;’®^® even to enter into negotiations 
is ‘ exposing our lazar sores at the door of every proud 
servitor of the French republic, where the court-dogs 
will not deign to lick them.’®^® When our ambassador 


It is hardly credible that 
such language should have been 
applied to a man like La Fayette ; 
but I have copied it from the 
Fadiarnentnry History, vol. xxxi. 

dolpkus, vol. V. 
fference is, 


debase my Ini- 
tbe Pari. Hist,, 
‘I would not debauch my hu- 
manity.’ But both authorities 
are agreed as to the teim ‘ horrid 
ruffian’ being used by Burke. 


IMi. vol. ii. p. 279. 

”* Burke’s speech, in Pari, 
Mst, vol. xxxi. p. 379. 

HurMs Works, vol. ii. 
p. 335. 

Burhia Corresp. vol. iii. 
p. 140. 

Burke’s Works, vol. ii. 
p. 322. 

Pari. Hist. vol. xxx.p. 115. 
Ibid. p. 112. 

Ibid. p. 188. 

Ibid. p. 435. 

Ibid. p. 646 ; the conelud- 
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was actually in Paris, lie ‘ had tlie honour of passing Ms 
mornings in respectful attendance at the office of a 
regicide pettifogger and we were taunted with 
naving sent a ‘ peer of the realm to the scum of the 
earth.’®''® ‘ Prance has no longer a place in Europe ; it 

is expunged from the map ; its very name should he for- 
gotten.®^^' , Why, then, need men travel in it ? Why 
need our children learn its language ? and why are we to 
endanger the morals of our ambassadors ? who can 
hardly fail to return from such a land with their prin- 
ciples corrupted, and with a wish to conspire against their 
own country.’®®® 

This is sad, indeed, from such a man as Burke once 
was ; but what remains, shows still more clearly how 
the associations and composition of his mind had been 
altered. He who, with humaniiy not less than with 
wisdom, had strenuously laboured to prevent the 
American war, devoted the last few years of his life to 
kindle a new war, compared to wMch that with America 

p. 322. this our youth of both soxes are 

p. 318. to form themselves by travel? 

*** Pari. Hist. vol. xxviii. p. Is it for this that -with expense 
363, vol. XXX. p. 390 j Adoljplius, and pains we form their lisping 
vol. iv. p. 467. infant accents to the language of 

Letters on a Begicide France? .... . Let it be 
Peace, published the year before remembered, that no young man 
he died, he says, ‘ These ambas- can go to any part of Europe 
sadors may easily return as good without taking this place of pes- 
courtiers as they went : but can tilential contagion in his way ; 
they ever reton from that degrad- and, whilst the less active part 
ing residence loyal and faithful of the community will bo de- 
subjects ; or with any true affec- bauehed by this travel, whilst 
tion to their master, or true children are poisoned at these 
attachment to the constitution, schools, our trade will put the 
religion, or laws of their country? finishing hand to our ruin. No 
There is great danger that they factory will be settled in France, 
who enter sm.'jling into this Try- that will not become a club of 
phonian cave, will come out of it complete French Jacobins. The 
sad and serious conspirators ; minds of young men of that de- 
and such will continue as long as seription will receive a taint in 
they live.’ BurJeds IFor/rs, vol. ii. their religion, their morals, and 
p. 282. He adds in the same their politics, which they will in 
work, p. 381, ‘Is it for this bene- a short time communicate to the 
fit we open ‘'the usual relations whole kingdom.’ 
of peace and amity ?” Is it for 
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vras a liglit and trivial episode. In his calmer momentii, 
no one woTild have more willingly recognized that the 
opinions prevalent in any country are the inevitable 
results of the circumstances in which that country had 
been placed. But now he sought to alter those opinions 
by force, BVom the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion, he insisted upon the right, and indeed upon the 
necessity, of compelling France to change hei’ princi- 
ples and, at a later period, he blamed the allied sove- 
reigns for not dictating to a great people the government 
they ought to adopt.^*^ Such was the havoc circum- 
stances liad made in his well-ordered intellect, that to this 
one principle lie sacrificed every consideration of justice, 
of mercy, and of expediency. As if war, even in its mildest 
form, were not sufficiently hateful, he sought to give to 
it that character of acrusado^ss which increasing know- 
ledge had long since banished : and loudly proclaiming 
that the contest was religious rather than temporal, ho 
revived old prejudices in order to cause fresh crimes,®®^ 
He also declared that the war should be carried on for 
revenge as well as for defence, and that we must never 
lay down our arms until we had utterly destroyed the 

In Observations on the Con- deranged ; but God knows, -when 
duct of the Minority, 1793, he the things came to be tried, whe- 
says, that during four years he ther the invaders would not find 
had wished for ‘a general war that their enterprise wa« not to 
against jacobins and jacobinism.’ siifport a party, but to conquer a 
^urhis Works, vol. i. p. 611. kingdom! 'Burkds Correspond. 

For, in the first place, the vol. iii. p. iSi. 
united sovereigns very much in- As Lord J. Russell truly 

jured their cau.so by admitting calls it, Mem. of Fox, vol. iii 
that they had nothing to do with p. 34. See also Schlosser’s Eigh- 
the interior arrangements of teenth Century, vol. ii. p. 9;' 
Prance.’ Heads for Considera- vol. v. p. 109, vol. vi. p. 291 
iio7io?iikeI^ese7ztStateof Affairs, HichoUs’s Hecollections, vol. 
tvritten in November 1792, in p. 300; Farr's Woi'ks, vol. ii 
Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 683. p. 242. 

And that he know that this was ‘ "We cannot, if we would, 

not merely a question of destroy- delude ourselves about the true 
ing a faction, appears from the state of this dreadful contest. It 
observable cireuni.stanco, that* is a religious war.' Remarks on 
even in J anuary 1 79 1 he wrote to the Foliay of the Allies, in Bttrke'a 
Tcevor respecting war, ' Prance Works, vol. i. p. 600. 
is weak indeed, divided and 
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men Ibj whom, the Eevolution was bz’oiiglit abonfe.^® 
And, as ii‘ these things were not enough, he insisted 
that this, the most awful of all wars, being begun, was 
not to be hurried over ; although it was to bo carried 
on for revenge as well as for religion, and the resources 
of civilized men w^ere to be quickened by the ferocious 
passions of crusaders, still it was not to be soon ended; 
it was to be durable ; it must have permanence ; it 
must, says Burke, in the spirit of a burning hatred, bo 
protracted in a long war : ‘ I speak it emphatically, and 
with a desire that it should be mai'ked, in a lon^ war.^®® 
It was to be a war to force a great people to change 
their government. It was to be a war carried on for the 
purpose of punishment. It was also to be a religious 
war. Finally, it was to be a long war. "Was there ever' 
any other man who wished to afflict the human race nuth 
such extensive, searching, and protracted calamities ? 
Such cruel, such reckless, and yet such deliberate 
opinions, if they issued from a sane mind, would im- 
mortalize even the most obscure statesman, because they 
would load his name with imperishalzle infamy. For 
where can we find, even among the most ignorant or 
most sanguinary politicians, sentiments like these p 
Yet they proceed from one who, a very few years 
before, was the most eminent poHtical philosopher Eng- 
land has ever possessed. To us it is only given to 
mourn over so noble a wreck. More than this no one 
should do. We may contemplate with reverence the 
mighty ruin ; but the mysteries of its decay let no man 
presume to invade, unless, to use the language of the 


; See die long list of pro- 
scriptionsini?wrie’5 WorJis, yoLi. 
p. 604. And the principle of 
revenge is again advocated in a 
letter written in 1793, iu Burke's 
Corresjiond. vol, iv. p, 1 83. And 
in 1794, he told the House of 
Commons that ‘ the war must no 
longer be confined to the vain 
attempt of raising a harrier to 
the lawless and savage power of 
France ; but must he directed to 


the only rational end it can pur- 
sue ; namely, the entire destruc- 
tion of the desperate horde which 
gavoithirth.’ Bari. Hist. y<:A.-sS3:i. 
p.427. 

Letters m a EegiddeBeace, 
in. Burke's Works, yol. ii. p, 291. 
In this horrible sentence, per- 
haps the most horrible ever 
penned by an English politician, 
the italics are not my own ; they 
are in the text. 
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/^greatest; of ottr masters, he can tell liow to minister io 
a diseased mind, pluck the sorrows wliicli. are rooted ia 
■ tile memwyT'”^^ raze out the troubles that are ■written 
in the brain. 

It is a relief to turn from so painful a subject, even 
though we descend to the petty, huckstering politics of 
the English court. And truly, the history of the treat- 
ment experienced by the most illustrious of our poli- 
ticians, is highly characteristic of the prince under 
whom he lived. While Burke was consuming his life 
in great public services, labouring to reform our fi- 
nances, improve our laws, and enlighten our commercial 
policy, — ^while he was occupied with these things, the 
king regarded him with coldness and aversion.®®^ But 
'when the great statesman degenerated into an angry 
brawler; when, irritated by disease, he made it the 
sole aim of his declining years to kindle a deadly war 
between the two first countries of Europe, and declared 
that to this barbarous object he would sacrifice all 
other questions of policy, however important they 
might be — then it was that a perception of his vast 
abilities began to dawn upon the mind of the king. 
Befoi’e this, no one had been bold enough to circulate 
in the palace even a wdiisper of his merits. Now, 
however, in the successive, and eventually the rapid 
decline of his powers, he had fallen almost to the level 
of the royal intellect; and now he was first warmed by 
the beams of the royal favour. Now he was a man 
after the king’s own heart.®®® Less than two years 


'I kno-w,’ said Burke, in 
one of those magnificent speeches 
■which mark the zenith of his in- 
tellect, — ‘I know the map of 
England as well as the noble 
lord, or as any other person ; and 
I know that the way I take is 
not the road to preferment.’ 
Pari. Hist. vol. xvii. p. 1269, 

See, among many other in- 
stances, an extraoxdinaiy pasr 
sage on ‘Jacobinism,’ in his 
Woris, vol. ii. p. 449, -which 


should be compared with a letter 
he -wrote in 1792, respecting a 
proposed coalition ministry. Cor- 
respond. Tol. iii. pp. 619, 620: 
‘ But my advice was, that as a 
foundation of the whole, the po- 
litic.al principle must be settled 
as the preliminaiy, namely, “ a 
total hostility to the French sys- 
tem, at home and abroad.” ’ 

359 j'jjg earliest evidence I have 
met with of the heart of George 
in. beginning to open towards 
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before Ms deafcli, tliere was settled upon Mm, at tbo 
express desire of George III., two considerable pen- 
sions; and tbe king oven wished to raise him to the 
peerage, in order that the House of Lords might benefit 

by the services of so great a counsellor .S'*! 

TMs digression respecting the character of Burke 
! has been longer than I had anticipated; but it will not, 

I hope, be considered unimportant ; for, in addition to 
the intrinsic interest of the subject, it illustrates the 
feelings of George III. towards great men, and it shows 
what the opinions were wMch in his reign it was 
thought necessary to hold. In the sequel of tliis 
work, I shall trace the effect of such opinions upon the 
interests of the country, considered as a whole ; but 
for the object of the present Introduction, it will be 
i sufficient to point out the connexion in one or twm more 

of those prominent instances, the character of which is 
too notorious to admit of discussion. 

Of these leading and conspicuous events, the Ameri- 
can war was the earliest, and for several years it almost 
entirely absorbed the attention of English politicians. 
In the reign of George II. a proposal had been made to 
increase the revenue by taxing the colonies ; which, as 
the Americans were totally unrepresented in parlia- 
ment, was simply a proposition to tax an entire people 
without even the form of asking their consent. This 
scheme of public robbery was rejected by that able and 

Burke, is in August 1791 ; see in pensions, estimated to te 'worth 
BurMs Correspondence, vol. iii. 40,000^.’ Bicholls's Eecolleeiions, 
p. 278, an exquisitely absurd vol. i. p. 136., Burke was sixty- 
account of his reception at the five ; and a pension of 3,7001. a- 
levee. Burke must have been year woxdd not be worth 40, 000?., 
fallen, indeed, before he could as the tables were then caleu- 
write such a letter. latedi The statement of Mr. 

‘Said to have originated Prior is, however, confirmed by 
in the express wish of the king.’ Wansey, in 1794, See Biokoldi 
Pric’d s Life of Burke, p. 489. Lit. Anec. of the Eighteenth Cen 
Mr. Prior estimates these pen- twry, vol. iii. p. 81. 
sions at 3,700?. a-year; but if Priods Life of Burke, jp. 

we may rely on Mr. Nicholls, 460 ; Nichols's IM. Anec. rol. iii. 
the sum was even greater; ‘Mr. p. 81; Bisset's Life of Burke 
Burke was reward 0 A '^kh tAvo vol ii. p. 4-14. 
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moderate man wlio was then at tlie head of affairs ; and 
the suggestion, being generally deemed impracticable, 
fell to the ground, and seems, indeed, hardly to have 
excited attention.^s* But what was deemed by the 
government of George II. to be a dangerous stretch 
of arbitrary power, was eagerly welcomed by the 
government of George III. For the new king, having 
the most exalted notion of his own authority, and being, 
from his miserable education, entirely ignorant of pub- 
lic affairs, thought that to tax the Americans for the 
benefit of the English, would be a masterpiece of policy. 
When, therefore, the old idea was revived, it met with 
his cordial acquiescence; and when the Americans 
showed tlicir intention of resisting this monstrous in- 
justice, he was only the more confirmed in his opinion 
that it was necessary to curb their unruly will. ISTor 
need wo be surprised at the rapidity with which such 
angry feelings broke out. Indeed, looking, on the one 
band, at the despotic principles which, for the first 
time since the Eevolution, were now revived at the 
English court ; and looking, on the other hand, at the 
independent spirit of the colonists, — it was impossible to 
avoid a struggle between the two parties ; and the only 
questions were, as to what form the contest would take, 
and towards which side victory was most likely to 
incline.®®® 


‘ It had been proposed to 
Sir Eohert Walpole to raise the 
revenue by imposing taxes on 
America ; but that minister, who 
could foresee beyond the benefit 
of the actual moment, declared 
it must be a bolder man than 
himself who should venture on 
such an expedient.’ Walpole’s 
George III. vol. ii. p, 70.- Com- 
pare FhUhmore’s Mem. of Lyt- 
tleton, vol. ii. p. 662; Bcmcroffs 
American Eevolution, vol. i. p. 
96: Belsham’s IBst. of Great 
Britain, vol. v. p. 102. 

That somo sort of rupture 
was unavoidable, must, I thinlr, 
be admitted; but wo are not 


hound to believe the assertion of 
Horace Walpole, who says {Mem. 
of George II. vol. i. p. 397) that 
in 1754 he predicted the Ameri- 
can rebellion. Walpole, though 
a keen observer of the surface of 
society, was not the man to take 
a view of this kind; unless, as 
is hardly probable, he heard an 
opinion to that effect expressed 
by his father. Sir Eobert Wal- 
pole may have said something 
respecting the increasing love of 
liberty in the colonies ; but it was 
impossible for him to foresee how 
that love would be fostered by 
the arbitrary proceedings of the 
government of George HI. 
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On t]ie part of the English, government, no time was 
lost. Five years after the accession of Geoi’ge III,, a 
bill was brought into parliament to tax the Ameri- 
oans;3®* and so complete had been tlie change in 
political affairs, that not the least difficulty was found 
in passing a measure which, in the reign of George II,, 
no minister had dared to propose. Formeidy, such a 
proposal, if made, would certainly have been rejected ; 
now the most powerful parties in the state were united 
in its favour. The king, on every occasion, paid a 
court to the clergy, to which, since the death of Anne, 
they had been unaccustomed; he was, therefore, sure 
of their support, and they zealously aided him in every 
attempt to oppress tb.e colonies.^®^ The aristocracy, a 
few leading Whigs alone excepted, were on the same 
side, and looked to the taxation of America as a means 
of lessening their own contributions.^®® As to George 
III., his feelings on the subject were notorious ;®®^ and 


884 The general proposition was the land tax, at the expense of 
introduced in 1764 ; the bill America,’ Bancroft’s Hist, of 
itselfearlyin 1765. Mahon’s the American Revolution, vol. ii. 
Hist of England, vol. v. pp. 82, p, 414. The merchants, on the 
86 ; and Grenville Papers, vol. ii, other hand, were opposed to these 
pp. 373, 874. On the complete violent proceedings. See, on this 
change of policy whicli this in- eontraat between the landed and 
dicated, see Brougham’s Polit commercial interests, a letter from 
Philos, part iii, p, 828. Lord Shelburne, in 1774, and 

The correspondence of that another from Lord Camden, in 
time contains ample proof of the 1775, in Chatham Correspond. 
bitterness of the clergy against voLiv. pp. 341, 401. See also the 
the Americans. Even in 1777, speeches of Treeothidc and Vyner, 
Burke wrote to Fox : ‘The Tories in Pari. Hist. vol. xvi. p. 507, 
do universally think their power vol. xviii. p. 1361. 
and consequence involved in the It was believed at the time, 

success of this American business, and it is not improbable, that the 
Theclergy areastonisbinglywarm king himself suggested the taxa- 
in it ; and what the Tories are tioii of America, to which Gren- 
when embodied and united with viUe at first objected. Compare 
their natural head, the crown, WraxalVs Mem. of his ovm Time, 
and animated by their clergy, no vol. ii. pp. 1 1 1, 1 1 2, with Nicholls's 
man knows better than yourself.’ Recollections, vol. i. pp. 206, 386, 
Burke’s Works, vol. ii. p. 390. This may have been merely a 
Compare Bishop Newton’s Life of rumour ; but it is quite consistent 
Himself, pp. 134, 157. with everything we know of the 

SOS <T]ie overbearing aristo- character of George III., and 
cracy desired some reduction of there can, at aJl events, be no 
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the more liberal party not having yet recovered from 
the loss of power consequent on the death of George II., 
there was little fear Of difacnlties from the cabinet; it 
being well known that the throne was occupied by a 
prince whose first object was to keep ministers in strict 
dependence on himself, and who, whenever it was 
practicable, called into ofS.ce such weak and flexible 
men as would yield unhesitating submission to his 
wishes.^®* 

Everything being thus prepared, there followed those 
events Avhich were to be expected from such a combina- 
tion. ‘ Without stopping to relate details which are 
known to every reader, it may be briefly mentioned 
that, in this new state of things, the wise and forbear- 
ing policy of the preceding reign was set at naught, 
and the national councils guided by rash and ignorant 


doubt as to his feelings respect- 
mg the general question. It is 
certain that he over-persuaded 
Lord North to engage in the 
with America, and in- 
hat minister to go to war, 
and to continue it even after 
success had become hopeless. 

Bancroft's American Eeoolu- 
iion, vol. iii. pp. 807, 308 ; Bus- 
sell’s Mm. of Fox,\ol. i. pp.247, 
2S4 ; and theBed/m-d Correspond. 
vol. iii. p. li. See also, in regard 
to the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
the Ormville Papers, vol. iii. 
p. 373 ; a ctirious passage, with 
wliich Lord Mahon, the last 
edition of whoso history was 
published in tire same year 
(1853), appears to have been 
unacquainted. Malion's Hist, 
of England, vol. v. p. 139. In 
America the sentiments of the 
king were well known. In 1775, 
JelFerson writes from Philadel- 
told, and every- 
rue,tliabhe is the 
we have.’ Jtff&r- 


son’s Correspond, vol. i. p. 153. 
And in 1782 Franklin writes to 
Livingston, ‘ The king hates us 
most cordially.’ Ijife of Franklin, 
vol. ii. p. 126. 

‘A court,’ as Lord Albe- 
marle observes, — ‘a court that 
required ministers to be, not the 
public servants of the state, but 
the private domestics of the 
sovereign.’ Albemarle's Mem. of 
HocMngkam, vol. i. p. 248. Com- 
pare Bancroft’s American Bevo- 
lution, vol. ii. p. 109. In the 
same way, Burke, in 1767, writes: 
‘ His majesty never was in better 
spirits. He has got a ministry 
weak and dependent; and, what 
is better, willing to continue so.’ 
Burke's Correspond. vol.i.p. 133. 
Ten years later, Lord Chatham 
openly taunted the king with this 
disgraceful peculiarity; ‘Thus 
to pliable men, not capable 
men, was the government of this 
once glorious empire intrusted.’ 
Chatham’s Speech in 1777, in 
Adolphus, vol. ii. pp. 499, 500, 
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men, who soon brought the greatest disasters upon the 
country, and within a few years actually dismembered 
the empire. In order to enforce the monstrous claim 
of taxing a whole people without their consent, there 
was waged against iiruerica'a war iU-conducted, un- 
successM, and, what is far worse, accompanied by 
cruelties disgraceful to a civilized nation . 369 To this 
maybe added, that an immense trade was nearly anni- 
hilated; every branch of commerce was thrown into 
confusion ; 370 were disgraced in the eyes of Eu- 
rope we incurred an expense of 140,000,000?. ; 


®“® For some evidence of the 
ferocity with which this war was 
conducted hy the English, see 
Tucker's Life of Jefferson, vol. i. 
pp. 188, 139, 160; Jefferson's 
Mem. and Correspond, vol. i. pp. 
352, 429, vol. ii. pp. 336, 337; 
JJmon's Correspond, of Wilkes, 
vol. V. pp. 229-232, edit. 1805; 
Adolphus's Hist, of George HI. 
vol. ii. pp. 362, 391. These hor- 
rible cruelties were frequently 
mentioned in parliament, but 
without producing the least effect 
on the king or his ministers. See 
Tarl. Hist. vol. xix. pp. 371, 403, 
423, 424, 432, 438, 440, 477, 487, 
488, 489, 567, 578, 679, 696, 
972, 1393, 1394, vol. xx. p. 43. 
Among the expenses of the war 
which government laid before 
parliament, one of the items was 
for ‘ five gross of scalping knives.’ 
Pari. Hist. vol. xix. pp. 971, 972. 
See further M&m, de Lafayette, 
vol. i. pp. 23, 25, 99. 

In Manchester, ‘ in conse- 
quence of the American troubles, 
nine in ten of the artisans in that 
town had been discharged from 
employment.’ This was stated 
in 1766, by no less an authority 
than Conway. Mahon's Hist, of 
England, vol. v. p. 135. As the 
struggle became more obstinate 
VOL. I. I 


the evil was more marked, and 
ample evidence of the enormous 
injury infiicted on England will 
be found by comparing Franklin's 
Correspondence, vol. i. p. 362 . 
Adolphus's Hist, of George III. 
vol. ii. p. 261 ; Burkds Works. 
vol. i. p. Ill; Pari. Hist. vol. 
xviii.pp. 734, 951, 963, 964, vol. 
xix.pp. 259, 341, 710, 711, 1072; 
Walpole's Mem. of George III. 
vol. li^. 218. 

Even Mr. Adolphus, in his 
Tory histoiy, says, that in 1782 
‘the cause of Great Britain 
seemed degraded to the lowest 
state ; ill success and the preva- 
lent opinion of mismanagement 
rendered the espousal of it among 
the selfish powers of the conti- 
nent almost disreputable.’ Hist, 
of George HI. vol. iii. pp. 391, 
392. For proof of the opinions 
held in foreign countries respect- 
ing this, I cannot do better than 
refer to Mem. de Sigur, voL iii. 
pp. 184, CEuvres de Turgot, 
voLix. p. 377; Soulaoie, Mkn. de 
Louis A'r/. vol. iv. pp. 363, 364; 
Koch, Tableau des Revolutions, 
vol. ii. pp. 190-194; Mem. of 
Mallet du Pan, vol. i. p. 37. 

•’* Sir John Sinclair, in his ' 
Hist, of the Revenue, voL ii. p. 
114, says 139.171,876? 
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and we lost by far the most valuable colonies any nation 

we tbe first fruits of the policy 
But tbe mischief did not stop there. The opinions 
which it was necessary to advocate in order to justify 
this barbarous war, recoiled upon o^selyes. In order 
to defend the attempt to destroytbe liberties of America, 
principles were laid down which, if earned mto effect 
Luld have subverted the liberties of England. Not 
only in the court, but in both houses of parham^ent, 
from the episcopal bench, and from the pulpits of the 

church-party, there were promulgated doctrmes of the 
most dangerous kind— doctrines unsmted to a huffed 
monarchy, and, indeed, incompatible with it. the 
extent to which this reaction proceeded is known to 
very few readers, because the evidence of it is chiefly 
to be found in the parliamentary debates, and ™ 
theological literature, particularly the sermons ot that 
time, none of which are now much studied. But, not 
to anticipate matters belonging to another part of thw 
work, it is enough to say that the danger was so immi- 
nent as to make the ablest defenders of popular liberty 
believe that everything was at stake ; and that if the 
Americans were vanquished, the next step would be to 
attack the liberties of England, and endeavour to 
extend to the mother-country the same arbitrary 
government which by that time would have been 
established in the colonies.®'^® 


Dr. Jebb, an able, obsax-jer, 
thought that the American war 
‘ must be decisive of the libiTties 
of both countries.’ Disney's lAfe 
of Jebb, p. 92. _ So, too, Lord 
Chatham wrote in 1777, ‘poor 
England will have fallen upon 
her own sword.’ The Grenville 
Papers, vol. iv. p. 573. In the 
same yeax, Buike said of the 
attempt made to rule the colonies 
by military force, ‘ that the es- 
tablishment of such a power in 
America Wll utterly min onr fi- 
nances t^thoj^ghifcsnejrtaine&ct). 


is the smallest part of onr con- 
cern. It will become an apt, 
powerful, and certain engine for 
the destruction of our freedom 
here.’ Burke's Works, vol. ii. 
p, 399. Compare vol, i. pp. 189, 
210; Pari. BisLvol.xvi. pp.l04, 
107, 661, 662, vol. xix. pp. 11, 
1056, vol. XX. p. 119, vol. xxi. p. 
907. Hence it was that Pox 
wished the Americans to be vic- 
torious (Russell's Mem. of Fox, 
vol. i, p! 143) ; for which some 
writers have actually accused him 
of want of patriotism 1 
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Whether or not these fears were exaggerated, is a 
question of considerable difficulty; but ^er a careful 
study of that time, and a study too from sources not 
much used by historians, I feel satisfied that they who 
are best acquainted with the period will be the most 
willing to admit that, though the danger may have 
been overrated, it was far more serious than men are 
now inclined to believe. At all events, it is certain 
that the general aspect of political affairs was calcu- 
lated to excite great alarm. It is certain, that during 
many years, the authority of the crown continued to 
increase, until it reached a height of which no example 
had been seen in England for several generations. It 
is certain that the Church of England exerted all 
her influence in favour of those despotic principles 
which the king wished to enforce. It is also certain 
that, by the constant creation of new peers, all holding 
the same views, the character of the House of Lords 
was undergoing a slow but decisive change ; and that, 
whenever a favourable opportunity arose, high judicial 
appointments and high ecclesiastical appointments 
were conferred txpon men notorious for their leaning 
towards the royal prerogative. These are facts which 
cannot be denied ; and, putting them together, there 
remains, I think, no doubt, that the American war was 
a great crisis in the history of England, and that if the 
colonists had been defeated, our liberties would have 
been for a time in considerable jeopardy. From that 
risk we were saved by the Americans, who with heroic 
spirit resisted the royal armies, defeated them at every 
point, and at length, separating themselves from the 
mother-country, began that wonderful career, which, 
in less than eighty years, has raised them to an un- 
exampled prospei’ity, and which to us ought to be 
deeply interesting, as showing what may be effected 
by the unaided resources of a free people. 

Seven years after this great contest bad been 
brought to a successful close, and the Americans, 
happily for the interests of mankind, had finally 
secured their independence, another nation rose up 
and turned against its rulers. The history of the 
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causes of the French Eevolution wiU he found in 
another part of this Tolume ;, at present we have oniy 
to fflance at the effects it produced upon^the policy of 
the English government. In France, as is 'well 
the movement was extremely rapid ; the dd mstitu- 
tions, which were so corrupted as to he utterly unnt 
for use, were quicldy destroyed ; and^ the people, 
frenzied hy centuries of oppression, practised, the most 
revolting cruelties, saddening the hour of their triumph 
hy crimes that disgraced the nohle cause for winch 

^^rS,^£ghtfal as it was, did nevertheless form a 
part of the natural course of affairs; it was the old 
story of tyranny exciting revenge, and revenge hhnd- 
iug men to every consequence except the pleasure of 
fdutting their own passions. If, under these circum- 
stances; France had been left to herself, the Eevolution, 
like all other revolutions, would soon have subsided, 
and a form of government have arisen suited to tlie 
actual condition of things. What the form would 
have been, it is impossible now to say ; that, however, 
was a question wit h wh ich no foreign country had the 
slightest concern. Whether it should be an^ oligardiy, 
or a despotic monarchy, or a republic, it was for 
France to decide; hut it was evidently not the 
business of any other nation to decide for her. Still 
less was it likely that, on so delicate a point, Fi'anoe 
would submit to dictation from a country which had 
always been her rival, and which not unfrequently 
had been her bitter and successfid enemy. 

But these considerations, obvious as they are, were 
lost upon George III., and upon those classes which 
were then in the ascendant. The fact that a great 
people had risen against their oppressors disqnieted 
the consciences of men in high places. The same evil 
passions, and indeed the same evil language, which a 
few years before were directed against the Americans, 
were now turned against the French ; and it was but 
too clear that the same results would follow.®’’^ In 

In 1792, and' therefore be- few peers who escaped from the 
fore the war broke out, Lord prevailing corruption, said, ‘The 
Lansdowne, one of the extremely present instance recalled to his 
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defiance of every maxim of soxmd policy, the English 
ambassador was recalled from Erance simply hecanse 
that country chose to do away with the monarchy, and 
substitute a republic in its place. This was the first 
decisive step towards an open rupture, and it was 
taken, not because Erance had injured England, but 
because Erance had changed her government.®^® A 
few months later, the Erench, copying the example of 
the English in the preceding century, 376 brought their 
king to a public trial, sentenced him to die, and. struck 
ofi" his head in the midst of his own capital. It must 
be allowed that this act was needless, that it was cruel, 
and that it was grossly impolitic. But it is palpably 
evident that they who consented to the execution were 
responsible only to God and their country ; and that 
any notice of it from abroad, which bore the appear- 
ance of a threat, would rouse the spirit of Erance, would 
unite all parties into one, and wordd induce the nation 
to adopt as its own a crime of which it might other- 
wise have repented, but which it could not now abjure 
without incurring the shame of having yielded to the 
dictation of a foreign power. 

In England, however, as soon as the fate of the 
king was known, the government, without waiting for 
explanation, and without asking for any guarantee as 
to the future, treated the death of Louis as an ofience 
against itself, and imperiously ordered the French 
residents to quit the country : 377 thus wantonly 


memory the proceedings of this 
country previous to the American 
war. The same abusive and 
degrading terms were applied to 
the Americans that were nowused 
to the National Convention, — the 
same consequences might follow' 
Farl. Hist. vol. xxx. p. 155. 

Compare Belsham's Hist, 
of Great Britain, vol. viii. p. 490, 
with Tomline's Life ofHtt, vol. 
ii. p. 648. The letter to Lord 
Gower, the English minister in 
Paris, is printed in Pari. Hist. 
vol. XXX. pp. 143, 144. Its date 
is 17th August, 1792. 


Just before the Revolution, 
Robert do Saint-Vincent per- 
tinently remarked, by way of 
caution, that the English ‘ have 
dethroned seven of their kings, 
and beheaded the eighth.’ Mem. 
of MaUet du Pare, vol. i. p, 146; 
and we are told in Alison's Kurape 
(vol.ii. pp. 199, 296, 316), that in 
1792 Louis ‘anticipated the fate 
of Charles I.’ Compare Williams's 
Letters from Prance, 2nd edit. 
1796, voL iv. p. 2. 

®” Bolsham {Hist, of Great 
Britain, vol. viii. p. 535) sup- 
poses, aud probably with reason. 
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oriKinating a war wMcli lasted twenty years, cost tbe 
lives of mniions, plunged all Europe into confusion, and, 
more than any other circumstance, stopped the march 
of civilization, by postponing for a whole generation 
those reforms, which, late in the eighteenth century 
the progress of affairs rendered indispensable. _ 

. The European results of this, the most hateful, the 
most unjust, and the most atrocious war, England has 
ever waged against any country, wiU be hereatter 
considered ; 3^® at present I confine myseK to a short 
summary of its leading effects on English socie^. 

What distinguishes this sanguinary contest from aU 
preceding ones, and what gives to it its worst feature, 
is, that it was eminently a war of opinions, a war 
which we carried on, not with a view to temtonal 
acquisitions, but with the object of repressing that 
desire for reforms of every kind, which had now become 
the marked characteristic of the leading countries of 
Europe.®'^® As soon, therefore, as hostilities began the 


that the English government was 
bent upon war even before the 
death of Louis ; hut it appear 
(Tomline's Pitt, vol. ii. p. 699) 
that it was not until the 24th of 
January 1793, that Chauvelin 
was actually ordered to leave 
England, and that this was in 
consequence of ‘ the British 
ministers having received in- 
formation of the execution of the 
king of France.’ Compare Bel- 
sham, vol. viii. p. 530. The com- 
mon opinion, therefore, seems 
correct, that the proximate cause 
of hostilities was the execution 
of Louis, See Alvsoiis Hist. vol. 
ii. p, 622, vol. V. p. 249, vol. vi. 
p.656 ; &Txd Neitmarch, in Jotimal 
of Statist. Soe. vol. xviii. p. 108. 

Lord Brougham (SJeetehes 
of Statesmen, xol. i. p. 79) rightly 
says of this war, that ‘the 
young! st man livingwill not sur- 
vive the fatal effects of this 
flagrantpolitical crime.’ So eager, 


however, was G-eorge III. in its 
favour, that when Wilberforce 
separated himself from Pitt on 
account of the war, and moved 
an amendment on the subject in 
the House of Commons, the king 
showed his spite by refusing to 
take any notice of Wilberforce 
the next time he appeared at 
court. Jjife of Wilberforce, vol. 
ii. pp. 10, 72. 

In 1793 and subsequently, 
it was stated both by the opposi- 
tion, and also by the supporters 
of government, that the war with 
France was directed against doc- 
trines and opinions, and that one 
of its main objects was to dis- 
courage the progress of demo- 
cratic institutions. See, among 
many other instances. Pari. Hist. 
vol. XXX. pp. 413,417, 1077. 1199, 
1200. 1283, vol. xxxi. pp. 466, 
592, 649, 680, 1036, 1047, vol. 
xxxiii. pp. 603, 604 ; Nicholls’s 
Peoolleciions, vol. ii.pp. 166, 1 67. 
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Englisli govemment had a tw^ofold duty to perforin • 
it had to destroy a republic abroad, and it had to pre- 
vent improvement at home. The first of these duties 
it folfilled by squandering the blood and the treasure 
of England, till it had thrown nearly every family 
into mourning, and reduced the country to the verge 
of national bankruptcy. The other duty it attempted 
to execute by enacting a series of laws intended to put 
an end to the free discussion of political questions, and 
stifle that spirit of inquiry which was every year 
becoming more active. These laws were so compre- 
hensive, and so well calculated to effect their purpose, 
that if the energy of the nation had not prevented 
their being properly enforced, they would either have 
destroyed every vestige of popular liberty, or else 
have provoked a general rebellion. Indeed, during 
several years the danger was so imminent, that, in the 
opinmn of some high authorities, nothing could have 
averted it, but the bold spirit with which our English 
juries, by their hostile verdicts, resisted the proceed- 
ings of government, and refused to sanction laws 
which the crown had proposed, and to which a timid 
and servile legislature had willingly consented.®®® 

We may form some idea of the magnitude of the 
crisis by considering the steps which were actually 
taken against the two most important of all our 


LordCamptell (iji-yeso/iAe 
Chancellor St vol. vi. p. 449) says, 
that if the laws passed in 1794 
had been enforced, ‘the only 
chance of escaping servitude 
would have been civil war.’ Com- 
pare Brougham's Statesmen, vol. 
i. p. 237, vol. ii. pp. 63, 64, on our 
‘ escape from proscription and 
from arbitrary power . . . during 
the almost hopeless struggle from 
1793 to 1 801.’ Both these writers 
pay great and deserved honour to 
the successful efforts of Erskine 
with juries. Indeed the spirit of 
our jurors was so determined, 
that in 1794, at Tooke’s trial, 


they only consulted eight minutes 
before bringing in a verdict of 
acquittal. Stephen's Mem. of 
Horne Tooke, vol.ii.p. 147; see 
also, on this crisis, Mfe of Cart- 
loright, vol. i. p. 210. The people 
sympathised thro^houtwith the 
victims; and while the trial of 
Hardy was pending, the attorney- 
general, Seott,wa8 always mobbed 
when he left the court, and on 
one occasion his life was in 
danger. Turns' s lAfe of Mdon, 
vol. i. pp. 186, 186. Compare 
Holcroft's Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 
180,181. 
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V institutions, namely, tlie freedom of the public press, 
and the right of assembling in meetings for the purpose 
' of public discussion. These are, in a political point 
bf view, the two most striking peculiarities which 
distinguish us from every other European people. As 
long as they are preserved intact, and as long as they 
are fearlessly and frequently employed, there will 
always be ample protection against those encroach- 
ments on the part of government which cannot be 
too jealously watched, and to which even the freest 
country is liable. To this may be added, that these 
.institutions possess other advantages of the highest 
order. By encouraging political discussion, they 
increase the amount of intellect brought to bear 
upon the political business of the country. They also 
increase the total strength of the nation, by causing 
large classes of men to exercise faculties which would 
otherwise lie dormant, but which by these means are 
quickened into activity, and become available for other 
purposes of social interest. 

But in the period we are now considering, it was 
deemed advisable that the inflnence of the people 
should be lessened ; it was, therefore, thought improper 
that they should strengthen then* abilities by exercis- 
ing them. To relate the details of that bitter war, 
which, late in the eighteenth century, the English 
government carried on against every kind of free dis- 
cussion, would lead me far beyond the limits of this 
Introduction; and I can only hastily refer to the 
vindictive prosecutions, and, whenever a verdict was 
obtained, the vindictive punishments, of men hke 
Adams, Bonney, Crossfield, Frost, Gerald, Hardy, 
Holt, Hodson, Holcroft, Joyce, Kidd, Lambert, 
Margarot, Martin, Muir, Palmer, Perry, Skirving, 
Stannard, Thelwall, Tooke, Wakefield, Wardle, 
Winterbotham ; all of whom were indicted, and many 
of whom were fined, imprisoned, or transported, because 
they expressed their sentiments with freedom, and 
because they used language such as in our time is 
employed with perfect impunity, by speakers at public 
meetings, and by vnuters in the public press. 

As, however, juries in several cases refused to con- 
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viot men who wei-e prosecuted for these offences, it was 
determined to recur to measures still more decisive, 
[n 1795, a law was passed, by whicb. it was manifestly 
intended to put an end for ever to all popular discus- 
sions either on political or religious matters. For by 
it every^ public meeting was forbidden, unless notice of 
it were inserted in a newspaper five days beforehand ; 
such notice to contain a statement of the objects of 
the meeting, and of the time and place where it 
was to assemble. And, to bring the whole arrange- 
ment completely under the supervision of government, 
it was ordered, that not only should the notice, thus 
published, be signed by householders, but that the 
original manuscript should be preserved, for the infor- 
mation of the justices of the peace, who might require 
a copy of it : a significant threat, which, in those days, 
was easily understood.®®^ It was also enacted that, 


opinion, the language held by the speakers was calcu- 
lated to bring the sovereign or the government into 
contempt ; while, at the same time, he was authorized 
to arrest those whom he considered to be the ofien- 
ders.®*® The power of dissolving a public meeting, and 
of seizing its leaders, was thus conferred upon a 
common magistrate, and conferred too without the 


«8i ‘Fire days at least.’ Stat. 
86 George ill, c. 8, § 1. This ap- 
plied to meetings ‘ holden for the 
purpose or on the pretext of con- 
sidering of or preparing any peti- 
tion, complaint, remonstrance, or 
declaration, or other address to 
the king, or to both houses, or 
either house, of parliament, for 
alteration of matters established 
in church or state, or for the 
purpose or on the pretext of 
deliberating upon any grievance 
in church or state,’ The only 
exceptions allowed were in the 
case of meetings called by magis- 
trates, officials, and the minority 
Di the grand jury. 


*** The insertor of the notice 
in the newspaper 'shall cause 
such notice and authority to be 
carefullypreserved, . . . and cause 
a true copy thereof (if required) 
to be delivered to any justice of 
the peace for the county, citye 
town, or place whore such person 
shall reside, or where such news- 
paper shall be printed, and who 
shall require the same.’ 86 
George III. c. 8, § 1. 

0. 8, § § 6 and 7, referring 
to ‘meetings on notice;’ and to 
persons holding langimge which 
shall even ‘tend to incite.’ These 
two sections are very remarkable. 
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wovision ao-ainat its abuse. In other words, 
Sishfe of putting an end to all pubHo discussions on 
the most important subjects, was lodged m hands 
of a^an appointed by the crown, and removable l^y 
?he cTwn Tits own pleasure. To this it was added, 
that if the meeting should consist of twelve, or 
of twelve persons, and should remam together for one 

ho^ after beingordered to separate, -m ?;eh «a^ 

nenalty of death was to be inflicted, even if only 
disobeyed this the arbitrary command of a single and 

wa. forMdfcg 

nnen field or place of any kind, to be used for lectur- 
ing, or for debating, unless a specific license such 
plfce had been obtained from the magistrates. It was 
Hkewise enacted, that all cmculating-libranes, and all 
reading-rooms, should be subject to the same provision, 
no person, without leave from the constiteted 
ties, being permitted to lend on hire in his own house, 
newspapers, pamphlets, or even books of any 
Before shops of this sort could be opened, a hcense 
must first be obtained from two mstices of the peace ; 
which, however, was to be renewed at least once a ^ear 
and might be revoked at any intermediate period.a«« jy 
a man lent books without the permission of the magis- 
trates, or if he allowed lectures or debates, ^onany 
subiect whatever,’ to be held under ^s 
such grievous crime, he was to be fined lOOZ. a-day, 
and every person who aided him, either by presiding 
over the discussion, or by supping a book, for 
each ofrence to be fined WL The proprietor of so 


‘ It shall he adjudged,’ says 
the Act, ‘ felony without benefit 
cf clergy; and the offenders 
therein shall be adjudged felons, 
and shall suffer death as in case 
of felony without benefit of cler- 
gy.’ 36 George IJl.c. 8, § 6. 

SM. Stat. 39 George III. c. 79, 
I 15. 

sM 'j'jie license ‘ shall be in 
force for the space of one year 


and no longer, or for any less 
space of time therein to be spe- 
cified ; and which license it shall 
be lawful for the justices of the 
peace ’ &c. ‘ to revoke and declare 
void, and no longer in force, by 
any order of such justices ; . . . . 
and thereupon such license shall 
cease and detennine, and he 
thenceforth utterly void and of no 
effect.’ 39 George 111.^.12,%'^^. 
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pernicious an establishment was not only to suffer 
from these ruinous fines, but was declared liable to still 
further punishment as the keeper of a disorderly 
house.®®^ 

To modern ears it sounds somewhat strange, that 
the owner of a public reading-room should not only 
incur extravagant fines, but should also be punished as 
the keeper of a disorderly house ; and that all this 
should happen to him, simply because he opened his 
shop without asking permission from the local magis- 
trates. Strange, however, as this appears, it was, at 
all events, consistent, since it formed part of a regular, 
plan for bringing, not only the actions of men, but 
even their opinions, under the direct control of the 
executive government. Thus it was that the laws, now 
for the first time passed, against newspapers, were so 
stringent, and the prosecution of authors so unrelent- 
ing, that there was an evident intention to ruin every 
public writer who expressed independent sentiments.®®® 


Such things are so incredi- 
ble, that I must again quote the 
words of the Act : ‘ Every house, 
room, or place, which shall be 
opened or used as a place of 
meeting for the purpose of reading 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, or 
other publications, and to which 
any person shall be admitted by 
payment of money ' (if not regu- 
larly licensed by the authorities), 
‘ shall be deemed a dis- 
orderly house ; ’ and the person 
opening it shall ‘ he otherwise 
punished as the law directs in 
ease of disorderly houses,' 39 
George III. c. 79, § 1 -9. The germ 
of this law may ho found in 36 
George III. c. 8, § § 12. 13, 14, 
15,16. Nowhere are the weakest 
parts of the human mind more 
clearly seen than in the history 
of legislation. 

See til e particulars in Hunt's 
Hist, of Newspapers, vol. i. pp. 
281-4. Mr. Hunt says, p. 28-1 : 


‘In addition to all these laws, 
directed solely towards the press, 
other statutes were made to bear 
upon it, for the piu’pose of re- 
pressing the free expression of 
popular opinion.’ In 1793, Dr, 
Currie writes: ‘ The prosecutions 
that are commenced by govern- 
ment all over England against 
printers, publishers, &c. would 
astonish you ; and most of these 
are for offences committed many 
months ago. The printer of the 
Manchester Herald has had seven 
different indictments preferred 
against him for par^raphs in bis 
paper ; and six difireni indict- 
ments for selling or disposing of 
six different copies of Paine, — »ill 
previous to the tried of Paine. 
The man was opulent, supposed 
worth 20,OOOZ. ; htit these differ- 
ent actions will ruiu him, as they 
were intended to do.’ Currie's 
Life, voh i. pp. 185, 186. See 
also a letter from Eoscoeto Lord 
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These measures, and others of a similar character, 
which will hereafter he noticed, excited such alarm, 
that, in the opinion of some of the ablest observers, 
the state of public affairs was becoming desperate, 
perhaps irretrievable. The extreme despondency with 
which, late in the eighteenth century, the best friends 
of liberty looked to the future, is very observable, and 
forms a striking feature in their private correspon- 
dence.®®^ And although comparatively few men venture 
to express such sentiments in public. Fox, whose fear- 
less temper made him heedless of risk, openly stated 
what would have checked the government, if any- 
thing could have done so. For this eminent statesman, 
who had been minister more than once, and was 
afterwards minister again, did not hesitate to say, from 


Lanadowne, in Life of Eoscoe, 
vol. i. p. 124 ; and Mem. of Hol- 
eroft, vol. ii. pp. 161, 182 : ‘Prin- 
ters and booksellers all over the 
kingdom were hunted out for 
prosecution.’ See further, Life 
of Cartwright, vol. i. pp. 199, 
200 ; Molfhuds Hist, of George 
III. vol. V. pp. 525, 626 ; Mem,, of 
Wakefield, vol. ii. p. 69. 

*89 In 1793 , Dr. Ourrie, after 
mentioning the attempts made 
by government to destroy the 
liberty of the press, adds: ‘For 
my part, I foresee troubles, and 
conceive the nation was never in 
such a dangerous crisis.’ Currie's 
Mm. vol. i. p. 186. In 1795, 
Fox writes (Eussells Mem. of 
i’ba:,vol. iii,pp.l24,125): ‘There 
to me to be no choice at 
at between an absolute 
of the liberties of the 
exertion, 
with consider- 
at a time like the 
view of things is, I 
; and I am con- 
very few years. 


pletely absolute, or that confu- 
sion will arise of a nature almost 
as much to he deprecated as 
despotism itself.’ In the same 
year, Dr. Eaine vtrites {Barr's 
Works, vol, vii. p. 633): ‘The 
mischievous conduct of men in 
power has long made this country 
an uneasy dwelling for the mode- 
rate and peaceful man; their 
present proceedings render our 
situation alarming, and our pros- 
pects dreadful.’ See also p. 530. 
In 1796, the Bishop of Llanda,® 
writes {lAfe of Watson, vol. ii. 
pp. 36, 37 ): ‘ The malady which 
attacks the constitution (influence 
of the crown) is without remedy; 
violent applications might be 
used; their success would be 
doubtful, and I, for one, never 
wish to see them tried.’ Compare 
vol. i. p. 222. And, in 1799, 
Priestley dreaded a revolution; 
hut, at the same time, thought 
there was ‘ no longer any hope of 
a peaceable and gradual reform.’ 
Mem.of Friestley, vol. i. pp- 198, 
199. 
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his place in parliament, in 1795, that if these, and 
other shameful laws which were proposed, should be 
actually passed, forcible resistance to the government 
would be merely a question of prudence ; and that the 
people, if they felt theinselves equal to the conflict, 
would be justified in withstanding the arbitrary 
measures by which their rulers sought to extinguish 
their hberties.^so 

IN^othing, however, could stop the government in its 
headlong career. The ministers, secure of a majority- 
in both houses of parliament, were able to carry their 
measures in defiance of the people, who opposed them 
by every mode short of actual violence.®^^ And as the 
object of these new laws was, to check the spirit of 


In this memorable declara- 
tion, Fox said, that ‘ be had a 
right to hope and expect that 
these bills, which positively re- 
pealed the Bill of Eights, and cut 
up the whole of the constitution 
by the roots, by changing our 
limited monarchy into an abso- 
lute despotism, would not be 
enacted by parliament against 
the declared sense of a great 
majority of the people. If, how- 
ever, ministers were determined, 
by means of the corrupt influence 
they possessed in the two houses 
of parliament, to pass the bills in 
direct opposition to the declared 
sense of a great majority of the 
nation, and they should be put 
in force -with all their rigorous 
provisions, if his opinion were 
asked by the people as to their 
obedience, he should tell them, 
that it was no longer a question 
of moral obligation and duty, but 
of pradence. It would, indeed, 
be a ease of extremity alone which 
could justify resistance; and the 
only question would be, whether 
that ]'esistanee was prudent.’ 
Pari. Hist. vol. xxadi. p. 383. On 


this, 'Windham remarked, and 
Fox did not deny, that ‘the 
meaning obviously was, that the 
right hon, gentleman would ad- 
vise the people, whenever they 
were strong enough, to resist the 
execution of the law ; ’ and to this 
both Sheridan and Grey imme- 
diately assented, p. 385-887. 

< Never had there appeared, 
in the memory of the oldest man, 
so firm and decided a plurality 
of adversaries to the ministerid 
measures, as on this occasion (i.e. 
in 1796); the interest of the 
public seemed so deeply at stake, 
that individuals, not only of the 
decent, but of the most -vulgar 
professions, gave up a consider- 
able portion of their time and 
occupations in attending the nu- 
merous meetings that were called 
in every part of the kingdom, to 
the professed intent of counter- 
acting this attempt of the minis- 
try.’ JVote in Pari. History, vol. 
xxxii. p. 381. It was at this 
period that Fox made the decla- 
ration which I have quoted in the 
previous note. 
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inquiry, and prevent reforms, wliicli tte progress of 
society rendered indispensable, there were also brought 
into play other means subservient to the same end. It 
no exaggeration to say, that for some years England 
was ruled by a system of absolute terror. ^92 The min- 
isters of the day, turning a struggle of party into a war 
of proscription, filled the prisons with their political 
opponents, and allowed them, when in confi.nement, to 
be treated with shameful severity.^^-i jf g, 
known to be a reformer, he was constantly in danger 
of being arrested ; and if he escaped that, he was 
watched at every turn, and his private letters were 
opened as they passed through the post-ofG.ee.®®'* In such 
eases, no scruples Tvere aUowod, Even the confidence 
of domestic life was violated, hfo opponent of govern- 
ment was safe under his own roof, against the tales of 
eavesdroppers and the gossip of servants. Discord was 
introduced into the bosom of families, and schisms 
caused between parents and their children.®®® Not 

Game, vol. ii.p. 160; 
Stephens's Me^n. e^Tooks^ volii. 
pp. 118, 119. 

In 1793, Eoscoe writes : 
‘ Every man is called on to be a 
spy upon his brother.’ lAfeqf 
lioscoe, vol, i. p. 127. Compare 
Fox’s statmont {Pari. Hist. vol. 
XXX. p. 21), that what government 
had done was, ‘ to erect every 
man, notmerelyintoan inquisitor, 
but into a judge, a spy, an _ in- 
former, — to set father against 
father, brother against brother ; 
and in this way you expect to 
maintain the tranquillity of the 
country.’ See also vol. xxx. p. 
1529 ; and a remarkable passage, 
in Coleridge's Biog, Lit. (vol. i. 
p. 192), on the extent of ‘ secret 
defamation,’ in and after 1793. 
For further evidence of this hor- 
rible state of society, see Mein, 
ofHolcroft, vol. ii. pp. 160, 151? 
Stephens' s Mem. of Home Tooke 
vol. ii. pp. 116, 116. 


*** It was called at the time 
the ‘Eeign of Terror;’ and so 
indeed it was for every opponent 
of government. See Campbell's 
Chancellors^ vol. vi. p. 441 ; Mem. 
of Wakefield, vol. ii. p. 67 ; and 
Trotter^ a Mem. of Fox, p, 10. 

‘ The iniquitous system of 
seeretimprisonment, underwhich 
Pitt and Dundas had now filled 
all the gaols with parliamentary 
reformers ; men who were cast 
into dnngeons without any public 
accusation, and from whom the 
habeas-corpus suspension act had 
taken every hope of redress.’ 
Cookds Hist, oj Party, vol. iii. 
p. 447. On the cruelty with 
which these political opponents 
of government wore treated when 
in prison, see Stephens's Mem. of 
Tooke., vol ii. pp. 121, 126, 423; 
Pari. Hist. vol. xxxiv. pp. 112, 
113, 126, 129, 170, 615, vol. 
XXXV. pp. 742, 743 ; Oloncurrf s 
BecoUedions, pp. 46, 86, 87, 140, 
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only were tlie most strennons attempts made to silence 
the press, but the booksellers were so constantly prose- 
cuted that they did not dare to publish a work if 
its author were obnoxious to the court.^^® Indeed, 
whoever opposed the government was proclaimed an 
enemy to Ms countiy,®®^ Political associations and 
public meetings were strictly forbidden. Every popular 
leader was in personal danger; and every popular 
assemblage was dispersed, either by threats or by miii- 
tary execution. That hateful machinery, familiar to 
the worst days of the seventeenth century, was put into 
motion. Spies were paid ; witnesses were suborned ; 
juries were packed.®®® The coffee-houses, the inns, 
and the clubs, were filled with emissaries of the govern- 
ment, who reported the most hasty expressions of 
common conversation.®®® If, by these means, no sort 


There was even consider- 
able difficulty in finding a printer 
for Tooke’s great philological 
work, The Diversions of Purley. 
See Stephens’s Mem^ of Tooke, 
vol.il pp. 346-348. In 1798, 
Fox wrote to Cartwright (Life of 
Cartwright, vol. i. p. 248) : ‘ The 
decision againstWakefi eld’s pub- 
lisher appears to me decisive 
against the liberty of the press; 
and, indeed, after it, one can 
hardly conceive how any prudent 
tradesman can venture to publish 
anything that can, in any way, 
be disagreeable to the ministers.’ 

Those who opposed the 
slave-trade were called jacobins, 
and ‘ enemies to the ministers ; ’ 
and the celebrated Dr. Currie 
was pronounced to be a jacobin, 
and an ‘ enemy to his country,’ 
because he remonstrated against 
the shameful manner in which 
the English government, in 1800, 
allowed the French prisoners to 
he treated. Li'^e of Currie, vol. i. 
pp. 330,332; Life of Wilherforce, 
- — ). 342-344, vol. ii. pp. 18, 


133; Pari. Hist. vol. xxx. p. 654, 
vol. xxxi. p. 467, vol. xxxiii. 
p. 1387, vol. xxxiv. pp. 1119, 
1485. 

•** Life of Cartwright, vol. i. 
p. 20d ; Hunfs Hist, of N&w.’t- 
papers, vol. ii. p. 104 ; BelshanCs 
Hist. vol. ix. p. 227 ; Adolphus's 
Hist, vol. vi. p. 264 ; Annual 
Register for n^b,vP‘ 166, 160; 
Stephens's Mem. of Tooke, vol. ii. 
p. 118; Life of Currie, vol. i. 
p. 172; CampheWs Chancellors, 
vol. vi. p. 316, vol vii. p. 316; 
Life of Wilherforce, vol. iv. 
pp. 369, 377 ; Park Hist. vol. 
xxxl pp. 543, 667, 668, 1067, 
vol. xxxii. pp. 296, 302, 366, 367, 
374, 664, vol. xxxv, pp. 1638, 
1640 ; Hokroft's Memoirs, vol, ii. 
p. 190. 

In addition to the passages 
referred to in the preceding note; 
compare Hutton's Life of Him- 
self, p. 209, with CamphelVs 
Chancellors, vol. vi. p. 441, 
vol, vii. p.; 104, and 
Hist, of George HL vol. vi. p. 45. 
In 1798, Caldwell wrote to Sir 
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eviclenoe cotild be collected, there was another 
resource, which was unsparingly used. For, the habeaa- 
corpus act being constantly suspended, the crown had 
the power of imprisoning without inquiry, and without 
limitation, any person offensive to the ministry, but of 
whose crime no proof was attempted to be brought. 

Such was the way in which, at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, the rulers of England, under pretence 
of protecting the institutions of the country, oppressed 
the people, for whose benefit alone those institutions 
ought to exist. FTor was even this the whole of the 
injury they actually inflicted. Their attempts to stop 
the progress of opinions were intimately connected 
with that monstrous system of foreign poHcy, by which 
has been entailed upon us a debt of unexampled 
To pay the interest of this, and to meet 
expenses of a profuse and reckless adminis- 
tration, taxes were laid upon nearly every product of 
industry and of nature. In the vast majority of cases, 
these taxes fell upon the great body of the people, 
were thus placed in a position of singular hardship 

Smith {Correspondence of 
J. E. Smith, vol. ii. p. 143) : 

* The power of the crown is be- 
come irresistible. The new 
scheme of inquisition into every 
man’s private circumstances is 
beyond any attempt I have ever 
of under Louis XIV.’ 

In 1794, Fox said, in his 
speech on the habeas-corpus sus- 
pension bill : ‘ Every man who 
tjiikcd freely, every man who 
he did from his 
war, might be, and 
in the hands and at 
of ministers. Living 
i a government, and 
to insurrection, 
evils, he con- 


PaH. Hist. vol. xxxi. p. 509. In 
1800, Lord Holland stated, in 
the House of Lords, that, of ‘the 
seven years of the war, the 
habeas-corpus act had been sus- 
pended five ; and, of the multi- 
tudes who had been imprisoned 
in virtue of that suspension, few 
had been brought to trial, and 
only one convicted,’ vol. xxxiv. 
pp. 1486, See also vol. xxxv, 
p. 609, 610. On the effect of 
the suspension of the habeas- 
corpus act upon literature, see 
Life of Currie, vol. i. p. 606. 

See decisive evidence of 
this, in PoriePs Progress of the 
Nation, Yol. ii. pp. 283-285; and, 
on the enormous increase of ex- 
pense and taxation, see Pellew’s 
Idfe of 8idmmth,yo\.\. -g. 358, 
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For the upper classes not only refused to the rest of the 
nation the reforms which were urgently required, hut 
compelled the country to pay for the precautions which, 
in consequence of the refusal, it. was thought necessary 
to take. Thus it was that the government diminished 
the liberties of the people, and wasted the fruit of their 
industry, in order to protect that very people against 
opinions which the groAvth of their knowledge had 
irresistibly forced upon them. 

.It is not surprising that, in the face of these circum- 
stances, some of the ablest observers should have 
despaired of the liberties of England, and should have 
believed that, in the course of a few years, a despotic 
government would be firmly established. Even we, 
who, looking at these things half a century after they 
occurred, are able to take a calmer view, and who more- 
over possess the advantages of a larger knowledge, and 
a riper experience, must nevertheless allow that, so far 
as political events were concerned, the danger was more 
imminent than at any moment since the reign of 
Charles I, But what was forgotten then, and what is 
too often forgotten now, is, that political events form 
only one of the many parts which compose the history 
of a ^reat country. In the period we have been con- 
sidering, the political movement was, no doubt, more 
threatening than it had been for several generations. 
On the other hand, the intellectual movement was, as 
we have seen, highly favourable, and its influence 
was rapidly spreading. Hence it was that, while the 
government of the country tended in one direction, the 
knowledge of the country tended in another; and 
while political events kept us back, intellectual events 
urged us forward. In this way, the despotic principles 
that were enforced were, in some degree, neutralized ; 
and although it was impossible to prevent them from 
causing great suffering, still the effect of that suffering 
was to increase the determination of the people to 
reform a system under which such evils could be in- 
flicted. For while they felt the evils, the knowledge 
which they had obtained made them see the remedy. 
They saw that the men vfho were at the head of affairs 
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were despotic ; but tliey saw, too, that tbe system must 
be wrong, wliicb could secure to sueb men sueb autbo. 
ritv. Tbis confirmed tbeir dissatisfaction, and justifie 
tbfc resolution to effect some fresb arrangement, wbicb 
should allow tbeir voices to be beard in tbe ooimcils ot 
tbe state An d that resolution, I need bardly ada, 
grew stronger and stronger, until it eventually produced 
those great legislative reforms wliicb have already 

signalized the present century, have given a new tone 

to the character of pubHc men, and changed tbe struc- 
ture of tbe English parbament. _ . 

It is thus that, in tbe latter part of tbe eighteenth 
century, the increase and diffusion of knowledge were 
in England, directly antagonistic to the political events 
wbicb occurred during the same period. I he extent 
and tbe nature of that antagonism I have endeavored 
to explain, as clearly as tbe complexity of tbe sub]ect, 
and tbe limits of tbis Introduction, enable me to do. 
We have seen that, looking at^ our country as a whole, 
tbe obvious tendency of affairs was to abridge the 
authority of tbe church, tbe nobles, and tbe crown, and 
thus give greater play to tbe power of the people. 
Looking, however, at tbe country, not as a whole, but 
looking merely at its political history, we find that tbe 
personal peculiarities of Geoi’ge III., and tbe cirenm- 
sfances nnder wbicb be came to tbe throne, enabled 
Mm to stop tbe great progress, and eventually cause a 
dangerous reaction. Happily for tbe fortunes of Eiig- 
land, those principles of Kberty wbicb bo and bis 
supporters wished to destroy, bad before his reign 
become so powerful, and so widely diffused, that they 


A careftil observer of 
vrbat was going on late in the 
eighteentli centiuy, expresses 
what, early in the nineteenth 
century, was becoming the con- 
viction of most men of plain, 
sound understanding, who had 
no interest in the existing cor- 
ruption: ‘Immoderate taxation, 
the result of the unnecessary 


wars of the reign of G eorge III., 
is the cause of our embarrass- 
ments; and that immoderate 
taxation has been occasioned by 
the House of Commons being 
composed of men not interested 
to protect the property of the 
people.’ — McJioUs’s EecoUixUons, 
vol. i. p. 213. 
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aot only resisted tMs poJitical reaction, but seemed to 
gain fresb strength from the contest. That the struggle 
was arduous, and at one time extremely critical, it is 
impossible to deny. Such, however, is the force of 
liberal opinions, when they have once taken root in 
the popular mind, that notwithstanding the ordeal to 
which they were exposed, and notwithstanding the 
punishments inflicted on their advocates, it was found 
impossible to stifle them ; it was found impossible 
even to prevent their increase. Doctrines subver- 
vsive of every principle of freedom were personally 
favoured by the sovereign, openly avowed by the 
government, and zealously defended by the most 
powerful classes ; and laws in accordance with these 
doctrines were placed on our statute-book, and enforced 
in our courts. All, however, was in vain. In a few 
years that generation began to pass away ; a better one 
succeeded in its place ; and the system of tyranny fell ^ 
to the ground. And thus it is, that in all countries | 
which are even tolerably free, every system must fall ^ 
if it opposes the march of opinions, and gives | 
shelter to maxims and institutions repugnant to the| 
spirit of the age. In this sort of contest, the ultimate | 
result is never doubtful. For the vigour of an arbi-f 
trary government depends merely on a few individuals, | 
who, whatever their abilities may be, are liable, after 
their death, to be replaced by timid and incompet6nt.4-|* 
successors. But the vigour of public opinion is not\ 
exposed to these casualties ; itisunafiected by the laws ! ’ 
of mortality; it does not flourish to-day and decline i 
to-morrow ; and so far from depending on the lives of| 
individual men, it is governed by large general causes,! 
which, from their very comprehensiveness, are in shoi4| 
pei'iods scarcely seen, but on a comparison of longp 
periods, are found to outweigh all other considerations,! 
and reduce to insignificance those little stratagems by| 
which princes and statesmen think to disturb the order| 
of events, and mould to their will the destinies of sj 
great and civilized people. 

These are broad and general truths, which will 
hardly be questioned by any mm. who, with a competent 
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knowledge of history, has reflected much on the na- 
ture and conditions of modem society. But during 
the period we have been considering, they were utterly ; 

neglected by our pohtieal rulers, who not only thought ■: 

themselves able to check the growth of opinions, but ,, 

entirely mistook the very end and object of govern- !' 

ment. In those days, it was believed that government j; 

is made for the minority, to whose wishes the majority | 

are bound bnmbly to submit. It was believed that the | 

power of making laws must always be lodged in the 
hands of a few privileged classes; that the nation at 
large has no concern with those laws, except to obey 
them;^o® and that it is the duty of a wise government 
to' secure the obedience of the people by preventing • 
them from being enlightened by the spread of know- f 

ledge.'*®'* We may surely deem it a remarkable oir- * 

cumstanee, that these notions, and the schemes of J 

legislation founded upon them, should, within half a ij 

century, have died away so completely, that they are j| 

uo longer advocated, even by men of the most ordinary j| 

abilities. What is still more remarkable is, that this ■ 

great change should have been effected, not by any J 

external event, nor by a sudden insurrection of the 1 

people, but by the unaided action of moral force, ^ — the | 

silent, though overwhelming pressure of pubho opinion. I 

This has always seemed to me a decisive proof of the f 

natural, and, if I may so say, the healthy march of 
English civilization. It is a proof of an elasticity, and 
yet a sobriety of spirit, such as no other nation has ever 

Bishop Horsley, the great eiple that was reverenced as in- 
champion of the existing state disputable by almost the whole j| 

of things, said in the House of adherents of the party in power j 

Lords, in 1795, that he ‘did not sixty, or even fifty, or perhaps I 

know what the mass of the peo- even forty years ago, it was that ii 

pie in any country had to do the ignorance of the people was 

with the laws, but to obey them.’ necessary for their obedience to ' s 

Cooke’s Hist, of Party, voL iii. the law.’ One argximent was, « 

p. 4.35. Compare Godwin on ‘ that to extend instruction, f 

Pojnilation, p. 569. would be to multiply the crime | 

Lord Cocfcburn {Life of of forgery I’ Porter’s Progress I 

Jeffrey, 1852, vol. i. pp. 67, 68) of the Nation, ■vol. m. -g. I 

says ; ‘ If there was any prin- 
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dissplayed. ISTo oilier nation conldliave escaped from 
sucli a crisis, except by passing tbrougb a reyolntion, 
of wbicb tbe cost might "well have exceeded the gain. 
The truth, however, is, that in England the course of 
affa,irs, which I have endeavoured to trace since the 
sixteenth century, had diffused among the people a 
knowledge of their own resources, and a skill and 
independence in the use of them, imperfect, indeed, 
but stiU far superior to that possessed by any other of 
the great European countries. Besides this, other cir- 
cumstances, which will be hereafter related,^®® had, so 
early as the eleventh century, begun to affect our 
national character, and had assisted in imparting to it 
that sturdy boldness, and, at the same time, those 
habits of foresight, and of cautious reserve, to which 
the English mind owes its leading peculiarities. With 
us, therefore, the love of liberty has been tempered by 
a spirit of prudence, which has softened its violence, 
without impairing its strength. It is this which, more 
than once, has taught our countrymen to bear even 
considerable oppression rather than run the risk of 
rising against their oppressors. It has taught them to 
stay their hands ; it has taught them to husband their'*' 
force until they can use it with irresistible effect. To 
this great and valuable habit we owe the safety of 
England late in the eighteenth century. If the people 
had risen, they would have staked their all ; and what 
the result of that desperate game would have been, no 
man can say. Happily for them, and for their posterity, 
they were content to wait yet a little ; they were will- 
ing to bide their time, and watch the issue of things. 
Of this noble conduct their descendants reap the reward. 
After the lapse of a few years, the poKtical crisis began 
to subside, and the people re-entered on their former 
rights. Eor although their rights had been in abeyance, 
they were not destroyed, simply because the spirit still 
existed by which they were originally won. Hor can 
any one doubt that, if those evil days had been pro- 
longed, that same spirit which had animated their 


See chapters ix. and x., on the Mstoiy of the protective spirit. 
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fathers in the reign of Charles I. would have again 
broken forth, and socieiy have been convulsed by a 
revolution, the bare idea of which is frightful to con- 
template. In the mean time, all this was avoided ; and 
although popular tumults did arise in different parts of 
the country, and although the measures of government 
caused a disaffection of the most serious Mnd,‘^°® stiU 
the people, taken as a whole, remained firm, and 
patiently reserved their force tall a better time, when, 
for their benefit, a new party was organized in the state, 
by whom their interests were successfully advocated 
even within the walls of parliament. 

This great and salutary reaction began early in the 
present century ; but the circumstances which accom- 
panied it are so extremely complicated, and have been 
so httle studied, that I cannot pretend in this introduc- 
tion to offer even a sketch of them. It is sufficient to 
say, what must he generally known, that for nearly 
fifty years the movement has continued with unabated 
speed. Everything which has been done, has increased 
the influence of the people. Blow after blow has been 
directed against those classes which were once the sole 
depositaries of power. The Reform Bill, the Emanci- 
pation of the Catholics, and the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws, are admitted to he the three greatest political 
achievements of the present generation. Each of these 
vast measures has depressed a powerful party. The 
extension of the suffrage has lessened the influence of 
hereditary ranlc, and has broken up that great oligarchy 
of landowners, by which the House of Commons had 
long been ruled. The abolition of Protection has still 
further enfeebled the territorial aristocracy ; while 
those superstitious feelings by which the ecclesiastical 
order is mainly upheld, received a severe shock, first 
by the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and 
afterwards by the admission of Oathohcs into the 

Sir A. Alison notices in Ms were able to keep it ia bounds. 

213) ‘bow That, however, is a question 
discontent wMch writers of Ms stamp never 
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iegislatixre ; steps wMcB. are with, reason regarded as 
supplying precedents of mischievous import for the in- 
terests of the Bstahlished 0hurch.^°^ These measures, 
and others which are now obviously inevitable, have 
taken, and will continue to take, power from particular 
sections of society, in order to confer it upon the people 
at large. Indeed, the rapid progress of democratic 
opinions is a fact which no one in the present day ven- 
tures to deny; Timid and ignorant men arealarmed at 
the movement ; but that there is such a movement is 
notorious to all the world. No one now dares to talk 
of bridling the people, or of resisting their united 
wishes. The utmost that is said is, that efforts should 
be made to inform them as to their real interests, and 
enlighten pubHc opinion ; but every one allows that, so 
soon as public opinion is formed, it can no longer be 
withstood. On this point all are agreed ; and this new 
power, which is gradually superseding every other, is 
now obeyed by those very statesmen who, had they 
lived sixty years ago, would have been the first to deny 
its authority, ridicule its pretensions, and, if possible, 
extinguish its liberty. 

Such is the great gap which separates the public 
men of our time from those who flourished under that 
bad system which George III. sought to perpetuate. 
And it is evident, that this vast progress was brought 
about rather by destroying the system, than by im- 
proving the men. It is also evident, that the system 


Bishop Burgess, in a letter 
to Lord Melbourne, bitterly 
complained that Catholic eman- 
cipation was 'the extinction of 
the purely Protestant character 
of the British legislature.’ Har- 
ford’s Life of Burgess, p. 506 : see 
also pp. 238, 239, 369, 370. 
There can be no donbt that the 
bishop rightly estimated the 
danger to his own party; and 
as to the Corporation and Test 
Acts, which, says another bishop 
{TomUne's Life of Pitt, vol. ii. 


p. 604), ' were justly regarded as 
the firmest bulwarks of the British 
constitution,’ the feeling was so 
strong, that at an episcopal 
meeting in 1787, there were only 
two members who were willing 
to repeal these persecuting laws. 
See Bishop Watson’s Life o/ Him- 
self, vol. i. p. 262. Lord Eldon, 
who to the last stood up for the 
church, pronounced file bill fo 
repealing these acts to be a ‘ re- 
volutionaiy bill’ Tmisis Life 
of Mdon, vol. ii. p. 202. 
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perislied because it was uusuited to tlie age ; in other 
words, because a progressive people will uever tolerate 
an unprogressive government. But it is a mere matter 
of history, that our legislators, even to the last moment, 
were- so -terrified by the idea of mnovation, that they 
refused every reform -until the voice of the people rose 
high enough to awe them into submission, and forced 
them to grant what, -without such pressure, they would 
by no means have conceded. 

These things ought to serve as a lesson to our poh- 
tical rulers. They ought also to moderate the pre- 
sumption of legislators, and teach them that their best 
measures are but temporary expedients, which it will 
be the business of a later and riper age to efiace. It 
would be well if such considerations were to .check the 
confidence, and silence the loquacity, of those super- 
ficial men, who, raised to temporary power, think them- 
selves bound -to guarantee certain institutions, and 
uphold certain opinions. They ought clearly to under- 
stand, that it does not lie 'within their function thus to 
anticipate the march of affairs, and provide for distant 
contingencies. In trifling matters, indeed, this may be 
done -without danger ; though, as the constant changes 
in the laws of every country abundantly prove, it is also 
done without benefit. But in reference to those large 
and fundamental measures which bear upon the destiny 
of a people, such anticipation is worse than useless, — 
it is highly injurious. lu the present state of know- 
ledge, politics, so far from being a science, is one of the 
most backward of all the arts ; and the only safe course 
for the legislator is, to look upon his craft as consisting 
I in the adaptation of temporary contrivances to tem- 
f poraiy emergencies,"*®* His business is to follow the 


Sir C. Lewis, though in his 
learned -work he over-estimates 
the resources possessed by poli- 
ticians, does nevertheless allow 
tto they are rarely able to anti- 
cipate the manner in which their 
work. Lmyis on 


Eeasoning inPoUtics^ 1852, vol. ii. 
pp. 360-362. A writer of repute, 
Si. Hassan, says {Sist. de la 
Dvplomatie, vol. i. p. 19) : ‘ On 
doit ^tre tres-indulgent Bur les 
erreurs de la politique, d c-ausa 
de la facility qu’il y a a en com- 
mettre, erreurs ausquelles la 
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age, and not at all to attempt to lead it. He slionld be , 
satisfied witli studying wbat is passing around Hm; j 
and should modify his schemes, not according totliO j 
notions he has inherited from his fathers, but according; 
to the actual exigencies of his own time. For he may. 
rely upon it, that the movements of sociefy have now*; 
become so rapid, that the wants of one generation arej 
no measure of the wants of another; and that men,* 
urged by asense of their own progress, are growing wearyj 
of idle talk about the wisdom of their ancestors, -and arel 
fast discarding those trite and sleepy maxim^whichj 
have hitherto imposed upon them, but by whiSi tlieyj 
will not consent to be much longer troubled. | 


sagesse m^rae quelquefois en- with the natural march of affiiirs 
traine,’ The first part of this which still characterizes politi- 
sentence is true enough ; hut it cians, even in the freest eoun- 
convey 8 a truth which ought to tries, 
repress that love of interfering 
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